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AiiTiCLK Ko. 1. 

The Racial Affinities of the Jews of Cochin. 

By Kileen W. Erlanson Mvckxrlane.^ 

The COMMI NITIES AND THEIR TR VDITIONS. 

The Jrnvs of ('oeliiii an* a siiiaH but ancient colony ol‘ |K*opl(‘ 
'vho |)raetis(‘ tlu‘ tfndaie religion. Tradition says that tliey 
eaine to the Malabar coast in thousaiids from Palestim^ at tia' 
tiiiK^ of the destruction of th(' second Temple, 70 a.o. ((hillc^tti, 
Larsvson. (\ A. Abnion), and that soim^ caim^ even (‘arli(‘r (Day, 
IjO^an). ddu'sc' Jews b(‘li('V(‘ that tlune was a small .Jewish 
kingdom at (Van^anor(‘, a few mik's north of the pr(‘s(‘nt j)ort of 
British Cochin. They say that tJadr an(‘(*stors owned lands and 
were j^rantcMl privil(‘^c‘s Ijv one of th(‘ (‘arly Cochin Bajas, and 
that tlK'V lived at Cran^anore, or Sliiiiirli as they calk'd it, in 
|)ea(*(' and })ros])crity tor centuri('s. Sonietinu' not lon]L( before' 
the arrival of tlu' Eortu^iu'se^ in those parts the Jewish kingdom 
was rent by intc'rnal disse'ntions and a family fend among the 
rulers. Tlu' littk' community fared badly in local wars in the 
sixteenth century and was finally (k'stroyc'd (Corn'a, Day). 
After this the Cochin ..b'ws were scatte'red ov('r the State and 
suifei*('d persc'cutions and some of the B'rrors of the Portuguese' 
Christian inquisition which were well known to their co-religionists 
in Europe but which tlu'y had previously be'cn spared und(*r the 
])alronage of tolerant Hindu rulers. 

Wlu'ii 1 le Portuguese' wt're ousteal by the Dutedi in 1603 
the .Jews, who aideel the ne'w-cenners, again re'ce'ive'el fa,ve)urabk^ 
treatment which was cemtinued wlu'ii the British took over 
Cochin Port in 179.5. For e)ver a hunelred ye'ars ne)W this frag¬ 
ment of a. downtrodden, exileel peejjjle have live'el in peae*e' wor¬ 
shipping (Joel anel abieling by Ids law as given te) their fe)refatliers 
through Mose's. They have' l)een left unelisturbt'el to enjoy the 
proceeds of t heir lanels and of their traeiing activitie's. 

Even though the* te>tal number of Jews in Ce)ethin was 
only 1,451 in the 1931 e*ensus, they are divided into two major 
endogamous ceminiunities each liarbouring bitter memories of 
betrayals, oppressie)n and slanders against the other. The two 
sects are known as the White Jews anel the Black Jews. The 
former, though very much in the minority, are the we'altliier 
community, better educated, more* progiessive and better known 
outside Cochin. Tlie White Jews live in the world-famous 
Jew Town Street, which was built with the help of the Dutch in 
1664, anel is one eif the local sights for tourists. There are 


1 Collaborator in Asiatic; Resoaroh, Uriivorsity of Mifhigan, C.S.A. 
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only a little more than a hundred of them left, for their birthrate 
is low and many of their ambitious young men have gone to 
Bombay in recent years. They have one Synagogue next to the 
Raja’s palace in Mattanchery, which was also built by the Dutch. 

The White Jews are careful to preserve the purity of their 
stock and they marry only among themselves, or with an 
occasional non-Indian Jew trader from outside. Consequently 
they are highly inbred, and although some of them are swarthy 
this comes from Bagdadi and Yemen ancestors rathei* than 
from Indians (Hallegua). They are regarded as members of the 
* White Race ’ by the United States Government and one of them 
obtained American citizenship since the World War.^ Thev 
say that they are pure or true Jews whose ancestors came from 
Palestine and were the ruling class in the Jewish j^rimapality of 
Shingli. As evidence for this t hey display some antique engraVed 
copperplates which record certain privileges and powers bestowed 
on a Joseph Rabban by a Raja long ago. These earlv immigrants, 
they say, were joined from time to time by Jews from Arabia, 
Germany and Spain who had heard of the happy life of 
the Jews in Kerala. The White J(?ws disclaim any native Indian 
ancestors. They say that the Black Jews are the descendants 
of the converted and freed Indian slaves of their ancestors. 
They are rapidly becoming Europeanized in dress and customs. 
Several of them are well educated and nearly all speak English 
as well as Malaya lam. 

The Black Jews numbered 1,307 at the 1931 census when it 
was recorded that, because of their isolation and exclusiveness, 
they too are a dying community (T. Menon). Over 900 of them 
live in Ernakulam and Mattanchery on C’oehin Harbour ; there 
are small settlements at Ghenamangalam, at Malla and at Parur 
in north Travancorc. They are all decidedly brown-skinned 
and resemble physically the Moplah Mohammedans {C. A. Menon). 
Most of them arc poor and illiterate, although the boys are 
taught to read Hebrew. Their houses and huts are built in the 
Malayali style, and their native speech is Malayalam. Both 
sexes usually wear a coloured plaid lower cloth (mundu). The 
men always wear a coloured skull cap ; they may wear a shirt 
or go bare above the waist. Many still have the traditional 
Jewish side-curls. The women have cotton jumpers with 
sleeves ; they usually place a folded coloured cloth on their heads 
when out-of-doors. The community has seven synagogues in, 
the region. They are very orthodox, devout followers of Judaism 
and strict Sabbatarians even though the observance of a complete 
holiday for twenty-four hours after sunset on Fridays makes it 
difficult for them to get permanent employment. Many of them 
are poultry dealers, others have small retail shops. They have 

1 This man belonged to the Zackay family. Hallegua says that the 
Zackays originally came to Cranganore in the fifteenth century. The 
name is now extinct in Cochin. 
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long been famous for their hand book binderies, a trade that is 
being ousted by machines. 

Because they are shy and suspicious and only a few of them 
can speak English, their version of their own origin is little known. 
These Black Jews say that they too are true, pure Jews and the 
actual descendants of the original Jewish immigrants to Malabar 
who owned the Jewish kingdom (Buchanan, Lord). They blaim 
their dark skins chiefly on more than a milkuiium of residence 
in the Tropics ((L A. Menon), as do also the South Indian 
Brahmins. The Black Jews declare that none of the i)resent 
White Jews is descended from a Cranganore Jew, but that 
they are recent immigrants and have only been in these parts 
for some four hundred years. To support this contention they 
point to their own numerical superiority, and to the tact that 
their synagogues are always named cither Kadvoobagam or 
Theckoobagam after the two synagogues in Cranganore, whilt^ 
the White »lews’ synagogue is called Parathesi, which is a Sanskrit 
word used locally to designate foreigners. They claim that the 
copperplates were taken from their ancestors by the White 
Jews ; or that the originals are lost and the White Jews now 
have only copies. These (Jaims were upheld by Lord but 
there is no evidence to support them. 

There is a sub-community of the White Jews, locally called 
the Manumitted or Brown Jews, who are descended from the 
Indian convert concubines of White Jews. There are now less 
than a score of them in (b(;hin. They worship with the White 
ilews, but there is a strong sentiment among the latter against 
inter-marriage with them. In the past Brown Jews have some¬ 
times been converted to Christianity, or have married among 
themselves. The fact that the White .Jews call these people 
Manumitted Jt^ws indicates that the old Jewish custom of taking 
native slave girls as concubines, converting them and later 
freeing their children was followed in India. Slavery was not 
abolished in Cochin State until 1854, when 58,000 slaves were 
freed (C. A. Menon). Day mentions meeting Jewish slaves of 
Jews. 

Few of the White Jews in 1936 knew that there was also a 
sub-community of manumitted, proselytized Jews among the 
Black Jews in Ernakulam who were socially ostracized by the 
others. The Black Jews declare that, there have always been at 
least two communities among themselves, the Meyookasim or 
pure and genuine Jews, and the she-enain Meyookasim, or non- 
genuine Jews of low-caste Hindu origin. One of the latter 
protested to a White Jew recently that they were not allowed 
into the synagogue, although there were only about thirty of 
them. 

This small Jewish colony illustrates excellently the con- 
tageous effect of the Hindu caste system on all residents in 
India of whatever origin. The social classes among the Jews 
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became crystallized into castes which would not worship together, 
interdine nor intermarry. Tn 18S1 the Brown and the Black 
Jews appealed to the Chief Rabbi for the right of equality 
with other J(iws. They were referred to a Rabbinical decision 
which was given to Cochin Jews tlii'ee hundred years earlier on 
the same question. This judgment will be discussed later for 
it reveals an interesting and unusual attitude towards what 
constitutes race. The racial afHiiitit's of the Cochin Jews, as 
it will be shown, are complex. ^ 

Racial Status of the Jews. 

An anonymous French pamphlet, (translated by Miss Gladys 
David of C'ochin) draws attention to a fine sixteenth century 
manuscript ‘ Thv Consultations of Rabbi David Ibu Abi Zimra \ 
which was discovtTcd in the library of the Jewish Theological 
seminary at Alexandria.. This is a long quarto manuscrii)t and 
contains the reply to an appeal which was made to this great 
P]gyptian Rabbi by some Jews of (\)chin. At that t ime there 
were 900 himilies of Jews in Cochin, of which only a hundred 
were of pure Jewish descent. Th(\s(' latter were poor but arrogant 
and looked down upon the mixed tarailies, who were influential 
merchants, called them ‘ slaves ’ and would not intermarry 
wit h them. The ricli but socially inferior class were supposed to 
be descended from slave girls and Jewish merchants from Aden, 
Yemen, and Turkey, whose ancestors had been set free or had 
otherwise obtained their liberty. The question addressed to 
Tbu Abi Zimra was whether these people were to be treated as 
true Jews, or as slave Jews, for some of them had no proof of 
inanumittancc. Rabbi David gave it as his opinion that all 
must be considered to be Jews, and those who called them 
slaves should be punished. A generation later the same question 
was put to his pupil Rabbi Jacob Castro who died in 1610 
(Hallegua). 

When the Brown Jews of Cochin appealed to the Chief 
Rabbi in 1881 for equality, he confirmed Castro’s original 
announcement concerning Jews of mixed descent. English 
translations of the Rabbi’s decision have been published by Lord 
and by Hallegua. The documents reveal that in the sixteenth 
century, as now, there were two communities among the Black 
Jews, Meyookasim (true Jews) and converts or non-Meyookasim. 
Meanwhile the W^hite Jews refused to recognize any difference 
between the two and declared that all the others were natives 
of India, because even the Meyookasim among them were of 
mixed descent. The Rabbi declared that the Meyookasim of 
Cochin are equal in racial purity to any of the Jews throughout 
the world ’. He stressed the fact that they had always avoided 
marriage with the sub-community or had disowned any member 
who did so. But his decision also clearly states that if the 
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non-Meyookasim will take the Rabbinical bath called Tahila 
tfiey will automatically ‘ become equal to our Israelite brethren 
according to the law of the Rabbis He, however, reminded 
them that a Cohen (tlu^ priest) is forbidden to marry a convert 
woman. 

That the term ‘ race ’ as used by the Chief Rabbi signifies 
‘ people ’ or cultural group is proved by a sentence in Lord’s 
translation. As a comment on the prescribed marriages between 
(\)hens and converts or tlie descendants of slaves the decision 
states ' The observance of such points of ra(ual purity is only a 
matter of social position ; and the issue of the marriage between 
g(‘nuine and converted tfews can be married to priests ’. As 
soon as converts have taken the ritualistic bath or Tabila the 
Rabbi says they will ‘ no longer be subject to any social distinc¬ 
tion tlu^y (^an marry any Jew and hold any religious dis¬ 
tinction. He directs the adult men of the non-Meyookasim 1o 
see to it that all their wonum and children take this bath. From 
this it is clear that whoever follows the Laws of Moses and 
adopts the Rabbinical ritualisti(; practices is a Jew, whatever his 
or her race. 

These communicalions with the Chief Rabbis were made in 
the first century of Portuguese domination in Cochin. Ibu 
Zimra records that it was only after the Portuguese conquests 
in India that Jews in the W(‘st b(*gan to know about the Jews 
in India. The appeals indicate that there were two distinct 
main sects in the sixtetnith century who differed in ra(‘ial des(.*ent, 
and that there was also a sub-(*ommunity of converts, just as 
to-day. 

It is doubtful whether a sub-(Hunmuuity of native (*onverts 
and slave's has been kept distinct among the Rlack Jews through 
the centuries. When the racial controversy was revived at 
the end of the last century a section of the Rlack Jews tried to 
establish a distinction within the community. Six of the parishes 
claimed authority over the seventh whose mi'inbers they said were 
non-Semetic. After a bitter lawsuit which lasted thirteen years, 
the Cochin State Judge decided in 1895 that there was no dis¬ 
tinction between the parties, and that they both had a similar 
origin. Anyone familiar with South India will not doubt that 
sub-castes have existed among the Black Jews, as among all 
communities. Such sub-castes sometimes base their assertions 
of superiority on one or two alien ancestors (real or imaginary) 
of supposedly high social origin. 

Distinctly Semitic physiognomies appear among the Black 
Jews (Plate 4, fig. 17) and are no doubt due to segregation of 
ancestral types. The Moplah Mohammedans, whom these Jews 
resemble, are descended from ‘ Moors ’ and native women of the 
Malabar coast. It is noteworthy that there are no Cohens or 
Levites among the Black Jews. In fact they had no surnames 
until recently when children took their father’s name as a last 
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name. They say that their ancestors came to India before 
surnames were adopted (Lord). Among the Black Jews I found 
that the commonest given name for males was Abraham, with 
Elias and Moses as close seconds ; among the girls Yekara, 
Sara, Rachel and Esther were most frequent. The favourite 
names among the White Jews are Elias and Isaac for males, 
and Esther, Rebecca and Seema for females. 

Governor Moens recorded in 1781 that if a Whiter Jew 
entered a Black Jew’s synagogue during a service, the reader 
retired and the White Jew took (;harge. This would be a natural 
action in a socially inferior community. If the Black Jews 
were the older community it is scarcely credible that they 
would habitually honour ‘ foreigners ’ thus. Visscher also 
recorded that in the eighteenth century the Black Jews were not 
a fully privileged class. 

The Jews have been a strictly patriarchal people for millenia 
and they consider themselves to be a distinct race ‘ the seed of 
Abraham *. The definition of Jew in most dictionaries is ‘ An 
Israelite, a Hebrew. A descendant of Israel and Judah.’ 
Children receive as many genes from their mother as from their 
father, but in patriarchal families they belong to their father’s 
race socially, whatever the descent of the mother. Kappers 
points out that the Israelites were mixed even in ancient times, 
for tlie prophet Ezekiel records marriages with Amorite women. 
The Jewish people have wandered over Arabia, the Levant, 
North Africa and Europe, and whenever they were left in peace 
for a time they adapted themselves and prospered. Until 
recently in human history all wealthy people owned slaves. 
Under Jewish law, as well as the old Indian laws, masters freed 
their slave women who bore them children. These children 
would become part of the Jewish communities. Undoubtedly 
Jews have taken women from the countries of their residence 
as wives, for both the cephalic indices and the blood group 
frequencies of Jewish communities in different parts of the 
world show that the Jews receive genes from surrounding people 
(Eishburg, Fischer and Lenz). 

The White Jews. 

Historical .—All the White Jews at present living in Cochin 
are descended from people who came from the West at various 
times in the past four hundred years. They are a heterogeneous 
group of Aschkenasim from Germany, Sephardim from Spain 
via Cairo, as well as Baghdadis and people from Aleppo, Turkey 
and Yemen. The Malabar or Black Jews therefore declare 
that the White Jews are a colony of recent immigrants, com¬ 
pared with themselves, none of whose ancestors ever lived in 
the Cranganore settlement. A consideration of historical data, 
as will be shown, can throw very little light on the question, 
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but some of the customs of the White Jews indicate a continuity 
with a Jewish culture that differs from that of Jews to the West 
of India and resembles that from which the Malabar Jews also 
descended. 

Unfortunately the history of Kerala, of which Cochin is a 
part, is almost entirely conjectural and traditional until the 
arrival of the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth century. 
There are a few meagre references in the accounts of mediaeval 
travellers’ and in ancient Tamil works. The only local historical 
works and records extant date from the seventeenth century 
(C. A. Menon). The interesting old cjopperplate grants which 
are now in the possession of the Syrian Christians and of the 
White Jews are (Plate 2, figs. 6 and 7) subjects of controversy 
and uncertainty. Even the date at which these deeds were 
made varies within one thousand years according to different 
scholars. Some place it in the year 230 a.d. (Daniel) and others 
in the 8th and 14th centuries. 

Arclueological remains show that there were ancient settle¬ 
ments of Christiana and of Jews at Cranganore. According to 
their traditions these ‘ Syrian ’ Christians were Brahmins and 
Nairs who were converted in the first century a.d. by St. Thomas 
the Apostle. Blood group data from some Syrian Christians of 
Ernakulam reveal a strong similarity with that of the local 
Nairs, who of course possess many Brahmin genes (Macfarlane). 
It is supposed that both the early Christian community and the 
Cranganore Jews were granted certain special privileges by the 
Rajas. One of the earliest authoritative records of these plates is 
in the memorandum of his Malabar administration written by the 
Dutch Governor A. Moens in 1781. At this time the copper¬ 
plates of the Syrian Christians were missing and had not been 
seen since the Portuguese regime. They were found later 
among the Government records by the British resident. Colonel 
Macauley, in 1806 (Daniel). Governor Moens records that the 
Cochin Jews possessed some copperplates which had come 
into the hands of Ezechiel Rabbi, the richest merchant among 
them, in 1741. Ezechiel Rabbi translated the copperplate 
inscriptions for the Governor, who obtained a second translation 
from a Malayali linguist. The inscription is in Tamil prose 
containing some Malayalam forms (Daniel). The alphabets 
used are Vaffeluttu and Grantha (Galletti) and every scholar 
renders the deed somewhat differently (Burnell). The gist of 
it is that the Raja bestowed on one Joseph Rabban the revenues 
of a small district, and the right to fire salutes, ride on elephants 
and horses and to use umbrellas and other decorations in public 
processions. Some translations also give the Jews remittance 
of taxes due to the Raja on houses and temples. If the .Tews 
once owned a small principality in Cochin they lost it, probably 
early in the sixteenth century, and most of the other privileges 
are not desired nowadays and have therefore fallen into disuse. 
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Although the Jews no longer fire salutes from a small cannon or 
mortar, they informed me that this used to be their custom at 
dawn on wedding days. Covcu-nor Moens records that even in 
his time there was some uncertainty as to whether the copper- 
])late charter was originally granted to the flews. Some modern 
scholars (ViMikayya, Daniel) hav^e also suggested that these 
plates properly belong to the Syrian C'hristians and only came 
into the hands of the Jews by accident. Moens pointed out 
that the Jewish claims arc w(‘ll supported by the fact that no 
other community is permitted to fin^ salutes at dawn, a ])rivilege 
that was otherwise reserved solely for the native princes. He 
records t hat the Jews of his day were allowed to fire such salute's, 
but he omits to say whether both th(‘ Jewish communitic's, 
Black as well as the White', ('xercised this privilege. 

The tradition of a Jewish ])rinci]>ality at (Vanganore cannot 
be verified from authentic records although it is mentioned by 
Gasper Correa. The .Jews’ own account of tlu'.ir history is 
given in tlu' .Jewish Encyclopedia (1909) by Mr. Na])hthali E. 
Koby who is the ])resent curator of the trt'asures of the Syna¬ 
gogue, including the (npperf)lates. He is a direct descen¬ 
dant in the fifth generation from the eighteenth century 
merchant Mzechiel Kabbi. Acccjrding to their traditions the 
Jews possessed a small autemomous principality at Angivanam 
or Shingli, a suburb of Cranganore, where they lived and jnos- 
pered from the fourth to tlu' fourteenth cc'nturies. The family 
of the tirst Jenvish (*hief, Joseph Kabban, became extinc’t and 
two brothers who belongc^d to a wealthy family assimu'd the 
rulership. Dissentioiis and jealousies between the two led to 
internal strife and riots. The ancc^stors of the present Black 
flews also took one side and demanded equality and the right of 
inter-marriage. A massacre of the Black flews by Nair soldiers 
was planned by the Whites who were outwitted and fell into 
their own traj). Howc^ver the treachery of the Black .Jews’ 
])arty was ruthlessly revenged by the other ftiction with the 
help of local princes, and the former were driven out of Shingli 
by force in 1344. If these events actually took place it is 
probable that both factions (contained some purely Semitic Jews 
and some Jews partially of Indian descent, and tha t the Ayealthiest 
families among the Semites remained in Shingli. An old Syna- 
gogue called the Cochin Angandy was built by the Black or 
Malabar Jews in 1345 (Lord, Roby). When this property was 
dismantled it was divided between the seven remaining yogakars 
(congregations) of the Black Jews (Lord). The Black Jews have 
used the fact that the White Jews had no share in this old 
synagogue as a proof that the latter had not arrived in Cochin 
State in 1345. 

The White Jews claim that they remained on in Shingli 
and lived peacefully until the arrival of the Portuguese (Roby), 
when they suffered attacks both from the Portuguese and tho 
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Moors (Muslims). Th('re is plenty of historical evidence for 
persecutions of Jews by the Portuguese. In 1513 Albuquerque 
inform(‘d the King of Portugal in a letter that many Jews were 
eoming to India from Spain and Portugal, and asked permission 
to ‘ exterminate them one by one ’ (Danvers). In the following 
year many Jews emigrated from Cranganore to Goa, Panir 
(North Travancore) and Southo (near British Cochin). They 
built a Synagogue at Southe which is now in ruins. The Jews 
and Christians remaining at CVanganore wc'n^ again attack(‘d 
and their houses were looted by the Muslims. The Nairs canu^ 
to the aid of the Syrian (tiristians, and the Portuguese suc(*ess- 
fully drov(‘ the rcunnant of the Jews away from Cranganore in 
1565 (dc‘ Paiva, Koby). These refugees {ip])arently joined the 
community at Southey. TJiey were poor and tlaur troubles 
liad not (aided for tJie first Portuguese Archbishop arrived on the 
West (/oast of India in 1560 bringing the lnquisiti(m bent on 
suppressing the Jews (Danvers). The poor rac('-])roud J(‘ws 
about whom the w(‘althier Malabar Jews coni])lained to llabbi 
David Ibu Abi Zimra in tla* sc'cond (l(‘cad(‘ of the 16th century 
were probably the White Jews who left Shingli during the regime' 
of Albu(pi(M*<]ue, many of whcmi may liav(‘ been Se])hardim from 
Iberia. 

Wlum the last of the' .Jews le'ft (Vanganore' in 1565 they went 
to (\)chin (port) and receive*d a gene'rous wele'oine from the 
Uaja wlio gave them land immediately to the soutb of his palae'e 
in Mattancherry in which to build tlu'ir houses and Synagogue'. 
The Black .lews say that these were not Jews from (Vanganore 
but some immigrants from the west. There is nothing against 
both accounts being true, for Jewish merchants would e'ortainly 
lielp tlieir unfortunate refugee co-religionists. It is in fact 
rc(;orded that whem the White Jews l)uilt their synagogue in 
1568, all the expeuises we're defrayed )>y a rich Turkish lady, 
Seethi Mothi, wife of a Sephardim Samuel C-astil (Roby). The 
Black .Je^ws tried to pre'vemt the building of this synagogue and 
to force the White .Jews to worship with them and to inter¬ 
marry with them. The Black Jews again ajipealed to the 
chief Rabbi at Alexandria (Roby), but at the reepiest of the 
White Jews the Raja commandeel the Blacks not to hinder the 
construction work. The Jews continued to suffer religious per¬ 
secution at the hands of the Portuguese and when the Dutch 
appeared and unsuccessfully besieged the Fort at Cochin in 1662, 
the Jews helped them with provisions and covered their retreat. 
When the Portuguese discovered that the White Jews had aided 
their enemy they revenged themselves by burning and looting 
the Jewish quarter and slaughtering many .lews. All their 
records were destroyed at this time and they had to flee into 
the country for safety. The Black Jews were not punished, 
therefore they had presumably not aided the Dutch. 
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In 1663 the Dutch captured Cochin (port), they destroyed 
the Portuguese Churches, looted their houses and drove them 
out. The White Jews returned from hiding and were welcomed 
by the Dutch who helped them to rebuild Jewtown Street and 
the Synagogue. The Black Jews again agitated for equality 
with the White Jewish minority. A White Jew Shemthob Castiel 
visited the Dutch Governor-General in Ceylon and complained 
about the Black Jews. He was given authority over^them 
and also over the White Jews, and the Raja of Cochin was 
directed to uphold him. When ho returned he punished the 
Black Jews severely, apparently imprisoning and killing the 
most troublesome among them, and peace was restored. 

There is an interesting account of the Cochin Jews written 
in 1687 by a Jewish merchant Moses Pereira de Paiva who came 
to Cochin on a visit to his co-religionists with three other Jewish 
merchants from Amsterdam in 1686. This has been republished 
in Portuguese (Amzalak) with an introduction containing data 
from other Portuguese re(;ords. A Portuguese priest in Cochin 
recently translated this pamphlet for Mr. Shabdai Koder, 
who kindly allowed me to read it. De Paiva in his ‘ News of 
the Jews of Cochin ’ records the cordial welcome that he received 
from the Jews. He was ro^yally entertained by David Raby of 
the White Jews and was feasted by the iJews in Ernakulam. 
These latter he records were ‘ Jews from Malabar who have two 
Synagogues there \ He notes that the White Jews were brown, 
but that this must have been due to the climate, for ‘ they are 
entirely separated from the Malabaries of rank because it is a 
great disgrace to intermarry with them. They do not eat of 
what the Malabaries kill, nor do they celebrate minyan in their 
company ; whereas they observe in all ways the same rites and 
ceremonies as the others’. He was told that the ‘ Malabaries ’ 
(Black Jews) were descended from slaves and that they were 
mixed with Canaanites, ‘ Guerim and Ismaelim ’. The White 
Jewesses were kept in seclusion but as a great favour he was 
allowed to see the two young daughters of David Raby, whom 
he records wore ‘ Elegant, white and beautiful ’. De Paiva 
records a few minor details in Jewish ritual in which those of 
Cochin differ from other Jews. Among these he mentions the 
fact that they enter the Synagogue bare-footed and that the 
women do not cover the head. De Paiva was shown the copper¬ 
plates and obtained a translation of the inscription. He also 
met an old lady and two men who said that they were descended 
from the last King of Cranganore, one Joseph Azar. He gave 
a list of the most important White Jew families, several of whom 
are still represented in Cochin, two of them (Zackay and Susany) 
are noted as having been among the first families of Cranganore. 
The name Raby has now become Roby, and Aleva has become 
Hellegua. The other Jews in 1686 were descendants in the second, 
third or fourth generation from men who had come from 
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Germany, Allepo, Damascus, Spain, Constantinople, Shiraz 
(Persia), and Jerusalem. This again demonstrates the mixed 
origin of this Jewish Community. There is no basis for the 
assertion that they belong particularly to the tribe of Manasseh 
(JDay). 

The Jews enjoyed a period of prosperity under the Dutch 
and were receivecl socially by the best Dutch families. In 1795 
the British took Cochin, and although the Jews received 
favourable treatment their trade began to decline and was largely 
taken over by Mohammedan and Hindu merchants. In 1808 
there was a revolt in Cochin and Travancore against the British. 
The first British Resident, Colonel Macauley, escaped from the 
insurgents and hid in Jewtown in the house of Naphtali 
Rattenberg until help was obtained. For this favour Rattenberg’s 
property was given tax free to him and his heirs, and Macauley 
presented the Synagogue with silver lamps and two small silver 
crowns for the scrolls of the law. 

Peculiar Customs of White Jews and their 

SiGNIFIOANOE.l 

Although the White Jewish community in Cochin has been 
augmented by Jews coming from the west in the past four hundred 
years, they believe that these immigrants joined a group of 
Jews who had lived for centuries near Cranganore. The following 
customs which are peculiar to all the Jews of Cochin but unknown 
in Jewery elsewhere tend to uphold this tradition. 

1. Their speech in the home is Malayalam, the vernacular 
speech of the Malabar Coast. In modern Jewish families in 
Bombay and Calcutta Arabic is the language of the old people. 
The young people everywhere speak English. 

2. Certain of their marital customs show definite influence 
of the matriarchal customs of their Hindu neighbours. Alliances 
used to be arranged by the parents, but the modern young 
people make their own choice. On the wedding day the bride is 
given a small gold marriage token called tali, similar to that worn 
by local Hindu women but of distinctive design. The tali is on a 
thread which the girl’s mother ties round her neck just before 
they go to the Synagogue. The bride walks to the Synagogue 
veiled accompanied by her mother and sisters. She is taken to 
a special seat at the west end of the Synagogue and a cylindrical 
white net is lowered so as to envelop her. She remains inside 
this covering until the end of the ceremony, but the groom is 
not placed under a canopy. He wears a hat, or traditional silk 
cap and has a prayer shawl (zizit) around his shoulders. During 
the ceremony the groom gives the bride a silver ring. Tradi- 


1 Ayyar’s interesting account of the customs of the Cochin Jews 
needs revision. 
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tionnlly this should bo made from a silver Hyderabad rupee 
of pre-British daj^s, but th(\se are now unobtainable. After the 
wedding the silver ring is replaced by a modern oeeidental 
tv^pe gold ring. Both the ring and tlu' Ictli are taken from the 
widows at the husband’s d(‘ath as among Hindus. A wife goes 
to her mother's lionu" tor the birth of a eliild. 

3. Until tlu^ ])resent generation Jewess(‘s always wore 
necklae(‘s madti of t iger’s cla ws set in gold. These were sup])osed 
to ward off evil. Similar ornanuMits were worn by the Nair 
women as shown by the illustration given by Ayyar (1912). 

4. A peculiar detail eonneet(Ml with the Synagogue in 
Cbehin is the presence of two pulpits (Salem). One in the usual 
place the middle of t he auditorium, and anot her up in th(‘ balcony 
on the (Vist side in front- of the grilled ladies gallery. The latter 
pulpit is eharaet(‘ristic of all the Sytiagogues in Uoehin, the Law 
is read from it on the Sabbath and on special festivals. The 
high pul])it is support(‘d from the ground by two large brass 
pillars which symbolize the great pillai's of Solomon's temple, 
called Ya-kim and Boaz. On the (dghth day of the feast of the 
TabcTiiacles the five scrolls of the Pentat euch of Moses are takcai 
out of the Synagogue* s])rinkled with rose water and carried 
around the grounds by the young men in procession surroundc^d 
by crowds of youths jum])ing‘and chanting. This (*eremony which 
is not performed elsewhere res(*mbles the Hindu custom of taking 
their idols in proc('ssion. As do Paiva noted the Jews remove 
their shoes before entering the Synagogue, a universal custom 
among Indian communiti(*s. Then* are some Psalm tunc's 
called ‘ Shingli ’ which are used by the* White Jews and are 
supposed to have come from Oranganore. 

5. The White Jews have no Rabbi, one of the elders leads 
the services and various memlw^rs read the Law. Disputes are 
settled by tlie elders. Of late years the Black Jt*ws have el(*cted 
a s])ecial man to read the services who is ])aid a salary, but he is 
not a trained Rabbi. Each comiiiunity has a Kosher butcher 
and an offidal circumciser. Since all the small boys attend a 
circumcision they have a real dread of the latter officer. Modern 
surgical methods are now employed by the White Jews, but in 
the past, infections, some of which were fatal, were not unknown. 

6. Their ordinary diet consists of curries made chiefly of 
fish or chicken, highly spiced with chillies and eaten with rice. 
The foofl is still eaten with the fingers in the Indian maimer 
except by a few of the best ediu'ated people. 

7. Children are named after their grandparents. The first 
boy for the paternal grandfather and the next for the maternal 
grandfather. The first daughter for the paternal grandmother 
and the second for the maternal grandmother. It is considered 
unlucky for a boy to bear his father’s given name while the father 
is alive. Sons sometimes take their father’s name after his 
death. 
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Orthodox Jews are extremely conservatives in every smallest 
detail of their ritual. If a group of men and women came from 
the West slightly before the advent of the Portuguese and started 
a separate community of White Jews, as the Black Jews aver, 
it is inconceivable that they would have adoj)ted so many customs 
of the Malabar Jews, some of which are distinctly Indian. If 
this community held itself aloof from the members of the ancient 
Jewish colony they would cling all the more tenaciously io their 
own customs. The peculiar customs which are still common to 
both c-ommuniti('s of Cochin Jews indicah^ that tlu^re has always 
been a group of »Iews in Malabar which kept their racial strain 
free from Indian genes, and another section which did not. Any 
Jews who came from the west to settle iiermanently would 
associate with the former, and becaiist; they arrived a f(5W at a 
time they would gradually be absorbed into the domiciled group 
and adopt their customs. 

The reason why the Synagogue of the White Jews is cnlled 
Parathesi, needs further investigation. ‘ Parcifieai ’ is a Sanskrit 
word used to designate foreigners in Kerala (para = alien, de.si == 
country). The Black Jews say that this name proves that the 
Whites were newcomers in th(‘ Kith century. It does not seem 
probable that any (jommunity would name tluJr own Synagogue 
as ‘ Foreign I do not know when this name^ was first used 
but suggest that it was originally called the ‘ Paradisus ’ or 
Garden Synagogue because it was built on a ])art of the grounds 
of the Baja’s jialace. This was a common dt^signation for park 
or garden in Euroxic in the I7th century and may have b(Hui 
employed by the Butch to designate this Synagogue. Later th(i 
meaning was forgotten and the name was corrupted into 
‘ paradesi a word in common use locally. 

The Serolooical attack on the Race Prorlem. 

An anthropological study of the Cochin Jews who are 
interesting both as an isolated Semitic grou]!, and also as a dying 
community (T. Meiion) was desired. I am indebted to some 
prominent members of the community for much information, as 
well as for persuading their relatives to be measun^d and to give 
blood samples for grouping. These i^eople have for the most 
part lived quiet lives in this out of the way corner of the world 
and they are very conservative and shy. With the help of 
Mr. S. S. Koder and of Mr. E. I. Hallegua I was able to take 
physical measurements of 22 of tlui White Jews, and to get blood 
from 50, which is half the community. After that we met 
with reluctance or opposition and the work had to be discontinued. 
My friends declared that it would not be possible to get adillt 
Black Jews to submit to measuring, and they were very doubtful 
whether any of them would allow their blood to be grouped. 
Rumours and exaggeration are always rife in backward regions 
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and the Black Jews thought that I was going to discover from 
each man’s blood whether he was a Jew or a convert. Finally 
with the help of Mr. A. B. Salem and Mr. Koder 1 was able to 
get blood from over a hundred of the Black Jews in Cochin and 
Ernakulam, chiefly from the children in the Hebrew School that 
is held in an upper room connected with each of their Synagogues. 

1 shall deal first with the seriological data. It is well- 
known that the incidence of the agglutinogen B is higher in India 
than anywhere else (Snyder, Wiener). The proportioiA of the 
blood groups in Jewish communities vary in different countries 
(see Table TI) but the percentage of B is never high. Gypsies 
after centuries of residence in Hungary still show a north Indian 
type of blood group distribution. Jews in India who have 
remained endogamous should show a Near Eastern or European 
type of blood group distribution. 

Agglutinogen tests were done by the open slide method 
(Wiener) with test sera of Groups A and B supplied by the 
King Institute of Medicine, Madras. These sera had been 
originally standardized with test sera from the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, as well as with the sera supplied to mo by the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, for agglutinogen tests in Cochin in 1935 and 
1936 (Macfarlane 1936). Blood grouping of tlie Jews was done 
late in April, 1936. My o.wn blood. Group AB, was used each 
day as a check on ihe potency of the test sera. Two drops of 
each blood sample were mixed with 1 c.c. of normal saline 
and the tests were made immediately. 

Because it was the hot season most of the White Jews were 
staying at Alwaye, where they have some fine houses on the 
banks of the Periyar River. I was able to visit them there and 
to get several blood samples which 1 tested on the spot. The 
data are shown in Table I. 

The distribution of the blood groups in the three Jewish 
communities are completely dissimilar. The data for the Brown 
Jews can be disregarded because there are so few of them. These 
people are known and acknowledged to be racially mixed. The 
White Jews show a preponderance of persons in Group A. The 
reason for this is the very high degree of in-breeding. Almost 
any two White Jews possess at least one great-grandparent in 
common. The two major families, which frequently Intermarry, 
are almost homozygous for the dominant gene A. A record of a 
Jewish family in America whose members all belonged to Group A 
is referred to by Parr (in Kappers). Table II shows that 
Group A is high in Jewish communities in the Near East. Great 
caution must be exercised in attempting to draw inferences of 
racial relationships from the data of small inbred groups. 
Aiyappan (1936) found the following percentages of blood groups 
among the Pre-Dravidian Paniyan Hillmen of South Malabar: 
O 20%, A 60*4%, B 7*6%, AB 10, which are also probably due to 
inbreeding. The White Jews and the Paniyans have nothing 
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else in common anthropographically but a high frequency of 
agglutinogen A. It may be noted that the frequency of gene B 
in the White Jews is of the same order as that in the Jews of 
the Near East (Table II). Among 166 Cochin Jews none was 
found in Group AB, probably another effect of inbreeding. 

The Black or Malabar Jews show an even more unusually 
high percentage of Group O, which lacks both agglutinogens. 
Similar high percentages have only been recorded in isolated 
ancient races such as the Australians and Amerinds (Red Indians) 
who are in no way related to these Jews. It has already been 
shown (Macfarlane 1936) that there is a high percentage of 
Group O among the low caste and out-caste people of Emakulam. 
The Black Jews have lived among these people for hundreds of 
years and there is every reason to believe that they have followed 
the old Hebrew customs of taking wives and concubines from 
the native inhabitants. These women most likely came from 
the servant, fisherman and labourer classes. The high class 
Hindu Sudras in this region, the Nairs, have always been 
matriarchal. It is very unlikely that Nair women would asso¬ 
ciate with the Jews. Likewise it is improbable that members of 
the ancient 8t. Thomas or Syrian (Christians, would take service 
with the Jews. This leaves only such castes as the various 
artisans, Illuvas,^ Valans, and the pre-Dravidian Pulayas, many 
of whom were slaves. In Table 1 blood group data from 260 
persons belonging to all the low castes have been lumped together. 
These data were collected by Dr. P. Narayan Menon and myself 
at the General Hospital, Ernakulam, in 1935-36 ; they include 
those for 182 Illuvas and Pre-Dravidian Tribes which were 
published previously by castes (Macfarlane 1936). Since persons 
who type as Groups A and B may be heterozygous for the recessive 
gene R (of Group 0) the frequency, r, of this gene is much 
higher than the percentage of Group O phenotypes. The chances 
that any low caste woman in Ernakulam will jiossess gene R 
are 7 for to 3 against. 

The genes A, B, and R which give the blood groups are 
multiple allelomorphs. In a closed population when selection is 
absent ‘ under any system of mating the ratio of dominant to 
recessive allelomorphs remains constant ’ (Haldane). Among 
the White Jews the two largest and financially most favoured 
families belong to Group A. Members of other families tend to 
move away for better opportunities, thus causing an unconscious 
selection of Group A people. The children of non-Semitic con¬ 
cubines have been strictly segregated socially and there are no 
physical indications of admixture with Indian people. The 
Black Jews have probably descended from Semitic immigrants 
who from time to time took native converts as wives. This 

I Also spelled Izhuva (Ayyar, Macfarlane), the simpler spelling is 
used here after Guha, Census of India, 1931, Volume I. 
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eomminiity therefore eoulinually received more additions of tlie 
preponderant local gene R, and the percentage of Group O 
(genotype RR) increased. 

Table 11 gives some data on blood groups of Jewish com¬ 
munities together with that for other people in the same country. 
It is interesting to note that Ge.rman dews show a lower per- 
c(Mitage of CJroup B than GcTinans in Berlin where thtu-e is an 
underlying Slavic racial elem(‘nl. Poles were found to have a 
higher percentage of Group B than Polish dews. The furl hm* 
East the residence of the Jewish community the highcT the ])er- 
centage of Group B, which is true of human grou])s as a whole. 

Anthropologically and historically tlui dews must be 
recognizc^l, lik(' the Aryans, as a cultural group of mixed racial 
strains, they are not a race in the biological sense. Kaj)pers 
(19.34) doubts that all the Jews in the world originated from 
Rilestinian ancestors, arid the Grc'at Fiabbi’s instructions to the 
Black Jews of (bchin prove that this is not (considered necessary. 

Few people realize that it is not dithcult for a Gentile woman 
to become a Jewess. It is more convenient for orthodox Jewesses 
if their personal servants be of the J(*wish faith. There is an 
Indian girl in Cochin of Hindu parentage who was brought up 
from childhood as a dewess and traiiK'd in all the l^aws and 
ritual by Mr. Koder’s grandmother. When she reached maturit y 
there was nobody a-mong tlie Jewish communities who would 
marry her ; she therefore became a Roman Catholic convert 
and married an Indian (diristian. 

Physical ANXiiRoroLOGY of White Jews. 

In 1935 measurements were made of thirteen female and 
nine male White dews. It was not ])ossible to obtain more and 
these meagre data are given because all the subjeccts are relatives, 
and as a family record some interesting points may be noted. 
They are evidently highly heterozygous and there is considerable 
variation among sibs in spite of generations of inbreeding, which 
is to be expected from the foregoing descriptions of the origins 
of the community. The cephalic indices show that some are 
strongly brachycephalie, while there is also a mesocephalie 
minority. Kappcrs found that the Jews of the Near East 
similarly showed two distinct groups. The Aschkenasim and 
Mosul Jews were brachycephalie from Subarean ancestors, and 
had large convex noses. The Sephardim and Turkish Jews were 
mesocephalie from an Asiatic-Mediterranean mixture. 

The average cephalic index for these White Jews is 81-5. 
Ayyar found the average for the Black Jews to be 77-1, but does 
not mention how many were measured. The Jews are of a good 
height. They lead a sedentary life and many of them are plump 
and soft. They have a poor carriage and tend to walk with the 
pelvis swung forward and the feet splayed. They are rather 
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phlegmatic and do not gesticulate like the Jews in Europe. 
Some of them are blonde and a few red headed others have black 
hair. The hair is seldom straight, though often fine, and several 
people have definitely kinky hair which may indicate distant 
North African affinities (Plates 5 and 6, figs. 24-34). There are no 
real blue eytis at present among them but s(weral types of light 
hazc^l colour as well as grey. The ears tend to be large and scweral 
peopki have marked Darwin’s points on their pinnse. In spite 
of a soft diet most of the adults have good teeth, but some of 
the children suffer from a very severe type of dental caries which 
blackens tlui first teeth. Their skins vary from very fair to olive 
brown. It is giiruTally believed that these White Jews are of an 
unhealthy waxen white, probably because of the exaggerated 
descriptions of Pierre Loti (Day, Loti). All white children in 
India lack rosy cheeks, if they live on the plains, and generally 
have a fired appearance, and this is true of the young »lews ; 
they are not allowed out in the hot sun and some have a pallid 
complexion. 

Exact data on morbid or i)athological conditions have not 
yet b(HUX obtaiiu'd. A majority of them suffer from infected 
tonsils and adenoids, and about fifty per ctuil-. hav(^ bad eyes. 
There are some cases of diabetes. Hereditary mejital derange¬ 
ment is present in two of the important families and is often mani¬ 
fested as manic deprc'ssion in middle aged women. There is 
one feeble-minded young man and several moronic types. 
Eertility is rather low and some women have involuntary 
abortions. 

On the other hand there are several very able members of 
the community, including a successful physician and other 
University graduates. Although most of them are land-owners 
they are not well off now because of the decline in prices of 
agricultural products. One of the White Jews was the first to 
introduce Japanese rickshaws into C^ochin. One of thi^ most go 
ahead famili(‘S has a thriving retail business, and its members own 
and operate ferries and other types of transport on the harbour 
and backwaters. None of them has taken up banking or money 
lending. 

Given a balanced diet, proper exercise and modern educa¬ 
tional facilities, members of this community will undoubtedly 
rise to prominence. 

Conclusions. 

Evidence from blood groujxs, physical and cultural 
anthropology shows that if the claims which each Jewish com¬ 
munity makes for itself be combined with the statements jbhat 
the other Jewish community makes about them, the resulting 
account of their race and origins is probably near the truth. 

The White Jews have preserved a Near Eastern and 
European Semitic strain and show no indications of admixture 
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with Malayalis. They are descended in the male line from Jewish 
immigrants from Arabia, North Africa and Europe who have 
arrived during the past 450 years. The fact that they have a 
few customs peculiar to themselves and to the Black Jews, some 
of which show local Hindu influence, demonstrates a cultural 
continuity with an ancient Indian Jewish community. They 
have probably descended from inhabitants of the old Jewish 
principality at Shingli (Cranganore) of a millenium ago, through 
female lines. All the descendants of these early Jewish settlers in 
the male lines have died out or moved Away . 

The Black Jews are the descendants of mixed Semitic and 
native Malayali ancestors. In the past converted and manu¬ 
mitted Indian slaves have been absorbed into this community. 
Their origin was no doubt in true Semites who came to 
Cranganore long ago. According to Rabbinical ruling they are 
true Jews if they follow all the Judaic ritual. Judaism is a 
culture and Jews come from many races. 

It is quite possible that there exist in Kerala people of 
similar racial admixtures among Anglo-Indians, Black Jews, 
Hindus (matriarchal low castes), and Muslims. 


Table I. 

Blood Groups of Jews and of Low Castea in. Cochin. 


Ca.ste. 

Nos. 

Percentages in Groups. 

Frequencies. 

O 

A 

B 

AB 

P 

q 

r 

Wliito Jews . . 

r>o 

18 

62 

20 

0 

42-7 

14-8 

42-5 

Brown Jews 

10 

40 

10 

60 

0 




Black Jews . . 
Misc. Low 

10(5 

73-6 

10-4 

16 

0 

5-7 

8-7 

85-6 

Castes 

1 260 

1 48-1 

1 29-3 

1 161 

1 6-5 

1 19-9 

1 11-3 

1 69-6 




Distribution of Blood Groups in Jewish and neighboring Communities. 
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Dutch 
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Macedonian Turks 
Syrian Jews 

Syrian Muslims .. 
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1 from Landsteiner, K. ‘ The Hummi Blood Groups 1928. 

2-10 from Wiener, A. S. ‘ Blood Groups and Blood Transfusion 1935. 

11-13 from Parr, L. W., in Kappers, C. U. A., ‘ An Introduction to the Anthropology of the Near East *, 1934. 






Measurements of Cochin Jews —9 males. 
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Kxn.ANiXTioNS TO Platks 1 TO (). 


Plate 1, 

Fig. 1. Doorway of Taratliosi Synagogiio of Whito Jews. J5ri(lgo 
loads to old Dobrow Sc'bool. 

Fig. 2. L(ivito in doorway ol Paraibosi Synagogiio witli largo 
ciu'omonial born (Sbofdr). Noto abnsbox in wall bohind. 

Fig. 3. ProtJHT and sistor, aged 7 and 10. Nophow and nio.co of 
pooplo in platos o and 0. JMt'asnrod as Nos. 132 and 133. 

Fig. 4. Dlonde Whito Jow girl and boy of mixed Brown Jews. 

Fig. 5. Young boys of tbo Wlnto Jews. 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 6. Ancient copper-plate grants of tho VVliite Jews. Actual size. 

of each plate 11x5 inches. 

Fig. 7. Jlovorse of third jdato in tig. 6. 

Plate 3. —Phyfiicdl Types among tke iVhilc Jews of Cochin. 

Fig. 8. Spinster ag(‘d 50. Measured as No. 111. 

Fig. 9. Aged LS, unmarried, sister of elder girl in iig. 11. 

Fig. 10. Ilacholor, aged IS. Not measured. 

Fig. 11. (dris aged 14 and 17. Measured as Nos. 144 and 145. 

Elder is sister of tig. 9. 

Fig. 12. Aged 36. Married. Measured as No. 143. 

Fig. 13. Bachelor, aged 59. Swarthy complexion. Only O-tyjio 

nose in commiuiily. 

Fig. 14. Same as fig. 13 in traditional Sabbeth dress. Cap and 
waistcoat of coloureii silk. 

Plate 4 .—Physical Types among Cochin Black Jews. 

Figs. 15 and It). Modern educated man. 

Fig. 17. A prominent memln'i* of the eommunity. Sianitic type. 
Fig. 18. Old schoolmaster of Synagogue Hebrew school. 

Fig. 19. Croup of children. Fig. 20. Cirls in every-day dress. 

Plate 5 .—Members of one Pamily of H7a7c Jews. Second cousins to people 
in Plate 6. 

Fig. 21. Spinster, aged 36. Sister of fig. 22, aunt of the rest. 
Measured as No. 142. 

Figs. 22-23. Scholar arnl University graduate, aged 48. Brother 
of fig. 21, father of other three. Measured as No. 134. 

Figs. 24-25. Wife of fig. 39, aged 23. Measured as No. 128. 
Hair frizzy. 

Figs. 26-27. Student, aged 17. Measured as No. 139. ' 

Fig. 28. Student, aged 18. Measured as No. 138. 

Plate 6 .—Three White Jews, Sibs (Brothers and Sister). 

Figs, 39-40. Husband of fig. 24, aged 26. Measured as No. 129. 
Figs. 31-32. Bachelor, aged 23. Measured as No. 131. 

Figs. 33-34. College student, aged 25. Unmarried. Measured as 
No. 147. Hair frizzy. 
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Plate 2. 
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Fig. 6. Ancient copperplate granis of th(5 White Jews. 
Actual si/o of each plato is 11x5 inches. 
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Fig. 7. 

Reverse of the 3rd plate .* 
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Plate 3. 
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!•>. Iligs. 1;» ami 16. Modem eduoatoil man.) I’ro. 16. 



Fid. 17. 




Fig. 17. A i^rorui- 
nent member of 
the coiaTniiiiity. 
Semi tie typo. 


Fig. 18. Oldeehool- 
master of Syna¬ 
gogue Hebrew 
School. 



Fig. 19. Group of 
children. 


t Fig. 20. Girls in 

< I everyday dress. 



Physical Types among the Black Jews oi Cochin. 
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Plate 5 





Fia. 21. Spinster, aged 30. 
I Sister of Fig. 22.] 


Fkj. 22. h’H!. 23. 

[ Figs. 22-23. I Tni VC rsity graduato, ugo( 1 4S. ] 



Fig. 24. 


[Figs. 24-25. Wife of Fig. 2!). aged 23. Hair frizzy.] 


Fig. 25. 
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Volume III, 1937. 

Article No. 2. 

The Social Institutions of the Malpaharias. 

By Sasanka Sekher Harkar. 

(Communicated by Dr. B. S. GuJia.) 

The Malpaharias are an aboriginal tribe occupying the 
southern portion of the Kajmahal Hills in the district of Santal 
Perganas. "I'hey are very closely related to the Malers, who 
occupy the northern part of the same district. In the census of 
1931 the Malpaharias are mentioned as speaking ‘ a western 
dialect of Bengali ’ ^ and the view has been expressed that the 
Millers and the Malpaharias belong to two different ethnic stocks.^ 
It is true, of course, that a large number of the Malpaharias 
have already entered the Hindu fold and some speak the dialect 
of Malto which is not akin to their present tongue, but this is 
not universal with all the Malpaharias.^ 


Social Groups. 

The Malpaharias arc divided into the following social 
groups which llisley called septs,^ namely : (1) Singh, (2) Kumar, 
(3) Ahri, (4) Herhi, (6) Grihi, (6) Manjhi, (7) Pujhor, (8) Rai, 
(p) Pator, (10) Ghuns, (11) Daloi. These social groups cannot 
lie called clans, as they are neither strictly exogamous nor 
unilateral kinship groups. They have no function in controlling 
marriages, which like the Malers are reckoned by the prohibited 
degrees.® Some of the above social groups appear to have 
their origins in different occupations. The social groups men¬ 
tioned above, are not, however, mot with among all the 
Malpaharias but are true of the Malpaharias of Dumka Sub¬ 
division wherefrom mj'' data were mostly collected. I have also 
collected some social data from the Malpaharias, who have 
settled down in the tea gardens of Darjeeling from a long time 
but they do not possess any of the above group names. 


1 CenaiLS Oj India, 1931—Bihar and Orissa, Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 233. 

2 Qhosh, R. R.—^Note on tho Sauria or Malor Paharias— Cenaua of 
India, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, B, p. 112. 

8 Sarkar, S.—Tho Census and the Malpaharias, Current Science, 
January, 1034. 

* Risley— Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1892, Vol. II, p. 99. 

8 According to the prohibited degrees ‘marriage with any person 
descended in a direct line from the same parents is universally forbidden ’. 
Usually the formula for prohibited degrees is extended to the lines of 
paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt. 
(Risley, loc, cit., I, Introduction, xiix.) 

( 26 ) 
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Society. 

Among the Malpaharias, social rules are not very strict. 
Genealogical records show that the marriage tie is loose. Mothers 
very often leave the house with their new paramours keeping 
their children behind. Usually a marriage union can be dis¬ 
solved before the elders of the village by the woman merely, 
returning the bride-price and leaving all her children by her 
former husband with him. Jhibies feeding on their mothers 
breast are allowed to go temporarily with their mother but 
they have to come to their father when they aro five years old. 
The father is to pay some maintenancjo allowance during the 
above period. In such cases the bride-price is not returned but 
kept in lieu of the maintenfince allowance of the child. 

The looseness of the family tie is due in the main to the 
excessive habit of alcoholism. Both the sexes indulge in drinking 
the palmyra palm toddy very largely ; the country liquors are 
also used in spite of the vigilance of the excise people. Among 
the Santals and the Malers unlicensed drinking is resorted to 
only on festive occasions but the habit of daily indulgence among 
the Malpaharias may not improbably have produced a large 
number of barren women in every village. The average death- 
rate is above the normal and the birth-rate seems to be below 
that of the Malers, though the women of the latter tribe are 
given to harder life than the Malpaharia women. In some 
places, however, among both the Malpaharias and the Malers 
living on the plains there is a tendency of higher birth-rates due 
to more prosperous conditions of living. 

Obimes. 

There is an increasing amount of crime among the 
Malpaharias at the present time. In some places ^ the Police 
authorities have been compelled to enforce the Criminal Tribes 
Act on these people. This Act docs not permit any person to 
leave his own village for any distant place without informing the 
police. These people are reported to bo expert thieves. 
Burglary, larceny, and house-breaking are the most common 
offences. 


Government. 

The Malpaharias have no government of their own. Where 
they have settled down in the Hindu villages they aro counted 
as members of the village. In some isolated places where the 
village is entirely composed of the Malpaharias there is a village 
headman of their own, but in the Dumka Subdivision it is hardly 


* The personal observations of the author are from the village Assansol, 
Dumka. 
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seen, excepting in a few villages only. In every village, whether 
Hindu or 8antal, there is a village headman, who is usually an 
elderly man of the village. It is not hereditary like the Malers. 
The village Assansol, already referred to, though wholly a 
Malpaharia village, has a Hindu headman. The Malpaharias 
are totally deprived of all judicial powers concerning themselves. 
The function of the village headman is to keep the whereabouts 
of the villagers, to collect taxes, and to help the Government in 
such matters, as the arrest of an individual or his identification, 
etc. 

Kinship System. 

The Malpaharias at present use mostly the Hengali terms of 
kinship. The classifi(*atory system is present to some extent. 
Father's younger brother and stop-father (Kaka) are designated 
by the same t(irm. The Maler classificatory system is extended 
l o a wider group of relatives than the Malpaharias. Among the 
Malers, along with the above two relations, the same term is used 
to two other relatives, father’s younger sister’s husband, and 
mother’s younger sister’s husband. The single term for step- 
mother, and mother’s younger sister (Mosi) among the 
Malpaharias includes two more relatives, father’s younger sister, 
and father’s younger brother’s wife among the Malers. This 
change in the Malpaharia kinship system has probably been due 
to their contact with the Bengalis. 

Traces of dual organization,^ as is evidenced from the 
kinship terms are mot with in the Malpaharia society. The 
Malpaharias employ the same term for father’s elder brother 
and mother’s older sister’s husband (jetha) and their wives (jethi). 
The Malers employ the same term for younger brother and 
mother’s younger sister’s husband and their wives. 

The relationship terms used among the Malpaharias are as 
follows :— 

RKT.ATIONSUIP TABI.E. 





NaMK or V^]l.LA(JKS. 


Rolatiouship 






Terms. 







({undo. 

Assansol. 

1 

Fitkaria. 

1 

Amlagarhi. 

I. 

Father . . 

Bubb»\ 

Bap 

Dada 

Dada 

2. 

Step-father 

Kaka 

Sat-Bap 

Kaka 

Kaka 


F.F.B. .. 

Jetha 

Jetha 

.lothe 

Jetha 

•I. 

F.Y.B. .. 

Kaka 

Kaka 

Kaka 

Kaka 

5. 

F.K.B.W. 

Jethi 

Jethai 

Jethai 

Jethi 

6. 

F.Y.B.W. 

Kaki 

Kaki j 

Kaki 

Kaki . 


1 Ghiuye, G. S.—Dual Organization in India, Joiir, Anth. Ins., 
Vol. LIII, p. 79. 
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Relationship Table— (contd.) 


Relatioiiahiu 


Name of Villages. 



Terms. 

Oaiido. 

AssSnsol. 

Fitkaria. 

Amlagarhi. 

7. 

F.E.S. . . 

.Jethi 

Pisi 

Jethai 

Jethi 

8. 

F.E.S.H. 

Jethfi 

Pisa 

Jethe 

Jetha * 

9. 

F.Y.S. . . 

Pisi 

Pisi 

Pisi or Nana 

Pisi 

10. 

F.Y.S.H. 

Pisa 

Pisa 

Pisa 

Pisa 

11. 

F.F. 

Aja 

Aja 

Aja 

Aja 

12. 

F.F.F. . . 

Dada 

Dada 

Dada 

Dada 

13. 

F.M. 

Ayah 

Ayah 

Ayah 

Aniah 

14. 

F.F.M. . . 

Didi 

Didi 

Dadi 

16. 

Mother . . 

Ma 

Mai 

Mai 

Mayo 

16. 

Step-mot her 

Mosi 

Mosi 

Mosi 

Mosi 

17. 

M.E.S. .. 

Jethi 

Jethi 

Jethai 

Jethi 

18. 

M.E.S.H. 

Jetha 

Jothe 


Jetha 

19. 

M.Y.S. .. 

Mosi 

Mosi 

Mosi 

Mosi 

20. 

M.Y.S.H. 

Mosa 

Mosa 

Mosa 

Mosa 

21. 

M.B. 

Mamma 

Mamma 

Mama 

Mama 

22. 

M.B.W. . . 

Mammi 

Mammi 

Mami 

Mami 

23. 

M.F. 

Aja 

Aja 

Aja 

Aja 

24. 

M.M. . . 

Aaiat 

Aji 

Didi 

Asiah 

25. 

E.B. 

Dada 

Dada 

Dada 

Dada 

26. 

E.B.W. . . 

Bhaj 

Bhoftji 

Bhaje 

Bhoujai 

27. 

Y.B. 

By name 

Chota Bhai 

Bhai 

Bhai 

28. 

Y.B.W. .. 

Bo 

Boaain 

Boasin 

Buasin 

29. 

E.S. 

Didi 

Didi 

Didi 

Didi 

30. 

E.S.H. .. 

Bonuui 

Boimui 

Bohonai 

Bohonai 

31. 

Y.S. 

By name 

Bahin 

Chota Bahin 

Chota Bahin 

32. 

Y.S.H. .. 

Salo 

Paran 

Paran 

Paranas 

33. 

Wife 

By the name 
of the child. 

Bohu 

Mahargirthan 

Girthiln 

34. 

W.E.B. .. 

Oisahamari 

Paran i 

Paran 

Para nas 

36. 

W.E.B.W. 

Didi 

Sarojin 

Sarojin 

Didi 

36. 

W.Y.B. .. 

Bhai 

Sala 

Sayo 

Sayo 

37. 

W.Y.B.W. 

Buasin 

Sarojin 

Sarojin 

Bahin 

38. 

W.E.S. .. 

Bohinsar 

Jethsas 

Bahinsas 

Bahinsas 

39. 

W.E.S.H. 

Baisarhu 

Surhu 

Sarho Bhai 

Bhai 

40. 

W.Y.S. .. 

Sali 

Sali 

Sauii 

Sauii 

41. 

Y.S.H. .. 

Sarobhai 

Sarubhai 

Chota Sarho 

Sarho Bhai 

42. 

W.F. .. 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Sasur 

43. 

W.M. .. 

Sas 

Sas 

Sas 

Sas 

44. 

Husband 

By the name 
of the child. 

By the name 
of the child. 

Maharmarad 

Marad 

45. 

H.E.B. .. 

Jethaso 

Jethaso 

Bhesur 

Bhasur 

46. 

H.E.B.W. 

Didi 

Bhajoi 

Didi 

Didi 

47. 

H.Y.B. .. 

Gutin 

Der 

Chota Dewar 

Dewar 

48. 

H.Y.B.W. 

Gutin 

Gutin 

Chota Gutin 

Batin 

49. 

H.E.S. .. 

Sas 

Jethsas 

Bara Bahin 

Didi 

60. 

H.E.S.H. 

Bhai 

Sarhu 

Bara 

Bahanai. 

Dada . 

61. 

H.Y.S. .. 

Nanad 

Nanad 

Chota Bahin 

Nanad 

52. 

H.Y.S.H. 

Bai 

Nanadasi 

‘Bahin Jam&i 

Bhai 

53. 

H.F. 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Sasur 
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Relationship Table— { conchl .) 


Relationship 


Name of 

Villages. 



Terms. 

Gahclo. 

Assansol. 

Fitkaria. 

Amlagarhi. 

54. 

H.xM. 

vSiirt 

Sa.s 

Siis 

Sas 

65. 

Son 

Nann u 

Beta 

Maharbeta 

Bt'ta 

56. 

Z.W. 

Hohii 

Putho 

Maliur Bohu 

Bohu 

57. 

z.z. 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

58. 

z.z.w. .. 

Natin 

Nat in Putho 

Natin 

Niitini 

59. 

Z.D. 

Natni 

Natni 

Natni 

Natni 

60. 

Z.D.H. .. 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

61. 

Z.W.F. . . 

Samdi 

Samdi 

Samdi 

Samdi 

62. 

Z.W.M. .. 

Samdin 

Samdin 

Samdin 

Samdin 

63. 

Daughtor 

Nariin 

Boti 

Maharboti 

J^oti ^ 

64. 

D.H. 

Jowai 

Mahar Jewai 

Mahar Jewai 

J ewai 

65. 

D.Z. 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

Nati 

66. 

D.Z.W. .. 

Natin 

Natin Bohu 

Natiii 

Natin 

67. 

D.D. 

Niitni 

Natni 

Natin 

Natni 

68. 

D.D.H. .. 

Nati 

Natin Jewai 

Nati 

Nati 

69. 

D.H.F. .. 

Samdhi 

Samdhi 

Samdhi 

Samdhi 

70. 

D.H.M. . . 

Samdhin 

Samdhin 

Samdhin 

Samdhin 


F — Father. 
M = Mother. 
B = Brother. 
S = Sister. 

E Elder. 


Y = Younger. 
W = Wife. 

H = Husband. 
D = Daughter. 
Z = Son. 


Birth. 

A separate hut is usually erected for the purpose of delivery 
of a Malpaharia woman. The Dom or Hari mid wives are called 
in to attend on the pregnant woman. The number of days for 
which she is confined to the lying-in hut varies in difi'erent 
places. The Malpaharias of Keroduli observe three weeks as 
the period of confinement and three baths are taken after the 
end of each week, in Titria, a Malpaharia village in Pakur 
Subdivision only seven days are observed in the lying-in hut 
but the woman is officially declared clean after twenty-one days. 
In Dumka, only nine days are considered necessary in the 
lying-in hut but the woman is officially declared clean after 
six months. During these periods meals cooked by her are 
tabooed. 


Name-giving. 

Among the Malpaharias the child is named on the day when 
the mother leaves the lying-in hut, i.e. after nine days in Dumka, 
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seven days in Pakur, and twenty-one days in Keroduli.^ The 
Santal custom of naming the baby after the name of the grand¬ 
father is met with in Keroduli area only. Names are also given 
after the name of the hither’s younger brother, father’s elder 
brother, and mother’s younger sister. 

The Malpahari«as of Dumka Subdivision have adopted a 
second ceremony known as giving the first rice to the mouth of 
the baby from the Bengalis, and the mother is declared clean 
after this ceremony is over and here the mother is to cook this 
meal for the invited guests. The first rice ^ is given to'the 
baby by its fatiier and wIkui the latter is absent the father’s 
brother offers it. 

The Malpaharias are in the habits of suppressing their 
original names when they come out to the tea gardens or else¬ 
where for the purposes of employment. Tliis fact was revealed 
to the author when he was taking anthropometric measurements 
of this tribe in Darjeeling tea gardens. 


Marriaoe. 

Among the Malpaharias, marriage is always arranged by the 
elders of the bride and the bridegroom. The consents of the 
boy and the girl are very rarely taken. There is, like the Mfilers, 
a professional matchmaker known as Sithudar and his function 
consists in the negotiations only. Like the Malers, ho does not 
take part in the actual ceremony at all among these people. 
The Malpaharias, dwelling on the Pakur-Godda area, still retain 
the Maler influence because of close contiguity and like the 
Malers, practise adult marriage. The Malpaharias appear to 
have adopted the custom of child marriage after low castes 
Bengalis. Both the sexes are married between the ages of eight 
and twelve and this age limit strictly applies to Dumka Sub¬ 
division. 

The Malpaharias do not marry within kinship groups. 
Marriage, as stated already, is controlled by the prohibited 
degrees of relationship. Polygamy is in vogue among the rich. 
Levirate is recognized. The latter custom is not in vogue among 
the Bengalis and the Malpaharias are now learning to disapprove 
of it after the latter. 

The bride-price among these people varies from Rs.l2 to 
20. The actual marriage takes place when the guardians of 
the bride and the bridegroom have settled the dowry, bride- 


1 The village Keroduli is situated on the Pakur-Godda line, i.o. the 
present border line of the Maler and the Malpaharia c\ilturos. The area 
to the north of this line is occupied by the Malers and the south by the 
Malp&harias. 

^ 2 Among the Hindus the first rice is given to the mouth of the baby 
by its mother’s brother : the latter being absent father’s brother is selected. 
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price, etc. The ceremony is held during the day. On the 
appointed day, the bridegroom party starts for the bride’s house 
with the bride-price and necessary presents, the latter consisting 
of a bangle, usually of zinc, and a turban. These are offered 
immediately when the bride is presented for the actual ceremony. 
The bangle is presented to the bride’s eldest sister, and the 
turban to the youngest brother. Then the bride-price is paid 
and the ceremony begins. The head of the bride is besmeared 
with oil and vermilion by the bridegroom. The Oerhi of the 
bride’s village functions as the priest. Ho then places the 
bride’s hand on the groom’s hand and asks him to be loving 
and kind to her. During the ceremony the bride and the 
groom sits facing each other. The Derhi of the bridegroom’s 
village worships Maro ^ before the party sets out for the bride’s 
house. After the ceremony, a huge feast is given. Rice-beer 
and meat form the most important items. The bride and the 
bridegroom are then left in a separate room and meals are 
offered to them in one plate only. This plate is given as a dowry 
to the bride by her father. 

The bride comes along with the bridegroom’s party on the 
same day. Then after eight days the bridegroom brings her to 
his father-in-law’s house. This is known among the Malpaharias 
as ‘ Atmangala ’ and this term is also used by both the Malors 
and the Malpaharias of the Pakur-Godda area. The bride 
stops in her father’s house only for a day and then she comes 
with her husband as a permanent inmate of his house. 

Death and Funeral Rites. 

The dead is either buried or burnt. In Pakur, like the 
Malors, the dead is always buried with the head to the west. 
In Humka both the methods of disposing of the dead are practised. 
In Gahdo, the Malpaharia Rdjd of the Kumar clan always 
buries the dead. Here the head is placed towards the north. 
The choice between cremation and burial depends upon the 
pecuniary status of the dead man’s relatives. The personal 
belongings are always given away with the departed. The 
dead man’s relatives are prohibited from taking salt, fish and 
meat for nine days. On the 10th day all the relatives shave 
and bathe. The chief mourner of the deceased (eldest son in 
the case of the parents, and oldest relatives in case of others) 
performs the srddh ceremony. This also has been adopted firom 
the Bengalis and is met with among the Malpaharias of Dumka. 
Then the chief mourner comes with his relatives to the funeral 
place and offers rice, rice-beer, a few maize grains, and some rice 
flour. All the relatives are to offer some food to the departed 


I No such deity is worshipped among the Malers during marriage. 
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and this is done after the chief mourner has finished his offerings. 
Then follows the usual feast. The offering of a few maize 
grains along with other food materials is the only surviving trait 
of maize, forming such an important factor in all the ceremonies 
in the northern hills among the Malers and to some extent among 
the Malpaharias of Pakur and Pakur-Godda area. 

The Malpaharias keep a separate piece of land for funeral 
purposes. This is situated outside the village. At present, 
most of these Malpaharias prefer to bum the dead. After the 
body is burnt a piece of bone is thrown into a deep tank yhoro 
water is present throughout the whole season. The Malpaharias 
of the Pakur-Godda area always bum the dbad with head to the 
west. The custom of throwing a bit of bone in the water is 
not in vogue here. The latter custom is not met with among 
the Malers and seems to have been adopted from the Hindus. 
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Notes on rural customs of Dinajpur District. 

By Karunakbtan Sen. 

These are more or less disjointed notes on some customs 1 
happened to observe in the interior of the Dinajpur District last 
winter. I did not have the time or opportunity to take up a 
systematie social study. But even so, it may he worth while to 
keep record of those customs that T happened to observe. The 
notes must be jirecedod by a short account of the area and the 
population. 

The Area .—The area is the northern and central part of the 
Dinajpur District in North Bengal lying near about the Eastern 
Bengal Railway extension to Ruhea. It is almost an agricultural 
area. The soil towards the north is not too good and is sandy. 
There is a lot of jungle and scrub, and the country looks as 
if it has not been reclaimed from the forest so very long ago. 
The main crops are paddy, jute, sugar-cane and mustard. 
Towards the monj central part of the distri(^t, the soil improves 
and good paddy is grown. This part looks older. Almost every 
village has large and old tanks with high embankments roimd 
with occasional depressions in them, which serve as an outlet for 
the overflow during the rains. Ruins of old brick-built houses 
and old stone images are also found in many villages. The 
central area looks as if it was once better populated and more 
prosperous than now. 

The Population .—^The population is divided between Hindus 
and Muhammedans. The Hindus mostly belong to the caste called 
Rajbangshis. The controversy whether the Muhammedans are 
Rajbangshi converts has not been settled. There are some men 
from North India and a fair sprinkling of Santals and Oraons. 
Among the Hindus I found an interesting community towards 
the extreme north of the area. These are landlords eLr\(i jotedars, 
who have emigrated from Rajputana through Bihar and are 
still restricting their marriage relations to the emigrant com¬ 
munities here and elsewhere in Bengal and parts of Bihar. 

An interesting movement has taken place among the 
Rajbangshis, led by late Rai Sahib Panchanan Barman, M.B.E., 
of Rangpur. They are now calling themselves Kshatriyas, 
adopting the sacred thread and the style of Barman or Singha. 
The effects of the movement are more apparent near the towns 
and the more central area of the district. They are asking for 
special representation in the legislatures and local bodies and a 
reserved percentage of the smaller government jobs. Socially, 
it has led to queer results—especially in the position of women. 

( 33 ) 
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The women of the caste used to have some freedom of movement, 
worked in the fields and visited markets and hats, the age of 
marriage used to be comparatively high, and the remarriage of 
widows was socially approved. All this is changing. Women 
now want bullock-carts for moving about, the age of marriage 
is getting lower and though the remarriage of widows is still 
practised sometimes, it has lost its social sanction. Where it 
lias not objectively altered the customs it has at least changed 
tlie social ideal. Tn the matter of dress also there have been 
changes. The dress of women formerly used to be, and in the 
interior still is, a ])iecc of cloth about feet by 3 wiAi very 
wide bordt'rs, tied round the chest below the arms and reaching 
down to the knee. In the cold weather they wear a thick cotton 
wrapper round the upper part of the body. The lower garment 
is wov(ui lo(‘ally and sometimes (jonsists of two smaller pieces 
sewn together. The (*otton wrappers are made in Bombay. A 
brick colour with a black border is the most popular variety in 
wrappers. But near the towns the women are now using the 
large sari more usual in otlu^r parts of Bengal. The movement 
has given the community greater self-respect and some material 
advantages but its g(U)cral effect seems to mo to be anti-liberal 
and against social progress. Tt would be interesting to make a 
closer study of the situation for it is typical of movements among 
the so-called depressed classes, when tliey begin to imitate what 
are supposed to be the ways-of the higher castes. 

InduMrks .—The economic activities of the population are 
almost entirely agricultural. There are a few other industries 
like pottery, hand-loom weaving and making rough mats from 
jute. Tn a few villages silk-worms arc reared on a small scale 
by women and rough silk (Endi) is produced and woven. The 
only indication of industrialism is a sugar-mill at Setabganj. 
But its labour is drawn from the emigrant up-country population. 
The mill affects local agricultural production only within a 
radius of about six miles. Beyond that r.adius the cultivators 
find transport charges too heavy to make it profitable for them 
to sell their sugar-cane crop to the mill. The crop is therefore 
utilized for making molasses or gur locally. 

After this introduction we can proceed to a description of 
some of the local village customs. I found religious and quasi¬ 
religious customs of the Hindu population the most interesting. 

Of all deities the goddess Kali is the most important for this 
part. In every village there are huts dedicated to her and used as 
temples, fn some of them one finds an image of the goddess Kali 
—in others only a circular mound of earth, which is painted with 
vermilion and symbolizes the deity. In some a hollow drum of 
cork is kept hanging over the mound. This cylinder of pith is 
painted over in red and black ink with figures of the goddess 
Kali in the centre and other deities and fairies on either side. 
There is an omen attached to the cylinder. The believer comes 
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in the morning and stands in front of the hut. If he hapjKuis 
to face the image of Kali on the pith cylinder, it will be a good 
day for him. But if the cylinder has turned round and he ha ppens 
to face any of the other images it will be a bad day. There are 
one or two Kali temples which have a tradition of human sacrifict* 
in the past. In one village I found a local tradition of a leopard 
being captured and sacrificed to the goddess not so very long ago. 

Besides the huts which are used as templ(\s to Kali then* 
are other places—mostly a plantain grove by the way-side— 
which are sacred to Kali in another form—Smasana-Kali or 
Masan-Kali, in the local dialect, that is Kali of the cremation 
ground. Many of these have no images on them, and some of 
them are not quite obviously connected to any cremation ground. 
No formal worship with priests is held at these places—but people 
stick effigies of pith at these places. Those effigies are sold in 
the local hats, and are connected with magical practices. They 
represent fairies or demons and sometimes Kali herself. In 
these effigies the goddess is represented as having wings and 
riding on horse-back. The protruding tongue and the general 
aspect show her to be Kali. 

Images are also made of other deities who are usually wor¬ 
shipped without an imago in most parts of Bengal. I found huts 
with images of Manasa, the snake-goddess, riding on a donkey 
and with two cobras by hc^r side. This hut was again a sort of 
permanent temple. In another village—not in Binajpur but in 
th(i immediately adjoining part of the Pumea District in Bihar— 
r found a similar temple to Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 
Elsewhere in Bengal an image of Lakshmi is very rarely found. 
This image Avas quite big and was rather like the usual group of 
figures made foi* the worship of Durga. There were the images of 
Lakshmi and 8araswati, the goddess of learning, and those of 
Kartikeya and Ganesha, but the central figure of Durga was 
missing. 

Many of the villages have a village deity also—^\dth or 
without a temple. The local term for these deities is just 
‘ grama ’ or village. There is usually a place in the village—a 
grove of trees or a hut—sacred to the village deity. In one 
village I found an old stone image of Surya or the Sun-god 
worshipped as the village deity. The villagers believed the 
image to be that of a goddess—‘ Dulai-ChandiThis village 
had another deity ‘ Sarba-mangala ’ who had an image and a 
big hut and was apparently more important than the village 
deity. In many of the villages some rent-free land had been 
endowed by the landlord for the village deity or some other. 
In most cases the Mandal of the village had charge of these lands 
—but of this later on. 

Another deity was important in many villages. This is 
‘ Bisha-haii another god who protected people from snakes. 
There was no image, but a hut sacred to him and surrounded by 
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a line of plantain trees. Though such a hut was found almost 
in every village and worship of the god was apparently an 
important annual event, the villagers seemed a little ashamed of 
this deity and told me that it was the children who worshipped 
him. I found this attitude rather difficult to understand. But 
probably the explanation would have come, if I could find out 
more about the cult. 

In most villages one found dried up bamboos from which 
were hanging broken wicker-work baskets and old shoes. These 
were sacred to a village goddess who cured stomach-aches of 
children. 

About Muhamrncdans, T did not find many brick-built 
mosques. But in many villages there were huts which were 
places of worship and were called ‘ Jumma-ghars \ Where 
there were more than one in a village, the local Muhammedan 
population was very often divided into factions, each attached 
to one of the Jumma-ghars. There was a custom of having a 
picnic out in the open on Idduzzoha day. In almost every village 
there was or more tombs of Muhammedan saints and rent- 
free lands or ‘ Pir-pals ’ attached to each. One or more families 
enjoy these rent-free lands as Shebaits (the Hindu term is locally 
used for the Muhammedan shrines also) of the Pir. Their duty 
consists of looking after the tomb and lighting them on festive 
occasions. In most cases there is no clear tradition as to the 
identity of the village Pir nor about the origin of the Pir-pal 
tenancies. 

The whole question of these rent-free lands, whether attached 
to a Hindu temple or a Muhammedan shrine, demands more 
careful investigation. In many cases part of the produce from 
these lands are utilized for the purpose of worship—but the 
Shebaits also derive some personal benefit from them. In some 
cases one would find a Hindu family in charge of a Pir-pal land 
or a Muhammedan family in charge of a rent-free tenure endowed 
to a Hindu deity. In one village I found the population entirely 
Muhammedan. But the village had been given some rent- 
free lands endowed in favour of a Hindu deity. This was a fairly 
big and beautiful stone image of Vishnu-Narayana which was 
to be seen near an old tank in the middle of a jungle. The 
Muhammedan population apparently hold the image in reverence, 
looked after the place and utilized the produce of the endowed 
lands in engaging a Brahmin priest once a year for the worship 
of the deity. There is a tradition that there was another image 
near the present one. The present image has one of its arms 
broken. The villagers said that one night twenty or thirty 
years ago, the two gods had a fight—one of them fell into the 
tank and disappeared and the other’s arm was broken. The 
present image is placed against a tree and one can easily move it. 
But the villagers believe that if one came with the intention of 
taking it away or stealing it, the image would become too heavy 
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to be moved at all. Similar beliefs are apparently common 
about many deities—especially about Vishnu images. The 
Maharajah of Dinajpur has a temple near the outskirts of 
Thakurgaon town. It is said that a former Maharajah wanted 
to take the image to Dinajpur and place it in a temple there, and 
he made a canal from Dinajpur to Thakurgaon (the canal still 
exists). Dut when the boats arrived, the image became too 
heavy and refused to be moved. And it has continued to be at 
Thakurgaon. 

In connection with the question of rent-free lands the system 
of Mandal-ship also requires a more careful examination. Unlike 
many other areas in Bengal Mandals or village headmen are 
still to be found in many villages of this area. The selection of a 
headman shows varied types of compromise between a hereditary 
priiuiple, election by the villagers themselves and appointment 
by the landlord. In many cases the post of the Mandal is 
attached to a particular family. But if the son of the old Mandal 
is too young, or incompetent or unwilling to accept the responsi¬ 
bility of making collections for the landlord, the post is given to 
some one else either from the same family or another. The 
landlord very often appoints the new Mandal but with the 
consent of the villagers. Benefit of the free lands endowed to 
the village deities is often an incident to Mandal-ship. In some 
cases the Mandal is himself responsible for utilizing part of the 
income from those lands for the worship of the deities and the 
other part goes to himself. In other cases the Mandal hands over 
the collections to the landlord, who is responsible for the worship. 
In some cases the system almost amounts to an ownership of 
the whole village as a (community and management by the 
Mandal on their behalf. It is these cases and the principle 
according to which the Mandal is appointed—hereditary, elective 
or by nomination by the landlord—that seems worth fuller 
investigation to me. 

Apart from definitely religious customs, I happened to 
come across some magical customs and beliefs also. Some of 
these are for curing the sick and exorcising evil spirits. A 
number of Muhammedans practise as experts in these magical 
ceremonies and are called ‘ Mahats ’. I had no opportunity of 
observing the details of their magical rites. But I came to learn 
that skulls of cattle are an important magical object. In many 
village paths I came across these skulls, anointed with vermilion 
and scorched by lighting a fire of faggots or jute sticks. Many 
of the magical practices are associated with agriculture—as is 
natural with a rural population. I found clay models of the 
human figure or a human head placed in many fields. I first 
thought that they were scarecrows but was told that these 
figures were supposed to keep evil spirits away. A fertility rite 
is very obvious. On the day of the worship of Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth and plenty, a banana leaf is tied round fruit 
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trees. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammedans. I 
could scarcely find a mango tree or a jack-fruit tree which did 
not have this girdle of banana leaf. I was also told about a rain¬ 
foretelling magic. On the morning of Sripanchami, the day 
on which the goddess of learning is worshipped, the peasant 
goes into the field and chooses a kachu plant, ties together twelve 
leaves of the plant and calls them after the names of the twelve 
months. The next morning ho goes and sc^es in which of the 
leaves there are dew drops and he knows that there will be^rain 
in the corresponding months of the year. There are also a 
number of magical rites associated with the homestead. Many 
houses are found surrounded by bamboo poles witli a white flag 
on top—again to pr(\serve the house from evil spirits. When a 
villager decides to build a house and chooses a site, he puts four 
bamboo posts at the four corners and ties them with string and 
then he places some cooked rice in an earthen-ware vessel on the 
centre of the plot. If a bird or an animal comes for the rice 
soon, it is a good sign and the plot is all right for a house. Other¬ 
wise, he knows that there is some thing wrong with it and decides 
not to build his house f liere. Kven after he has built a house, 
if there are a number of deaths or cases of sickness closely follow¬ 
ing each other, he decides that evil spirits have taken possession 
of the jilace—ho abandons his homestead and moves over to 
another—either in another paft of the same village or in a neigh¬ 
bouring one. One is struck by the number of these abandoned 
homesteads. And it is for this reason that one does not find 
that attachment to the homestead which is such a common 
feature of village life elsewhere in Bengal. I came across this 
when 1 had to talk to the villagers about the possibilities of 
consolidation of holdings by voluntary exchange. Some of them 
pointed out that they might to have to abandon their house and 
move over to a new place and then’, a consolidated holding 
near their old homestead would not be of much use to them. 

These are jottings of unsystematic observation. But the 
area is in a remote corner of Bengal—the population is still 
primitive to a certain extent but in a state of flux. There may 
therefore be some features which are not commonly found else¬ 
where. These notes may therefore help some one who would 
like to enter into a comparative study of village customs of 
diflerent parts or one who would take up a more systematic 
study of some of the fpiestions this paper has barely indicated. 
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A Sculptured Lintel of Gupta Date from Sarnath. 

By S. N. Chakbavarti. 

During the excavations at Sarnath a door lintel (length 16' ; 
height 1' 10" ; thickness 1' 3J") with reliefs on its lower face was 
discovered in the area to the north-east of the Main Shrine. 
The reliefs were first described by Sir John Marshall and Professor 
Sten Konow ^ and subsequently by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni.^ 

The face on which the reliefs are found is divided into six 
panels, separated by representations of vihdras. The latter 
are of two kinds, alternating with each other. The first is the 
top of a vihdra with a lion’s head flanked by two lions facing on 
opposite directions or two Jambhala figures ; below, a group of 
three musicians. The other kind represents the top of a vihdra 
with dmalaka flanked by leogryphs facing on opposite directions ; 
below, standing female between a pair of pitchers or standing 
female giving something to a child squatting on either side. The 
lower portion of the lintel exhibits lines of dentils and floral 
scroll. 

Of the six panels, the one at the proper right extremity 
represents Jambhala with bljapuraka in his right hand and a. 
money purse in his left hand, sitting in easy posture, with two 
female attendants, the one on the right witli a bowl on the left 
hand and a chdmara in the right hand and the other on the left 
with a chdmara in the right hand and a harp (?) in the left hand. 
The other panel at the left extremity also exhibits Jambhala 
with the same attributes in his hand. But to his proper right 
is an amorous couple. 

In the intervening four panels are, beginning from the projjer 
right : 

1. An ascetic whoso right hand is being cut ofi* by a man, 
while one woman remains kneeling down before him and anotlier 
stands behind, both trying to dissuade him from the cruel at;!. 
His right hand is a little extended towards his aggressor in the 
gesture of delivering a sermon. The latter is shown wearing a 
diadem, a necklace of beads, and bracelets ; with a c/mn-bearer 
behind him ; with twisted upper garment hanging round his 
loins. 

2. A group of five female figures, the middle or. main 
figure dancing to the accompaniment of musical instruihents 
played on by the rest. 

1 Annual Report of the Archseological Survey of India for 1907-08, 
pp. 70ff. 

2 Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath, pp. 233ff., 
also see pp. 26-27 ; Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, pp. 12. 49. 

{ 39 ) 
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3. The same group of musicians as shown in the second 
panel. But the music has stopped. 

4. An ascetic seated cross-legged; worshippers five in 
number, on both sides. This ascetic perhaps is the ascetic in 
the first panel and the five worshippers perhaps are the five 
female musicians in the second and third panels. 

Now, what may these four panels represent ? In making 
out the interrelation of the four panels one must start from the 
second and proceed to the third and the fourth and then to the 
first panel to the proper right. According to Marshall arfd Konow 
the scene in the first panel represents the Jataka of Kshdntivndi 
and that in the fourth panel also refers to the same Jataka. 
Evidently, the second and third panels, in the opinion of these 
two scholars, bear no relation to the other two panels. It lias, 
however, been pointed out by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni that the 
four panels bear relation to one another and that tliese illustrate 
the Khantivddi-Jdiaka. 

Wo possess, however, two versions of the above Jataka in 
Sanskrit and Pali. In the Sanskrit version it bears the title of 
Kahdntivddi} which forms one of the Jatukas in the Jataka- 
mdlci, a Sanskrit rendering of only thirty-four Jatakas ascribed to 
Arya Sura. In the Pali version it bears the title of Khantivddi.^ 

The question is—which of the two versions fits in with 
the illustration in the four panels ? The Jataka in Sanskrit may 
be narrated here to our advantage, noting whore it differs from 
the corresponding Jataka in Pali. 

The Bodhisattva was an ascetic who had forsaken the world. 
As he was in the habit of always preaching forbearance and 
teaching the Law from that point of view people called him 
Kshdntivddin. Hq dwelt in a forest. One hot season the king 
of that country seized with a great longing to play in the water 
went to that forest with his harem. The women began dancing 
and singing to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
The king, as ho was tired with incessant playing and drunkenness, 
laid himself down on his precious royal couch in a beautiful 
arbour and fell asleep. The women, when they perceived that 
the king was asleep, left him behind and rambled about jovially 
in the forest. In course of their rambling through the forest 
tliey saw the ascetic Kshdntivddin who was seated cross-legged 
under a tree in an arbour. They went to him in a" humble 
attitude and sat down respectfully in a circle round him. The 
ascetic began preaching the Law to them. Meanwhile the 
king awoke and desired to continue his amorous sport. Having 
been informed by the female attendants that the women went to 


1 No. XXVITI of the Jataka-mala (ed. Kem), pp. 181“192; Transl. 
(Speyer), pp. 253-268. 

2 The Jataka (ed. Fausboll), Vol. Ill, pp. 39-43 ; Transl. (ed, Cowell), 
Vol III, pp. 26-29. 
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the other parts of the forest, the king accompaniod by his female 
warriors marched through the forest after them. W.heri he 
saw the ascetic preaching to his women he grow angry and 
rushed on him with the determination of striking him. The 
women, with anxious looks expressive of their trouble and 
consternation, rose from the earth and took leave of the astietic. 
They went to meet the king and stood near him with folded 
hands. But they perceiving that the king was marching with a 
sword in the direction of the ascetic they placed thornsoives in 
his way, and surrounding him entreated him not to strike the 
ascetic. But the king did not listen to them. The ascetic 
preached the Law to him. But the king was in such a fit of 
wrath that he directed his sharp sword to the right liand of tlie 
ascetic, which was a little extended towards him, and severed 
it from his arm. lie then cut off his both arms, his ears and nose, 
and his feet, one after the other. And as he was leaving the 
arbour after performing the cruel deed and at the very moment 
he passed out of the range of the ascetic’s vision, he was swallowed 
up by earth. 

In the corresponding Jataka in Pali we are told that 
the king, when he heard that his women were gone away 
and were sitting in attendance on a. certain ascetic, in a rage* 
seized his swore I and went off' in haste to punish the ascetic. 
Then those of the women that were most in favour, when they 
saw the king (joining in a rage, went and took the sword from the 
king’s hand and pacified him. Then the king (;ame and stood 
by the ascetic and asked him what doctrine he was preaching. 
When the ascetic told him that ho was preaching the (loctrine of 
pationcjo (‘ the not being angry when men abuse you and strike 
you and revile you ’), the king summoned his executioner with a 
view to test the reality of the ascetic’s patience. At the com¬ 
mand of the king the executioner cut off the ascetic’s hands, 
feet, nose and ears, one after the other. When the ascetic 
persisted in declaring that his patience was deep-seated within 
his heart, the king himself struck the ascetic above his heart 
with his foot. As a result of his sinful act the king was swallowed 
up by earth. 

If we compare the above two versions of the story, it will 
be noticed that the story represented in the relief bears closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit version than the Pali one. Because 
the aggressor in the first panel is undoubtedly the King, not his 
executioner. The executioner (choraghdlaka) on duty is de¬ 
scribed in the Jatakas ^ as having an axe and a scourge of thorns 
in his hand, dressed in a yellow garment and adorned with a red 
garland. But none of the attributes are found in the man who 
is depicted in the relief as striking the ascetic. 


1 The Jataka (od. FausboJl), Vol. Ill, pp. 41, 179; Transl. (ed. 
Cowell), Vol. Ill, pp. 27, 118. 
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3. The same group of musicians as shown in the second 
panel. But the music has stopped. 

4. An ascetic seated cross-legged ; worshippers five in 
number, on both sides. This ascetic perhaps is the ascetic in 
the first panel and the five worshippers perhaps are the five 
female musicians in the second and third panels. 

Now, what may these four panels represent ? In making 
out the interrelation of the four panels one must start from the 
second and proceed to the third and the fourth and then to the 
first panel to the proper right. According to Marshall and Konow 
the scene in the first panel represents the Jataka of Kshdntivddi 
and that in the fourth panel also refers to the same Jataka. 
Evidently, the second and third panels, in the opinion of these 
two scholars, bear no relation to the other two panels. It h<as, 
however, been pointed out by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni that the 
four panels bear relation to one another and that tliese illustrate 
the Khanfivddi-Jdtaka. 

We possess, however, two versions of the above Jataka in 
Sanskrit and Pali. In the Sanskrit version it bears the title of 
Kshdntivddi} which forms one of the Jatakas in the Jdtaka- 
mdld, a Sanskrit rendering of only thirty-four Jatakas ascribed to 
Arya Sura. In the Pali version it bears the title of Khfintivddi.^ 

The question is—which of the two versions fits in with 
the illustration in the four panels ? . The Jataka in Sanskrit may 
be narrated here to our advantage, noting where it differs from 
the corresponding Jataka in Pali. 

The Bodhisattva was an ascetic who had forsaken the world. 
As he was in the habit of always preaching forbearance and 
teaching the Law from that point of view people called him 
Kshdntivddin. Hq dwelt in a forest. One hot season the king 
of that country seized with a great longing to play in the water 
went to that forest with his harem. The women began dancing 
and singing to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
The king, as he was tired with incessant playing and drunkenness, 
laid himself down on his precious royal couch in a beautiful 
arbour and fell asleep. The women, when they perceived that 
the king was asleep, left him behind and rambled about jovially 
in the forest. In course of their rambling through the forest 
they saw the ascetic Kshdntivddin who was seated cross-legged 
under a tree in an arbour. They went to him in a humble 
attitude and sat down respectfully in a circle round him. The 
ascetic began preaching the Law to them. Meanwhile the 
king awoke and desired to continue his amorous sport. Having 
been informed by the female attendants that the women went to 


' No. XXVITI of the Jataka-mala (ed. Kem), pp. 181-192; TratiBl. 
(Speyer), pp. 253-268. 

2 The Jataka (ed. Fausboll), Vol. Ill, pp. 39-43 ; Transl. (ed. Cowell), 
Vol. Ill, pp. 26-29. 
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the other parts of the forest, the king accompanied by his female 
warriors marched tlirough the forest after them. W.heri he 
saw the ascetic preaching to his women he grow angry and 
rushed on him with the determination of striking him. The 
women, with anxious looks expressive of their trouble and 
consternation, rose from the earth and took leave of the as(;eti(;. 
They wont to moot the king and stood near him with folded 
hands. But they perceiving that the king was marching with a 
sword in the direction of the ascetic they placed themselves in 
his way, and surrounding him entreated him not to strike the 
ascetic. But the king did not listen to them. The ascetic 
preached the Law to him. But the king was in such a fit of 
wrath that ho directed his sharp sword to the right hand of the 
ascetic, which was a little extended towards him, and severed 
it from his arm. Ho then (;ut off his both arms, his ears and nose, 
and his feet, one after the other. And as he w^as leaving the 
arbour after performing the cruel deed and at the very moment 
he passed out of the range of the ascetic’s vision, he was swallowed 
up by earth. 

In the corresponding Jataka in Pali we are told that 
the king, when he heard that his women were gone away 
and wore sitting in attendance on a certain ascetic, in a rage 
seized his swonl and went off in haste to punish the ascetic;. 
Then tliose of the women that were most in favour, when they 
saw the king coming in a rage, wont and took the sword from the 
king's hand and pacified him. Then the king (;ame and stood 
by the ascetic and asked him what doctrine ho was preaching. 
When the ascetic told him that he was preaching the doctrine of 
patience (‘ the not being angry when men abuse you and strike 
you and revile you ’), the king summoned his executioner with a 
view to test the reality of the ascetic’s patiemce. At the com¬ 
mand of the king the executioner cut ott the ascetic’s hands, 
feet, nose and ears, one after the other. When the ascetic 
persisted in declaring that his patience was deep-seated within 
his heart, the king himself struck the ascetic above his heart 
with Jiis foot. As a result of his sinful act the king was swallowed 
up by earth. 

If we compare the above two versions of the story, it will 
be noticed that the story represented in the relief bears closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit version than the Pali one. Because 
the aggressor in the first panel is undoubtedly the King, not his 
executioner. The executioner (choraghdtaka) on duty is de¬ 
scribed in the Jatakas ^ as having an axe and a scourge of thorns 
in his hand, dressed in a yellow garment and adbrnod with a rod 
garland. Jiut none of the attributes are found in the man who 
is depicted in the relief as striking the ascetic. 


1 The Jataka (ed. Fausboll), Vol. Ill, pp. 41, 179 ; Transl. (ed. 
Cowell), Vol. Ill, pp. 27, 118. 
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On the above considerations we must reject Pandit Daya 
Ram 8ahrii’s view that the four panels illustrate the Pali version 
of the Jataka. 

The next point to be considered is—was the story in the 
relief based upon the story of Kskdntivddi in the JdUika-mdld, 
or upon a version similar to the Sanskrit story ? To put it 
briefly, when did Arya Sura, the author of the Jdtaka-mdld, 
flourish ? ^ T'dramltha (p. 90) states that Sura was known under 
different names, such as ASva^hosha, MdtfcheM, Pitrclieta, 
Durdarsha, Dharmika-subhuti, and Matichitra, He also states 
that towards the end of his life Sura was in correspondence with 
king Kanika and that he proposed to write the hundred Jatakas 
illustrating Buddha’s acquirement of the ten Fararnitas, but, 
when he had finished thirty-four, he died. Korn, who thinks 
the tradition found in Tdraudtha not probable, is induced by th(5 
purity and elegance of the language to place the Jdtaka-mdld 
approximately between t55()“()50 a.d.^ to the age of Kdliddm 
and Vardhamihira. Oldenberg observes that the work could 
not have been written after the end of the 7th (ientury a.d., as 
it seems that the Chinese traveller Using speaks of it. fie, 
however, suggests finafly that if No. 1349 of Hunya Nanjio's 
Catalogue., a work of Arya> i§ura, is written by our author, the 
Jdtaka-mdld could not be later than the end of the 4th or the 
beginning of the 5th century a.d. Speyer, following Oldenberg, 
observes that Arija Sura must have lived before 434 a.d., the 
year in whi(;h the work of Arya Sura {No. 1349 of Nanfio's 
Catalogue) was translated into Chinese. He also observes that 
on the ground of purity and elegance of the language the Jdtaka- 
mdld can bo placed a couple of centuries earlier than the date 
proposed by Kern. But he thinks that the author of our work 
is posterior to the author of the Buddhachariia, who was a con¬ 
temporary of the great Kusfuina emperor Kaiiishka, on the 
ground that the two works are_entirely different in stylo aiul 
spirit. Regarding the date of Arya Sura Winternitz observes : 

‘ 1-tsing praises the dataka-mala (or Jataka-inalas) among the 
works which were particularly popular and much read in India 
in his time. Among the frescoes of the caves of Ajanta there 
are illustrations to the Jataka-mala with verses by Arya Sura 
in inscriptions. Fala30graphically, these inscrijdions belong to 
the flth century a.d. As another work by Arya iSiira was already 
translated into Chinese in 434 a.d., the poet probably belongs to 
the 4th century a.d. ’ 

According to Tdrandtha (p. 181), however, Sura was a 
groat authority on metres. The author of the Jdtaka-mdld also 


1 For the dirtcusHions on th(3 date of Arya ^ura, see J.K.A.S., 1893, 
pp. 306ff. ; Speyer’s translation of the .Jataka-mfdn, pp. XVI XVTT, 
XXVlI-XXVlll; A History of Indian Literature by Winternitz, Vol. 11, 
p. 276. 
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handled his metres with great skill. Moreover, an illustrative 
relief of the Gupta period fits in with a story in the Jdtaka-mdld 
which, therefore, must have been in existence before that period. 
It is also reasonable to think that Arya &ura must have drawn 
his materials upon a similar collection of birth-stories. 
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Location of the land donated by the Nidhanpur grant 
of Bhaskara-varman of Kamarupa. 

By Padmanatii Bhattacharyya. 

Ever since the discovery of the Nidhanpur grant there have 
been two different opinions as regards the location of the land 
donated. It is quite natural to think that the land was locahul 
at the very place wfiero the copper plates have been found, viz. 
in the Pahchakhanda J\argana in Sylhot (whore Nidhanpur is 
located). Almost every other person than my humble self holds 
the above view. I have however been contending from tlie very 
beginning that the land granted related to a place in Rangpur, 
and not in SylhelDr. Nalinikanta Bhaftasali of the Dacca 
Museum has recently contributed an article to the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1935, No. 3, and has 
attempted to prov^e that the locality of the grant was in Sylhet, 
and as he is the most authoritative of all who hold the above 
view, I think it desirable to publish a rejoinder to Dr. Bhattasali’s 
article stating also my grounds why 1 consider that the land 
was not located in Sylhet. 

But before pioceeding to do so, I should state here something 
about a new point, viz. whether the plates were unearthed at 
Nidhanpur or found in a tank at Supatala nearby. In April, 
1926, I went to Nidhanpur to inspect the spot of the find. The 
finder Musharraf ( 'haukidar had died long before, and the place 
was a deserted one. On enquiry I learnt that his daughter lived 
at a neighbouring village, and I went to her place and asked her 
if she knew anything about the plates discovered by her father. 
She said that, she had been present when the plates—numbering 
seven in all—tied with a ring headed by a laddie-shaped seal, 
had been dug by her father out of a mound within the compound 
of his bdrif So, although Babu Pavitranath Das was kind 
enough to inform mo also, about his story that the plates had 
been discovered at Supatala, I did not put mu(‘h faith in it. 

Now let me state why 1 am unable to accept Dr. Bhattasali’s 
allegations, as convincing :— 


1 Rai Bahadur K. L. Bania, Editor, Journal of the Assam Research 
Society, agrees with me so far that the locality of the grant was not in 
Sylhet. 

* Sriman Sudhamaya Bhattacharyya, son of the Into pandit Ramtanu 
Nyayasaiikhyachimchu, whose guest I was, accompoiiied me when I 
went to Nidhanpur and the neiglibouring village. 

( 46 ) 
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1. The grant periainod to the Maytira-J^almalagrahara 
Kshotram ^ which moans a field attacliod to Mayura-salmala- 
grahara.* A field (which was a rice field, in all probability) 
must have been a flat and smooth plot : but the area within the 
boundary as given by Dr. Ifliattasali—comprising almost the 
whole of pargana Panchakhanda, is chiefly a hilly tract which 
has very little of rice field in it. Dr. Bhattasali has apparently 
depended on the reports of other people who probably did not 
state the real naf.iiro of the traet.^ 

2. The grant Avas made by king Bhaskara-varman who 
flourished in the 7th (entury A.I). : even then—i.e. 1,300 years 
ago—Gahginika and Sushka Kaiisika (botfi dried beds of 
whilom rivulets) were utilized as rice producing areas, as will 
bo seen from the following extracts from the inscription :— 










I (Ih 126-128)* 


[Meaning : The produce of that (part of the) field added 
by the (dried bed of) Kau.^ika belongs (already) to 
the donee Brahmanas : but (the produ(‘c of) what has 
been added by the Oahginika should be shared eqiially 
by the Brahmanas as enumerated (above).] 

Such having been the case 1,300 years ago, Dr. Bhattasali 
now comes up to identify both of them as rivulets with waters 
in their beds—one as Ohhotagang (small river) (dias Mara (dead) 
Kusiyara and the other as Lula gang (river Lula) I Any remark 
on this is superfluous. 

3. The land was bounded on the East by Sushka KauAika 
and on the West by Gahginika :—their beds having been extended 
further southwards the points where they ceased to bo the 
boundary of the grant were marked by logs of hewn fig tree.^ 
Then again, as the two river beds were wide apart from each other 
another log of hewn fig tree was j)osted in the middle to mark the 
southern boundary. 


^ Vide l\. 50-51 of the Nidhanpur grant inflcriptions : pp. 16-17, 
Kamarupa 8asanavali. 

^ 2 Agrahara — A village of Brahmana residents. 

^ In a lett/Or to Dr. Bhattasali I asked him to visit the locality himself 
which apparently ho has failed to do. 

♦ Vide p. 25, Kamarupa J^iisanavali. 

ft The Sanskrit word is ‘ Diimbarl clichheda ’ which means ‘ Chhinna 
dumbarl ’ under tho grammatical dictum ; 

or the word ‘ Chheda ’ has a meaning of * khanda ’ (section) (Vide ^abda- 
kalpadnima). 
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Aeeordin^' fo Dr. Bhatiasali ‘ dunibaricJichlieda's meant pools or 
sections of the dried up river which retained water in the shape 
of li^^s, i.e. (‘ircidar of (or ?) irregularly circular sections From 
what has been stated already, it is apparent that both the 
dried u]) rivers Sushka Kausika and Ganginika could not have 
retained water in them in any shape * and if, for argument’s 
sake, any tig-like pools had existed in the 7th century it is 
j)rcposterous to suppose that such pools will exist now (after 
1,300 years) to satisfy Dr. Bhattasali’s interpretation—which, by 
t he way, is very ingenious but quite fanciful. The word ‘ chhoda ’ 
might mean a cutting, a section : but never a pool or bil (as ho 
says further on), Bila is a Sanskrit word and if the writer of 
the inscription really meant what Dr. Bhattasali does, he would 
have written ‘ Dumbari-bila At the South-East corner of the 
field granted was the ‘ Sushka Kausika ’ marked by one 
‘ Durnbari-Chchheda ’ Dr. Bhattasali has as many as three big 
hils whereof only the Northern one has any connection with the 
Mara Kusiyara that represents Sushka Kausika. The southern 
boundary of the gra nt was also marked by one dumbari-chchheda : 
Dr. Bhattasali has two bits. At the South-West corner the 
Ganginika was marked by a dumbarl-clujhheda : But Dr. 
Bhattasali’s unnamed bil seems to have no connection whatever 
with the Lula gang that represents Ganginika. 

Dr. Bhattasali objecits to my interpretation on two grounds : 
(a) that a log of hewn fig tree was not a boundary mark that 
would last long, and (6) one such log was not enough to mark 
the Southern l)ouridary that, according to Dr. Bhattasali, was 
about 2| miles long. As to (a), I should state that even a 
‘ Kumbhakara-gartta ’ (Potter’s pit) and Pushkarini (tank) that 
would have been silted up in no time, marked respectively the 


1 Or ‘ Diimbari-billa ’; cf. the boimdary of Indrapula’s coppor plktos 
grant No. 1 ‘ kushtba-makkhiyanabilla-piirvah L. 45, p. 123, of the 
Kamarupa Sasanavali. 
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North-Wost and the North-Easi boundary of this very field. 
Moreover, in the eiiiinioration of the trees and jilants in Manu- 
samluta Vll F, verses 2K)-7, ooeur even shrubs, (uines and bamboos, 
t hat ean mark the boundary oF a. jilot ot land ; and in fact in the 
descriptions of boundaries* of the various grants comprised in 
iho Kamarupa Sasanavali, wo find canes, bamboos,^ trunks of 
trees and oven an ant-hill. 

As to (b) even admitting Dr. Bliattasali’s estimate (viz. 
that the Southern bouiidary was 2^ miles long) a fairly big log 
of a fig t reo, as high as a man, planted in the middle co^ld bo 
s(^en from botli the ends of Southern boundary lino as the 
field was a practically (iat and smootli aroa.^ 

4. Dr. Bhattasali thinks that we have been misled by an 
impression that (hinginika was unknown in Sylhet. f would 
])oint out that I stat(Hl in the Kamarupa Sasanavali (p. 0, 
footnote 1) that it was known in Sylhet as Gaiigina. 

5. On the North-Western boundary there was ‘ Kumbha- 
kara garttah ’ (singular) mca-ning a pott(‘.r’s pit . Dr. Bhattasali 
interprets it as a ‘ series of cavities in the eart h the handy-work 
of pot ters 

6. I’he northern boundary was marked by a big Jatali 
tree wliich Dr. Bhattasali takes to be the same as Jhiita that 
means ‘ jungle \ datalT is a Sanskrit word and has an alterna¬ 
tive form Jhatali meaning a tree named ‘ Jharii ’ in Bengal and 
‘ Moklia ’ in Maratlii.^ jliata is a cpiite different wonl. Not 
satisfied with even Jluita (as it was perishable) Dr. Bhattasali 
converts Jatali into (Jhatal which is the name of a bil * shown 
in his map. 

7. A person named Khasoka had a tank that marked 

the North-Eastpan boundary of the grant.^ He was dead and 
gone years ago : yet Dr. Bhattavsali finds Ids name com¬ 

memorated in t wo modern villages about a mile apart from each 


1 Vide, for oxamplo, p. 158 of tlio Kamarupa ^atianav^ali where are 
mentioned bamboos (even a bamboo fencing) a trunk of Dumbari tree 
and, last of all, an ant-hill. 


2 I must state, however, that although the aiva was an extensive one 
1 cannot agree with Dr. Bliattasali’s estimate of 5 X 2J miles = 26,620 
bighas allotting about 132 biglias to each of 200 shai-os. X would not 
alkd more than Jth of that (i.e. 33 biglias) to oach share—enough for a 
family of Brahmanas reputedly plain living in those' days. So 
Dr. Biiattasali’s estimate of length and breadth must lie reduced to half 
and Southern boimdary lino might not bo more than about 11 or 12 
furlongs long though it lay between the dried bods of two rivers that had 
boon apparently small ones. 

3 Vide Addenda at p. 201, Kamarupa Sasanavali. 

* Which according to Dr. Bhattasali was imperishable—so exists 
oven now (after 1,300 years) to givo evidence in his favour. 

& The spot where Dr. Bhattasali expected to find Khasoka’s tank has 
been marked by ♦ (asterisk) in his map—but absence of the tank there 
sfiould I hope convince him at last of the ‘ porishable nature * of a 
boundary mark. 
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other : one named Khasa (that means good) and the other Kha- 
sir (Kha=sky, Sir=head; probably so called on account of its 
lofty position). 

8. The grant was within the District of Chandrapuri 
and Dr. Bhattasali has found a village named Chandrapur a 
few miles off the alleged locality of the grant. He does not 
state what marks of antiquity there are in the village : the name 
Chandrapur or Chandpur is commonly found in several villages 
in the District of Sylhet. 

T should now state here why 1 have been persistently main¬ 
taining that the donated land could not have belonged to Sylhet. 

1. Yuan Chwang who had visited Kamarupain Bhaskara- 
varman’s time spoke of Shih-li-cha-ta-lo, North-East of Samatata, 
as one of tho^ six kingdoms not visited by him. This Shih-li- 
cliatalo was Sri-hatta ^ (Sylhet) and apparently it was then a 
kingdom not included in Kamarupa visited by the Chinese 
traveller. 

2. That there were independent rulers of Sylhet, about 
that time is proved by a curious insertion, on the top of an 
inscription dated about 600 A.D., of the word ‘ 6rihattad^ware- 
bhya$ 

3. That Sylhet was included in Kamarupa is generally 
assumed from verses like the one in the Yogini Tantra^ part I, 
patal 2, defining the bounday of Kamarupa— 

X X X X 

I! 

But even in the same Tantra, the name of Sylhet is mentioned 
separately from Kamarupa— 

X X X X 

X X 


1 Dr. Bhattasali, I know, differs from me, and maintains with some 
Europeans savants like M. Finot of Indo-China, that Shih-li-ohatalo was 
Srikshetra (=Promo in Burma); but I regret that I could not see eye to 
eye with them. (Those who like to see my original article on the identifica¬ 
tion, may read J,R,A,S,, Janue^, 1920 ; and my rejoinders on M. Finot’s 
articles were published in Hindustan Review^ July, 1924, and Indian 
Historical Quarterly t Vol. IV, No. 1.) 

2 The inscription was on a temple of Mahadeva, dedicated by IdwaiA 
Devi, a Queen of Jalandhara. Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1, part 1, 

p. 20' 
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This indicates that Sylhet fell within the spiritual boundary of 
sacred Kamarupa, but was independent of it politically.' 

4. Tradition has it that the very locality (Panchakhanda) 
was about that very time (641 A.D.) under the rule of a king of 
Tipparah.2 

5. The Mayura Salmala-agrahara belonged to Cliandrapuri ^ 
Vishaya : the name of this Chandrapuri oc;curs in the description 
of the boundary of a village granted by Vanamala Deva that was 
situated west of Trisrota (modem Teesta in Rangpur). 

6. Although the grant related to a land that was not in 
Sylhet, yet I have given my reasons how the copper plates could 
be found in the Panchakhanda Pargana in Sylhet. There were 
two Brahmanas designated as ‘ Pattn-ha-pati ’ (master of the 
copper plates); one Sadharana Swamin of the Prachetasa gotra 
(clan); and the other, Monoratha Swamin of the Katyayana 
gotra.^ After some time the family of Sadharana Swamin became 
extinct; and in fact there is hardly any trace of a Brahraana 
of the Prachetasa gotra nowadays. So the descendants of 
Monoratha Swamin of Katyayana gotra became the sole pos¬ 
sessors of the copper plates. Now there is a tradition, the same 
as already mentioned above, that the place Panchakhanda owes 
its name to importation therein of the Brahmanas of five {paiicha) 
gotras by a certain king of Tipparah. They in their turn invited 
Brahmanas of five other gotras to come and live with them in 
Panchakhanda and one of those gotras was Katyayana and even 
now Brahmanas of this gotra are found in the locality. The 
plates were brought over to Pafichakha^ida by the Brahmanas 
of the Katyayana gotra—the descendants of the said Monoratha 
Swamin—who came here. 

All of what I have stated above as reasons for my maintaining 
that this land granted by Bhaskara-varman did not belong to 
Sylhet, have also been stated in the introductory notes to the 
copper plates inscription of Bhaskara-varman published in the 


I In a Buddliistic publication named Sadhana Mala, we find Srlhatta 
in Sadhana, No. 234 (also Sirihatta—how like Shih-li-chatalo of Yuan 
Chwang—in Sadhana, No. 232), mentioned as a place quite distinct from 
K&marupa. Vide Bai Bahadur K. L. Barua’s article on Kamarupa and 
Vajrayana in Vol. II, No. 2, Journal of the Aesam Research Society. 

* Dr. Bhattasali, however, haa cleverly substituted the name of 
Bhaskara-varman in place of that of this king of Tipparah affirmed in the 
tradition. 

8 It shoidd be stated that the reading, as published in the Journal 
of AsicUic Society of Bengal, 1840, was Chandrapari, which being meaning¬ 
less has been corrected into ‘ Chandrapuri * in the K&marupa ^&sanavali 
M the reding published in the said Journal was full of mistakes and 
inaceur^ies ; vCie my remarks in the preface of the Tezpur grant of 
Vanamala Deva (pp. 55-56) of the Kamarupa Sasanavali). The original 
plates have unfortimately been missing; so all chances for checking the 
collections have gone along with the plates. 

* Bhaskara-varman’s copper plates inscription, 11. 54-66 (p. 17, 
Kamarupa S&sanavali). 
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Kamarupa Saaanavali * a copy whereof I presented to 
Dr. Bhattasali as soon as it was published about four years ago. 
It is very strange that ho has not cared to meet any of mv 
arguments stated in the ^asanavali :—nay, although he has boon 
good enough to mention many of my articles published in various 
Journals—^English and Vernacular—he has not favoured the 
Kamarupa ^asanavali with any notice whatever, although it is 
in this book that my views on the inscriptions of Kamaruj)a 
attained a fair finality. 


1 For a fuller account, road p. 7 et. seq, of the Kamarupa ^asanavali. 
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A Buddha Image from Kurkihar. 

By A. C. Banebji. 

Kurkihar is now a small village, about 23 miles oast of 
Bodh-Gaya. It was visited by Major Kittoe in 1846 and 1848.^ 
who dug up a largo number of statues from one of the mounds, 
and deposited them with the Asiatic Society of Bengal; from 
which institution these have now found a safe refuge in the 
Indian Museum, at Calcutta. The place was also visited by late 
Sir Alexander Cuimingham, during the working season of 1861- 
62.* After Cunningham’s visit, Kurkihar remained neglected, 
and its mounds became the favourite quarries of modem builders. 
The site has recently gained public notice by the accidental 
discovery of a largo number of metal images of the Pala period 
described by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.® 

The purpose of this contribution is not to discuss the ruins 
of Kurkihar, nor to mourn the careless regard shown by our 
countrymen to the ancient remains of their land, but to describe 
one of the sculptures fomid at the place. The image under 
consideration is of black basalt and measures 4' 9*^x2' 9"'.* 
The whole stele may bo divided into three parts. First, the 
throne (vajrdsana), the front of which consists of number of 
recesses formed by six pilasters. Each of the niches at either 
end, contain an Elephant, the niches next to them is occupied 
by female figures, kneeling on either of their knees. The female 
figure on the right of the central recess, which contains the lion 
of the 6akya race, is kneeling on a prostrate figure of Gane^a, 
with right hand upraised. Evidently the figure is that of 
Aparajita. The female figure on the left is probably the ‘ Earth- 
goddess ’ attesting Gautama’s right to seat on the vajrdsana. 
Above the throne is double rows of lotus petals (vUvapadma) 
on which we find the figure of Gautama Buddha seated in vajra- 
paryank-dsana ; the fingers of the right hand touching the earth. 
His body is covered with drapery. On his right wo find Maitreya 
with his right hand in vydkhydna-mvdrd, and the left hand 
liolding a Ndgakciara flower.^ He bears on his crown a small 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xvi, pt. i, pp. 80 and 602, 
and Vol. xvii, pt. ii, pp. 234 and 636. 

2 Cunningham, Annual Report of the Archceological Survey, Vol. i, 
pp. 14-16. 

3 Journal of the Indian Society for Oriental Art, Vol. ii, pp. 70-82. 

^ J. Anderson —Catalogue and Handbook of the Archosological Colle^ion 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1883, Vol. ii, p. 73. 

3 B. Bhattacharya —The Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 13-14, 
Calcutta. 
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stupa. On the right is Padmapani, with a lotus in his left hand 
and Amitabha on his head; and his right hand in varada-mudrd. 
The effiminate grace of these figures led Anderson to descri^ 
them as female figures.® Just behind the shoulders of the main 
image is a pilaster of pleasing design, at the centre of which we 
find the halo {prahMmav4al^ with flames issuing out of it. On 
either side of the halo are miniature figures of Buddha ; that on 
the loft is in dh^rma-cMhm-pravarttana-mudrd ; the arms of the 
figure on the right having been broken, its attitude is not quite 
clear. Just over the head of the main image, is the Bo-Tree 
{flcus-religiosa), flanked on either side by the figures of Vidyaf- 
dharas. It is clear that this slab, like many other productions 
of the eastern Indian school of mediaeval sculptures, depicts 
three particular incidents t)f Gautama-Buddha’s life : (1) The 
enlightenment at Uruvela, (2) the first sermon at the Deer- 
Park, and (3) 'L 

The stele is remarkable for two reasons. One of which is 
the pedestal. There are scores of specimens of Buddha in 
hhmnispar^a-wudrdj in the Indian Museum ; but none ot those 
possess a i>edcstal like the one under discussion, depicting as it 
docs, the earth-goddess as well as Aparajita. Moreover, in 
medioDval images, wo very rarely meet with the figure of the 
earth-goddess when Buddha is shown in the attitude. The 
custom seems to have gradually fallen into disuse after Post- 
Gupta period. 

The central lion is a very poor production, but the sculptor 
has attained a considerable measure of success in modelling the 
fore-parts of the uncouth elephants. The two female figures are 
remarkable for their slim beauty, and proportion. The central 
figure of Gautama Buddha as well as those of the attendant 
Bodhisattvas are endowed with a graceful roundness of the 
female form. The shoulders of Buddha are as broad as that of 
an elephant, while the waist has been made slender like a lion. 
The modelling of the contour of the body, which is in high relief, 
produces the impression of roundness and volume. The soft 
texture of the skin and the drapery has been carefully brought 
out. The folds of the drapery are distinguished by single 
rhythmic incisions. The hairs and the Bo-Tree have been 
schematically treated. The stele belongs to the 11th or 12th 
century a.d. 


1 Jhid., pp 8-9. 

32 Anderson, op. rit., p. 73. 
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Abu Nukhailah—A Post-classical Arab Poet. 

By A. H. Harley. 

Abu Nukhailah is generally stated to have been his name, 
and not his kunyah or to-name. Ibn Qvitaibah however holds 
that it was the latter, and that he was so styled because his 
mother gave birth to him beside the trunk of a palm-tree 
(nakhlah) ^; it is also said to have been given him because of a 
small palm-tree which he frequented.* Abu’l-Junaid and Abu’l- 
‘Irimmas are mentioned as his to-names. 

His lineage has been traced back through the Banu Himman 
and Banu Sa‘d to the tribe Tamim; the Himman wore settled 
in the quarter of Basrah called from them Himman. On his 
return from Syria after the death of his father, this enviable 
genealogy fell however under suspicion. It seems tliat ho had 
not seen eye to eye with his father, who regarded him as a dis¬ 
obedient and froward youth, and forbade him the house. Later 
when opportunity favoured, he took what measures ho could to 
establish himself as a man of pedigree, and is quoted as saying of 
himself:— 

I’m a scion of Sa‘d—I’m placed amid the ‘A jam ,— (Rajaz). 

Uncles of both sides I have ’mongst whom I choose to look.* 

When driven from his father’s house ho went out among the 
Badawi seeking sustenance, and seized the opportunity of 
mixing with them to study poetry and practice the art of versify¬ 
ing. The primitive iambic measure of rajaz appealed most to 
him. This relic of a cruder age had adapted itself to a newer 
need, and was destined to enjoy through full two centuries, 
beginning from about the time of the Prophet, a period of 
remarkable efflorescence. But he also practised the more de¬ 
veloped verse-forms in vogue for the qasldah.^ His lines began to 
be repeated in desert and town, and at length he made a bid for 
a hearing in the court at Damascus. There ho obtained access 
to Maslamah, a younger son of ‘Abdu’l-Malik, and is said to have 
approached him with this panegyric in tomZ-measure * : 


1 Ibn Qutaibah, K. ash-Shi^r . , . (ed. Cairo, 1332 H.), 142. 

2 R(mnatu*hMaihdlith ... (Selections from K. al-Aghdnl ; referred 
to here as Bet.): Bei. I, 307, f.n. 

8 Qut., l.e. 

4 Agh., XVIII, 139 (ed. Egypt, 1323 h.). 

5 Ibid., 140. 
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O Maslam, scion of all the Khalifahs, 
knight in war’s tumult and mountain on earth, 

I thaSk thee,—and thanks is linked with piety ; 

yet not each thou givost a favour, fulfils ; 
and thou didst throw, when I visited thee, 

about me a wrap of ample length and breadth, 
and enlivened my name and fame obscure,— 
and there are grades of distinction in fame. 

Tn the subsequent conversation with Maslamah he claimed 
to be the best writer among the Arabs, but wliea he was^ 
put to the tost his memory failed him ; nothing occurred to 
him but a recent rajaz-poem by the reputed Ru’bah, son of the 
famous rdjiz al-‘Ajjaj ; his discomfiture was not yet complete 
till ho began reciting it as his own, when Maslamah bade him 
bother no longer for ho could repeat it better himself. Sooiii 
however his eulogies in this measure earned for him a place 
with him, and many favours and much monetary reward. 

Not only was rajaz his cherished verse-form, but he does not 
appear to have been too scrupulous about quoting as his own the 
compositions of the more famous rdjiz Ru’bah. One such 
instance is said to have occurred in the presence of ‘Umar b. 
Hubairah; unfortunately for him Ru’bah was present, and 
overheard and rebuked him ; Abu Nukhailah himself relieved 
the tenseness of the situation with a laugh and said : ‘ Am 1 
other than one of your objects of good deeds, and your follower, 
and responsible to you ? ’' 

Among the poems which probably commended him to 
Maslamah should be included the following, which he read to 
him when the latter rotiimod in 102 h., 720, from battle at 
‘Aqr, near Babil, against Yazid b. al-Muhallab, who was there 
slain, and whose whole house perished soon after.* 

Maslam, 0 Maslamah of battles, (Rajaz), 

thou art free from bane of defects,— 

pith of generosity and fine quality ; 

where no thiqdf is, would be no training ; 

we rend with him the coverings of hearts ; 

the people are become sheep to the wolves. 

In reward of his services Maslamah was at once made 
governor of Iraq and Khurasan, but however competent as. a 
strategist in the field he apparently did not possess the charac¬ 
teristics of the administrator ; he appointed as his lieutenant in 
Khurasan his son-in-law Sa‘id ‘ Khudhainah who quickly 
set the heterogeneous elements in commotion and was deposed 


1 Agh„ XVm, 146. 

m 140; Tab., II, 1416 (ed. de Goeje); aa-SuyutI, Td^Hkhu'l- 

Khvlafd , 247-8 (ed. Caloutta, 1273 h., 1867). 

® Tab., n, 1418 ; Bevan, K, an-NaqdH^ ..363. 
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in 103 H.* ; he himself did not remit to Damascus the surplus 
revenues of his province, and in the very year of his appointment, 
102 H., was replaced by ‘Umar b. Hubairah, and thereupon 
returned to Syria. Henceforward his services seem to hav(‘ 
been of a military nature ; in 114 h. his offectivo measures 
defeated the Khaqan of the Turkomans.® Ho died in 122 h.® 
in flight from the Turkomans, who had enveloped his troops ; 
the date 121 has also been given.^ Whether his friendly con¬ 
nection with the poet persisted long or close is not mentioned, 
but it is stated that the latter was on his way to Hisham b. 
‘Abdi’l-Malik (r. 105-125 H., 724-743) when ho leamed of his 
erstwhile patron’s death. 

Ho seems to have been a stranger to Hisham at this time, 
and needed to be introduced. He made the acquaintance of 
two courtiers, a Qaysite and a Yamanite, and decicled to exploit 
the services of the former as the nearer of kin and tlio lil^elier, 
and was advised by him to keep supplication out of his eulogy 
otherwise Hisham would be displeased. When ho was duly 
introduced by this sponsor next day, he found that Abu'n- 
Najm, of Banu Tjl, had preceded him into the presence, and was 
ready to declaim a rajaz-\ioeim he had composed. 

The tribes Sa‘d and ‘Tjl had earned a name in rajaz? Abu’n- 
Najm, who belonged to ‘Tjl, lived to a ripe old age ; his literary 
activity appears to have extended backwards into the reign of 
‘Abdu’l-Malik (r. 65-86 h.), and forwards into that of Hisham 
b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik. He specialized in rajaz, and it has been 
claimed that he wrote the best urjuzah in Arabic. 

On this occasion Abu’n-Najm went on at great length, and 
included in his poem supplication, and urged in his suit: 

Time’s harshness inclined towards me, {Eajaz). 
and the surplus slaves were sold, 
at a price which involved a loss, 
and colt on colt, and stallion too.® 

Hisham’s face showed his vexation. Abu Nukhailah states that 
at this juncture he asked and obtained permission to recite his 
mja^-poem ® : 

When she I desire comes to me, like honey 
which with date-juico is mixed, during sleep, 
what cooling for one cured through coolness is she, 
who is mindful of the camels with sores I 


1 Tab., II, 1436. 

2 Tab., II, 1660, 1662. 

* Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom ... (tr. by Weir), 361 /.n. 

4 al-Yafi*I, Mir'dtuH-Jandn ...»I, 267 (ed. Hyderabad). 

6 Agh., IX, 74; XVIII, 140 ; Qut., Lc., 4, 28 (ed. de Goeje). 
« Agh„ XVIII, 141; Bei., I, 310. 
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I say to the reddish camels : ‘ Quick, press on ! ' 

and they speed on with exceeding fast pace— 

how many a brave one has strayed therein, 

and one after another who were in haste !— 

they are wearing, as they go with constant gait, 

night that is coloured like smooth Persian cloke, 

unto the Chief of the Believing, the gracious, 

lord of Ma‘add and the rest besides, 

one such as men call proud of bearing and brave, 

possessing glory and regard beside ; 

in his face a full moon appears, auspicious,— 

thou art the hero, the chief in effort grim ; 

thou art vested with it,^ in whom power is united ; 

when thou dost rise, the thunder-cloud pours lavish shower. 

It brought him a reward within a few days, and led to other 
favours. 

Ho later turned against his Umaiyad patrons, even indulging 
ill satire of them, and went over to the Abbasids, who had then 
come to power, not from any political principles but the motive 
of personal advantage ; ho designated himself ‘ Poet (8hd%r) 
of the Banu Hashim The above-quoted mja 2 -passage 
addressed to Hisham was now included in the famous urjuzah 
with final consonant ddl and dedicated to as-Saffah,® an instance 
of literary opportunism not without precedent or successor.* 

A story which illustrates the quick effectiveness of the 
metrical lampoon is told of him in connection with one whose 
identity is not entirely certain, Shabib b. Shaibah ® (or Shabbah),® 
but who was apparently the well-known Khatlh, or public orator, 
and who was with al-Mansur at the close of his life, and was also 
in attendance later on al-Mahdi. Abu Nukhailah observed him 
wearing robes he fancied for himself, and asked him for them. 
8habib made him a promise of them, but omitted to implement 
it, and found himself pilloried in the lines :— 

My people, take not 8habib for chief,— (Rajaz). 
a cheat,^ a cheat’s son, and false.— 

Hoes a she-wolf bear but a wolf ? ® 

Shabib sent the robes to him, and the gift though belated turned 
abuse to praise : 


1 I.e., the Khilafat. 

2 Agh., XVIII, 139. 

% 2 Infra, p. 62. 

♦ Agh,, III, 54; ^Ajabndma (E. Q. Browne, Mem. Vol.), Art. Krenkow, 

p. 262. ' 

5 Agh., II, 33 ; VI, 136; al-Jah4f K. al-Bayan . . ., I, 278 (ed. Cairo, 
1351 H., 1932); Tab., Ill, 430. 

® Tab., IX, 312 (ed. Egypt, 1326 H.); Agh., XVIII, 145. 

7 Of. Agh., XVIII, 146. 

8 Ibid., 139, 146. 
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When Sa'd go at mom to their Shabib, (Rajaz), 
their strong man and their orator, 
from the sunrise till its setting 
I wonder at their mass and qualii\. 

Both these raja 2 :-passages however occur in another setting, 
where they would also be appropriate, but the slight circum¬ 
stantial evidence available favours the former. The poet’s 
assertion as to his origin had been impugned, as has already been 
mentioned. In his desire to rehabilitate himself as of respectable 
lineage in Banu Sa*d, he bought a building plot in the quarter 
of Basrah called Himman after his own connections settled 
there, the Banu Himman b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim.^ 
He apparently intended a quite imposing residence, for he had 
been richly rewarded for his verse,* and now besides he asked 
for financial help in constructing it, and people gave to him in 
order to purchase protection from his tongue and his mischief. 
Shabib was approached, but excused himself, and this provoked 
from the poet the three satirical linos quoted above. Shabib 
made a stand saying : ‘ i will not give anything notwithstanding 
this composition, for he has held one hand flat for an offer, 
and filled the other with ordure, and said : “If one puts some¬ 
thing in my flat hand, [good and well]; otherwise I have filled it 
with my ordure”, for the sake of a residence....’ The tribal 
elders interceded, but Shabib would not give an 3 rthing. On the 
other side Abu Nukhailah swore that he would not cease to assail 
his honour till he yielded. Thereupon fear came to Shabib 
and he sent him what he asked. The poet wont to his house 
early next day, while ho was seated giving audience, and delivered 
himself in the above four lines of rajaz. 

There is a doublet however connected with the building of 
the house; Khalid b. Safwan here takes the place of Shabib.* 
Khalid was also a famous public orator; he had once gone on 
deputation to Hisham b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik, and was of the number 
of those who had night-discussions with as-Saffah ^ ; he was 
gifted with ready and impressive expression in saj' (rhymed 
prose) * ; he is quoted by Shabib as his authority for a narrative 
concerning Hisham ® ; and he was included in the quartette of 
Arabia’s most miserly persons.^ According to this account he 
reproached in saj' Abii Nukhailah with extravagance of outlay 
and spoke scathingly, as described above, of his two hands 
outheld, and then took his departure. Someone asked the 
poet if he would satirize him, but he answered that the other’s 
mocking reference to his buildings would only be followed by 
another. If this incident is true of Khalid, as perhaps it is. 


1 Yaqut, Mujam . .., II, .330. 
3 Ibid., 139. 

5 Agh., VII, 69. 

7 Ibid., II, 44. 


2 Agh., XVIII, 139, 140. 
4 Baydn, I, 278. 
e Ibid., II, 33. 
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for he was an adept in the use of 8aj\ the above seven lines of 
rajaz probably refer to Shabib’s promise of his raiment. 

The existence of a doublet is found in another narrative. 
‘Umar b. Hubairah, when governor of Iraq, is stated to have 
imprisoned al-Farazadaq (d. 110 h.), the famous Tamimite 
poet, a native of Basrah, for satire of himself which wounded 
his prestige, and to have refused to let anyone intercede for 
him ^ But Abu Nukhailah took advantage of the festal occasion 
of ‘Idu’l-Fitr, after the fast of Ramadan, to enter into the presence 
of ‘Umar, and in a rajaz-jiOQm. pleaded his cause, one ground 
being that an evil-doer of Banu ‘Ijl, who had been brought from 
‘Aynu’t-Tamr, had been given his release at the intercession 
of his kinsfolk, the Banu Bakr b. Wa’il. The story goes on 
to say that al-Farazdaq was sot free, but when informed of 
the name of his intercessor the notoriously dour old fellow 
returned to the prison protesting against a man of Banu ‘Ijl 
having been released before him, and that he himself had been 
put under obligation to a merely putative kinsman of Banu 
Sa‘d. Ibri Hubairah humoured him by declaring that now his 
freedom was granted for his own sake alone and not at the 
instance of any intercessor. When ‘Umar was deposed in 105 ir., 
724, and imprisoned—to be murdered soon after when ho tried to 
make his escape, al-Farazdaq eulogized him, and ‘Umar exclaim¬ 
ed: ‘ 1 have soon none more magnanimous than he ; he sat irized 
me while a governor and eulogized mo while a prisoner 

The story however pretty seems to be a garbled version of 
another. It is true that al-Farazdaq was once cast into prison, 
but at the instance of Hisham b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik for reciting in 
his presence at Makkah an ode in eulogy of Zaynu’l-‘Abidin, a 
grandson of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib,* but another term of incarceration 
does not appear to bo authenticated from any source. Further, 
the compiler of the Aglidnl states that he saw the real story in 
a certain manuscript, and that it concerned Yazid, son of ‘Umar 
b. Hubairah, and two prisoners of the Shurdt (i.e. Khawarij) 
who had been taken at ‘x\ynu’t-Tamr. Yazid b. ‘Umar b. 
Hubairah had been appointed Governor of Iraq by Marwan 
in 127 H., 745, and in this year fought the Khawarij at Ghazzah, 
near ‘Aynu’t-Tamr,® and at the latter place in 129 H.^ ‘Aynu’t- 
Tamr was involved in the decisive action between Yazid and 
Qahtabah, the general of Abu Muslim, near Karbala’ in 132 h., 
a few months before the final blow to the Umaiyad dynasty.® 
Yazid was included in the general amnesty concluded in 132 h. 
^by Abu Ja‘far (later called al-Man^ur) and ratified by as-Saffah, 
but was treacherously murdered, and this breach of faith was 


1 Ibid,, XVIII, 141-2. 

2 Agh.f XIV, 76 ; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabst 243. 

8 Tab., II, 1913-4. 

4 Ibid,, II, 1944. 6 ihid.. Ill, 21. 
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remembered as a reproach.^ The incident under reference sliould 
probably be set down to 127 or 129 h. 

One of the two Khawarij-captives was a member of Bakr b. 
Wa’il, who interceded successfully for him ; Abu Nukhailah 
interested himself on behalf of the other, a Tamimite, and pro¬ 
duced a longish poem in which he made an appeal for his 
release:— 

Praise to God, that ruleth over the world— (Rajaz). 

He it is who banishes all rancour I 

1 present to the generous Imam 
my verse, and loving counsel after. 

Thou didst release yesterday a captive of Bakr. 

Could some or many of mine be a ransom to thee, 
on any ground, or plea, or pretext 
would save this Tamimite wanting in gratitude 
from the heavy brown rings of the fetters ? 

He has not ceased to be bemused since time of old, 
a man of qualities that wax, of sense that is meet,— 
give him to thy maternal uncles this ‘7c?-day.® 

He used to write eulogies on al-Junaid b. ‘AbdiV Rahman 
al-Murri,^ a general who extended the Muslim frontier yet further 
into India in the time of Hisham, and in the same reign was 
dispatched against the Khaqan. He died of dropsy in 116 h.,* 
but death was made harder for him by his ignominious deposition 
at the hands of this ruler whom he had served so capably. Abu 
Nukhailah composed in lamentation for this patron :— 

By my life, the moimted party of Junaid is gone, (Tawll), 
to Syria from Murr, and his troops are departed ; 
the Syrian mounted party left behind them 
of Gliatafan a man ^ whose detractor labours in vain, 
one who used to travel at night to the foe as if 
the clamorous sandgrouse were his troops each day, 
and looked as were it the full moon beneath his flag, 
when he moved out in formation, his squadrons with him. 

His introduction to as-Safiffth, the first of the Abbasid 
house, is said to have been in this wise. Realizing that his former 
attachment to the Umaiyads would be prejudicial to him now" 
in approaching their successors, he bided his time till he knew 
that as-Saffah had extended his pardon to a greater offence 
than his own, and then entered and asked permission to recite 
some verses. But the ruler protested that he had no need of 


1 Ibid,, III, 211. 2 Agh., XVIII, 142. 

« Ibid,, 147. * Tab., II, 1663-5. 

6 Befers to al-Junaid ; Gha^afan was a tribe in the QayH-group. 
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his poetry, and in any case he would only recite what was loft 
over from the Umaiyads, wliereupon Abu Nukhailah declaimed': 

We are people in fear of kings (Rajaz). 

when they ride o’er necks and haunches,® 

we based hope for a time on thy father, 

thereafter, our hope was in thy brother, 

and after him our hope is based on thee ; 

and what I’ve said to any but thee 

is false, and this atones for that. 

As-Saffah was well satisfied and made him poet to his hoiAe. 

In expectation of a reward he eulogi^d al-Muhajir b. 
‘Abdi’llah al-Kilabi, who was the Governor of Yamamah and 
Bahrain in the reign of Hisham ® and of al-Walid b. Yazid (r. 
125-6 H.),^ and was a patron of Dhu’r-Bummah and of two 
so mutually antipathetic poets as Jarir and al-Farazdaq. Abu 
Nukhailah and the governor were as closely resembling as the 
proverbial two peas :— 

O habitation of Umm Malik, safe abide (Rajaz), 

though I be far somewhere, and be at ease ! 

What would I do if thou didst not communicate 
a message, or how would it be if thou shouldst yearn ? 

My daughter says to mo in tones of reprovers : 

‘ My father, a day comes thou wilt leave me orphan ’ ; 

Then answered I: ‘ Nay, know this for certain 
that I live till an hour fixed by a written decree.’ 

Were I in the darkness of a dark mountain-path, 
or in the sky which I could with a ladder scale, 

I must to the uttermost dree my own weird. 

By the Lord of those camels that amble fast, 

By the Lord of the well of Zamzam, and by Zamzam, 

I will laud on my arrival that goodly one— 
yea, on this my journey from my tenting-place— 

‘Ali ibn ‘Abdi’llah, the chief among chiefs, 
for I—and knowing implies close observing— 
was not aware of this Muhajir so bountiful, 
until the decrees of the unjust were scattered ; 

Muhajir, thou possessor of plentiful favour, 
when thou dost produce the best of booty 
thou sharest the gift, with abundance of favours. 

And to Banu Tamim from thee is best portion, 
when they meet together like thirsty camels ; 

Syria knows and every festal season 

that thou art sweet through sweetness of disposition 

one time, and another thou art like colocynth.® 


1 Agh., XVm, 143 ; c/. Tab., HI, 347. 

2 Cy. BeLf I, 313 ; in/., p. 66. 

4 Ibid., 93413 . 


3 Bevan, Naq., 639ih 
6 Agh., XVm, 145-6. 
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Al-Muhajir ordered for him a she-camel, whereat the poet went 
oif in high dudgeon and exploded in satire : 

al-Kilabi the mean, of the missing tooth, {Jinjaz), 
gave for my eulogy of him an old she-camel 
whose bones are not sot, but its end is near. 

This reached the ear of al-Muhajir, who quickly took pains 
to appease and reward him. But Abu Nakhilah exacted another 
benefaction on the ground of their resemblance, maintaining 
that resemblance stood among men for community of pedigret^ 

Friendly relations prevailed till al-Muhajir’s death, when 
the poet wrote this nuirthiyah :— 

Friends, I have no abode in Yamamah, {TawV). 

nor is there cooling for my eye after Muhajir ; 
what goodly life I had is passed, so feel sympathy 
for a wayfarer, bent on leaving, a wanderer. 

Though now thou art in the tomb, Ibn Wa’il, 

thou didst adorn conclave and pulpits ; 

and but for thy drawing the sword, resident 

had not slept, nor traveller’s path been safe ; 

sore has been on the tribes Qays and Khindif the weeping 

for ‘Ali, al-Walid, and likewise Jabir; 

a moon did sink among them—^yea, it seemed 

as sank a full-moon amid the shining stars 1 ^ 

Presumably the story now to be quoted follows the pre¬ 
ceding in order of time. He borrowed money from his green¬ 
grocer, Ma^izu’l-Kilabi, in Yamamah. When the debt grew 
large and Abu Nukhailah remained adamant against dunning, 
the creditor asked the assistance of the Collector. The wily 
one gave Ma‘iz the slip however and went off one night to Mausil, 
with a three days’ start of any action. He taunted the duped 
tradesman by telling him to fly in quest of him to Harran, or 
Mausil, or Takrit, and in another poem adds some detail * :— 

0 Ma‘iz of the lice, and the mean house where {Bajaz). 

we passed the night,—our mule in the stable ; 

and the demon of rhymes passed the night 

dictating to one most famous of masters ; 

no benefit would be my knowledge or ignorance 

had Ma‘iz destroyed my palm-trees ; 

he ceased not roasting me, till my anger boiled, 

until when anger threw mo afearing, 

1 severed (relations) as severs the sharp sword-blade. 

He had a sister married to someone called Mayyat. Abu 
Nukhailah managed her property till a day came when she 
objected that he was appropriating the proceeds to his own 
benefit. His reply, in rajaz, is self-laudatory, and concludes 


1 Agh,, XVm, 146. 


2 Ibid., 144. 
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with two lines which are shamelessly coarse and of the order 
of retort by abuse.^ 

He married a woman of his own people. The birth of a 
daughter vexed him so that he divorced his wife. Later he 
regretted this step and took her back. When in his house one 
day ho heard unexpectedly the voice of his daughter, while 
lier mother was playing with her, and he softened towards the 
(^hild, and went to her and began dandhng her and saying :— 

Daughter of one who loved not a daughter, {Rajaz). 

thou wert not more than five [days] or six 

ere love perished in me, and 1 from grief 

was bruised so in heart, it broke ; 

thou art forsooth better than a boy 

gets drunk at mom, is drowsy by even.* 

His devotion to his little son ‘All, according to an account 
by the latter, was a source of annoyance to his wife, Umm 
Hammad al-Hanafiyyah, who complained that it made him 
neglectful of the children and the household. Her anger grew’ 
in vehemence, till one day he spoke flattering words that turned 
away her wrath :— 

And there is no friend like Umm Hammad, (Wdjir). 

when the matter is too grave for speech ; 

gracious I see her, and my eye is cooled, 

and her wheedling substitutes my scolding her.* 

Another incident of a personal nature is related by this son 
*Ali. Once on his father’s return from Makkah he accompanied 
him on a visit to some property which he owned, and which 
had not been well cared for in his absence by the person in charge. 
As he stood watching the watering his senses were stimulated 
and he was moved to expression * :— 

The crackling of fibres of the palm-leaves resembled (Tavnl). 
the sound of saddles of mays-wood on strong camels, 
and the palms are laden so heavy wdth foliage 
they look bent like an old man of the 'Ajamls, 

And the trunk whose dry veins thou waterest 
with water neglects not to benefit the branches. 

On one occasion he entered to as-Sa£fah when Ishaq b. 
Muslim al-‘Uqaili was also present, Ishaq had proved his 
loyalty to the Umaiyads; on behalf of ^shain ho had raided 
and taken in 120 H. the strongholds of Tumanshah and ravaged 
his territory * ; in 126 H. Marwan b. Muhammad sent him to 
the defence of the Caucasian frontier against the Turkomans, 
when he himself set out to assert against Ibrahim b. al-Walid 
his claim to the throne at Damascus; he was then head of the 


1 Agh., XVIII, 146. 
* Ibid., 144-5. 


2 Ibid., 147. 

5 Tab., II, 1636. 


« Ibul., 148. 
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tribe Qays ^ ; in 128 h. he was in charge of the left division of 
Marwan Il’s army against ad-Dahhak, the rival Khalifah set 
up by the Khawarij, who was killed at that time in the battle 
at Kafartutha * ; in 133 h. a large army of Syrians besieged 
Harran, and as-Saffah dispatched his brother Abu Ja‘far to 
engage with them, who with some difficulty defeated them ; 
hut Ishaq held Sumaisat for seven months against Abu Ja‘far, 
and the siege was only raised after peace-negotiations initiated 
by Ishaq had been ratified by as-Saffah. Jshaq held faithfully 
by his Umaiyad patrons till he know for certain that the curtain 
had rung down finally on the last scene of their drama.^ Appar¬ 
ently as-Saffah had learned to esteem him, for he attached him to 
himself and retained him as an intimate friend ; in 145 H. he 
was still in possession of his royal patron’s confidence.* 

Abu Nukbailah recited to them a long panegyric on al- 
Mansur in which he stated :— 

t ill when ilie executors gathered troops (Rajaz). 

and a gem arose from the pure gold of the Prophet 

and from the Banu’l-‘Abbas a small 7ia6‘-tree,® 

whose growth good origin and descent promoted, 

and spoke of the conflict which determined tl)o fate of the 
IJmaiyads: 

there remained not of Marwan an eye to see,^ 
neither distant one, nor people present; 

and the selection of Anbar for a capital, in contradistinction to 
the desolation that befell the cities of Hims, Tadmor and 
Wasit.® Ishaq’s resentment, for no explicit reason, was stirred 
at the reh^rences to the Marwanids and he declared that he had 
heard him utter in the audience-rooms of the Umaiyad Banu 
Marwan still more objectionable things about the Abbasids, 
and denounced him as lacking in loyalty, fidelity and nobility. 
as-Saffah’s face now showed displeasure and he loft the poet 
unrewarded. 

The record of his years between the time of as-Saffah and 
147 H., 764, when al-Mahdi became heir-apparent, seems to fail 
entirely, certainly as regards his appearance at court; in the 
latter year, and apparently not before for he was a stranger 
then to al-Man^ilr, he came to the court. The date of his advent 
is certain, but not its manner. 

Through his poetry he probably formed acquaintance with 
al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Dirar,'^ who had been appointed to command of 

1 Tab., II, 1871-2. 

2 Ibid,, 1939; Yaqut, IV, 287 ; Well, tr., 392. 

3 Tab., Ill, 67-8. 

5 Agh., XVIII, 149-160. 

7 See inf,, p. 66. 


* Ibid,, 281. 

» Tab., II, 1893. 
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the Shurtah (gendarmerie) in Kufah by Isa b. MQsa and held 
the post from at any rate 141 h. till 147 h.^ In some year dming 
this period there came drought and dearth. Abu !N[ukhailah, 
by this time well-advanced in years, with his two sons and two 
servants, made his way to al-Qa‘qa‘ and eulogized him, and in 
return was housed and fed, and acknowledged the hospitality 
thus :— 

There ceased not among us four bowls for two months (Bajaz). 
like camels driven off, and again returning— 
my two servants, and two sons, and an old man 
who stooped as stands the laden camel up.* 

Then indigestion supervened, on account, as he alleged before 
his host, of the richness of the food and the want of wine :— 

Day-shade and night-shelter both do know (Eajaz), 

that with al-Qa‘qa‘ I’m all I could desire ; 
when the table arrives I am given 
dainties by which I am not nourished ; 

I have power, am asked to intercede and guard 
as were I one appointed to hold office ; 
and were I to desire what I might be given, 

I would not increase aught more than I get. 

Son of a house of which other houses fall short, 
stop, for T am entertained beyond hospitality ; 
date-juice can not commended be above my wine, 
nor water sweet and colder grown overnight; 
but I am made appear among the people, 
a rail of dilute date-wine I’m given to drink ; 
stiff, when I’ve drunk it, I’m asked to recite. 

There are three forms of the narrative connected with his 
appearance at the court of al-Man^ur, at al-Hashimiyyah 
apparently. 

(a) A story is told of Sulaiman b. ‘Abdi’llah, the Rdwl, 
that once when he was on his way to al-Man^ur, who by that 
time was minded to replace Tsa b. Musa as heir-apparent by 
al-Mahdi, he met between Hirah and Kufah our poet, with his 
two sons and a servant, who were carrying his store ; presumably 
the whole party was en route for the court also. Sulaiman 
learned from him that he had been staying with al-Qa‘qa‘ b. 
Ma‘bad,® and had there composed poetry connected with fil- 
Man^ur’s resolve regarding the apparency, and his host had 
thereupon asked him to transfer himself elsewhere lest it should 
precipitate the displeasure of Tsa, whose prot6g4e he was. 
SulaimSn then arranged for his hospitality and informed al- 
Man^ur about the poem, and when the day arrived for taking 


1 Tab., Ill, 131, 347. 2 Agh., XVIII, 149. 

2 He is al-Qa*qa' b. Pirar b. Ma*bad ; see sup,f p. 66. 
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the oath to al-Mahdi (147 h.) he went to al-Mangur along with 
Abu Nukhailah, who there recited his urjuzah in dul, in presence 
of those assembled, and was duly rewarded. The narrative is 
practically the same in both at-Tabari and the Aghdnl} 

(b) Abu Nukhailah is recorded to have stated that he came 
to al-Mangur and tarried at his gate seeking admission. One 
day ‘Abdu’llah b. ar-Rabi‘ al-Harithi, who in 146 H. had been 
removed from the governorship of Madinah and was now at 
court, suggested to him that a time like this, when al-Mangur 
had in mind the replacement of ‘Isa by al-Mahdi, would bo a 
favourable one in which to stimulate him to such action and 
remunerative; he thereupon composed the poem that follows. 
The narrative in both cases is again practically the same ; the 
poetical passages however differ in content and phrasing :— 

What is it spite of distance is come to thee, (Rajaz), 
or what at whose memory thy tears flow, 
for thou hast wept—what made thee weep ? * 

The lines are stated in the Aghdnl to occur in an urjuzah ; it is 
quoted at greater length by at-Tabari; the rajaz lines at p. 61 
also belong here. As given by at-Tabari the poem is :— 

Lo thou, ‘Abdu’llah/ art worthy thereof, 
the khil/ifal of God which He gave thee ; 

He singled thee, singled thee out with this ; 
and wo have seen for a time thy father, 
and now we see thee in possession of it, 
and we are of such and our love is for thee, 
yea, and we sue for protection unto thee. 

Stay thy support on Muhammad,® for thy son 
will suffice wherein thou dost charge him, 
and its best guard is thy nearest one. 

And I have sped with foot and haunches, 
and have woven till I find nought to weave, 
and coursed around in this, that, and yon, 
but all I’ve composed save concerning thee 
is false, and this discredits all other. 

According to the Aghdnl he recited the poem to al-Mansur, 
who rewarded him and warned him of possible vindictive machina¬ 
tions on the part of Tsa.® 

(c) He composed also his weU-known urjuzah in ddlj whose 
contents and text differ greatly in at-Tabari and the Aghdnl ; 
according to the latter the passage on p. 57 su^, should be pre¬ 
fixed to the following, which is reproduced from at-Tabari:— 


1 Tab., Ill, 348 ; Agh,., XVIII, 160. 
« ibid,, 143; c/. Tab., Ill, 347. 

6 l.e. al-MahdI. 

7 Tab., Ill, 347; Agh., XVIII, 161. 
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Unto the Chief of the Believing betake thee, 
take thy way to the foaming sea of seas, 
thou art he, O son of the namesake of Ahmad,^ 
and scion of the lofty liouse of the Arabs, 
nay more, O trusted of the Only One, the Etenial, 
ho to whom the Lord of the Mosque gave charge ! 

Yestreen its heir-apparent with happy omen 
was ‘Isa, then he made it over to Muhammad * ; 
before ‘Isa it passed from one familiar place to another, 
so it was being delivered from hand to hand 
among you, and is staying on and waxing in power ; 
and wo are content with this beardless youth. 

Nay, we had left off but wo have borne no witness, 
and the pact has not yet been ratified ; 
and did we hear (;rios raised ; ‘ Come to our help 1 ’ 
we would hasten as with the tread of thirsty herd ; 
so speed with the oath of allegiancie to the massed host, 
who will depart this self-same day or at morn ; 
he is full-grown, and none are withholding ; 
he will increase what thou wilt,—increase him, he will 
increase; 

and enrobe him from thee with a robe he will don, 
the robe of the surpassing and garlanded ; 
it may be told of them they seem to have gone back— 
but had they done so, yet would they not refuse, 
though they’d been travelling some time through desert on 
desort 

and the time had arrived for their going to water : 
for the removal of the erring and corrupt is due ; 

God said to them : ‘ Come and be rightly guided 
and they have alighted in the covenant-place, 
and their quick nature is the best of all. 

He never attacked the meanness of envious souls 
with a chieftain so strong, mightily enforced. 

When they go to strike fire with unyielding fire-stick, 
they will be tried by one of established power, and firm, 
who increases in caution against threat. 

With alternate leniency and anger 

hold a stout sword, which will eat through any file ! 

Abu Nukhailah is reported to have stated that this mja^-poem 
in ddl was recited publicly and was carried on the lips of the 
masses and the classes,* till at length it reached al-Man^ur, 
who admired it and enquired about the composer and sent for 
him, and had him read it through; ‘Isa was present seated 
at al-Man^ur’s right hand, and heard it. When the poet came 


1 I.e. the Prophet. 

» Tab., Ill, 360 ; Agh., XVIII, I6I. 
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out, ‘Aqqal b. Shabbah approached and tapped him on the 
shoulder and said : If the matter goes through to its conclusion, 
you will be fortunate ; but if not, then seek a burrow under¬ 
ground, or a ladder to scale the sky. Whereupon the poet is 
stated to have remarked :— 

It hangs in its hanging-place, and the locusts creak.^ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to decide as to the historical 
course of events, but there is perhaps a better prima facie case 
for (b) ; (c) may have been composed very soon after. 

Abu Nukhailah’s lucky star might now have been thought 
to bo in the ascendant, but it is related that al-Mansfir himself 
warned him of the danger he stood in from ‘Isa, who did seek 
and take early revenge on this the humbler agent of the mischief 
done him. The poet fled towards Khurasan, but ‘Isa sent a 
mawld, al-Qatari, in pursuit of him, who overtook him on the 
way thither, and killed him and flayed his face, and cast his 
body to th('. vulturesIn af-Tabari one account adds the little 
piece of detail that al-Man^ur wrote to Kayy about the reward 
for him, and that Abu Nukhailah received it there, and as ho 
carried it on his way thence was killed.® 

Satire was an arrow in his quiver ; Abu’l-Abrash praised God 
that Abu Nukhailah, whose aim was more accurate than his own 
and had wounded him, was now unable to harass him further,® 
He could, and frequently did, make effective use of this weapon, 
but as a rule he moved with life’s surface-currents, and was not 
stirred deep within. 

His wit was ready, but in alignment/ with the far from delicate 
expressiveness his age indulged in. The salacious jest above- 
stairs and below has a perpetual vogue, secured for it probably 
as much by the confidential nature of its communication as by 
its wit, and Abu Nukhailah did not always render obeisance to 
the proprieties.*’ 

He maintained a prominent position as a poet over many 
years until his death ; for this he owed little or nothing to birth ; 
something to his early experience among the tribes ; and much 
to his success with panegyrics, which demands a (^onsiderablo 
measure of the graceful art of flattery. Ho made use of several 
verse-forms, but rajaz was pre-eminently his fiivourito, and 
certainly his happiest, medium of expression. This simplest of 
metrical forms is ancient, but the poem utilizing it only came 
into vogue in this post-classical period. Mere |K)rsistence may 
only bo sign of conservatism and witness to the slowness of death 
in survivals. But it is necessary to account for the efflorescence 


1 A proverbial expression signifying that it was now too late* for 
action ; Bei., I, 315 ; XVIII, 151 ; Lane’s Lex., s.v. ^aliqa fxndjundvb. 

2 Agh., XVIII, 152. 3 Tab., Ill, 350. 

4 Agh., XVIII, 152. ® Ibid., 143, 147, 148. 
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of poetry in this verse-form during a large portion of these 
two dynastic periods. It is rough-hewn ; the force of words has 
more attention than their setting ; and realism, not impressionism, 
is their characteristic. 

We should probably seek for the explanation of this efflo¬ 
rescence of a primitive form in the temper of the age, or rather in 
its distemper. The old note of bravado {hamdsah) and brag 
(faJchr) is less and loss heard in the land, nor is there the same 
unstudied tone in the elegy (marthiyah). The composure of the 
desert that was punctuated at intervals by enterprises tha^ 
stirred the blood, such as the raid, blood-feud, and the vendetta 
and the clandestine amour, is now disturbed over long intervals 
by prosaic dialectic of the intellect; romance is a memory, not an 
experience. Conditions have so changed too that the monarch’s 
pleasure and not public opinion is the touchstone for the time 
of the poet’s merit. There was still in Iraq universal argument; 
political restlessness, due in great measure to the aggressiveness 
of tribal nature ; human life itself had still too much martial 
value and was not allowed much consolidating influence ; it 
was an age neither of one dominant authority nor of an amal¬ 
gamating national emergency ; there was uncertainty and unrest; 
the spirit of man stood without idealism timidly before conditions 
unfavourable to creative art; consequently we find no great 
poetry in this period of mental agitation. 
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Abu’s-Simt Marwan b. Abi Hafsah—A Post-classical 
Arab Poet. 

By A. H. Harley. 

In the pagan times of the Arabs, i.o. before the advent of the 
Prophet, oral records were pretty faithfully preserved in the 
memories of the tribesmen, especially by the nassdbs (genea¬ 
logists ; sennachios) among them. But the coming of Islam 
marks an era of change, and its conquests necessarily so. For 
half-a-century from this time tribal Arabia’s comparative isolation 
of long centuries was violated, and her two ancient cities of 
Makkah and Madinah held a dominant position, till the territorial 
and riverine zone from Damascus to the Persian Gulf became 
the axis round which the wide Mxislim world revolved. Far-flung 
frontiers and busy communications extended interests beyond 
the former confines of the peninsula proper, and complexity 
entered into social relationships. 

The spoil of Islam’s foreign conquests included large numbers 
of captives, and as many of these became incorporated in one 
manner or another into the population the former domestic 
conditions could not remain in their integrity. From out such 
stock went forth poets, singers, instrumentalists; when they 
achieved fame their lineage was to seek, and it was not always 
certain. There is some dubiety about this Abu’s-Simt (or 
Abu’l Hindam)' Marwan’s forbears. It is stated that Abu 
Hawaii was the hunyah, or to-name, of his great-grandfather 
Yazid 2 ; Ibn Khallil^n attaches it also as such to Marwan’s 
father Sulaiman. Yazid is stated to have been a Jew, or a Jewish 
physician, who professed Islam to ‘Uthman b. ‘AflFan, or to 
Marwan b. al-Hakam. A remoter Jewish connection has been 
attributed to him by the people of Madinah, who declared him to 
be a mawld, or slave, of as-Samau’al b. ‘Adiyah, a Jew of Taim&’, 
near to Madinah, who is proverbial among the Arabs because of 
his fidelity to the royal fugitive poet Imru’u’l-Qays.® 

His family however claimed for him another connection, and 
asserted that he had been taken captive at I^takhr, in Persia, 
probably therefore about 22 h., 643, or early in the khildfat 
of ‘Utliman b. 'Affan (r. 23-36 h.), and that ‘Uthman purcha^ 
him as a slave and presented him to his staunch supporter 


1 Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, . II, 117 (ed. Bulaq, 1299 H.), amd 
tr. de Slane, III, 342. 

2 K. cd’Aghani ; IX, 34 (ed. Egypt, 1323 h.). 

3 Ibid,, 36. 
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Marwan b. al-Hakam, to whom he closely attached himself, and 
by whose side lie fought on Yawmu^d-Ddr (the Day of the House), 
viz. the house of the Khalifah ‘Uthman, in which he was besieged 
for about two months by malcontent subjects, and there assas¬ 
sinated. When his master Marwan was wounded on that 
occasion, Abu Hafsah carried him beyond reach of danger to 
the house of a woman of Banu ‘Anazah, and there tended him till 
he recovered. As a token of gratitude his master granted him his 
liberty, and made ovt^r to him a woman who had borne to himself 
a daughter, Hafsah by name ; hence the kunyah Abu Haf^alj, 
which would not indicate in these circumstances blood-rela¬ 
tionship.^ 

Ho stood side by side with him later in the engagement 
known as the Battle of the Camel, 36 h., 656, when ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib triumphed over the supporters of his formidable opponents 
az-Zubair and Talhah, who both perished at that time, and 
‘A’ishah, a widow of the Prophet, who effected her escape ; and 
also at Marj Rahit, 64 h., 684, where ad-Dahhak, fighting for 
‘Abdu’llah b. az-Zubair against the new ruler at Damascus, 
Marwan b. Al-Hakam, lost his lifo.^ 

There is also a tradition of his having been sold, or having 
sold himself, into servitude because of hard times.® This much 
at least seems sure concerning him that he was associated in 
some way with Marwan b. al-Hakam. 

He is credited on good authority with the gift of poetical 
expression; those lines connected with the Yaumu^d-Ddr are 
attributed to him: 

I said not that Day of the House to my folk : [Taml.] 

‘ Make peace ’, nor preferred life to being slain ; 
but I said to them : ‘ Contend with your swords, 
which are falling short of the foe’s full-grown. 

And these also, but in a different connection or setting : 

T am not one to block the way when there is [Rajaz.^ 
crowding; 

on those who drink at the reservoirs of mischief 
I keep repeating attack upon attack.® 

The tone is that of ho>mdsah (bravery, bravado) characteristic 
of the pre-Islamic period known as the Jdhiliyyah. 

His son Yahya enjoyed a reputation for a generosity typical 
»of exemplary tribal hospitality. The poet Jarir, ever memorable 
for his long and severe crossing of swords in verse with al- 
Farazdaq and al-Akhfal, addressed to his own son Bilal words of 
old-time courtesy regarding the liberality of Yahya’s nature : 


Ih%d»f 


2 Ibid., 36 . 
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Wouldst have provision and comrade other [Taml.\ 
than Yahya ? 

Forsooth excellent provision is Yahya for tlie 
traveller, 

and the strong-cheeked camel is not safe from 
his sword’s blow, 

when they have consumed their stores or little 
is in the sacks.^ 

*Abdu’l-Malik b. Marwan (r. 65-86 H., 685-705) apparently valued 
his services very highly, and esteemed marriage with him as 
honourable as with his owa son Siilaiman. Yahya paid due 
homage to his successor in the royal chair, al-Walid, and con¬ 
gratulated him on his accession, and extended 83 nnpathy to him 
in his bereavement: 

Fate leaves no single one behind [Kamil.\ 

that carrieth weapons or shield ; 

if a creature could escape fate, 

the Khalifah had escaped it; 

pulpits mourned the day he died—yea, 

they mourned the loss of their able one. 

When Walid succeeding mounted them 
they said : ‘ Son and Equal! and were quiet; 
had some other laid hand on them, 
they had spumed and cast him from themd 

The circumstances are all changed, but tho voice resembles that 
of our poet Marwan when ho congratulates Musa al-HadI on his 
accession and laments al-Mahdi: 

In every town the graves are feeling proud [Taml.^ 

of tho grave of the Chief of the Believing ; 
were they not in quiet with his son in his stead, 
the pulpits would not cease mourning him.^ 

According to one tradition he sued for wives for his sons unto 
a grandson of the famous Qays b. ‘Asim, al-Minqari, who had 
been a chief of Banu Sa*d in his day. He pled his cause success¬ 
fully, but al-Qalah b. Hazn, al-Minqari, felt his gorge rise at a 
union with a family so spurious in origin and protested in sarcastic 
lines. Yahya replied in verses replete with a righteous man’s 
indignant scorn :— 

Yea, God hath shamed al-Qalah, and his women [Taml ] 
by the well—at their ill-smell dogs grow thirsty ; 
we married the daughters of the chief Qays b. 

‘A^im— 

and purposely turned from those of Banu Hazn— 
a father better than thy father in origin, 
a more auspicious medium and of higher worth.® 


1 Ibid,, 36 . 


2 Ibid,, 45 . 


3 Ibid,, 36 - 7 . 
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The snubbed of one generation may produce a snob in the 
next—such is the irony in circumstances, and a fact concomitant 
with growth and survival. Once union with Yahya b. Abi 
Haf^ah’s line was scorned; now the Hmln or upper part of the 
nose of his grandson Marwan was big with pride of birth ; when 
in Madinah on one occasion he received a letter with the news 
that a woman of his household had married into a family, the 
Banu Matar, relationship with whom he did not approve, and 
ho thereupon indited the following to her brother : 

Hadst thou been like Yahya with his womenfolk, [BaaU^ 
thou hadst not chosen a stallion with Matar for 
sire ; 

fine pedigree steeds thou hadst to manage for— 
but didst ruin them—with white legs and head- 
blaze. 

I*m told Khawlah said the day he wed her : 

Long I’ve expected this shame from you ! ^ 

But the facts here are at variance with those given by Ibn 
Qutaibah, according to whom Yahya married Khawlah, and the 
last two hayts above are the utterance of al-Qalah, and not of 
Marwan, Yahya’s grandson.^ 

His loyalty to the Umaiyads endured apparently to the end 
of his life ; when Yazid b. al-Muhallab rebelled against Yazid II, 
Marwan regrettc^d that al-Hajjaj,-the efficient administrator of 
the Two Iraqs on behalf of the Umaiyads, who on account of his 
resoluteness however has won undying obloquy, was no longer 
alive to take the field against him.* 

He deplores the fact that a certain governor of Yamamah, 
Sufyan b. ‘Amr, had rejected his advice : 

Ibn ‘Amr spumed me when I gave him counsel— 
and had I prevailed, his foot had not slipped 
with him ; 

had I blown on charcoal, my fire had blazed, 
but the ashes of his state had powdered.* 

There is obvious here much force of expression, and the 
concrete is not yet imaged in tropes. 

Of his son Siilaim&n there was evidently nothing for the 
scribe of achievements in peace or war to record. Ibn Khallik&n 
h^ given him the kunyah of Abu Haf^ah,* and so its association 
with Marwan becomes at once explicable. 

According to this same authority our poet was bom in 
150 H., 723-4, and died in 181 or 182 h,« 797 or 798, at Baghdad ; 


1 Ibid,, 44. 

2 jK. aah-Shi*r ,.., 178 (ed. Eg., 1332 h.). 

• Agh„ IX, 37. 4 Ibid., 37. 6 0.(7., II, 117. 

® Ibid,, Yafi% Mirdt.,,, I, 389 (ed. Hyderabad): cf. infra, p. 86. 
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he is also herein stated to have been a native of Yamamah, the 
long-important Central Arabian province, which at this time 
was administered from Madinah. A family-connection with it 
apparently existed or was formed as early as the time of 
Mu‘awiya’s reign (r. 40-60 H., 661-680), for Marwan b. al-Hakam, 
his Governor at Madinah, sent his henchman Abu Haf^ah there 
to collect her revenues, and incidentally the latter entered into 
matrimony with a woman of that region.^ Its important town 
of Hajr is mentioned several times in connection with the family, 
and all Marwan’s outgoings appear to have been from Yamamah. 

The author of the Aghdnl states that he has quoted verses 
by Yahya at some length or with some variety on the psycho¬ 
logical ground that the poetical antecedents of Marwan might 
be made known. Ibn Khallikan has been at some pains to 
establish Marwan’s poetic faculty as an hereditary gift. On the 
authority of a grandson, Marwan b. Abi’l-Jimub, known as 
Marwan aUAsglmr to distinguish him from our poet, Marwan 
al-Akhar, it is stated that Abu Hafsah’s son Yahya had for 
mother Lahna’, daughter of Maimun, one of the children of an- 
Nabighah, al-Ja‘di, a well-known poet born in the pagan age, 
who survived into the time of the Prophet and professed Islam. 
Through her this poetic strain entered the family ^ ; rather, as 
has been shown, it combined with one of considerable quality 
already there. al-Mubarrad (d. 285-6 H., 899), the famous philo¬ 
logist of the Basrah-School of grammarians and author of the 
important literary history al-Kdmily in the manner characteristic 
of these Arabian natural statisticians of rating and grading, 
placed this second among families having this hereditary talent.* 
A remark by ‘Abdu’llah, son of the al-Mu‘tazz who reigned at 
the then Abbasid capital of Samarra from 251-5 H., 865-9, 
supplies an unintended comment on this lineal communication of 
a talent. According to him the vein of poetry became exhausted 
in the fourth generation after Marwan. The prince 'Abdu’llah 
recited a very poor poem by this great-grandson Mutawwaj, and 
likened the family’s poetic talent to some water in a cauldron, 
which from being hot in the time of Mafwan cooled with each 
generation till it chilled and froze.* 

Marwan probably first obtained admission to the Umaiyad 
court under the aegis of his paternal uncles ; during an interview 
with al-Man^ur much later he speaks of having been there with 
them in the reign of al-Walid b. Yazid (r. 125-5 h., 743-4), 
whom he describes as prepossessing and gifted, and some verses 
of whose composition he quotes.* His talent in panegyric 
maintained him in favour at the Abbasid court, where he 
celebrated the praises of al-Man^ur, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi and 


1 ® I. Khali., II, 119. 

3 As-9ull, Kitabu%Awrdq, Ashlar Awldd ... 117 (ed. J. H. Dunne). 

4 Agh,, IX, 39. 
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Harunu’r-Rashid, and last, but not least, of the great house of 
the Barmakids. But first he had to live down memory of his 
praises of the Umaiyads, or atone for this attachment. The 
credentials ho presented at the Abbasid court were his panegyrics 
enlivened with satirical strictures on the Alids. 

But a more personal, and indeed a quite romantic, attach¬ 
ment sprang up between him and Ma‘n b. Za’idah, a one-time 
refugee from Abbasid vengeance who yet lived to become a 
profitable servant to them as a provincial governor. Ma‘n 
enjoys a reputation for generosity ^ and probity of character ; 
firmness also had a large place when necessary in his dealings 
with men. In a crowded gathering Marwaii once said of him :— 

I see the heart which yestreen loved prattling [Taml,'\ 
women, 

though long it had enjoyed the period of youth —^ 

The foe withheld, not for safety from thee, 
but that they saw nothing to want in thee ® ; 
they saw one in his lair whom they’d tried, and 
marked, nearby 

his covert, place where some of them had been 
downed and dragged * ; 

and he has no match when it distresses him 
to see 

towards his throat shining spears directed * ; 
two palms he has, with boon and bane, 
for God refused they should but harm or aid.® 

He had been a trusted oflScer of the Umaiyads, and was 
officially attached to Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubairah, then Governor 
of the Two Iraqs. After the Abbasids came to power, al-Mansur, 
or Abu Ja‘far as he then was, besieged Yazid in Wasit in 132 h. 
Ma‘n displayed great bravery in support of his superior, and 
when the latter was put to death, he found it expedient to go 
into hiding for a price had been put on his head and diligent 
search was being made for him.* He grew weather-beaten and 
altered in countenance from exposure to the sun. He stayed in 
concealment till the affray at al-Hashimiyyah, the town built 
by as-Saffah and completed in 134 h., 752, near Kufah ; on this 
occasion a band of religious zealots known as Rawandiyyah, 
from Khurasan, becoming exasperated with al-Man^ur’s refusal 
(»f divine honours, attacked him and his supporters.® Ma‘n 
issued forth in disguise by night from his hiding-place in the 
neighbourhood, and displayed great courage in the loyalist 


1 Ibid., 41, 44. 

2 A. F. Rifa‘I, *A^n-Ma*mun, 11, 294 (Cairo, 1346, 1927). 

3 Agh., IX, 44. 4 40. 

3 I. Athlr: al-Kdmil, V, 383 (ed. Tomberg). 
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cause, which drew on him tlie notice of al-Man^ur and he rewarded 
him with the govcjrnorship of the Yaman, specially charging him 
to break the alliance between the tribe Rabi‘ah and the Yamanis.^ 
Jealousy, like circumstances, makes strange bed-fellows ; Rabi‘ah 
and Tamim both belonged to the tribal Arabs of the north of 
the Peninsula and were of common dosoent, but in the social 
crucible in Iraq tribalism was being dissolved ; its former survival- 
value was being reduced; ephemeral political values were 
elaborating now combinations. Rabi‘ah in their struggle for 
power had made alliance with the Yamanis.^ Ma‘n carried out 
his commission, proceeding beyond the verge of moderation.^ 

Details are wanting as to the circumstances in which Marwan 
came first into contact with Ma‘n ; lie is said to have stated that; 
he wont to interview him and recited to him his qamdah, or odo, 
in final rhyming-letter ‘ 1 ’, which immediately won for him a 
large reward. The eulogistic; part of the poem contains these 
lines ;— 

Matar’s folk on battle-day are like [Tawil.] 

lions with cubs in the vale of Khaffan ; 
they guard their client—one might think 
him housed secure among the stars ; 
noble men, they hold the lead in Islam, 
and none had chief like theirs in pagan time ; 
a folk, if they say, they fulfil; called, 
they respond ; they give most handsomely ; 
great men of action cannot achieve their deeds, 
though they behave finely in straits.® 

It is possible however that he first approacluHl him with a 
different poem, containing the lino :— 

Ma‘n son of Za’idah, tlirough whom are in(Teast*d [Kamil, | 
Banii Shaiban from glory unto glory. 

Ma‘n in return ‘ filled his hands, and Marwan stayed with him 
till he grow rich and his circumstances became ample ; and Ma'n 
was the first who brought him to fame and extolled him 
Thereafter the poet wrote eulogies on him, and fine elegies when 
Nature claimed the mortal frame. Unfortunately this account 
comes from a source which informs us that the poem as it stands 
is an adaptation ; Marwan is said to have passed by a man of 
Banu Bahilah, in Yamamah, and heard him reciting to an 
audience a poem he had composed for Marwan (II) b. Muhammad, 
who had perished before it could be read to him ; it began :— 

Marwan son of Muhammad, thou art he [Kamil.] 

by whom Banu Marwan are increased in glory. 

1 Agh., IX, 41. 

2 Muir, The Caliphate . 417, 440. 

8 Agh., IX, 43. 


^ Ibid., 40. 
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He awaited an opportunity to iSnd him alone, and then made 
him an offer for it and bought it from him, imposing on him the 
while a strict oath not to recite or claim it. The allegation may 
be true, but our poet had no need to draw at another’s spring. 

On his return, or perhaps on a return-visit, from the Yaman 
Ma‘n received a popular welcome and ovation, which included 
a qa§%dah by Marwan. The official in due course called on al- 
Man^ur, who enquired with displeasure why he had rewarded 
the composer so handsomely for his poem containing the bayt :— 

Ma'n son of Za’idah, through whom are increased [Kamil.] 

Banu Shaiban from glory unto glory ; 
if days of deeds are counted, then are his days two— 
one of generosity and one of spearing. 

He replied that the reward had not been for this composition, 
but another dealing with the day of al-Hashimiyyah :— 

Thou ceased not the day of Hashimiyyah to [Kamil.] 
display 

thy sword in defence of the Khalifah of God ; 
thou didst protect his realm, and wert his 
defence 

from blow of every Indian blade and spear. 

al-Man^ur blushed for his misgiving, but was not relieved in 
mind regarding the amount of the reward, whereon ]Ma‘n 
exclaimed : But for fear of your thinking badly of it, I would 
put in his power the keys of the treasuries and make him free 
of them ! The less exuberant monarch observed with restraint: 
What a rare Arab of the desert! How light to you is what bears 
heavily on other men and resolute persons ! ^ 

Ma‘n was transferred from the Yaman as Governor of 
Adharbaijan. and thence to Sijistan. In the latter province he 
was assassinated, m a year variously given as 151, 152, and 158 
H., by some Kharijite sectarians. His death was widely mourned, 
and was evidently felt by Marwan as a personal loss, and not 
merely the removal of a beneficent patron. By no means the 
least among the trials of a Poet Laureate—^not that Marwan 
was such, but only one of the poets most in prominence—is the 
popular expectation that he will produce verses to order on 
occasion. A similar sense of inevitability or convention exhaust¬ 
ing the wings of poetic fancy’s flight must pervade the panegyrist. 
Only personal relations with the subject, involving understanding 
and appreciation, can add piquancy to eulogy, poignancy to 
©l^gy* There can be nothing so jejime as the impersonal pane¬ 
gyric, full of platitudes ; it is a voice without timbre or resonance. 

Ibn Khallikan informs us that the poets composed some fine 
elegies to the memory of this Maecenas of letters, and states that 


1 Ibid., 41. 
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the following by Marwan ranks among the noblest and most 
beautiful poetry :— 

Ma'n has passed on his way, and left behind a [Wdfir.] 
name 

for good traits will never perish or be acquired ; 
it seemed the day Ma‘n was stricken as had 
the sun’s majesty been cloked with gloom. 

Night seemed after Ma‘n as if united 
unto nights joined to it, so long it was ! 

Alas, my father, for thee such time as gifts 
are made delusive hopes, and with excuses ! 

Alas, my father, for thee when orphans come 
with matted hair, as had they a disease ! 

Alas, my father, for thee what time verses, 
through loss of him praised in them, go amiss ! 

Alas, my father, for every tumult of war 
because of which bearing women cast their child ! 

We stay on in Yam amah since we despair, 
without any intention to leave it} 

Some time after the sad event just mentioned Marwan 
entered with a number of poets, when the day came round for 
al-Mahdi’s custom to be observed of allowing them one day’s 
audition in the year, to this monarch and recited a panegyric 
on him. When the subject had enquired about and learned the 
name of the composer, jealousy apparently awoke in his breast, 
for he asked : Was it not you who said : 

We stay on in Yamamah after Ma‘n, 
without intention to leave it,^ 
and we say : Whither travel after Ma‘n, 
seeing gifts are ceased, and there is none to give ? 

Interpreting this last bayt literally he refused to consider a reward, 
and even bade him be ignominously removed. When the next 
occasion of the annual audition came round, Marwan adroitly 
secured admission, and in his due order recited this qa^ldah, 
whose naslb opens with a pretty conceit:— 

One came to visit thee by night—hail to her [KdmiL] 
vision !— 

a fair one who blends coquetry with her 
beauty; 

she led thy heart and it submitted, and her 
like 

leads hearts to loving and inclines them ; 


1 0.(7., II, 146-6. 

2 Cf. I. Khali., II, 146. 
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it seemed as she came with fragrance of a 
garden ^ 

wherein the rains of Spring had poured their 
showers ; 

she passed the night asking in my dream, at 
the stop 

in the desert, of one unkempt, un))ored by her 
quest; 

amid men who lay asleep imheedifig, being 
weary of the sharp night-march and its tedium, 
and the padding of whose clothes felt like 
Indian blades 

worn thin, which the smiths had neglected to 
polish ; 

they i)laced their cheeks by worn (camels 
leaning sideways, 

complaining of wounds on their sides and 
hitigue ; 

they sought the Chief of the Believing, and 
continued 

from morning till eve despite night-travelling ; 
they yearned unto thee, thirsting, and sped 
with haste 

traversing the desert’s rugged grounds and 
sands; 

following a fleet camel, whose briskness was 
shaking, 

though now lean-worn, her neck and the back 
of her head ; 

swift, now enveloped amid the hills, now 
cleaving them 

as cleaves restive beast, when affeared, their 
rugged heights ; 

hastening when the whip urges, as hastens 
bi-colourod ostrich, racing her young, because 
of the dark; 

thin as a bow she comes to thee, but other 
times 

appears like a tower, filling her saddle and 
ropes.2 

This exordium consisting of a short naslb, or love-passage, and a 
description of the trying conditions of his journey is true to the 
classical model of the qasldah; it merges into an apostrophe to 
the source of his hope and his sustainer in his undertaking, 
al-Mah(fr. The inspired part of his poem is this exordium; 
here is the voice of one who knows the desert. It is true that 


Tr. from text in 'AsruH-Ma^miin, II, 292. 
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the ideas expressed in it are in great part, perhaps entirely, 
hackneyed or conventionalized, yet one senses a freshness in 
their treatment; the composer is a man at the height of his 
power, not yet facing the sunset. 

He proceeded amidst silence till he reached the lines :— 

Can ye efface from heaven her stars 
with your hands or screen her crescent moon, 
or deny your Lord’s word which Gabriel 
delivered to the Prophet, and ho declared ? 

when it was noticed that al-Mahdi, who had been listening in an 
ecstasy of delight, had gradually edged off his prayer-rug on to 
the carpet; when the last line had been declaimed ho rewarded 
the author at the rate of a thousand dirhams per hayt of the 
hundred bayts ,—the first time, it is stated, so large a total had 
been given to a poet of the Abbasids.^ 

The rulers of this dynasty were now in the transition period 
between Arab affinities and Persian predilections. They still 
could feel the tang of the desert, wide, changeless in its sands, 
changeless in its seasons save when Nature loosed her violence 
in lightning and cloud-burst, unsocial; but in this land of their 
adoption, Iraq, they wore in contact with more volatile natures, 
seeking change and pushing out effort, and thought and feeling 
into the unknown, and were becoming increasingly susceptible 
to the sensuousness of rhythm sweet and impassioned ; egotism 
whether in arbitrary or in diffident mood welcomed the pane¬ 
gyric. Both elements, the love of poetry and of praise, entered 
into the determination of their awards. 

The above poem had apparently been already recited in the 
literary circle of Yunus the Grammarian, or another, for it was 
a practice with Marwan to allow a year for composition, criticism 
and alteration of an ode before making it known to a wider 
public. Yunus himself or perhaps the well-known poet and 
rdwl Khalaf, al-Ahmar, esteemed it as surpassing in quality a 
certain poem of the renowned classic Maimun b. Qays, al-A‘sha.* 
Marwan was content to be placed near such a luminary, but had 
a sufficiently good conceit of himself to think he was not out¬ 
classed by any since the brilliant asterism containing Jarir, 
al-Farazdaq and al-Akhtal.® 

The narrative of its recitation to al-Mahdi has a parallel in 
an experience described by the same authority in connection with 
Harunu’r-Rashid and Marwan. He entered into the presence 
with other poets and declaimed a qasldah of panog 3 nric, only to be 
asked the same question as in the previous case, and to be again 
ignominiously extruded on the same pretext, that gifts and giver 


1 Agh,f IX, 42 ; c/. a similar statement as to his reward in ar-Ru^afah 
(ibid,). 

2 Ibid., 39, 40. 3 Ibid,, 43. 
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had perished with Ma^n. By adroitness of behaviour he obtained 
admission some days later and recited a poem in which he 
says:— 

By thy life, I forget not on the morn at al- [TawlL] 
Muha^sab ^ 

the signal of Salma with her dyed fingers, 
when the pilgrims had issued forth all but a 
few 

by various passages, group upon group. 

He likewise rewarded him handsomelyThe parallelism is so 
striking that one may reasonably call in question the double 
event. His was evidently a personality round which stories 
gathered—they were so many that Ibn Khallikan, who loves to 
introduce narrative to brighten the long tale of his numerous 
biographical studies, has contented himself with but a few— 
and possibly jealousy or enmity made much play. It is to be 
hoped that the naivete of the following remark is more humorous 
than its import true ; it has been said that when ho entered into 
the presence of king or noble to declaim a eulogistic poem, this 
bayt was quoted against him and precluded all reward, and 
even a hearing :— 

And we say : Whither travel after Ma‘n 
seeing gifts are ceased, and there is none to give ? ® 

Stories of his meanness are many; niggardliness, and not the 
frugality that might have been expected of a poet with versos 
to sell, was a leading characteristic, all the more remarkable 
because of the abundance which he possessed, and the record 
rewards he received for each hayt of his panegyrics, from the 
Abbasids. His conduct in this respect is contrasted with that of 
his contemporary Salm b. ‘Amr, al-Khasir,* a giftycd and versatile 
poet of Basrah, who was remunerated equally generously by 
al-Mahdi, but was a typical Bohemian, and his carefree abandon 
led to squandering and fixed on him the epithet of al-Khasir 
(the loser). 

It is stated that Marwan did not buy flesh except- when a 
strong desire for it possessed liim, and then he would order the 
head of an animal, not only because of its culinary possibilities, 
but because he knew the market-rate and his servant could 
neither cheat nor filch. 

Age did not remove this infirmity of the mind, or certainly 
unsociable trait; in the time of Harunu'r-Rashid he purchased 
some flesh for half-a-dirham (c. threepence), and it was almost 


1 Name of the way between moimtains between Makkah and MinA, 
so called from the many stones about; also the place where pilgrims 
cast stones, at Mind. 

2 Agh., IX, 42. 8 0,0., II, 147. 4 Agh,, IX, 37. 
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finished cooking when an invitation arrived which ho decided to 
accept; ho therefore returned the moat to the butcher, making 
allowance for deterioration in value of only a ddniq (c. one 
pemy).i 

A story is told of how he sat and listened to a satirical poem 
on himself by al-Jinni, whom he had probably offended by 
doubting his poetic ability :— 

Meamiess stays in al-‘ljlan day and night, [famZ.] 

and in Marwaii’s house till the end of time ; 
meanness ran seeking a place to cast her saddles, 
and passed over mainland and sea ; 
and when Marwan came, it tented with him 
and said : We are pleased to stay till Resurrec¬ 
tion ! 

Marwan has no jealousy concerning his wile, 
but is jealous concerning the cooking-pot.^ 

But tlie incident, with its sequence in Marwaii^s pleasure and 
not resentment, is not convincing, all the more so as authorship 
of the last hayt is attributed elsewlierc to a member of Banu 
Bakr b. Wa’il.^ 

His account of the night of his greatest fear yields a story of 
the uncanny : ‘ T went with a riding-party for an interview with 
(Harunu’r-) Rashid, and we came to a region wild and desert, 
and night enveloped us ; we journeyed on across it, and became 
conscious only of a woman driving her camels behind us and 
urging them with calls—and lo, she was a ghoul 1 And when the 
dawn grow bright she turned away from us with her possessions, 
and began saying :— 

0 star, morn is toward thee against me, [Rajaz.'\ 

for I am not of mom, nor it of me.’ * 

Mention has already been made of him in connection with 
al-HMi’s reign (r. 169-170 H.). at-Tabari records further that 
Marwan entered the royal presence and recited :— 

Were I immortalized after Imam Muhammad’s [Kamil,] 
passing, I would not rejoice in long survival. 

He recalled in verse the bounteousness of al-Mahdi, and was 
given promise of a generous recompense, though not on a scale 
to rival that of his father. Fate however removed al-Hadl 
before fulfilment.^ But the A fghdni tells of an occasion on which 
he not only obtained for a panegyric money down, but by the 
exercise of a little tact had his name entered in the Civil List of 


1 Ibid., 38. 
4 Ibid., 46. 


2 Ibid., 44, 46. 

6 fab.. Ill, 694. 


8 Ibid., 38. 
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those days ; he had praised this monarch in a poem containing 
the bayt :— 

The two days of his severity and largesse [TawH,"] 

are so like none knows which has more merit.^ 

Harunu’r-Rashid (r. 170-193 h.) succeeded to the throne. 
In 165 H. Marwan had already paid the latter, while still a 
prince, a tribute in verse. Harun was then the leader in the 
field and had made a victorious advance along the coast of the 
Bosphorus and forced Queen Irene to a truce of three years said 
the payment of a heavy indemnity.® 

According to at-Tabari he liked poetry and its makers, and 
had a human weakness for panegyric, and was prepared to pay 
a high price for well-turned lines eulogising him. In 181 h., 
in which year he had again taken the field successfully against 
Irene, Marwan entered to him with these words of praise on his 
lips:— 

Frontiers were closed by Harun and in affairs [Taml] 
of Muslims resolutions fast established. 

This poem, of which twenty-two bayts are given by the great 
historian, is not one specially selected by writers on style as an 
exemplar, but it brought him a rich reward in money, robes, 
and Byzantine slaves.® 

It was necessary, as well as politic, if one would hope for 
recognition at court, to preserve good relations with the influential 
house of the Barmakids. Khalid b. Barmak had started this 
family on its splendid career by the close of the Umaiyad period, 
when he espoused the Abbasid cause; he was ably succeeded 
by his son Yahya, who long bore a heavy part of the burden of 
empire,, and once endured imprisonment for conscience sake,* 
and when the years had taken full toll of his capacity and 
stren^h demitted office into the hands of his son al-Fadl, who 
like him nobly lived and whose dismissal in 190 h., 805, inclined 
the empire towards its fall, and of another son, JaTar, Harun’s 
ill-sta^d favourite. Yahya had recompensed Marwan so 
mumficently for his eulogies that he could reprove him for hia 
mserliness when report of it reached him : ‘ Your penuriousness 
is more evil in its effect on you than penury would be were 
you to fall into that state . .. ’ ® 

With al-Fadl his relations were somewhat closer. In 176 H 
whfie holding a provincial governorship the latter was sent to 
Dallam to deal with a very threatening movement led by Yahya, 
the chief representative of the family of ‘All b. Abl Talib. He 


Finlay, Hist, of the Byzantine 
8 Tab., Ill, 741. 4 The Cal,, 474. 


® Agh,, IX, 38. 
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successfully negotiated with Yahya and induced him to visit 
Baghdad, where however he was treacherously treated. Marwan 
praised al-Fadl, who, it may be mentioned incidentally, had no 
part in the dishonour done to a too trusting foe :— 

Thou didst win—may Barmakid hand not wither [Tatvil,^ 
wherewith thou didst close the rent in Banu 
Hashim.^ 

In 178 H. al-Fadl was appointed Governor of Khurasan ; 
Marwan obtained an audience of him in his camp before his 
departure and recited to him :— 

Seest thou not generosity passed down [Tawll.} 

from Adam till it reached al-Fadl’s hand i 
When Abu’1-‘Abbas’ ^ sky bo(?ame serene, 
what fine rain came to thee, and what heavy ! 

When her child’s hunger affrights the mother, 
she calls him by al-Fadl’s name and he bears up. 

Islam is quickened by thee—thou art honour 
to it; 

thou art from folk whose young are mature.^ 

A splendid reward signified his appreciation of thc^ poet’s will 
to acknowledge and encourage, and the verses have a certain 
freshness in their colour-tone. 

While in Khurasan he organized a militia half-a-million 
strong composed of ^Ajamis (non-Arabs), and of this force he 
sent twenty thousand to Baghdad to be at the Emperor’s disposal. 
Marwan celebrated tlie achievement in a poem containing the 
lines :— 

al-Fadl is none other than a bright star, \Basil.^ 

that sets not in battles when the others set; 
guard of the realm of a folk of splendid portion, 
in whose gifts heritage placed power.^ 

In 178 H. he returned from Khurasan, and Harun and his 
court in full array went forth to bid him welcome. Marwan 
seems to have found freer and happier expression in his eulogium 
on this occasion :— 

We praise Ibn Yahya’s restorer, and at his advent [Tawll.} 
the birds fly to us with happy portent; 
our eyes slept not till they beheld him, 
nor ceased to gather tears till he returned ; 
his horse and foot came to us at morn— 
proudest spectacle of courage and leadership ; 
he drove from Khurasan the foe as morn’s glow 
drives the enveloping dark and it withdraws ; 


1 Tab., Ill, 614 ; The Gal, 479/. 
8 Tab., Ill, 632. 


8 I.e., as-Saffah. 
4 Ibid., Ill, 631. 
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he is back with us whose route was yesterday 
in Merv, and men said : Our muster is dispersed !— 
what time he cast down the lock of every wrong, 
and with his pardon freed the captive chained ; 
and spread without favour, but fairly, among 
them 

kind gifts continuing and repeated ; 
and banished from them their frights at fears, 
and seeking peace among them began and 
achieved ; 

and to their orphans of his bounty gave, 
and kinder was than father, and more gracious ; 
did men seek the bound of Fadl’s generosity 
and courage, it would be found farther than 
the stars ; 

Yahya and Khalid ascended, by aid 
of al-Fadl, to each highest and noblest aim ; 
he is gentle with them who obey the Khalifah, 
but gives sharp Indian blade rebers blood to 
drink ; 

his swords abase hypocrisy and idolatry, 
but to men of the Faith are everlasting honour ; 
he acquired strength from allegiance to the 
Elect,^ 

who crowned his merit with friendship of the 
Khalifah, 

namesake of the Prophet, who doth open and 
close, 

through whom Clod gives all grace and with¬ 
holds ; 

thou hast made free the Kabuli’s hills,* 
and left no place there for error’s fires ; 
and led up the horse that trampled his 
hordes— 

slain and captive, routed and scattered ; 
thy favour returned to Ibnu’l-Barm what time 
he grieved, forsaken, seeing death, forlorn.® 

Few families guiding a state or an empire’s destiny have been 
so long lauded for their deserts, and they are not a numerous 
multitude who have so well become praise as several of the 
members of the Barmakids. 

Ibn Khallikan gives 181 or 182 h.* as the year of Marwan’s 
death ; but in the Aghdni a certain person speaks of having seen 
him, then a very old man, in Baghdad in the reign of Muhammad 
b. Zubaidah, al-Amin (r. 193-8 h., 808-813) ® ; and there is 
evidence of his having survived beyond the year 182 h. in the 

^ I.e., the Prophet. 2 Tab., Ill, 636. 

* O.O.. II, 119 ; Yafi‘I, T, 389. 


« Ibid., 636-6. 

® Agh„ IX, 43. 
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Statement by at-Tabarl that in 189 H, there was an exchange of 
prisoners of war between the Muslims and the Byzantines, and 
in connection with this incident Marwan composed : 

By thee captives were freed for whom were built [TawU.] 
prisons wherein is no friend to visit them, 
when freeing them baffled Muslims, who said : 

Edolators* prisons are their graves ! ^ 

This much is certain that he lived to a ripe old age. 

But this work also gives an account, at second-hand, from 
one Salih b. ‘Atiyyah, al-Adjam, who alleged that he had wormed 
himself into the confidence of the poet and his household, and 
strangled him one day when he lay sick and for the time being 
was unattended. The reason was offence ho had given to the 
perpetrator, who belonged to the party favouring the cause of 
‘All’s descendants against the Abbasids. According to Ibn 
Khallikan Marwan’s prospects at court had prospered not for 
the single cause of the merits of his poems, but also because he 
oppo«^e(l the Alid interest. 

Already in the time of al-Mahdi Marwan had stated that he 
had incurred the hostility of Ya‘qub b. Ba’ud, a Rafidlf^ i,e. a 
member of the Shi‘ah (Shiites), who reserve the right of succession 
to the Prophet for members of ‘All’s family. He had been 
imprisoned by al-Mausur as an adherent of that family, but had 
been forgiven by al-Mahdi, and raised within a short time to the 
highest honour in his gift. Enemies whispered suspicions into 
his patron’s ear as to his undivided loyalty to the Abbasids.^ 
Marwan hold him to be a Rdjidi, but whether he took active 
part ill this denunciation of the favourite which led to his down¬ 
fall and long confinement in a prison, is not stated. The occasion 
of Ya‘qub’s enmity was Marwan’s bayt supporting the Abbasid 
claim and cause : 

How can there be—forsooth there cannot be ! [Kamil.] 
to daughters’ sons the heritage of uncles ? * 

These words were remembered against him and were a cause of 
provocation, but they certainly did not lead to his death imme¬ 
diately, for the earliest date given for that event is 181 H. It 
is related of Ja‘far b. ‘Affan, at-Ta’i, the poet, that he replied 
to the above bayt in these terms : 

Why cannot there be—^forsooth there can be ! [Kamil.] 
to daughters’ sons heritage of uncles ? 

A daughter has full-half one’s property, 
while the uncle is left without share ; 
the freedman has no part in heritance, 
but prays in fear of the tempered blade. 

" Txab., HI. 707. 

2 Orig. a member of a certain sect of them —see Lane*s Lex. 9,v, . 

3 The Cal., 468. * Agh., IX, 43, 46; Tab., Ill, 639. 
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Partisan feeling must have been running very high if Salih did 
actually proceed to this extremity, for there does not seem to 
have been any specially personal grievance. He was a rdwl 
or professional reciter of ancient poems and rather a ‘ sponger ’ 
on society. His appearance can have made little compromise 
with beauty, for when Di‘bil, a satirical poet who for the mischief 
of his tongue was always a refugee, failed to obtain from him 
something he had need of. he found sufficient ill-looks to suggest 
the lines : 

The best of what’s in Salih is his face— [/Sfarr.J 

then judge of the hidden from the seen : 
mine eye contemplates in him a form 
which indicates his father’s whoring.^ 

But the authenticity of this narrative of his murder and of 
the passages now to be considered is open to question. The 
statement that Mar wan was a Jew emanates from ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad, an-Naufali, who related it on his father's authority ; 
the stories of his meanness as exemplified in the contrast between 
his conduct and that of Salm, al-Kliasir, and in his buying only 
the heads of animals for his meals ; the allegation that ho 
purchased a qasldah from a Bahili and utilized it in one of his 
best poems ; and now this narrative emanates from Ahmad b. 
‘Ubaidi^llah b. ‘Ammar, who quotes them from the above rdwl 
an-Naufali, who again quotes his father as authority. Ahmad 
was a rdwl of little if any note ; as these narratives are all pre¬ 
judicial to Marwan, it is doubtful whether any credence at all 
should be extended to his statements. It is possible that he 
gratuitously cited an-Naufali, a witness whose credibility cannot 
be impugned on such prima facie, grounds, for he is often quoted 
by a historian so renowned as af-Tabari. Infallibility cannot of 
course be claimed for this type of historian, who conformably 
with his method gave his authorities for each statement in a 
chain depending from the original witness and sometimes relied 
on a weak link ; and as Ibn Khallikan has remarked : ‘ . 

anecdotes vary according to the different channels by which 
they are handed down Yet comparison of such associates 
and estimation of statement according to probability afford the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself of the merits of a 
case, and though the record is more tedious, yet the method may 
be safer on the whole than that of the modem biographer, who 
4 ;aay misconstrue facts without supplying them and thereby 
affording the reader a chance of forming his own opinion. 

His compositions fall into two categories, panegyric and 
elegy, two forms not entirely dissociate, for they have the recital 
of virtues in common. The notes of bravado (ff^amdsah) and 


1 Agh,, XVIII, 37, 40. 

2 0.(7., II, 147; tr. de Slane, III, 406. 
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(fdichr) are not heard in these post-classical poets who await 
auditions in kings’ chambers. The ancient function of satire, 
to paralyse a tribal foe with invective, having gone, it is now no 
longer a communal, but a personal quarrel; Marwan had no 
such weapon in his quiver. Neither love nor wine roused his 
sensibilities, indeed were not allowed to, for parsimony sealed 
for him the channels of the exuberanc^e of man’s spirit. If he 
has not added to the gaiety of nations, he yet has said things 
worth saying and in a worthy way, and oft;en praised with 
sincjerity so that honour’s he^id is higher raised; and in the gallery 
of fame, the remoter half admittedly, will be represented by his 
two odes of panegyric on al-Mahdi and Ma‘n, and his elegy on 
the latter. 

If sanction from outside his poetry wore necessary for 
appraising him as a member of the front rank of the post¬ 
classicists, none would have more authentic claim to a hearing 
than Ibnu’l-A‘rabi, to whose philological studies we owe a 
recension of a collection of ancient Arabic poetry, known as the 
Mufaddaliyydt, made by his stepfather, al-Mufaddal. In connec¬ 
tion with Marwan ^s poem containing the bayt :— 

Matar’s folk on battle-day are like 
lions with cubs in the vale of Khatfan, 

he is reported to have stated : Had he (Ma‘n) given him all he 
possessed, ho would not have paid him his due. One other 
groat tribute he paid him,—ho closed with him the list of Arabian 
poets whose diction is authoritative in matters of usage and 
taste, and recorded none after his.^ 

Ibnu’l-Mu‘tazz (247-296 H.), a poet and famous authority 
on style, has likewise waxed enthusiastic over this poem. In 
his Kitdbu^sh-Shu'ar(V he has declared that Marwan in this 
‘ brilliant ode ’ in ‘ 1 ’ to Ma‘n surpassed the poets of his time. 
Ibn Khallikan agreeing describes it as ‘lawful magic, chaste 
in diction and meaning, and it is due to him that he be preferred 
to the poets of his age and others beside ’. ^ 

An adverse note of criticism is not wanting ; it is attributed 
to another pre-eminent philologist, al-x\sma‘i, who is said to 
have remarked that Marwan was post-classical and had no 
knowledge of the literary language.® The former part of the 
remark is historically acemrate. The poets are classified as 
belonging to the pagan period ; the Islamic, i.e. the period when 
Islam was first promulgated; and that of the Mu^dathun or 
Muwalladun, i.e. the post-classical. Al-A^ma*! was a purist in 
linguistic matters, and drew his illustrations of correct and novel 
usage of words chiefly from the first of these periods. The 
second part of his remark would bo destructive criticism ; the 
two authorities for the statement are little known, but if it^be 

1 Agh„ IX, 43. 2 o.a., II, 117. 8 Agh.. IX, 40. 
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accepted, then it would mean that the great philologist had been 
disappointed in the range of his vocabulary and freshness in the 
application of words to the expression of an idea or its nuances. 
When Marwan takes the classical ode as model ho approaches 
as near it as any of the poets of the post-classical period, and 
probably none outstrips him. It was impossible for him to 
adhere closely to his pattern; the time-spirit had changed and 
with it conditions and tastes. There is a proverb attributed to 
‘All b. Abi 1'alib which is truer to facts than we often care to 
admit : 

Its purport is that human beings have more affinity with their 
own generation than with any generation of their forefathers. It 
was natural therefore that al-Mahdi’s son Ibrahim loved the 
music of his own age ; he was an accomplished singer of its 
songs, and entered into competition with the renowned master 
of music Ishaq, al-Mausili. The poem of Marwan to al-Mahdi 
at p. 79 supra is one of the songs to which lie was devoted * : 

One came to visit thee by night—hail to her vision ! 

There enters too the philological inevitability. The desert 
Arab had hundreds of names for his camel, the most familiar 
to his eyes of all his possessions ; many of these were epithets 
describing the male and the female in all stages of growth from 
the embryonic, in all conditions of serviceableness from dietetic 
to warlike, and in various other states. Time brought simplifica¬ 
tion in terminology by eliminating the unnecessary, or for the 
tongues of ^AjamJs (non-Arabs) the difficult of pronunciation 
or understanding. Marwan\s diction is readily intelligible, and 
he might well be regarded in this respect as a forerunner of his 
younger contemporary Abu’l-'Atahiyyah, who conceived and 
applied a plain poetic diction for the plain man. 


1 aa-giili, 0.0., 23. 
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The Child-world, and the Child of Araby. 

By A. H. Harley. 

When wo hear a child cry, we realize not only that it has a 
voice, but that all down the ages childhood^s voice must have 
been heard for its insistence or persistence, even if affection had 
always made mothers listen out or anticipate. And yet it is 
remarkable that the archives of literature have preserved so 
little of their prattle, or pranks, or of interest in them and for 
them. The invention of printing, among its general favours, 
brought them into some prominence ; till then th(^y had no 
concern with s(;iences or arts that the manuscripts might notice 
them; for though men, women and (children probably spoke 
and acted with the like proportion of serious to humorous and 
to trivial as we ourselves, the labour and cost of committing 
matter to writing in a fair hand left the young no consideration ; 
that it spared us the publication of much adult ephemeral effusion 
is some compensation and reason for gratitude. 

It was not till the latter half of the seventeenth century 
that writers in England definitely set themselves to prepare 
books for children.. There were lesson-books for them in existence 
before this time, in which injunctions as to maimers and morals 
received due meed of care, a mode of treatment of them which 
lasted through most part of last (century. A few precocious little 
persons among them would not fail to pry into volumes for 
grown-ups, and a writer in 1557 gave warning of the risk therein 
to them : ‘ Keep them from reading of feigned fables, vain 
fantasies and wanton storicNs and songs of love, which bring much 
mischief to youth There was little for them, or even about 
them. It has been stated by a writer in the Time^ Literary 
Supplement that about the beginning of the 19th century ‘ cheap 
little paper-covered chap-books were produced in large quantities. 
Many contain narrative poems of the “ Cock Robin ” order, 
rhyming versions of popular tales like “ Tom Thumb ‘‘ Dick 
Whittington “ Jack the Giant Killer But they were not 
intended for children, though doubtless devoured by them 

Children had little notice in literature till an evangelist 
preserved those words which Jesus spake concerning childlikeness 
being a symbol of heavenly-mindedness. In graven record, or 
sculptured, or on canvas their face is rare, and their features 
those of their seniors on a slightly reduced scale, which gives to 
them an even more immobile and characterless expression than 
that of their parents ; their very clothes were but replicas of 

( ) 
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those of grown-ups. Their whole world was given them ready¬ 
made to fit into. Youth was a first apprenticeship to labour and 
manhood, not an expectant waking up from sleep, as when :— 

The slow light of rising day 
soft unseals the eyes of birds, 
that chirrup a protest in dismay : 
they were not taken by surprise ; 

or a change over from dreaming to mystery and romance, over 
the coverlet and outside the room, and through the garden, out 
in the big space that opened into another, and one after other 
till the night closed down part of it. It was a quick phase and 
a short preparation, and not a big quarter of a long life, or rather 
a whole world and all of life as young eyes should see it. Even 
Shakespeare, before whom the learned, the thoughtful of all 
nations bow, makes us see love and laughter, and tragedy in a 
world that has no children. 

A century ago the school was organized for discipline. The 
child was still the man in miniature, subordinate to the same 
rules of law and order ; indeed his was a stricter subordination, 
for a man could preside on his own bench and condone his own 
offences, but the child was tried as a man, by a man, and 
sentenced. 

Two generations ago psychology became more of an experi¬ 
mental than an experiential science, and set itself to investigate 
the problem of the child being father of the man. And now 
there are numerous painstaking records concerning the child, 
and fortunately also many books of tales and verse written and 
illustrated specifically for him, and for him fairyland has been 
depicted in colour, and song, and romance and play. 

Complaint has often been made, and is still rightly heard, 
that the appeal of many of these books is chiefly to grown-ups ; 
their understanding or appreciation lies outside the child-sphere. 
One reason for this is that intellect is at home in our world, while 
feeling is a stranger suspected or disliked. Feeling is the biggest 
factor in life’s complexes. But it is youth’s right. Religion, 
and melody, and dancing and poetry are all inspired by it; they 
had their origin in the childhood of the world ; they belong to the 
child-part or phase of our nature, to which the poet-minstrel and 
the story-teller, now no longer with us, made appeal. 

If this attitude and condition of things persisted in Europe 
so long, we can hardly expect anything different elsewhere. Some 
training to a standard there was, as for instance for young noble¬ 
men in archery in Persia, but there was no system embracing 
the child, or to be more explicit, there was no recognition of his 
play-instinct and interest. Few writers seem to have said any¬ 
thing on the subject, and perhaps none has surpassed in 
quality the little to which a renowned Persian gave expression,— 
the saintly al-Ghazali (d. 504 h., 1111 a.d.), who pointed out 
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and led a way to a fuller faith, and made happiness a subject of 
research for the alchemy of the spiritual world, did not overlook 
the play-element in child-nature. In a short Risdlah or Essay 
on the Rearing of Children and Making them Familiar with 
Praiseworthy Qualities of Character, he speaks with a Spartan 
firmness combined with a rationality often astonishingly 
modem, and a fair proportionment of the respective parts of 
children, parents, and pedagogues. He realizes the importance 
of activity and exercise for a portion of the day as a preventive 
of idleness. He would have the teacher, ‘ after the boy is gone 
out of school, permit him to play a nice game, to which he 
would turn for recreation from the fatigue of school, yet such 
that he would not be fatigued by play; for to prevent a boy 
from playing and require of him that he should study constantly 
will kill his heart and stultify his intelligence, and make life 
troublesome to him, so that he will seek some means of ridding 
himself of it altogether There is danger however for him in 
addiction to play, food, or other pleasure for the world is a place 
of passage, not of settlement.^ 

In a Risdlah ^ by that famous writer on the natural sciences 
and the healing art Ibn Sina (Avicenna; d. 428 h., 1073 a.d.) 
immediately preceding al-Ghazali’s in the work under reference 
there is no such recognition of the child as a little animal with a 
natural instinct for play. Hedonistic tendencies as a rule 
have little encouragement from these ancient monitors. One 
ought not of course to countenance the old non-conformist 
Abu ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mar (he was a Kharijite); though a scholar 
and a grammarian, yet ‘ in repeating passages of the Koran or 
relating Traditions he made mistakes designedly : “ For ”, said 
he, “ grammar brings ill luck ” ! ’ s i 

When we are very, very young we must play, for play is 
instinctive, and social too. Arab boys and girls play games, some 
of them the same as those of the children of the Arab tribes 
fourteen hundred years before, and some the same as young 
folks play in other lands. For just as the tales and fables of 
these children of Nature are found in other parts of the world, 
and as the idioms of the dwellers in other continents occasionally 
astonish us by their similarity to our own, so the youth of the 
world share not only the play-instinct, but in some cases the 
same games actually or basically. There is a large stock of 
common good among the nations. 

Childhood was not invariably happy in tribal Araby. There 
were childish ailments, and amulets were worn against their 
evil source—of these phylacteries the ‘ Errant Prince ’ Imru’u’l- 
Qays speaks in his Mu^allaqah-o&e : 

1 MadaniyycU al'*Arah ....» Md. Kushdl (£!g*f 1329 h.) : 121-2. 

2J6id.:113. 

* Wafaydi.,.f Ibn Khallikan (Bulaq, 1299 h.) : II, 141; tr. de 
Slane: III, 391. 
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And I diverted her thoughts from her little year-old 
wearing amulets ^; 

there was parental correction, and parental thwarting of desires ; 
rationing of stores, and thirst; the long trail, and the attack; 
hardships that mature or weaken, but shorten the days of 
youthfulness. Though sunlight is brave company, the night 
holds fears in sounds, and superstitions, and the bogeys the 
unthinking, unfeeling or impatient raise. A reflection of such a 
bogey we find in a line by al-Jumaih, who, in a poem of complaint 
that her tribe have intervened between his wife and him, states 
that sometimes she flies at him, at others to him ♦away from 
danger : 

If aught fearsome occur, she is like a smocked child 
thou keepest checking with fright of the wolf.^ 

But joy quickly dispels sad thoughts or memories, the 
accidentals in youth’s enterprising scheme of things. Of 
diversions there was not a natural plenitude ; they had to be 
sought chiefly in games. The tmiVab was a place of play or 
recreation outside the black tents of the settlement; a poet al- 
‘Uryan b. Sahlah even makes its provision a distinctive 
characteristic of the generous owner of stocks and man of 
substance in contrasting him with a miserly one : 

And I came to the abode of a sincere man, and round it 
were the stalls of horses, and the play-place of the 
young men.^ 

In this bit of ground the men had their archery with a ring- 
target, and other practice and contest, and hither the boys 
resorted and would naturally choose boys for partners or rivals ; 
but though the poetry is rather reticent, from inherited inability 
to give youth a place and with no forethought to conceal facts, 
the girls too had their pastimes there ; e.g. Dhu’r-Rummah in a 
reference to a young gazelle asleep speaks of it as ; 

Like a bracelet, cracked, of silver, found lying 

on a playground where the girls of the tribe had played.^ 

The famous Mu^allaqdt, a collection of seven or, according 
to another tradition, ten selected odes, ‘ strung for ornament on 
the same chain of merit ’, or suspended and therefore set on 
high, contains several references to playthings. In the ode of" 
‘j^r b. Kulthum therein we read :— 

As were swords twixt us and them 
makhdriq in the hands of players.® 


1 A Comm, 6n Ten Anc, Ar, Poems, ed. Lyall (Cal., 1894) r 6. 16. 

* al-Mufa44dllydt, ed. Lyall (Gibb, Mem. Ser.) i I, p. 27, 6. 6, 

8 al-Hamdsah, Abu Tammam (ed. Frey tag): 712. 

4 Mufad,, I, 877,/.n., 6. 51; Diw,, ed. Macartney (G.M.S.): 75, 6. 19.. 

5 Ed. Lyall: 6. 37. 
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This Arabic word (sing, mihhrdq) occurs also in a saying 
attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet, who 
had a fine gift of expressiveness, to the effect that lightning is 
the makhdrlq of the angels, which is explained as meaning that 
lightning ‘ is the instrument with which the angels chide and 
drive the clouds The usual account of the mikhrdq is that 
it consists of a cloth, or it may be rags, twisted tight and held 
in the hand to strike with in boys’ battles ; these ‘ strikers ’ 
or ' twisters ’ cleave the air as they speed to strike a rival’s pate, 
or collide witli each other. 

The reference in the following is taken by Lyall to be to 
such knotted handkerchiefs, who accepts the explanation of the 
scholiast:— 

‘ J3akr approac^hed in their defence, and we were not 
able to lay hold of them ; they playofl with their swords 
as though they were a party (of boys) at play at night 
(with the knotted handkerchiefs) 

In a poem attributed in the Alufaddaliyydty the anthology 
of ancient Arabic poetry called after its compiler, al-Mufaddal 
(d. c. 169 H.) to al-Mumazzaq, but in another tradition to Yazid 
b. al-Khadhdhaq, who is writing an anticipatory account of his 
own death, the twisted cloth appears to be the only possible 
signification,—the scholiast here adds turbans to the list of such 
cloths : 

‘ And they lifted me up and said—‘‘ What a man was 
he ! ” and they wrapped me in a winding sheet as though I 
were a folded napkin (with which children play) ’; 

there is a variant reading in the second hemistich however which 
omits mention of the ‘ napkin ’ altogether.^ 

In a famous storehouse of information coiicoriiing ancient 
Arab days and ways, the Hamdsah, an anthology of poems 
compiled, much later than their composition, by Abii Tainmam, 
who died about 235 H., 850 A.D., we find an anonymous poet 
saying in praise of Banu Suraim that there is none so splendid 
as they: 

Or possessing more youths active in warfare, 
helping in leadership, or leading themselves.^ 

‘ Active ’ has here been used to render mikhrdq. The scholiast, 
at-Tabrizi, in his commentary on this passage mentions the 
meaning of mikhrdq as striker, but adds that the term is also 
applied to a skin, or the like, which they infiate with air, and 
with which they strike one another. An inflated skin, or bladder 
would be a suitable rendering in some of the above passages. 


1 Lano’s Ar,-Eng, Lex .: a.v, 

2 Mufad. ; I, 716, 6. 6. 

8 Ibid. \ I. 601, h, 3. 


* ffam ,: 702. 
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The dictionaries supply yet another signification, also that 
of a means of striking, viz. a wooden toy-sword. Imru'u’l- 
Qays says of a sword : 

Many a gleaming blade, like a mihhraq^ 

IVe worn its edge and keenness on legs and napes.^ 

In this verse it seems to denote the wooden sword used by boys 
in play. Localization of usage may yet be able to determine its 
significance, but sufficient here to note that the word has parallels 
in other lands for its application to a contest with knotted cloths, 
or infiated bladders, or toy-sword. The challenge and the tackle 
are a sound heard down all the ages. 

Khudhr^f. In the most virile, and by general consensus, 
the best, of all the Mu'alUiqdt, that of Imru^i*l-Qays, we read 
this similitude of his horse : 

Swift as a youngster’s kliudhruf, which there has made 
to go 

the continued plying of his hands with a cord attached.* 

Khvdhruf here is usually taken to be a spinning-top, or something 
that whirls round when the cord is released ; a deep humming or 
buzzing (dam) accompanies its motion. Tho scholiast explains 
the term by a synonym kharrdrah. In his Dlwdn Imru’u’l- 
Qays again uses the word in speaking of a horse : 

He overtook them, without fatigue, or second run— 
he was moving like the holed khudhruf of a youngster.* 

In a poem of Tufail we read of a breed of horses fleet as the 
wolf loping back to his lair in the gri^ada-bushes, and each horse : 
Makes him who is mounted on his back taste 
the shadows of khadhdrlf, as he flashing speeds.^ 

This bayt means that as the khudhruf revolves so swiftly as to be 
shadowless, so the rider is borne at such a pace that no shadow 
is cast,—^no more than that of a khudhruf, Tho scholiast in this 
case also explains by kharrdrah^ which might well have been 
apposite because of the sound that it made, such being apparently 
of a gurgling or rustling and intermittent nature. This synonym 
he gives a little later in the same poem in connection with tho 
same word, and again in reference to his tribe’s horses : 

When it is said : * Check them ! ^ while they are straining 
hard, 

they are pulled up short together, like a youth’s pierced 
khudhrUffi 

The spinning-top is not an impossible meaning in these 
verses, but the figure seems more likely that of a circular piece of 


1 IHwdn, od. de Slane : p. 30, b, 16. 2 Ed. Lyall: 6. 59. 

« mv ),! 24, b, 41. 

^ Ed. Krenkow (G.M.S): No. 1, 6. 14. * Ibid ,: b. 18. 
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leather, similar to the whirligig or ‘ saw often merely the round 
lid of a small tin, with which children in the West play, making 
it rotate by means of a cord passed through two holes in the 
centre and then joined at its two ends and carried over the 
thumbs on each side of the saw; a slight rotating and stretching 
soon set it revolving. 

DuwwAmah and Falkah are terms used synonymously of 
the spinning-top. The former is appropriate in this respect 
that, when a toy is spinning fast, it seems as if it ‘ (continues 
standing still ’; it is asleep. The latter word signifies something 
spherical, and the whorl of a spindle. When wound round with 
string and thrown, it spins. 

So far no reference has come to hand in which the top was 
‘ whipped ’. Much came in over the Syrian border, including 
even some of the drinking customs and associations found in 
Lesbos and Byzantium, and it would bo a little surprising if boys 
did not whip their tops, for this was a practice found in Lesbos 
as early as 600 B.c.^ 

The game of Tip-cat, or (,‘a.t and Bat, has spread it s popularity 
among young peoples in many lands, it is known as Ohok^ 
Chob, Chakik-Masta, in Persia ; in Hindustan as Oulll-Dandd ; 
to the Arabs as Miql(V-{or Miqld)Qiilah. Miqld* denotes the 
bat, or striking-instrument in the baud of the person in play. 
Labid b. Raln'ah makiss use of th(‘ figure thus in ri^gard to his 
she-(*amel : 

Is she likt‘ that, or an onager, ill-mach^ 
roiigli-handling the milkless she-ass(»s as with a bat ( 

The poet a,t-Tirimmah employs it figuratively of one who 
drives or urges : 

And they move on towards the water, there beguiling them 
an ass braying and raging, a ‘ bat ’ for the wild asses.® 

*Arar b. Rulthum utilized the ‘ C'at ’ to impress his figure : 
And nought protects women in howdahs like a stroke 
from which you s(h^ fon^arms flying like tip-cats.^ 

The game al-Bi’R (the Well), as described in Arabia of the 
Wahhabis is probably the linear descendant of the ancient Arab 
game, and Tip-cat only a developed form of it. 

Ba‘r, or Ba‘ar, is a game illustrative of universal boy’s 
resourcefuhiess in providing his own amusement. The tribes 
had no toy-factory; toys were probably pretty crude, unless 
among these warrior-herdsmen or the refugees from tribes, or 
the brigands, or the vagrants there was one with the deft skill 


1 Sappho, A. Weigal: 82. 

2 Delectus ....» Noldeke : 102, b. 28. 
^ Dlw., ed. Kronknow : 107, h, 65. 

♦ Mu*a., ed. Lyall: b. 90. 


s By J. St. J. Philby: 116. 
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in craftsmanship that calls forth youthful hero-worship. Whea 
fashioner and material failed, there was scope for ingenuity; 
hence .presumably this game, to which was given the name for 
the dung of camels or other cloven-hoofed animals. ‘Amir b. 
at-Tufail refers to it in a verse in which he speaks disparagingly 
of enemy-tribes : 

Bald, minute polls, and noses theirs 

like dung a youth strings in the playground.' 

The reference licrc seems to be to a game like ‘ conkers which 
boys in the West play by stringing one or more dried lio^e- 
chestnuts and wielding them stroke about against a similarly 
strung conker of a rival. 

Fiyal, FayIl, MitfAyalah. The game thus 
variously known by forms from the same root is on(» requiring 
little more than the bare desert could provide, sand ; earth was 
sometimes used instead. Ai'ab lads of the desert heaped u[) 
sand or earth ; then the MupTil, i.e. the person in play, secreted 
something in it, and divided it into two parts with his hand, 
and asked of one of the others in which portion it was concealed. 
If the answer proved right he won : if wrong tlu‘ one in play 
said : Your opinion is at fault (fdla). Labid b. Habi‘ah adapts 
the similitude of t he game thus : 

His forelegs cleave the shallow sands of ad-l)a,htia\ 
like the playcu* for a wageu* playing 

Tarafah makes use of the simile of its playcu- : 

Their prow doth <4eav'e the mass of waters IIhmc^ 
as parts /iV//-player the (‘arth with his hand.^ 

Apparently this game is also called BtoacrA. Tufail al- 
(dianawi refers in a poem to a raid of his p(‘ople on the tribe 
Tai’ in which he says of his own kinsmen : 

They nmain staying around Mount Mutiili*. 
their s])ortsgrouiid like marks made by Imqd/ird-pin 
His peoj)le exercised so much in th(' sportsground that their 
horses’ hoofs dug into it and threw up hoof-marks like the 
heaps players made* in th(^ courst* of this game. 

In the collection known as aUM}ifiuid>aliyj/(it, a poet 
al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas describes his she-camel thus :— 

Her forelegs move briskly because of her spt'eding, as.were 
she playing ball with the two hands of a ydayer on a pitch.*'^ 

^ b\u' player {Id'ib) there is a variant tndqit, one who ])lays with a 
ball. The final expression, ‘ on a f)itch has been taken to 

1 Dlw.. ^‘(l. Lytvll (U.M.S.) : Frag. II, 6. 2. 

Delect, : 102, 6. 20. 

^ My'a.f e<l. Lyall: h. 5. * Diir. : 22. h. 17. 

6 Mnfad. : 1. 06, h. 13 ; II, .31, h. 1.3. 
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mean ‘ with a stick a polo stick {mulajdn) ^—the Arabicized 
form of the Persian chaugdn, ‘ a bat ’ or ‘ club to the acceptance 
of which however there is more than the grammatical obstacle 
in the attached preposition.* But others understand a ball- 
game in which the baU is bounced with the hand : possibly it 
stands in collateral descent with the game of Racquets, a term 
which it has been suggested represents th(‘ Arabic rdhaL the 
I)alm of the hand ; the French name for the original form of the 
game is Paume (the palm of the hand)/^ 

KharU, or Kharaj, was a guessing-game, in which the 
players called out ^ Khardji \ The person in play is said to have 
iield something in his hand and called to tlu^ others : * Elicit 
what IS in my hand Or, Lane thinks, it may have been like 
the ganu^ Morra of ancient and modern Italy, known also in 
very remote lime in Egypt, ‘ in which one of the players puts 
fortli some, or all, of his fingers, and another is required to name 
instantly the number put forth, or to do the same The verse 
in which Abu Dhu aib al-FTudhali has mentioned it along with 
mikhrnq in his referencH^ to lightning is as follows : 

I was wakeful because of it one evening, as were it 
mikhdnq under which ‘ Kharij ’ was being (*alled out* 

Umbuthah () was another form of giiessing-game for 

(ihildren. in this case something was buried in the ground, and 
the person wlio was succc'ssfiil in locating it was declared the 
winner. 

Men ai-e often rtderied to as big children, for they play, and 
not always foi* (exercise, or in the attempt to recreate the romance 
their y(*sterelays held, but for thc^ love of it. A reference to 
som(i of tiieir games and sports is therefore not out of place 
here, all the more so as some of thes(* were pastimes common to 
both, ‘ big ' children and little. 

Maisir mad(', that appeal which a gamble always makes to 
liuman naiun*. T(mi untipp(id and featherless arrows {qiddfi) 
were shuffled in a bag or the hand of the holder ; of these seven 
were winuei s, and entitled the drawers to portions of the camel 
slaughtered for the gamble.^ 

Horse-ra(*ing (Riuan) for a wager was a sport after the 
heart of lithe men with horse-flesh for ever famous by reason of 
the speed, stamina and appcwirance of the animals. The contest 

1 Lane’s IjCX. : s.o, and ^ ^ ; see als(» I bn Khali. (E^.): L 111 ; 

d(‘ Slane, T, 256. ^ 

2 Mujad, : I, 96, h. 13 ; Jl, 31, b. 13. 

2 Encyc. Brit . : >t,v. Racquets,/.n. 

1 Lane’s Lex : -v.r. ^ 

® />. Poem of the Arahft^ by Shanfara, tr. Redhoiise : 6.*32. 

Described by Lyall : Dlwdn of ‘Amir b. at-Tnfail (G.M.S.), p. 103. See 
also QurVm : 11* 219 ; V, 90-1. 
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between Dahis and Ghabra*, of ‘Abs and llhubyan, respectively, 
two brother-tribes, is a classic reference. Unfortunately tribal 
jealousy induced one side to play a knavish trick, and time, not 
tears or blood, removed the hate.^ Riding Jabid,* in which 
feats of horsemanship and la nee-throwing as thrilling as any 
neck-risking deed could be, appears to be of Turkish cult. 

In over the Iraq border from China or India came Chess, 
and from Persia Nard, a species of trictrac or backgammon with 

^ , 

appareritiv' ossicles from animals’ feet for dice ( ) 

originally; but these probably did not penetrate among \he 
tribesmen. 

A square-game called Qirq, fdayed with pebbles in interior 
squares, is mentioned in the Kitah al~Aghdnl.^ It is also known 
as Sxu>j»AR, which is taken to be an Arabicized form of the 
Persian Sih Darah. 

A game Hadraci or Hadraj with pellets of camel-dung or 
stones placed in holes, 7iow played in t he Hijaz, and by slaves in 
Najd, has possibly an old-time representative. It is played, as 
described in Arabia of the Wahhabis,^ with eight or nine small 
(cavities scooped out of the ground and some* pebbles or pellets of 
(iamel-dung. 

The throwing of the disc (mitaththah), made of wood, in 
the sport Tathth, found entrance probably at a late date ; 
certainly there was neither a- penthathlon contest, nor any 
event for the discobolus in a popular assembly. 

Kanzaj was apparently a dance of the Nabataeans, dwellers 
since ancient time and agriculturalists in North-West Arabia, 
by the ‘ Old S]:)ice Road ’. The renowned writer in mjas-metre, 
al-‘Ajjai, makes mention of it: 

In the shelter of an ^tria-tree and a curving dune, 

Jik(* Nabataeans circling round playing al-fanzaj,^ 


1 K, aUAgh .: XVI, 23, etc. 

2 The Momance of Isabel Lady Hurt on, VV. H, Wilkins: 412, Constant- 
tinople . . . , R, Walsh : 44. 

5* Agh .: IV, 51 ; Ranndt .... (liei.): I, 63. 

♦ o.c.,0. St. J. Philby: 117. 

^ Dtw., ed. Ahlwardt: p. 8, II. 15-16. 
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Some astronomical references from the Mahabharata 
and their significance. 

By P. C. Senottpta. 

Our aim in the present paper is to dis(Miss and interpret 
astronomically some of the time references in the Mahabharata., 
collected from Books V-XTII. The work Mahabharata has 
undergone many changes in the (*oiirse of long ages that have 
elapsed since its beginning at the time of the Pandavas. The 
present compilation began about the time of the Maury a emperors. 
There are in it mention of the Buddhist monks and the Buddhists 
in several places.* Again one astronomical statement runs 
thus :— 

‘ First comes the day and then night, tiie months 
begin from the light half, naksatras begin with Srarana and 
the seasons with winter.’ ® 

For 1931 A.i)., the celestial longitude of {Altair) was 

300° 49' 7". According to the modern Surya Siddhdnta the 
polar longitude of this star is 280"^,® while Brahmagupta in 
his Brdhwasphnta. Siddhnnta quotes its earlier polar longitude as 
278°.^ Hen(;e according to the former work, the star *Smm^itself 
marks the first point of the naksatra, and according to the 
latter, the naksatra. begins at 2° ahead of the star. The 
Mahabharata stanza quoted above shows that the wint(u* solstitial 
colure passed through the star Altair {^ravand) itself or through a 
point 2° ahead of it, as the season winter is always taken in 
Hindu astronomy to begin with the winter solstice. The passage 
indicates that winter began when the sun entered the naksatra 
^ravaypci. It shows that the star Altair had at that time a 


I Book 1, Ch. 70 : || 2889 of 

Adi Parva; Book Vll, Ch. 45, St. 30, whicli runs thus : 

| Also Book XIJ. Chapter 218, 

Stanza 31, etc;., contains the Buddhist doc-trines of rebirth. Asiatic- So*-. 
Ecln. of the Mahabharata. 

■i ?r?fr i 

Asvaittt'iflut. Ch. 44, St.,2. 
ftrfff*’ I Surya Siddhdnt^i, VIll, 4. 

^ Hratuuasphuta Siddhdnta, Ch. X, 3. 
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(celestial longitude of 270° or 268° according to the Brahma’ 
sphuta SiddMnta, The present longitude of AUair may be taken 
at 301° nearly. The total shifting of that solstitial point has been 
now 31°, which indicates a lapse of time = 2,232 years. This 
means the year 297 B.c. If we accept Brahmagupta’s statement 
for the position of this star, the date is pushed up to 441 B.c. 
Hence there is hardly any doubt that the Mahdhhdrata began to 
be (compiled in its modern form from 400 to 300 b.c.^ Before 
this there were known two books _the Bhdrata and the 
Mahdhhdrata as we find mention in the Asvaldyana Grhya Sv^ra.^ 
The great epic, as we have it now, has swallowed up both the 
earlier works, and the oldest strata in it can be found with 
great diflficnltv. 


T'he TmK Beferences prom the MahIbhIrata. 

We shall now try to set forth some of the time references as 
h)und in the present Mahdhhdrata, which we understand to be 
the oldest. In these references there is no mention of litliis. 
We have the mention of an dmdvdsyd (not amdvasyd) or the 
fieriod of the moon’s invisibility ; in some places time is indicated 
by the moon's (conjunction or nearness to certain stars. 

(i) In th(‘ Udyoga Parva or Book V, Ch. 142, stanza 18, 
runs as follows :— 

■ From the seventh day from to-day, the mooii's 
fx^riod of invisibility will begin ; so begin the battle in that, 
as the presiding deity of this new moon has bccen declared 
by the wise to be Indra.’ ® 

This is taken from the speech of Kr^na to Karna at the end 
of his unsutMcessful peace mission to the Kaurava Court. It 
means that before the Bharata battle broke out there was a 
new moon near the star Jyesthd or Antare.s of which the presiding 
deity is Indra. This new moon marked the beginning of the 
synodic month of Agrahayana, But the battle did not actually 
begin on the day of this new moon. For on the eve of the first 
day of the fight Vyasa thus speaks to Dhrtara^fra :— 


1 (T. S. B. Dik^ita’s Hirfhl page 11), 2nd 'edition. 

He estimates the date at 450 b.c. 


ASvaldyana Qfhya Sutra, Ch. 3, K. 4, Siitra 4. 

Bk. F, Ch. 142, St. 18. 
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(ii) 'To-night I find the full moon at the Kfttikas 
(Pleiades) lustreless, the moon became of a firt‘-like colour in 
a lotus-hued heaven.’ ^ 

If there be a new moon at the star AntareM, the next full moon 
eaunot be at the star group Pleiades. At the mean rate the moon 
takes exactly 12 days 23 hours or about 13 days to j)ass from the 
star Antares to th(‘ star group Pleiades. The moon was about 
13 days old and not full. V^yasa by looking at such a moon 
thought it to be full. There are other referencies to show that the 
moon could not be full on the eve of the fii-st day of the battle. 
I)n the I4th day of thf‘ battle the Rilksasa hero Ghatotkaca 
was killed in tiie night fight. The contending armies were 
thoroughly tired and slept on the battlefield, and the fighting 
was resumed wh('n the moon arose after thn'o-quarters of the 
night were over. Then* was a truce declared at midnight between 
the armies till the rising of the moon at the request of Arjuna.^ 
How and when the* fight was resumed are clescribed in the 
following way :— 

(iii) Sjust as the sea is raised up and troubled by the 
rise of the moon so upraised was the sea of armies by the* 
rise of the moon : then again began the battle, () King, 
of iiKMi wishing bl(\ssed life in the n(»xt world, for the 
destruction of men of this world.’^ 

As to th(‘ tirm* wlien the fight was resum(‘d we have the 
statement : ~ 

(iv) ' The battle was resumed when only one-fourth of 
the night was l(*ft.’ ^ 


lihlsmn I*(irra or lik. VI, Cli. ’2. 28. 

" ^UTSTfl ^JrT»liS(T I 

n II 

hrotta^ Ch. 185. 

^ II »« II 

?ni: snrs^ gir i 

Drona^ Ch. 185, 

* fl t II 

l)rot2iAi,V\\. 187, 1. 
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Thus the moon arose that night when one-fourth or sometime 
of the night was left, and the description of the moon was as 
follows :— 

(v) ‘ Then the moofi which was like the head of the bull 
of Mahadeva, like the bow of Cupid fully drawn out, as 
pleasant as the smile of a newly married wife, slowly began 
to spread her golden rays.’ ^ 

It was a crescent moon with sharp horns that rose some¬ 
time before the sunrise, and was consequently about 27 (^ys- 
old. From this it is clear that the Bharata battle was not begmi 
either on the new moon day spoken of in refert^nce (i) nor on the 
following full moon day and that she was really about 13 days 
old on the eve of the first day of the battle, though apparently 
she was nearly full. It was at best the Anumnti Paurtjimnml 
or the first night of the moon’s apparent fullness.* 

On the 18th day of the battle, Valadeva, Krona’s half-brother, 
was present at the mace-duel l)etween Duryodhaua and Bhima. 
He just returned from a tour of pilgrimage to the holy places, 
which had lasted 42 days. He says :— 

(vi) ‘ Forty-one days have elapsed sin(*e T went out for 
this tour; I went out with the moon at Pmyn and have 
returned with the moon at JSmva7jM,' ^ 

Hence on tlie day of the mace-duel, the moon was near to* 
the star Sravavd or Alfmr. and the moon at the mean rate takes 
exactly 18 days 8 hrs, and 24 min. or 18 days nearly to pass 
from Alcyone, to Altaiv. This also confirms the statement made 
above that on the eve of the first day of the battle, the moon 
was near to the star group Kfttikd or Alcyone, and that .she was 
about 13 days old. 

On the 10th day of the battle at sunset, Bhisma the first 
general of the Kaurava armies fell on his ' bed of arrows 
became incapacitated for further partici})ating in the fight and 
expired after 58 days, as soon as it was observed that the sun 
had turned north. Yudhisthira came to the battlefield to see 
Bhisma expire and to perform the last rites. The passage from 
the MahrU)hdrai(t ruiis thus :— 

(vii) ‘ Yudhisthira, havmg lived at Hastinapura for 
fifty nights (after the battle was over), remembered that 
the day of expiration of the chief of the Kauravas (Bhisma) 

Drona, Ch. 186, 48. 

2 Aitareya Brdhmaria, XXXII, 17 ; also Qopatha Brahmana, VI, 10. 

5lTVTJf?T*- H 


S'aJ.ya, Oh. 34, 6. 
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had come. He went out of Hastinapura with a party of 
priests, after having seen that the sun had stopped from the 
southerly course, and that the northerly course had begun.’ ^ 

It is clear from the above passage that at the tinu^ of the 
Pandavas there were special observers of the equinoxes and the 
solstices. As regards the equinoxes, they probably took that 
day as the equinoctial day on which the sun either rose or set 
exactly at the east or west point. As to the solstices, they 
probably took that day for the solstice which was the middle 
day of the entire period during which the sun seemed to remain 
stationary at the rising or setting points on the horizon at the 
extreme north or the extreme south.^ The Mahdbhdrata does 
not state how these phenomena wore observed or determined. 
Anyhow Yudlii^thira observed that the sun had turned north 
before he started out from his capital to see Bhi^ma on his 
‘ bed of arrows ’ about to expire. When he met Bhisma at 
Kuriiksetra, he (Bhisma) thus spoke to him :— 

(viii) ‘It is a piece of good luck, 0, Yudhisthira, the 
son of Kunti, that you have come witli your ministers. 
The thousand rayed glorious Sun has certainly turned back. 
Here lying on my bed of pointed arrows, 1 have passed 58 
nights ; this time has been to me as endless as a hundred 
years. 0, Yudhisthira, the lunar month of .Magha is now 
fully on and its three-fourths are over. This half month 
ought to be bright.’ ^ 

^ i 

Anuddsanay or Bk. Xlll, Ch, 1(57. 5-6 : This i)a»sage shows that ahuost 
the whole of the S'dnti and Amiddsava parvati wei*(^ later additions to the 
present Mahdbhdrata, 

2 For finding the middle day of the year or the Viiiuvaiiy which in one 
8ort of calendar of the age of the Brahmanas, was the day of the summer 
solstice, the sun was observed to remain stationary at the rising point 
for 21 days and the middle day or the eleventh day was considered to be 
the true middle day of the year or the day of the summer solstice. Aitareya 

Brdhrnaryiy XVIII, 18, quoted by S. B. Dlksita in his HTTRk 
2nd edition, page 47. 

* f<«3T ^iT^sftr i 

Km: % Jim: I 

V# 

jjTfrsjj gfVfsr i 

f^IJrfri: JTWtSJj xnift « 

AnuAdaana or Bk. XIII, Ch. 167, 26-28. 
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Here the last sentence was a pious wisli not materialized.^ 
The lunar months here used are undoubtedly from the light 
half of the month for reasons set forth below :— 

(A) Time from the new moon at the star 
Antares to the moon’s reaching the 
Krttikds .. . . . . 13 days. 

Bhi^ma’s generalship .. .. 10 ,, 

Bhtsma on death-bed . . . . 58 ,, 


Total .. 81 da/s. 


(B) Again from the new moon at Antare^^ or 
the beginning of the synodic month 
of Agrahayana till its end . . 29*5 days. 

The synodic month of Pausa .. 29*5 ,, 

Three-fourths of the month of Magha. . 22*0 „ 


Total 81 days. 


Kenee these two reckonings are corroborative of each 
other. If, on the other hand, we assume that, the lunar months 
counted here were* taken as commencing from the dark half of 
the month and ending with the light half, the synodic month of 
Agrahayana would be half over with the new moon at A ntarrs. 
Prom that lime till Jths of Magha were over, we get only :— 

(C) Half of Agrahayana .. .. 14*75 days. 

The month of l\nisa .. . . 29*5 

Three-fourths of Magha .. .. 22*(l 


Total . . 66*25 days. 


The number of days hen* counted falls short of the 68 days, 
viz., Bhisma’s generalshif) of 10 days -f Bhisrna on death-bed 
of 58 days This third reckoning thus is not i*onsistent with the 
Mahdbhdrata referem^es (juoted already and does not tally with 
the accounts (A) and (B) shown above. It is thus evident 


1 The original wonl in pla(;e of ,<ukla wan perhaps krsna and a subse¬ 
quent j’odactor (’hanged the word to .^ukla^ to bring out ibhe apjiroved time 
for the death of Hhisma. Nilakantha, the (’ommentator of the MahahhiiraUi 
quotes a vorse from the HJidratu Sdvifrl, which also says that ‘ Uhlsma 
was killed liy Arjima (jii the 8th day of the dark half of the month of 
Magha’ : sec Bhisrna Parva, Ch. 17, Stanza 2. In an edition of the 
Bhdrata Scivitrl to which I hod access at the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
the verse runs as ‘ Bhisrna was killed in the month of Agrahayana on the 
8th day of the dark half’. This of course refers to the day on which 
Bhlsma fell on his * bed of arrows ’ ; 58 days after that—i.e. exactly one 
day less than full two synodic months becomes the 7th day of dark half 
of M&gha. Hence also Bhlsma expired in the dark half of Magha and not 
in the light half. 
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that the present-day lunar months wliich end with the full moon 
and a half month earlier than the astronomical lunar months 
ending with the new moon are not used in these references. 
It is clear that Bhisma expired on the Sth day of the dark half 
and not of the light half of the astronomical synodic month of 
Magha. 


Day of BhTsma’s Death and the KkA^takA. 

As has been shown th<‘ day of Bhisma’s death was an 
Ekdstakd day, but it (*ould not be the true Ekdstakd day of the 
Taittinya Sawhiid and of the Tdyulya Brdhmana, which does not 
happen every year.^ The true Ekdstakd was that day at the 
last quarter of the month of Magha, at which the moon was 
very near to the star Antares or Jyesthd} as it is defined in the 
Apastamha (r/hya Silfra, VEII, 21, Id. Such an Ekdstakd can 
only fall in the year in which the full moon of the lunar month 
of Magha happens very near to the star Maghd. In our own 
t imes, for* example, such an event took y)lace on :— 

the 3rd March in 1929 a.d., 
the 28th Kchruary in 1932 a.d.. 
the 26th February in 1935 a.d. 

And of thcs(‘ dates the two underlined were the true Ekdstakd 
<lays. Th(‘ Ekdstakds of the intervening years were not the 
true ones. In the days of the Taittinya Samhdtd, the tru(‘ 
Ekdstakd day vvas th(' day of the winte^r solstice. Bhisma’s 
death fell on an ordinary Ekdstakd day. 

Tt might be argued that by making Bhisma tc lie on his death¬ 
bed for 58 days, a subsecpient interpolator wanted to push up 
the year of the Bharata battle to an age of hoary antiquity, 
I do not consider that possible. Firstly the traditions for the 
<lay on which the sun turned north or south are many as found 
in Vedic literature* : 

(i) The full moon at the Pfirva Phalguni or the new 

moon of Magha,^ for which the date is about 310(1 

B.C. 

(ii) The Kkastaka day of the Taittiriya Saiiihita, the date 

for which the date is about 2991 H.c, 

(iii) The full moon at Magha or Rfgulus for which the 

mean date is about 2350 b.c. as we shall see later 

on. 


1 Quot-ed by B. (). Tilak in his Orion, 44-40. 

- Also quoted by B. G. Tilak in his Orion, paj?e 48 footnott>. 
Kausltaki Brdh?futna, V, i; Do., XIX, .‘1; S'afapntha Brahmana, 
VI, Kanda,’ Ch. 2, Br. 2, 18. 
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(iv) Four days before the full moon at MagM,^ for which 
the date is about 2002 b.c. 

(v) Sun at the beginning of the nakmtra MagM,^ marking 
the summer solstice, the date for which is about 
1900 B.C., the beginning of the nak§atra Maghd 
being taken at 0® behind the star Maghd or Regvlus, 
according to the Pahcnsiddhdntikd, XIV, 36. 

(vi) Sun turning south at the middle of the naksatra 

Ashsd, of the Jyofusaveddnga period,® the date for 
which was about 1400 B.c. * 

If the interpolator wanted to push up the date of the Bharata 
battle, he might make the day of Bhisma's death, the day of the 
new moon of Mdgha or the day of the full moon at the Purva 
Phalgunis (8 Leonis), which would have made the year, the 
same as the begin iiing of the astronomical Kali Yuga. 

Secondly it is definitely stated as shown above that the sun’s 
turning north had been observ’^ed by Yiidhi^thira before he 
started out from his capital io see BbT{?ma about to expire. 

Thirdly our calculation will corroborate that the sun 
turned north one day IxTore Bhisrna’s (h'ath, as observed by 
Yudhisthira. 

Hence the day of Bhisina’s death, as stated in his words 
as having come oS days after Installing on his ‘ bed of arrows ’, 
cannot be taken as an interpolation by any subsequent 
astronomer. 

Sr(}NrFl(\\N(’K OF THK HwFKHKNrKS. 

From these references it is ]>ossible to determine the date 
of the Bharata battle. We shall use two methods, but both 
the results will be approximate. In the first method we shall, 
for the sake of convenience, assume that the nearness of the moon 
to tJtf several stars (hs equivalent to exojCl equality in celeMial longi¬ 
tude. of the moon with those stars. With this meaning of ‘ nearness ’ 
we may derive the* following sets of data for finding the year of 
the Bharata battle. 


Dala for the calcmlaHon of the. Date of the Bharata battle by the 

First Method. 

(a) There was a new-moon at the star Antares, before the 
battle broke out and the sun turned north in 81 days. 


Bmidhdyana Sfrnuta Sutra, 16, 13. 

2 Maitri Upanisat, VI. 

2 Yajusa Jyotim. stanza 7. 
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(b) On the eve of the first day of the battle, the moon 
13 days old was in conjunction with Krttikd or Alcyane, and the 
sun turned north in 10+58 = 68 days. 

(c) On the 18th day of the battle, moon 31 days old was 
in conjunction with ^raimm or Altair^ and the sun turned north 
in 50 days. 


Calculation of Date by the First Method. 


Before we can proceed with our calculation we note down 
below the mean celestial lonj^itudes of the stars concerned for 
the year 1931. 


Star. 

Jyesthd or Antares 
Kfttilcd or + Icyone 
^ravand or AUmr 


Mean celestial lon^itiid(‘. 

248° 47' ol" 

59° 1'44" 

300° 49' V 


(A) From the data (a) we assume as stated already, that 
the sun, the moon and the star Antares had the same (*(4estial 
longitude at that new-moon. 

Hence the present (1931) longitude of the 

sun at the new-moon at Antareji .. 248° 47' 57'' 

Sun’s motion in 81 days .. . . 79‘ 50' 3" 

Hence the mean celestial long, in 1931 of 
the winter solstice of the year of the 
Bharata battle .. .. 328° 38' 0" (1) 

'fhe celestial long, for 1931 of the summer 

solstice of the year of the battle . . 148' 38' 0" (2) 


(B) From data (6), the moon at the 
assumed conjunction with Krttikd or 
Alcyone was 13 days old. 

Hence the (1931) celestial longitude of the 
moon at that time was 

The moon was 13 days old and the mean 
synodic month has a length of 
29-530588 da., 

the moon was ahead of the sun b\^ 
360^x13 
29-530588 

The sun’s present-day (1931) celestial 
longitude for that time 

Sun’s motion in 68 days 

the present (1931) celestial long, of the 
winter solstice of the year of the 
Bharata battle 

The celestial long, for 1931 of the 
summer solstice of the year of the battle 


59° 1'44'' 


158° 28' 4r 

260° 33' 3' 
67° ]' W 


327° 34' 20" (3) 
147° 34' 20" (4) 
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(C) From data (c) the moon at our 
assumed conjunction with &ravand or 
Altair was 31 days old. 

Hence the present (1931) celestial longi¬ 
tude of the moon for that time 
The moon was ahead of the sun bv 
360® X 31 
29-r)3(tr)S8 ■ 

The present (1931) ceh'stial long, of tlu* 
sun for that time 
Sun’s motion in 5(> days 
Hence the 1931 celestial long, of the 
winter solstice for tin* year of the Bha- 
rata battle 


300 49' 7" 
377 04' 47" 


2S2® 54' 20" 
49" 16' 50"^ 


332 11' 10" (5) 


The present celestial longitude of suiuiner 
solstice of th(‘ year 


152" 11' 10" (6) 


We thus arrive at thr(*e divergent values of the presejit 
(1931) celestial longitude of the summer solstice* of the year of 
the Bharata battle, viz. : 


From data (a) 

)j n (^) • * 

The mean of these value's 


. . 148 38' 0" 

. . 147" 34' 20" 

.. 152 11'10" 

.. =149" 27' 50" 


Again the 1931 longitude* e)f or 

Maghd .. ' .. = 148 52' 1" 

The 1931 lemg. (»f Krltiku or Alcifonr . . =59 ’ 1' 44" 

Dilferene e . . .. . . 89" 50' 17" 


Thus at that time* the summer solstitial e*e)lure passt*d 
through Regulus anel the* vernal e*quinox e^oincideel with the 
eclii)tic positiem of Kfftikd e^r Akyoiia, very nearly. Wh(*n these 
were exactly the ease, it was an astronomical pvent. but our 
mean value of the^ pre\sent longituele e>f the summer se)lslice e)f 
the year of the battle shows that the parthly prpni was some 
ye*ars [)rie)r to it. 

'Phe mean preeessie)ii rate fremi 2350 B.C. te) 1931 A.i). 
=49"*7882 per year and the annual proper motion of Regulus 
= -—0"*2670 per year. Hence the time of the astronomical event 
was 2350 B.C. (or more strictly 2349 B.C.). The year of the 
Bharata battle from our mean position of the summer solstice 
calculated above, becromes 2370 B.c. This is our date by the 
first method. It is an approximate result because : (i) we have 
used the mean and not the apparent motion of the sun, and 
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(ii) we have made a very big assumption that the nearness 
of the moon to the several stars in the evenings to have been 
exact conjunctions, which perhaps were not the case with all 
or any of the three stars Antares, Pleiades and Altair. The 
date arrived at, however, shows the great antiquity of the event 
and must be correct within a hundred years. 


Ttik Second Method. 

On looking up sonu' of the recent nautical almanacs, w(^ 
find that a now-moon very lu^arly at th(‘ star Antares took 
])lacc on 

(1) December 1, 1929, at A lirs. 4S4 min. (J.M.T. or at 
9 Ins. 52*4 min. Kurnksetra mean time. 

The sun's longitude at O.M. midniglit or 
Ivnruksetra mean time 5 hrs. 4 min. 

A.M. was . . . . . . 24S 19' 19" 

The moon's longitude at that tinu' . . 249^ 4' 24" 

The longitude' of' A nf a res .. . . 248' 46' nearly. 

ll(‘ncc Deceml)(‘r 1, 1929, was a nev-moon day, conjimetion 
taking place' very near to Anlares. It was the' elay e)f the new 
moe)n of wliich the presiding eleity was Inelra anel the beginning 
of the synodic month of .\grahayana. 1''hirte'en elays later 
was - - 

(2) Date. De'cember 14. 1929, at 5-4 p.m. e)f Kuruksotra 
mean time whie-h (‘orre'spe)neleel with the e've' of tlw first eiay of 
the Bharata battle*. 

The sun's leuigitude . . . . :^62 1' 57"-2 

The'moon’s longitude .. .. 54 40' 7"*5 

Lenigitude of Krffihl or Akyonr . . 59 ne'arly. 

The moon eaine* to e*e)njune*tion with Krltikd or Alajone in 
about 8j hrs. more, in the evening at Kurnksetra, the moon 
was about 3"^ behinel the Krttikns visibly, due to the moon’s 
alme)st horizontal ])e)sition at sunse't. Kightee'n days later 
was— 

(3) Date, rianuary 1, 1930, and at 5 4 p.ivt. e)f Kurnksetra 
mean time : 

The sun's longitude .. . . 280^ 22' 2"*4 

The moon's longitude .. .. 296'’ 47' 34"-8 

Longitude of A It air or Hravatjd .. 3tX)'’ 45' nearly. 

The moon came to conjunction with Altair in 8 hrs. more. 
'Fhis evening corresponded with the evening on which *the 
Bharat a battle ended. Fifty days later came- - 
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(4) Date, 20th February, 1930, the day corresponding to 
that of Bhi^ma’s expiry. At 5--4 p.m. of Kuriik^etra mean 
time :— 

The sun’s longitude .. .. 331® 8' 1^*1 

The moon’s longitude .. .. 242° 40' 

The moon had come to her last quarter at about IJ hours 
before. The sun's longitude at 5-4 a.m. Kuruksetra time of 
this date was 330'^ 37' 47''. 

If by this last basis we calculate the year of the Bharat% 
battle the time comes out to the 2456 b.o. TMs method evi¬ 
dently gives a more correct result, the difiference is only 86 years. 
But we camiot be sure that 2456 b.c. was the real year of the 
Bharata battle. We have now to examine if there is any tradi¬ 
tion which supports either of the dates. 

Thkee Traditions as to the Date of the BhIrata Battle. 

(1) There are at present known three orthodox traditions 
as to the date of the Bharata battle, the first of which is du(‘ 
to Aryabhata 1 (499 a.d.), who in his Ikisagltikd, 3, says ‘ Of the 
present Kalpa or ^Eon, six Manm, 27 Mahdyugas and three 
c(ua.rter yngaa elapsed before the Thursday of the Bharatas 
This is a simple statement that the Pandavas lived at the begin¬ 
ning of the astronomical Kali age or at about 3102 B.c. 

(2) The second tradition recorded by Varahamihira (550 
A.D.) is ascribed by him to an earlier astronomer Vfddha 
(Jarga (much earlier than Aryabhata 1). Varaha says ‘ The 
seven ysis were in the Maghas, when the King Yudhisthira was 
reigning over the earth ; his era is the era of the 6aka king to 
which 2526 have been added ’.^ The hrst part of this statement 
has remained a riddle to all researchers up to the present time. 
The second part gives a most categorical statement that 
Yudhisthira became King in —2526 of Saka era, which was 
2449 B.c. 

(3) The third tradition is due to an astronomical writer of 
the Purdr^/Z8, who says, ‘ From the birth of Pariksit to the accession 
of Mahapadma Nanda, the time is one thousand and fifty years 

Da^agitikd^ 3. 

* 9(i9fir Wf I 

BrhcOaamhita^ XIII, 3 

iw 9Wf*i g b 

Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, page 68. 
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Now taking the accession of Chandragupta to have taken place 
in 321 B.o. and the rule of the Nandas to have lasted 60 years 
in all, the birth of Parik^it according to the statement of this 
Puraijic writer becomes about 1421 b.o. 

Of these three traditions our finding of the date of the 
Bharata battle, whether 2370 b.o. or 2456 b.o. approaches closest 
to the year —2626 of 6aka era or 2449 b.o. It is therefore 
necessary to examine the year —2626 of the l^aka era. 


Astronomical Examination of the year —2626 of J§aka 
era or 2449 B.C. 


We found before that in 1851 of l^aka era elapsed or 1929 a.d. 
the various ‘ conjunctions * of the moon with the sun and 
the several stars happened in closest coincidence with 
the Mahdbhdrala references. 

Prom —2526 to 1851 elapsed of the l^aka era, the number 
of years was 4,377. We shall assume that these were sidereal 
years. 

Sidereal year _ 365*25636 
Sidereal month*” :27*32166 


"^“^2+ 1+ 2-+- 2H- 8+ 12+ 1+ 7+ 9+ 


The eonvergouts are 13, 


27 


3 


m 

8 


254 

19 


2139 

160 


26922 

1939 


etc. The last three convergents calculated by us give the luni-solar 
cycles of 19, 160 and 1,939 years in which the moon’s positions 
with respect to the sun and the stars repeat themselves. 

Here we have 4377 = 1939x2+160x3+19. 

It is thus concluded that the various conjunctions which 
happened in 1929 a.d. had repeated themselves also 4,377 years 
before. In fact we have. 

Sidereal year X 4377 = 1598727-08772 da.. 

Sidereal month x 58516 = 1598727-016821 da., 
and Synodic month x 54138 = 1598726-973144 da. 

Thus from a consideration of the moan motions of the sun 
and the moon it is inferred as a certainty that the various ‘ con¬ 
junctions ’ of the moon with the sun and the stars recorded in 
the Mahdbhdrata did actually happen in —2526 of 6aka era. 
We now proceed to examine the year more closely by a considera¬ 
tion of the apparent positions of the sun, moon and stars, on the 
days indicated by the Mahdbhdrala references. 

The number of days elapsed from January 1, Greenwich 
mean midday of 1900 a.d. to December 1, Greenwich mean 
midday of 1929 a.d. = 10926 days. In 4377 sidereal years, 
the number of mean solar days = 1598727 days as shown above. 
Hence the number of days between January 1, of 1900 a.d. 
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Greenwich mean midday to the day of the new-moon at Antares 
in —2526 of l^aka era = 1587801 days. 

Now the mean tropical places at 1587801 days before 
January 1,1900 A.D., Greenwich mean midday or the Kuruksetra 
mean time 5 hrs. 4 min. p.m. were the following for :— 

Sun .. .. .. 189°25'3;r 


Sun’s apogee .. 

Moon 

Moon’s apogee.. 

Moon’s node .. 

Eccentricity of the sun’s orbit 


27° 38' 55^ 


192° 

8 ° 

103° 


8 ' 37 ^^ 
37' 16^ 
9' 52" 


•95 

80 

•3 

65 ‘ 


•018342 


We have calculated those mean places and the eccentricity 
of the sun’s orbit according to the astronomical cjonstants as 
given on pages XII and XVI of the Connainmnce Des Temps 
for the year 1931. The authority for the sun’s elements is 
Ann, deVObs. de Paris: Mem., i. IV, while that for the moon’s 
is Ann. du Bureau des Longitudes, t. VII, Paris, 1911. 

Hence we calculate to a fair degree of approximation that 
on the date and time stated above, the apparent longitudes of:— 
Sun .. .. .. 188° 45' 13", 

Moon .. .. .. 192° 43' 46", 

while the longitude of Antares .. 188° 13' 19" nearly ac¬ 

cording to our calculation. Hence the new-moon had been 
already over by about 8 hours, and the sun and the moon were 
very near to Antares at the instant of conjunction. 

Thirteen days later or on the eve of the first day of the 
Bharata battle, the mean and the apparent longitudes were :— 

Mean. Apparent. 


Sun .. 202° 14' 22"-25 202° 2' 44" 

Moon .. 3° 26' 13" 4° 23' 6", at 5-4 p.m. 


of Kuruksetra mean time and of Krttikd or Alcyone the mean 
longitude was 358° 25' 9". 

Here the conjunction with Kfttikd had happened about 
12 hours before. Alcyone of the star group Pleiad being about 
6° behind the moon ; both were visible by the naked eye. The 
battle began from the next morning, when the age of the moon 
became 13 days and 20 hrs. nearly, or by the Indian mode the 
fourteenth tithi of the bright half of the month was over, and the 
moon was near to Aldebaran or Rohv^l. 

In another 18 days or 31J days after the new-moon at Antares^ 
thfe longitudes were :— 

Mean. Apparent. 

Sun .. 219° 58'52" 220° 26' 0" 

Moon .. 240° 36' 44" 245° 51' 35" at 5-4 p.m., 

Kuruk 9 etra 
mean time. 


AUair 


239° 28' 6' 
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according to our calculation. The moon’s conjunction with Altair 
had ha ppened 12 hours l)efore. Hence the predicted place of the 
moon by Valadeva on the day of the mace-duel had come true 
in the morning. The battle which lasted exactly 11 \ days, 
ended on this evening. 

In fifty days more or 81J days after the new-moon at Antares, 
the tropical longitudes were :— 

Mean. Apparent. 

.. 269® 15' 48" 271° 7' 58" 

.. 179° 25' 55" 176° 40' 55" at 5-4 P.M. 

of Kuruksetra mean time. 

Thus the sun had turned north about 28 hours before and 
the moon came to her last quarter in about 9 hours. According 
to the Indian mode the 8th tithi of the dark half of the month 
had begun 3 hours before. BhTsma expired at about the time 
for which the longitudes have been calculated. 


Sun 

Moon 


The Actual Dates of the Bhdrata Battle, 

Now comes the question of finding the actual days of the 
battle. From 1900 a.d. back to 2449 b.c. we take the moan 
length of the tropical year at 365*2423323 days. Hence 1587801 
days = 4347 years -f 93 days. So the year of the Bharata 
battle becomes —2448 of the Christian era or 2449 B.c. Hence 


also— 



(«) 

The date of the new-moon at 

New style. 

Old stylo. 

Antare^ was 

30th Sept. 

21st Oct. 

(h) 

The battle began on 

14th Oct. 

4th Nov. 

(c) 

The battle ended on 

31st Oct. 

21st Nov. 

id) 

Bhlsma expired on 

20th Dec. 

9th Jan. 
2448 B.c. 


We have extended the new style to so ancient a time as it 
helps us more easily to realize the season of the year in which 
the battle was fought. 

It being settled that the Bharata battle was fought in 2449 
B.c. between the two dates found above, the tradition recorded 
by Varahamihira becomes alone correct because it is supported 
by the Mahdbhdrata references. The other two traditions are 
not trustworthy. Again for an event for which the date is not 
actually recorded in a reliable historical work, no better evidences 
of date, than those used here, are possible. We now proceed 
to set forth other Mahdbhdrata references which corroborate our 
finding. 
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Othbr MahIbhIrata Rbfbrbnobs. 

In 2449 B.c. or the year of the Bharata battle the mean 
longitude of:— 

Krttikd (Alcyone) was = 358° 25' 9'', and 
of McLghd (Itegulus) was = 88° 38' 21'^. 

Hence at this time the vernal equinox was very near to the 
ecliptic place of Kritikd and the summer solstitial colure nearly 
passed through Maghd. The full moon at the Kfttilcds (the 
harvest moon of that time) was the time of autumnal equinox 
and the full moon at the Maghda was the time of winter solstice. 
These times of Vi§uva and Ayana^ as they were called, were 
regarded as of special merit for the performance of some religious 
rites in those days. In the Mahdblidrata wo get the following 
references to these full moons :— 

‘ The man who goes to Puskara specially at the full moon 
at the Kfitikda, gets the blessed worlds for all times in 
the house of Brahma.’' 

* A man may perform the Agnihotra sacrifice for a full 
hundred years or live for one full moon night at the Krttikda 
at Puskara : These two are of the same merit.* * 

* A man reaching a holy bathing place at the full 
moon at the KfUikda and the Mashas, gets the merit of 
having performed respectively the Agni§torm and the 
Atirdtra sacrifices.’ * 

‘ At the full moon at the Krttikds, if a man should go 
to the bathing place called Urvafil, and bathe in the Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra), according to the Sdstric rules, with a devoted 
or prayerful mind, he would get the religious merit of having 
performed the Puijdarika sacrifice.’ * 


Book III, Ch. 82, 31-32. 





ITT SRirt \\ 




Book III, Ch. 82, 30-37. 


Book III, Ch. 84. 61-62. 

vmr n 

Anu^Osana or Bk. XIII, Ch. 26, 46. 
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‘ At Prayaga (the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamuna) at the full moon at the Maghds, three crores and 
ten thousand holy waters meet.’ ^ 

All these references first corroborate the result obtained as 
to the date of the Bharata battle, secondly to the fact that in 
the ancient history of Hindu India, there was undeniably a 
time when the vernal equinoctial point passed through the 
ecliptic position of Kfitikd or Alcyone and the summer solstice 
passed through the star McLglid or Regulus, the mean date for 
which we have found already, was 2350 B.o. 

The Date of the BhArata Battle and the Antiquity of 
Vbdio Literature. 

The date of the Bharata battle or the time of the Pan^avas 
is very import.ant, because Janamejaya Parikgita is mentioned in 
both the Altareya and the- l^atapatha Brdhmarjbas, as to have 
performed the ASvamedha sacrifice with the help of his priest 
Tura Kavageya.* Now this Janamejaya Pailkgita was undoubt¬ 
edly the great-grandson of Arjuna, the third Pandava. Arjuna 
is mentioned in the ^atapatha Brdhmav/i,^ so also is mentioned 
Bharata, the son of Diismanta who was an ancestor of the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas. The name Dhptarftgtra Vaicitra- 
vlrya is also found in Vedic literature.^ Again K|^na, the son of 
Devaki, is mentioned in the Ohdndogya Vpani§at.^ Again Tura 
KSvageya, the priest of Janamejaya, was in one line the 
first teacher of the Upanisads.^ Weber has said that the 
Mahabharata saga (not the epic) in its fundamental parts extends 
to the BrdhrnarjLa period.^ Now that we have established that 
the Bharata battle was fought in 2449 b.o. we can form an 
idea of the beginning and the end of the period in which the 
Vedic literature was developed. In a paper named ‘ Age of the 
Brdhrmn^ \ published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, September, 1934,1 have, I trust, successfully established 
that the superior limit to the BrdhrmTUi period of ancient Indian 
History was 3100 b.c., while the lower limit was something like 

g wrir myiinh n 

AntMaana or Bk. XIII, Ch. 25, 37. 

2 Aitareya Brahtnana, IV, K. VIII, 21; also S'atapatha Brdhma/^, 
XIII, Kanda V, 4, 2. 

* StUapatha Brdhmana, II, K. I, 2, 11. 

* Kdfhdka Samhitd, X, 6. 

6 Ohdndogya Upaniaat, III, KSncjla 17. 

« S'atapatha Brahmami, X, concluding lines, and BrhadAranyaka 
Upaniaat, Ch. 6. It may be doubted from thi.s if the Cfitd of 18 chapters 
was on integral p€urt of the original Mahdbhdrata and the Bhdrata, 

7 Hopkin’s Great Epic of India, page 388. 
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2000 B.O. Our date of the Bharata battle shows that the 
Brahmanas were begun before the time of the Pandavas and 
completed after their time. The advanced Upanisads very 
probably belong to the post-Pariksita period, but the lower limit 
to the time of development of this type of literature was nearly 
the same as that of the Brdhmaiiias} 


Conclusion. 

We have thus come to the most definite conclusion that the 
Bharata battle did actually take place in —2526 of Saka era 
or 2449 b.o. For one single event only one date is possible. I 
trust, the problem of finding this date from the Mahabharata 
data, has been solved in this paper for the first time. The 
date arrived at makes the event as contemporary with the 
Indus valley civilization. In the Mahabharata we get many 
references to show that Rdkmsas, the Asuras and the Aryan 
Hindus had their kingdoms side by side. In Vana-parva or 
Book HI, Chapters 13-22 give us a description of the destruc¬ 
tion of Saubha Puri by Kr^na. This may mean the destruction 
of a city like Mahenjo Daro. The Bharata battle was a pre¬ 
historic event and the Puranic dynastic lists relating to this 
period cannot be taken as correct. They are mere conjectures 
and can be accepted only when they can be verified from other 
more reliable sources. There are undoubtedly several gap^ in 
these lists which have yet to be accounted for. In many cases 
wrong traditions may be found repeated in many books ; they 
all may be echoes of one statement and are not acceptable. 
Not such are the Mahdhhdrata references which wo have 
collected from the Udyoga to the AnuAdsana-parva. I trust 
my thesis stands on solid astronomical basis selected with the 
greatest care and discrimination. The misinterpretations of 
the commentator have been, on some occasions, confounding 
for a time. 

The historical methods are often liable to very serious errors 
by wrong identification of persons from a similarity of names. The 
astronomer Parafiara, probably a man of the first and second 
centuries, was wrongly identified with Para^ara, the father of 
Vyasa the common ancestor of the Kauravas and the Panejavas 
by the earliest researchers. Sir Wm. Jones, Wilford and Davis.* 
They based their calculation on the statement of this Parafiara, 


1 A Bhdgavata UpaniscUt viz., the Maitrt Upanisat, states the position 
of the summer solstice at the loginning of the nak9atra Magha, for which 
the time is about 1900 b.o., vide the Maitrl Upani^cUt VI, which is given 
from an earlier work. It has not been possible to find out that earlier 
work, 

2 Vol. II, etc., of. also Brennand*s Hindu astronomy, 
Ch. IX, pp. 112-126. 
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the astronomer, as to the position of the solstices ; their calcula¬ 
tion has but given an approximate date of an astronomical 
event but neither the time of the Pandavas nor of the astronomer 
Para§ara. Such mistakes have been made by many subsequent 
researchers, who have used the sameness or similarity of names 
as a basis for a historical conclusion. Not such are the astrono¬ 
mical references used in this paper. They are all definite in 
meaning and, as 1 have said already, for an event of which 
the date is not recorded in a reliable historical work, no better 
evidence of date is possible. Our examination in the light of 
those references fully corroborates the date recorded by Varaha- 
mihira whoso statt^ment must now be regarded as more reliable 
than those of the host of the writers of the Puranas of unknown 
name and time. 

1 have groat pleasure in acknowledging that Mr. Nirmal 
Chandra Lahiri, M.A., has helped mo in revising some of the 
astronomical calculations of this paper. I shall be very grate¬ 
ful indeed to any reader for any corrections and suggestions. 
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FOREWORD. 

It is a happy event in the history of the Numismatic 
Society to be able to record its Silver Jubilee. The idea of 
celebrating this with a special Supplement was widely approved 
and the response to the appeal was quite good. Unforeseen 
events have, however, delayed the appearance of this volume, 
and the President craves the indulgence of the members, who 
have been waiting for its appearance for over two years. Our 
thanks are due to the authors of the papers as well as to the 
two numismatists who have presented a resume of the work 
done by the Society during the last 25 years. 

K. N. Dikshit, 
President f Numismatic Society 
of India, 


Simla, 

SOth April, 1938, 
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Continued from ‘ Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters^ VoL II, 1936, No. 3, 

341. A RBSUMjfe OF Numismatic Research in India. 

With the close of the year 1935 the Numismatic Society 
of India completed 25 years of its existence. At its meeting 
held at Mysore that year it was decided that the next supplement 
be issued as the Jubilee number of the Society wherein it was 
proposed to publish the articles specially received for the occasion 
along with a short review of the work done by the Society during 
the last twenty-five years. A detailed bibliography of the 
original work done by different Numismatists has been pub¬ 
lished in Numismatic Supplements Nos. 41 and 43. It is, 
therefore, proposed to give a general resume of the work done 
in India hitherto, regarding the old coinage of the country. 

The history of Numismatic studies in India goes back to the 
year 1824 when, in the transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, 
Col. Todd published a Memoir on Greek, Parthian and Indian 
medals, wherein for the first time, ho noticed the coins of Apollo- 
dotus and Menander. A find of coins of the sultans of Bengal 
in 1841 brought the issues of the Islamic rulers of India to the 
notice of scholars. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, Cunningham, Theobald 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji were the giants of the Numismatic 
world. Hoard after hoard of ancient, mediaeval and Muhamma¬ 
dan coins surrendered its secrets to these veterans, whose 
publications display them to the best advantage of contem- 
porary and later scholars. They were succeeded by Vincent 
Smith, Lane Poole, Edward Thomas, E. J. Rapson, C. J. Rodgers, 
Elliot, Hoernle, Thurston and others who, through their own 
collections or publications advanced this study to a considerable 
extent and created a keen interest for coin collecting and Numis¬ 
matic research. The Catalogues of Coins in the British Museum 
(London), Indian Museum (Calcutta), the Central Museum 
(Lahore) and the Government Museum at Madras along with a 
series of learned articles and notices of coins and coin types 
in the pages of the Proceedings and Journals of the Asiatic 

( 7N. ) 
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Society of Bengal and other scientific Journals shed a flood of 
light on the di^erent classes of Indian coins. This foimed a 
very strong foundation for the structure of further Numismatic 
research. In the beginning of the present century, there 
sprung up a class of Numismatists who were not only very 
keen collectors of coins and ardent students of Numismatics, 
but were also keen on the co-ordination of the results of these 
researches and on systematizing the studies by affording a 
common platform for bringing together collectors and students 
of Indian Numismatics. 

With this end in view the six founders ofthi^ Society, viz. 
Hon. Mr. (Now Sir) Richard Bum, I.C.S., H. R. Nevill, Esqr., 
I.C.S., R. B. Whitehead, Esqr., I.C.S., the Hon. Mr. H. N. 
Wright, I.C.S., Mr. Eramji Thanawala, and Rev. Dr. Geo. P. 
Taylor, D.D. met together for the first time at Allahabad on 
the 28th of December 1910 and brought into being a Society 
called ‘ The Numismatic Society of India ’ and invited Sir 
John Stanley, the Chief Justice of Allahabad to be the first 
President of the Society. The annual fee for membership was 
fixed at Rs. 5. Early in 1911 an appeal was issued by White- 
head as the Honorary Secretary, wherein he stated ‘ Coin collect¬ 
ing in India up to the present has proceeded in a haphazard 
manner. A great deal has been done and is being done by 
Government and private collectors,.but all has been independent 
of each other and there has been no means of co-ordinating the 
results which has undoubtedly been attended with wasted efforts 
and loss.’ With these opening words he sent round a prospectus 
informing all concerned with the collection and study of coins, 
about the constitution of the Society intended not only for the 
encouragement and advancement of studies in Indian Numis¬ 
matics, but also for the co-ordination and promotion of re¬ 
searches in that direction with a view to regulate the studies 
and achieve a systematized promotion of the knowledge. Indian 
coin collectors were invited to join the Society with a view 
to obtain references to books for reading of the coins they may 
have picked up and to have a general information on the subject. 
It was also suggested that Numismatists abroad may do well 
to keep in touch with modem developments in Indian Numis- 
matics by joining the Society. This resulted in the rallying 
of as many as 46 members round the standard of the Society 
Jn the very first year of its inception. Its popularity increased 
and its membership grew steadily in the succeeding years. By 
the end of the first five years the Society had on its roll some 150 
members including some in England, America, Russia, Austria, 
Holland, Singapur and Ceylon. 

In the earlier years the Society seems to have taken a very 
keen interest in the preparation of the lists or catalogues of 
coHections lying in various museums and with the private 
collectors. The original members took upon themselves to 
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prepare the catalogues in their own provinces and constantly 
pressed on the provincial Governments in other parts of India 
to have this work done at an early date. They even undertook 
to train candidates for the purpose. With their influence and 
competence they succeeded in obtaining a good response and 
encouragement in this direction. In 1912, for instance, White- 
head was relieved of some of his official duties by the Punjab 
Government with a view to allow him leisure enough for the 
preparation of the catalogue of coins in the Central Museum, 
Lahore, and was further permitted to proceed on furlough to 
England to see the catalogue through the press. This resulted 
in the publication of two valuable volumes of the catalogue 
of coins in the Lahore Museum in 1914 which remain the standard 
publications in the branches of Indian numismatics to which 
they relate. In the same year the catalogue of Gupta coins in 
the British Museum was published by one of our members, 
J. Allan, whereby our knowledge of these coins was materially 
advanced, particularly regarding the metrical character of the 
legends. Then the issue of the catalogue of Mughal coins in 
the Lucknow Museum by C. J. Brown and that of the Sultans 
of Delhi by Prayag Dayalin the year 1920 and 1926, respectively, 
brought many new coins to light. Bleazby like his earlier lists 
of coins in the Museums at Srinagar (Kashmir) and Rangoon, 
undertook to prepare a catalogue of coins in the Nagpur Museum 
and issued it in the year 1922. A catalogue of coins of Indian 
States compiled by Henderson, C. J. Brown and Valentine 
was edited by J. Allan and issued in 1928. The catalogue of 
Durrani coins in the Lahore Museum by Whitehead, issued 
in 1933, proved the necessity and advantage of dynastic cata¬ 
logues of coins in a comprehensive style. The authorities of 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, also followed suit and 
have, towards the end of the period under review, issued the 
Catalogue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans compiled and edited 
by C. R. Singhal and G. V, Acharya, respectively. This and the 
catalogue of the coins and metrology of the Sultans of Delhi 
in the Museum of Archaeology at Delhi by H. N. Wright include 
even the coins that are in other cabinets and as such can be 
termed as corpuses on the respective subjects. This welcome 
phase of cataloguing facilitates study to a very great extent and 
the students are spared the trouble of turning over the pages of 
various publications for a single subject. Thus almost all the 
important museums in India have through their various exi)erts 
contributed their own quota by issuing the catalogues of their 
treasures for the use and reference of scholars working in different 
branches of Numismatics. 

Memoirs ,—Besides being instrumental in the production 
of catalogues of different Museums and collections, the Society 
itself has hitherto issued two occasional Memoirs, viz. ‘ The 
Coins of the Tipu Sultan* prepared by G. P. Taylor and ‘ A 
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study of Mughal Numismatics ’ by S. H. Hodivala. They 
were published in the years 1914 and 1923 respectively. These 
scholarly treatises gave a good deal of ready made material 
and a great impetus to the study of the coinage of the Sultans 
of Mysore and the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, res^ctively. 
A third Memoir on mint towns of the Sultans of Delhi and the 
Mughals, by R. B. Whitehead is under preparation. The issue 
of this monograph will, it is hoped, give us authoritative inform¬ 
ation about the definite location, importance and activity of 
mint towns under these rulers whence the tiny record of histor/ 
were issued in various metals from time to time* 

The Society has instituted the award of two medals every 
year for the promotion and encouragement of Indian Numis¬ 
matics. They are (1) Nelson Wright Medal, (2) Prize Medal 
of the Numismatic Society of India. 

(1) H. N, Wright MedaL —^At the annual meeting held at 
Ahmadabad in February 1917, it was announced that Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C.S., has presented a medal to the Society. 
The design for the dies of this medal is taken from a superb 
muhr issued by the Emperor Jahangir in the first year of his 
reign with the portrait of his father Akbar. Two replicas, one 
in bronze and the other in silver were presented by the donor 
himself. Thereafter the Society spends for the replicas whenever 
required. A bronze medal is awarded annually for the work 
done during the year by a member of the Society on Indian 
Numismatics, which is published in the Numismatic Supplement 
or elsewhere if such work is found to deserve the distinction. 
The Silver medal is kept for presentation to any specially 
meritorious member of the Society in recognition of exceptional 
services to Indian Numismatics and is very sparingly given. 
6. P. Taylor had the privilege of receiving the first special Silver 
medal in 1916. Prof. Hodivala’s researches brought for him 
three medals, one of them being a special Silver medal awarded 
in the year 1926. C. J. Brown and R. B. Whitehead won two 
each, of which one awarded in the year 1923 to both was a 
Special Silver one. In the succeeding year H. N. Wright himself 
was the recipient of a special Silver medal. The sixth and the 
last during the period under review was awarded to K. P. 
Jayaswal. Names of other scholars whose Numismatic re¬ 
searches were considered worthy of the award of bronze medals 
are E. H. C. Walsh, H. R. Nevill, W. H. Valentine, F. D. J. 
Paruck, R. B. Prayag Dayal, J, Allan, S. K. Chakrabortty and 
C. R. Singhal, who must thus be considered amongst the foremost 
Numismatists of India. 

No work of sufficient merit was published in the years 1918, 
1927, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1933 and 1936 and hence no medal was 
awarded in those years. 

(2) The Prize Medal ,—^The Society instituted a Prize Medal 
in tlie year 1927 which is awarded to the writer of the best 
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essay on a subject prescribed by the Society every year. No 
medal is, however, awarded if no essay out of those submitted 
in a particular year comes up to the required standard. 

The first of these Silver Medals was awarded to Pareshnath 
Bhattacharya in 1927. After a lapse of four years Surendra 
Kishore Chakrabortty got another in 1932. In the succeeding 
year Durga Prasad’s essay merited the award of a gold Medal. 
In the year 1936 Capt. M. F. C. Martin was awarded another 
gold medal. 

The Society has thus tried to encourage research in Indian 
Numismatics. 

Anrntal Meetings and Report .—^The members of the Society 
are invited to meet once a year generally towards the end of 
December when the Committee of Management and office 
bearers for the ensuing year are elected and deliberations re¬ 
garding the advancement of Numismatic knowledge are carried 
on. Besides reviewing the Numismatic research done during 
the year, members have the opportunity of discussing problems 
of interest and help one another in the examination and assign¬ 
ment of difficult or unidentified coins. Here they also have an 
opportunity of seeing and exhibiting unique and rare coins 
and listening to the illuminating Presidential addresses and 
papers incorporating the researches of individual scholars. 
All these transactions as well as other useful information including 
the names of the members with the subjects in which they have 
specialized are published in the annual proceedings, to facilitate 
mutual correspondence by members regarding the examination, 
assignment, purchase and sale of coins. 

We may now turn to the researches in the different periods 
and branches of Indian numismatics during this period. In 
the beginning we may refer to the Carmichael lectures on numis¬ 
matics of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, which throw considerable 
light on the origin of coins and metrology in Ancient India. 
The excavations at Mohonjo Daro and Harappa have brought 
to light several round and rectangular pieces of silver and 
inscribed pieces of copper conforming to a definite system of 
weights, which must thus be considered as the earliest attempt at 
currency in India. The definite beginnings of Numismatics in 
India, however, starts with the Karshapanas and pimch-marked 
coins, which have happily received a great deal of attention of 
late. 

Punch-marked coins .—^In the last century Sir A. Cunnin¬ 
gham was the first to establish their remote antiquity and to 
remove the wrong notion that India borrowed the art of coinage 
from the Greeks after Alexander’s invasion. Theobald paid 
a special attention to the symbols found on these coins and tried 
to interpret and describe them. Spooner in his description 
of these coins found from the vicinity of Taxila noticed for the 
first time the grouping arrangement of the various symbols 
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on them, though of course his theory of their Buddhist character 
could not stand the test. B. D. Banerji in his learned descrip- 
tion of these coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by the Amir of Kabul proved that the punch-marked coins were 
not only the earliest coins of India but were also current at the 
same time in Afghanistan (vide Num. Supplement No. XIII). 
He further noticed some new symbols and a few Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi letters of the Maurya and Kushan periods. V. 
Smith in Vol. I of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, tried to assign different eras to these coins. Thi| 
was followed by Walsh in 1919 who elaborately described 
the hoards of this class of coins from Patna 'and Bhagalpur 
in the Journal of Behar and Orissa Besearch Society and con¬ 
tributed substantially to the knowledge of the different types. 
In recent years Jayaswal made very commendable efforts to 
identify some of the symbols on these coins with the Boyal 
symbols of the rulers of the Maurya and Sunga period. Last 
of all mention must be made of a very systematic and thorough 
study of the symbols on the silver punch-marked coins with 
reference to various hoards found in the different provinces 
of India made by Durga Prasad of Benares, for which the 
Society has awarded him a gold medal. His further researches 
in this branch are also being published. The merit of his studies 
lies in the accurate drawings of these symbols illustrated in 
the numerous plates personally prepared by him. (See N.S. 
XLV.) He has also pointed out that some of the symbols 
on these coins are either identical with or bear a close resemblance 
to the figures and pictographs found on the Mohonjo Daro seals, 
whereby he has tried to establish a connecting link between the 
period of the issue of these coins with that of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. 

Indo-Oreelc .—^As in other branches, Sir A. Cunningham, 
James Prinsep, and J. Burgess have contributed a lot towards 
the study of these coins in the last century. Edward Thomas 
discussed the Hindu legends on them. During our own times 
Sir Aurel Stein noticed and described various deities on them 
for the first time. Our Pars! Numismatists F. J. Thanawala 
and F. D. J. Paruck gave some information about the Zoroas- 
trian deity Avooshr or Avoorshr on the Indo Scythian coins. 
B. B. Whitehead has brought many rare verieties of the Indo- 
Greeks to the notice of the Numismatists. The excavations at 
TaXila conducted by Sir John Marshall brought to light a very 
large number of coins of this Indo-Greek and later rulers of North 
West India, including the issues of several previously unknown 
rulers. Two noteworthy finds of these coins at Parehwar near 
Amarkot and Bajapur in the N.W.F. respectively brought some 
new types of the coins of Philopator and Soter Megas to light. 
In another hoard of 970 coins a new type of Didrachmes of 
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Menander was notable and a Hemidrachme of Zoilos with 
standing Herakles was quite a new variety. This necessitated 
the revision of our information regarding the period of this 
king. M. F. C. Martin’s contribution to this branch of studies 
in this Journal incorporating the description of the coins exhi¬ 
bited by him at Benares in 1929 is worth studying. Students 
of these coins are referred to articles Nos. 82, 173, 149, 274 and 
296 of the Numismatic Supplements. 

Kshatrapa .—^The most important contribution to this 
branch of numismatics is the Sarvania hoard of coins which 
gave several new dates to previously known Kshatrapa kings 
and at least one new sovereign. Rapson’s successful attempt 
to assign an interesting copper coin to a Kshaharata prince 
Bhumaka who preceded Nahapana and his comparison with the 
bow and arrow type of Spalirises with Azes makes a definite 
advance. 

One hoard of 330 silver coins from Central Provinces and 
two hoards of about 500 coins each wore recently examined by 
Acharya and his description bringing out some novel features 
and dates appears elsewhere in this Supplement. 

Kushans ,—Of the Kushan coins also, though no new hoard 
is recorded, several new types and rarities, especially of Huvishka 
and Vasudeva have received due attention from scholars in¬ 
terested. Whitehead has noticed a new type of gold double 
stater of Kadphisos II with Siva leaning on the bull behind him 
and copper of Huvishka with king seated cross-legged and wind 
god OADO. Tarapore has described a coin of Vasudeva with 
the degraded greek legend (PA) onano on left margin on the 
obverse. A new gold coin of Vima Kadphises with king on 
elephant and complete legend in Greek on the obverse and Siva 
and bull and Kharoshthi legend on the reverse; another of 
Huvishka with king on elephant and standing figure of a goddess 
and the third of Kanishka with the king at altar and the goddess 
on a lion wore described by Martin. The fabric of the last two, 
however, as seen in the plates makes us rather apprehensive 
about their genuineness. A. Ghose, a keen collector of the 
Kushans and the Guptas has mentioned some new varieties of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva. On the specimen of Huvishka with 
half length figure of King and Sun g^ he has the letters Miipo. 
On a coin of Vasudeva he has a trident in the right hand of the 
king at altar. Similarly on a coin of Huvishka with Skanda 
and Visakha on the reverse he shows that the legend is broken 
in parts. 

Otipia ,—Coins of the Gupta sovereigns were current for a 
long period over the vast Gupta Empire and its borders and that 
account for a large number of their coins being available in the 
U.P. and Bengal. Nelson Wright has described a new variety 
of battle axe type of Samudragupta and W. E. M. Campbell 
has noticed a find of about 20 gold coins of Samudragupta found 
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in village Kasarwa, Ballia district of U.P. Attempts were made 
by AHan and Hiranand Sastri at deciphering the legend on 
Asvamedha coins with the help of two varieties known so far 
but the last word has yet to be said from some more specimens 
that may be obtained in future. One of couch type, the other 
of Archer type with Laxmi seated on lotus and the third of 
copper Archer type of Chandragupta II, have been published. 
One peacock typo with the legend Mahendrakumarah and two 
new varieties of lion slayer type of Kumaragupta have been 
brought to light by Hiranand Sastri and Pannalal. The latler 
scholar has also proved that the goddess sealed on the lion is 
Parvati and not Laxmi. N. K. Bhattasali has assigned two 
uncertain coins in the Cabinet of Indian Museum to the ruler 
Samachara and 0. C. Ganguli has shown that Vainyagupta 
was the name of the ruler who issued the coins under the 
appellation of Dvadaiaditya. E. B. Prayag Dayal has des¬ 
cribed among other coins of Kumaragupta, one thin gold token 
resembling the copper coin of Kumaragupta with Gam da in 
the upper half and the name of the king l§ri Mahendraditya in 
the lower half. 

Tribal Goins. —A big hoard of coins of the Audumbaras one 
of the north-western tribes, found in the Kangra district of the 
Punjab, was examined and described by R. I). Banerji. The 
coins had legends in Kharoshthi and Brahmi script, the latter of 
the first century B.C. type. Banerji discovered two new names 
on the coins Sivadasa and Rudradasa over and above Dhara- 
ghosa which was known to Sir Cunningham. 

Indo-Sasanian. —^Taylor has published an exhaustive article 
on Successive degradations of Indo-Sasanian coins right up to 
the thick and dumpy pieces popularly known as Gadheya coins 
which were current in Gujarat and Malva for a considerable 
period. Whitehead has described a hoard of White Hun coins 
found in Kanishka’s chaitya at Shahji-ki-dheri, near Peshawar 
and supplemented the same by describing few coins of Kidara 
and Mihiragula type from his own collection. 

MedicBvcU dyrmsties of Central India. —^Nelson Wright has 
noticed eight coins of Gangayadeva found at Isurpur in Saugor 
District which unlike the thin and broad coins known so far 
were thick and only J inch in diameter. Bum suggested that 
the coins may be a posthumous issue by 6angeyadeva-s son, 
I^ra^a, who was a great conqueror. Rapson has brought to 
our notice a big hoard of Bull and Horseman type coins found 
at Lansdowne in the Garhwal district of U.P. Except for a few 
coins of Sallakshanapala and Anangp&la of the Tomara dynasty 
the major portion of the hoard refers to Chahadadeva of Narwar. 
Two types of coins of this ruler are known and this find is not 
of the usual Narwar type which bear dates from 1233 to 1254. 
These coins represent Chahadadeva as an independent sovereign. 
The question has been further discussed with the help of contem- 
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porary inscriptions by R. D. Banerji when he described a big 
hoard of about eight hundred coins from Gwalior State. That 
find has the rude figure of Chauhan horseman on one side and 
the three lined inscription bearing the names of the ruler on the 
other side. Coins of Chahadadeva Asalladeva and Gopaladeva 
are almost equal in number while two hundred and fifty were 
useless being worn out. A find of 48 silver coins from Panwar 
in the Rawal State has been assigned by Banerji to Madanvarman 
of the Chandella dynasty. Though gold coins of both the larger 
and smaller varieties are known to exist in several Museums, 
silver issues of this dynasty are very rare, only one coin hav¬ 
ing been described by Sir A. Cunningham. In that find there were 
8 of the larger type and 40 of the smaller variety. The legend 
is exactly the same as on gold ones. 

Banerji corrected the assignment of the gold coins of Mehi- 
pala which were previously assigned to Mahipala of the Tomar 
dynasty of Delhi. The coins of this dynasty are of the Bull 
and Horseman type, while these gold coins which follow the 
arrangement of coinage of the Chedi King Gangeyadeva must 
be assigned to Mahipala I of the Gurjara Pratihar dynasty of 
Mahodaya. Similarly a find of gold coins from C.P. reported 
to be of Gangeyadeva were attributed by him to the Parmara 
chief Udayadity a. 

Goins of the Gujarat Chalukyas popularly known as Solankis 
were noticed for the first time by Burn, who assigned two gold 
coins found at Pandwaha in Jhansi District of U.P. to Siddharaja, 
Jayasingh of Anhilwada in Gujarat. Dikshit assigns two coins 
found by him at the Paharpur excavations to the early Paia 
rulers. 

Assam and Arakan. —P. R. T. Gurden was the first man to 
work on these coins and he has described 143 coins found near 
Garhgaon in the Sibsagar District. These coins are assigned to 
Siva Singh who ruled from 6aka 1636 to 1666. The name of 
the Queen Pramatheswari is also there and unlike other coins 
of the dynasty the inscription is in Persian and not in Dovanagari. 
A. W. B. Botham who has been consistently working on native 
state coins has closely applied his attention to some of the tough 
problems of these coins and offered plausible solutions. He has 
described a collection of the coins of the Kachari kings unearthed 
in the neighbourhood of Maibong, the old Capital of Kachari 
kings. These coins resemble the issues of Ahom, Koch and 
Jaintia kings and are assigned to Narayandeva and 6atrudaman. 
He has also proved that the Ahom coins of 1648 A.D. could not 
be of Pratapsingh and favours the view that they were anony¬ 
mous like those of Jaintia kings, whose chronology he has revised. 
He is of opinion that the Jaintia coins were issued at the time 
of accession of each king and that each date indicated the begin¬ 
ning of the rule of a new king. 
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Banerji has described some coins with recumbent humped 
bull and trident and assigned them to four new kings of Arakan. 
The names of the kings which occur over the bull are Lalitakar, 
Bamyakara, Pradyumnakar and Anta or Antakara. 

Sultans of Delhi ,—Coinage of the Sultans of Delhi seems to. 
have received due attention as early as the middle of the last 
century. Edward Thomas had the honour of proving himself a 
pioneer in this branch of study. His ‘ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi ’ with the supplementary notices held the field 
for a pretty long time and is still a valuable work of referemce. 
The catalogues of these coins in the Museums at Lahore and 
London by C. J. Rodgers and S. Lanepoole respectively with the 
fresh discoveries by other Numismatists recorded in the Proceed¬ 
ings and Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
other scientific periodicals kept the information pouring from 
time to time. The Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. II, issued in 
1907 was the latest work on the subject when our Society was 
started. From this back-ground emerged the distinguished 
scholars, H. N. Wright and H. R. Nevill who after founding 
this Society fiooded the field practically every year with the 
fresh information and learned observations in the pages of this 
periodical which has been adopted as the organ of the Society 
ever since its inception. The location and history of the mint 
towns of these Sultans by the latter and a summary of all known 
coins of the five dynasties of‘these monarchs contained in a 
series of articles in Supplement No. XXXV by the former with 
his studied article entitled ‘ The observation on the Metrology 
of the early Sultans of Djlhi ’ contributed jointly with the latter 
in N.S. No. XXXVIII well nigh cover the whole field. A 
catalogue of these coins in the Lucknow Museum issued in 1925 
by R. B. Prayag Dayal and various articles contributed in the 
pages of this periodical by other members of our Society like 
J. Allan, R. Bum, B. G. Bleazby, R. B. Whitehead, H. M. Whit- 
tell, etc. have also thrown a considerable amount of light on the 
study of these coins. No less than 35 contributions are contained 
in various issues of the Numismatic Supplements. 

Last but not the least is the valuable publication of ‘ The 
Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi ’ incorporating 
the rich collection of these coins in the Museum of Archeology 
at Delhi. It is in fact a corpus of these coins and the last word 
on the subject. We are glad to note that this up to date and 
comprehensive contribution is dedicated to our Society at the 
occasion of its Silver Jubilee. 

Sultans of Bengal ,—Students of the coinage of Bengal also 
are indebted to E. Thomas for his exhaustive publications of the 
‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal Part T (1866) and Part II (1873). 
This was followed by the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, 
Vol. II wherein H. N. Wright brought to light certain new types 
in 1907. W. H. Valentine dealt with the Coinage of Bengal 
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in his Catalogue of Copper Coins, Part I, published in 1914. 
Coins and Chronology of the early independent Sultans of Bengal 
published by N. K. Bhattasali in 1922 is perhaps the text book 
on the subject. Turning to the file of this Journal we find that 
H. N. Wright and R. Bum have contributed some articles on 
the new hoards found at different times which contained some 
unknown types. Similarly R. D. Banerji, published some 
unpublished coins and corrected the readings of some in earlier 
publications. H. R. Nevill brought to light some unknown 
types of the coins of Ghiyassuddin Bahadur and Mahmud Shah 
bin Ibrahim Shah. Stapleton’s description of a find of 182 
silver coins from Raipara of Husaini and Siiri Dynasties also 
merits careful attention as some new coins have been noticed 
and add con siderably to our knowledge. For a study of the coins 
of the Sultans of Bengal in this Journal a reference to articles 
Nos. 13, 25, 55, 95, 110, 157, 158, 283 and 284 is invited. 

Bahmanis of Oulbarga .—^Very little spade work seems to 
have been done in the earlier years about the coinage of the 
Bahmani Kings. Notes on some of these coins by H. Blochman, 
J. G. Delmerick, Gibbs and O’Codrington were published in the 
issues of the Numismatic Chronicle and the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay. Richard Bum 
made a few additions to Codrington’s Numismatic History of 
the Bahmani dynasty on the strength of 869 coins found in 
Betul (C.P.) (vide N. S. No. VII). This was followed by Thana- 
wala’s note on some rare silver coins. C. J. Brown also noted 
on two later finds of these coins but no now facts could be 
gleaned out of them. H. M. Whittell with the evidence of a coin 
of Alauddin Bahman Shah dated 760, disputed the last date of 
his reign noted in history. This was followed by a valuable 
contribution of his in N.S. XXXVTT (234) wherein he made an 
attempt to collect in one paper all available information regarding 
the known coins of the rulers of this dynasty. This information 
was supplemented by a note on a gold coin of Alauddin Humayun 
Shah by Ch. Muhd. Ismail and an article by M. A. Saboor. The 
latter has discussed at some length the historical facts gleaned 
from the known coins of this dynasty. Articles 49, 62, 129, 
199, 231, 261, and 264 of the Supplements may be seen for 

details of the above material. v . rr* 

Adilshahis of Bijapur,—The coins of the Adilshahi Kings 
of Bijapur do not seem to have attracted the attention of many 
scholars. A glance at the Bibliography of these coins shows that 
there are only half a dozen articles contributed in the issues of 
this journal. Rev. Taylor was the first to publish some copier 
coins and Laris of the Kings of Bijapur (vide N.S. XV articles 
90 and 91) Vhich was supplemented by his note on three gold 
coins of Muhammad Adil Shah. T. Streenivas published a 
fourth gold coin of this king in the report of the Archseological 
Department of the Nizam’s State of 1921-24. 
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Ch. Muhammad Ismail discussed the epithet Ablftbali of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah which is found on his copper coins in articles 
231 and 254. He further gave full and correct readings of the 
five available gold coins of Muhammad Adil Shah. Nothing 
more of the coins of this dynasty has yet come to light. 

Nizam Shahis of Ahniadnagar.—Practically little is known 
about the coins of the Nizam Shahi Kings. A solitary attempt 
by Framji Thanawala at describing about half a dozen copper 
coins of Burhan I, Murtaza I, and Burhan II of Nagar, Doula- 
tabad and Burhanabad mints is noticed in article 48 of the supple- 
ment No. VTI. 

Qutubshahis of Golhunda ,—^We have a solitary article No. 64 
in our Supplement XI wherein Richard Bum published the 
coins of Abdullah Qutub Shah and his successor Abdul Hasan 
with the dates 1068 and 1095 respectively. They bear a legend 
that is very touching. Some more coins have since come to 
light but unfortunately they are not yet published. 

About the coinage of the Imad Shahi Kings of Berar and the 
Barid Shahis of Bidar we know very little. Stray coins are 
noticed here and there. 

Sharqis of Jaunpur .—About the coinage of the Sharqi kings 
of Jaunpur earlier notices by J. G. Delmerick, J. Gibbs and Sher- 
ring can be seen in the volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal while 
in volumes of this Supplement we find but two articles, one by 
H. R. Nevill about a new copper coin of Jaunpur {Vide XXVI- 
168) and another from the pen of H. M. Whittell in No. XXXVI- 
228). The latter has discussed at length the history and chrono¬ 
logy of these kings with special reference to original authorities 
and the subsequent notices and has added a catalogue of all the 
known coins and coin types of the four rulers (Ibrahim, Mahmud, 
Mahmmad and Hussain Shah) of this dynasty including those 
contained in the catalogue of these coins in the British, Indian 
and Lahore Museums. 

Sultans of Gujarat .—Earlier notices and descriptions of the 
coins of the Sultans of Gujarat are to be found in Vol. LVIII 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal by E. E. Oliver and in 
the catalogues of these coins in the British and Indian Museums 
by S. Lanepoole, C. J. Rodgers and H. N. Wright. But a more 
concentrated and detailed study of these coins was -made by 
that keen collector and enthusiastic student of these coins, 
G. P. Taylor who from Ahmedabad—^the capital of these Sultans 
despatched the results of his researches to be published in the 
Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
(Vol. XXI) as well as in the Numismatic Supplements articles 
46, 162 and 200. He was succeeded by another ardent Numis¬ 
matist Hodivala, who brought a large number of unpublished 
coins of this dynasty to light {vide J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. H) and dis¬ 
cussed the types, metrology and history of these coins in details. 
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The mystery of the Shah-i-Hind coins was also dispelled by him 
(vide N.S. XL-276). A. Master, K. N. Dikshit (/.A., Vol. XLVII) 
and T. B. Harwood also made some contributions to the study 
of these coins (vide articles 107, 235, 270). An exhaustive 
catalogue of these coins in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
including all known coins in other private collections and 
Museums, was issued towards the end of the Jubilee year of the 
Society. 

Khiljis of Malwa .—A student of the coinage of Malwa must 
be aware of the original work done by J. G. Delmerick published 
in Vol. XLV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
L. W. King improved upon this material and published the 
* History and coinage of Malwa ’ in two parts in N.C. Ill and IV 
(4th series). In his catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Vol. II, H. N. Wright has recorded all the coins in the 
Cabinet of that Museum in 1907. This was supplemented by 
an ‘ Addenda which appeared in N.S. XI-63 two years later. 
In the light of further coins noticed by him in certain other 
Museums and private collections he contribiited a comprehensive 
list of the fresh notices in N.C. Vol. XII (5th series). C. J. 
Brown’s note on some copper coins discussed in Balaghat, C.P. 
(vide N.S. XXIV—146) reveals a debased type of these coins 
current in Gondwana. 

The latest contribution on such of the coins, that still remain 
unnoticed and are acquired for the cabinet of the Prince of Wales 
Museum from the Hamilton collection, from the pen of C. R. 
Singhal is api)earing elsewhere in this issue. 

The Mughal Emperors ,—^Coins of the Mughal emperors 
have received the greatest attention of the Indian Numismatists. 
It may bo that partly due to the abundance in which they are 
found and partly due to the easy identification they afford that 
comparatively more scholars are attracted towards this branch. 
Like other coins, those of the Mughals were also noticed in the 
middle of the last century and certain rich collections were 
already formed within the next four decades. C. J. Rodgers 
deserves the credit of being the first to carry systematic research 
on these coins. It was he who prepared a catalogue of these 
coins in the Central Museum, Lahore including his own collec¬ 
tion purchased by the Punjab Government as early as 1893. 
This was preceded by the catalogue of these coins in the British 
Museum by Stanley Lanepoole by only a few months. The 
former was brought up to date with corrections in previous 
publications by R. B. Whitehead in 1914 while Addendas to the 
Isjtter collection are published from time to time by J. Allan and 
H, Nelson Wright had already published a scholarly volume 
of the coinsin Indian Museum, Calcutta, a couple of years prior 
to the formation of the Numismatic Society of India. The jnost 
comprehensive of the catalogues of these coins is that of the 
richest cabinet of the Lucknow Museum published by C. J. 
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Brown in 1924. In this connection mention must be made of 
the scholarly and illuminating treatise, viz. ‘Historical studies 
in Mughal Numismatics * by Hodivala issued as the second 
occasional memoir of the Society in 1923, which gives us all that 
is required for a critical student of Mughal Numismatics. 
Turning to the file of this journal we find that out of a total of 
327 articles recorded in the 45 issues that are out hitherto no 
less than 145 contributions are made towards the study of Mughal 
coins by various scholars. G. P. Taylor whose contributions 
numbering 40 mostly on Mughal coins appear in almost ever/ 
issue of the N.S. from its very inception to hi» death in 1920. 
His keen observation and systematic study of the coins opened 
a number of topics for research in Mughal Numismatics, Another 
lot of contributions of outstanding merit come from the pen of 
Hodivala who from his very first appearance in N.S. XXVII 
in 1924 made it felt that the knowledge of original and contem¬ 
porary authorities is very essential for a thorough study of the 
coins. His scholarly articles based on the knowledge of these 
authorities with the discussion of the minute details ^ded force 
and finality to the subject he dealt. His inventory of the 
Abulfazal’s list of Akbar’s mints, the discussion of the location 
and reading of several Mughal Mints, his study of the chronology 
of the Zodiac coins of Jehangir are typical examples of his 
scholarship. He has laid the student of Mughal Numismatics 
under a deep debt of obligation by correcting a number of 
mistakes in previous publications and affording a reliable guidance 
to these studies. 

Richard Bum with his establishment of types of Mughal Coins 
and a list of mint towns, Whitehead with his revised list of the 
same and a notice of many new types, and Wright by his useful 
notes have provided valuable references for the study of Mughal 
coins. G. B. Bleazby, Framji Thanawala, Irvine, Vost and 
Brown are among those who are responsible for bringing a large 
number of new specimens to light and the discussions of various 
aspects thereof. As regards the coinage of the later Mughals 
a large number of mints have been brought to light by various 
scholars. Several of these need exclusion in view of their 
assignment to the local authorities by R. G. Gyoni. The task of 
scrutinizing the local history of all such mint towns with a 
view to assign them to the respective local authorities is yet to 
kbe undertaken. 

Indian States .—^The coins of the Indian States seem to have 
been considered all along a tough problem and that accounts 
for the paucity of articles on them. Even a veteran Numis¬ 
matist like Banerji used to shrug his shoulders at the sight of 
thick dumpy pieces of Indian States with fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tions in more languages than one. The early attempts of Webb 
and Valentine in this field as well as the Vol. IV of the coins in 
the Indian Museum are far from exhaustive and fall far short 
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of the entire field to be covered. For preparing a Corpus of the 
coins of States all over India, a number of scholars ought to 
visit the capitals of these States for examining various coins in 
the state treasuries and collecting infermatien about the res¬ 
pective mints from state records. Baroda appears to be the 
only state of which the later coins have been described at sufficient 
length by Taylor and Gyani. The latter has published several 
new types and discovered a mint at Amreli in Kathiawar. 
P. Thorbum has described several coins of Dholpur, Bundi, 
Jodhpur and Manipur from his own collection. A gold coin of 
Bappa Raval with the Bull, Cow and Calf described by G. H. 
Ojha and a Hatkeshwar Kori of Junagadh described by Taylcr 
are both unique and deserve special attention. 

South Indian Coins .—South Indian coins are equally 
neglected and excepting Elliot’s book with four plates and a few 
detached articles by Raghav Aiyangar, and M. T. Desikehari 
there is no guidance for assigning and dating big hoards of gold 
coins found from Southern India. Kundangar has described few 
typical coins in the Kolhapur Museum and has shown two 
distinct types which he designates as Kolhapur and Satavahana 
types. Martin has assigned three coins from his collection as 
those of Gautamiputra Sri Satakami Vasitthiputra Sri Pulumavi 
and Vasitthiputra Siva Sri Satakarni. J. H. Henderson the 
author of the coins of Haidar and Tipu Sultans has discussed in 
a learned article the origin of the Mauludi era and from Tippu’s 
correspondence containing corresponding dates in both the eras 
he has substantiated his solution. Aiyangar has noticed three 
new finds of the Padma tankas of the Yadavas of Devagiri from 
Singhana II (1131*') to Sri Rama (1193*') Rajarajachola and 
two sets of rare coins one of which he connected with Madhava- 
deva (1208-39 A.D.) who was a subordinate of Kakatiya kings 
and whose line ruled over Addanki for over 100 years. Rev. H. 
Heras has made one more attempt to solve some of the South 
Indian Numismatic puzzles whereas he proposes to assign the 
so-called Gajapati Pagodas of Orissa as coins of Mallikarjuna of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

Indo European, —H. N. Wright found difficult at the time of 
examining a treasure trove find of 119 Native styled rupees of 
Shah Alam bearing the mint name Murshidabad, to definitely 
fix the year where the native coinage ceased and company’s 
coinage began. He examined the various materials likely to 
be helpful and ultimately laid down the special features of in¬ 
terest disclosed from the said find. John A. Bucknill has 
contributed a learned article describing the coinage of the British 
East India Company’s settlement at Penang. There was a wel¬ 
come attempt at the Danish coins of Tranquebar collected 
and noticed by Rev. H. Heras. 

MiaceUemeoua coinage and literature, — A, Master who has 
specialized in Post Mughal coins of Ahmedabad has described 
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a number of specimens at great length with special reference 
to various mint marks and ably supplemented the same by a 
historical survey of that period. 

The bibliography of the literature on Indian coins by C. R. 
Singhal and of Sasanian Numismatics by F. D. J. Paruck have 
been a great help to workers in the respective "fields. 

Master's article on ‘ Arthasastra on Coins and Minting 
reviewing the numismatic terms used, and describing the 
Organization for Coining; H. Stagg's commendable effort at 
supplying the history and description of His Majesty’s Mint af 
Calcutta, and the Prize Essay on the Monetary System of India 
at the time of the Muhammadan Conquest by P. N. Bhatta- 
charya, form a scholarly type of literature likely to be useful 
to future workers in this field. 


6. V. Aoharya. 
R. G. Gyani. 



342. Coins of KidIba and the Little KushAns. 


Introduction. 

1. The chief source for the study of this period is 
numismatic. The silver coins, which are of a high degree of 
rarity, show the most profitable field for research as they are of 
Sasanian type and are therefore connected with a firm chrono¬ 
logical background. On the other hand the gold and base gold 
coins follow the Kushan style ; the type springs from the Late 
Kushan series the varieties of which have not yet been classified 
either chronologically or geographically, and which, after an 
existence of several centuries, merges into the series struck in 
Kashmir by the Karkotaka or Naga D>masty in the seventh 
century a.d. This series of gold coins, in addition tu showing 
no sharply determined commencement or end, must have been 
affected by the cataclysmic invasions of India by the White 
Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d., yet it shows no marked 
signs of such influence. Its long life indicates that it may have 
been struck by several dynasties, a supposition confirmed by its 
findspots, as the writer possesses specimens unearthed as far to 
the east as Kanauj and Kosam in the U.P., and Prayag Dayal 
describes in J.P.A.S.B., XXX, 1934, Num. SuppL, XLV, a find of 
12 from Hardoi District. For the above reasons this article 
ignores the gold series and draws its numismatic arguments solely 
from the silver coins and the few bronze coins of Sasanian type. 

2. During the years 1930 and 1931 the writer had the good 
fortune to add to his collection four small trouvailles of silver 
coins of the Little Kushan dynasty, including several important 
and unpublished types. While on furlough in England in 1932 
he was greatly encouraged in his study of these by the kindness 
of Mr. John Allan, Keeper of the Coins in the British Museum, 
who not only gave him permission to publish any coins in the 
cabinets under his charge, but also gave him numerous references 
to publications dealing with the period. 

The object of this paper is to publish these recently found 
coins, to show that Kidara ruled in the fourth century a.d. 
and not in the fifth as previously supposed, and to endeavour 
to reconstruct the history of the period from the scanty historical 
and numismatic evidence available. 

3. This evidence, however, is of such a flimsy nature that 
few even of the main steps in the argument may be taken as 
finally proyed, though the circumstantial evidence in their favour 
affords strong grounds for presuming them correct. 

Now arguments based on circumstantial evidence cannot 
proceed with the even forceful flow of pure logic or mathematics. 

( 23 N. ) 
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They must start with a careful sifting of a portion of the evidence 
£rom which a theory can be formed only on the broadest lines. 
This theory must then be tested to see if it is consonant with 
the remaining evidence, and, if it stands the test, it may then 
be slightly amplified by a detailed consideration of some other 
portion of the available evidence. This amplified theory must 
again be tested, and, if not discredited, may be amplified still 
further ; the process continuing till all available evidence has been 
utilized. 

The writer therefore apologises for the length of this article. 
Though he could have arrived at the same conclusions in fewer 
words he has endeavoured to test the results in the light of all 
the evidence he has been able to trace. 


The Chinbsb Histoeians. 

4. The story of the dynasty can be obtained, in its broadest 
outlines, from the statements of the Chinese annalists. These 
however give practically no chronological data and are most 
obscure in their geographic statements owing to their lack of 
method in transliterating foreign place-names into Chinese. 

Our chief Chinese source is the ‘ Wei-shu * or annals of the 
Wei Dynasty (386-566 a.d.) of which I have used Specht’s 
translation. Many extracts from this and from earlier annals 
were included in the encyclopaedia of Ma-touan-lin (13th century 
A.D.), parts of which have been translated by Bemusat and by 
Julien. For the identification of the Chinese place names I 
have depended altogether on Marquart. 

6. The following extracts have been translated by the writer 
from the above-mentioned French translators, and a glossary 
attached giving Marquart's identifications of the Chinese place- 
names. It must be remembered that the Kush&ns, originally a 
branch of the Yueh-chi confederacy, are habitually referred tn 
by the Chinese under the name “ Yueh-chi 

6. Extract I ,—^From Specht’s translation of the Wei-shu. 

‘ The Kingdom of the Ta-Yueh-chi has for its capital 
the town of Lou-Kien-Chi to the west of Fo-ti-cha, 
at a distance of 14,500 li from Tai. The Ta-Yueh-chi 
found themselves threatened on the north by the 
Jouan-Jouan, and were exposed on several occasions 
to their raids. They therefore migrated to the west 
and established themselves in the town of Po-lo, 
2,100 li from Fo-ti-Cha. Their King Ki-to-lo, a brave 
and warlike prince, raised an army, crossed to the 
south of the Great Mountains, and invaded Northern 
India where the five Kingdoms to the north of Kan- 
tho-lo submitted to him.’ 
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Note: —^Ma-touan-lin says ‘ Ensuite, leur roi Ki-to-lo 

.etc. ’; which implies that Ki-to-lo was 

their King at the time of their migration to Po-lo. 


Glossary :— 

Ta-Yueh-chi 
Lou-ICien-chi 
Fo-ti-cha .. 
Tai 

Jouan-Jouan 

Po-lo 


Ki-to-lo .. 


The Great Mountains.. 
Kan-tho-lo 


Great Kushans. 

Balkh (Marquart, pp. 88, 89). 

Bamian (Marquart, p. 279). 

The Wei capital in Northern 
Shansi (Marquart, p. 55). 

A tribe in Central Asia akin to 
the White Huns. 

Balkan. On the north of the 
old bed of the Oxus where it 
flowed into the Caspian Sea 
East of Krasnovodsk (Mar¬ 
quart, p. 55). 

Kidara. The true form of his 
name is shown by the Brahmi 
script on his coins. 

The Hindu Kush. 

Gandhara, which corresponds to 
the modem Peshawar District 
(Marquart, p. 211). 


7. The above does not afford us a clue to the dates of these 
happenings, and for such we must turn to Ma-touan-lin who 
gives us a general history of the Great Kushans. He tells us 
that after they conquered Northern India under Vima Kadphises 
(c. 90 A.D.), the Great Kushans became rich and powerful. 

Extract II ,—^From Julien’s translation of Ma-touan-lin. 

‘ They remained in that condition (i.e. rich and powerful) 
until the time of the Second Han D 3 ma 8 ty (221-263 
A.D.) when they found themselves threatened on the 
north by the Jouan-Jouan and were exposed on 
several occasions to their raids.’ 


8. The Chinese Annalists do not carry the story of the 
Great Kushans beyond Kidara’s invasion of India, so we must 
now consider their statements regarding the Little Kushans. 

Extract III ,—^From Remusat’s translation of Ma-touan-lin. 

‘The capital of the Little Yueh-chi is the town of 
Fou-leou-cha. Their king was a son of Ki-to-lo ; he 
was placed in charge of this town by his father when 
this prince was forced, by the attacks of the Jouan- 
Jouan, to march Westwards, 

Glossary :—^Little Yueh-chi Little Kushans. 

Fou-leou-cha .. Peshawar (Marquart, p. 211)^ 
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Extract IV .—^From Specht’s translation of the Wei-shu. 
‘ Kidara, having been pursued by the Hiung-nu, and 
having retired to the West, ordered his son to establish 
himself in this town of Fou-leon-cha. These people 
are consequently called Little Yueh-chi/ 

2fQte :—Specht notices that the Wei-shu refers here to 
the Hiung-nu while T’ong Tien and Ma-touan-lin 
both say Jouan-Jouan. 

9. The Chinese give no further historical details about ^he 
Little Kushans, but, in describing their country, state that 
merchants from it introduced great improvements in glass-making 
into China in the time of the Second Wei Dynasty, during the 
reign of Tai-von (398-409 A.D.). This suggests that the establish¬ 
ment of the Little Kushan Dynasty in Gandhara should be 
dated prior to 409 a.d. 

10. We have now got a sketch of the history of the Little 
Kushan Djmasty in its broadest outlines. 

At some period between 221 a.d. and 409 a.d. a branch of 
the Great Kushans was driven from Bactria by the Jouan- 
Jouan and dispersed in two directions :— 

(a) Westwards, along the northern borders of the Sasanian 
Empire towards the Caspian, 

and (b) Southwards, across the Hindu Kush into Northern 
India. 

This southern branch was led by Kidara and occupied 
Gandhara. At a later period Kidara again felt pressure from 
some Central Asian tribe, about the name of which the Chinese 
felt some uncertainty, and, leaving his son in Peshawar, moved 
westwards to resist them. 

As it is highly improbable that the Kushans, who were not 
strong enough at the time to hold Bactria, could have kept up 
intimate contact between their branches in India and on the 
Caspian, I assume that Kidara’s dominions stretched westwards 
from Gandhara along the basin of the Kabul River and so he 
transferred his army from Peshawar to Kabul in order to prevent 
his foes from crossing the Hindu Kush from Balkh (see para. 38 
below). He therefore left his son in Peshawar, as ruler of his 
eastern provinces. 

The Chinese do not tell us the history of the later Little 
Kushan Kings in Peshawar. 


The Kushano-Sasaniak Rulers in Bactria. 

11. The above wide chronological limits for the date of the 
dispersal of the Kushans from Bactria can be narrowed con¬ 
siderably by a study of the Kushano-Sasanian coin series. 
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Professor Herzfeld has divided these into two groups :— 

(а) Those struck by Princes of the Sasanian Royal Family 

as Viceroys in Balkh and Merv. These bear the 
title ‘ King of Kings of the Kushans 

(б) A later series struck by provincial governors, bearing 

the title ‘ King of the Kushans 

The Kushans cannot have been driven from Bactria by the 
Jouan-Jouan till the end of this later series, and Sasanian rule in 
Bactria can scarcely have survived the upheavals accompanying 
this dispersal. 

Further, the known history of the Sasanian Empire must 
refer in some way to these disturbances. 

12. Herzfeld has shown that the first series continued from 
about 230 a.d. to 284 a.d., when, on the Sasanian conquest of 
Sakastan, the heir-apparent was transferred as Viceroy to that 
province, and that the second series commenced at that date 
and continued to some point in the reign of Shapur II (309- 
379 A.D.). 

Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that Shapur II was engaged 
in wars on his eastern borders from about 350-358 a.d., the 
Kushans being named among his opponents (see para. 20 below) 
and Herzfeld has suggested (‘ Kushano-Sasanian coins, p. 36) 
that this series of coins may have continued up to the end of 
these wars. 

I therefore assume, as a working h 3 q)othe 8 i 8 to be tested by 
the evidence of the Little Kushan coin series, that the Eastern 
wars of Shapur II which ended in 358 a.d. were directly caused 
by the dispersal of the Kushans from Bactria and that this 
date occurred during the reign of Kidara. 


Preliminary consideration of Little KushIn Coins. 

13. I have already explained (para. 1 above) that the 
silver and bronze coins of the Little Kushans show the most 
profitable field for research. General Cunningham published 
some of these in Num. Chron., 1893, accompanied by a plate 
(No. VI) on which Nos. I, 2, 5, 6 and 7 are silver coins and 
Nos. 8 and 9 are copper or bronze. Another silver coin was 
published by Mr. Vincent Smith but was allocated incorrectly 
to the main Sasanian series (Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
1906, Plate XXIV, No. 8). The plates accompanying this 
article show the above coin types and all other varieties known 
to the writer, with the exception of some of the copper coins of 
Tarika which are too poorly preserved for reproduction. 

14. The objects of this preliminary study are as follows :— 
(a) To pick out those coins which must belong to the 

main dynasty and not to provincial governors. 
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(6) To determine the order of succession of the rulers of 
the main dynasty on stylistic grounds, 
and (c) To test whether the coins support the assumption 
made in para. 12 that the dynasty flourished in the 
latter half of the fourth century a.d. 

15. Of the silver coins five types are closely inter-linked :— 

Kidara type I .. .. PI. I, Nos. 1, 2. 

Kidara type II .. .. PI. I, Nos. 4, 5. 

Piro type I .. .. PI. I, Nos. 15, 16, 18 

and PL II, Nos. 19- 

21 . • 

Piro type II .. .. PI. II, Nos. 22 and 23, 

and Varahran .. .. PL II, Nos. 26, 29 and 

PL III, Nos. 30-36. 

The arrangement of these coins presents little difficulty. 
All are found in North-Western India, all are of the same dynasty, 
and we know from the Chinese annalists the Kidara was the 
first of his dynasty to rule in India. 

The two types with full-faced bust, Kidara type II and 
Piro type I are closely connected with one another. A detailed 
stylistic comparison of all the types is given in Appendix II to 
this paper, but at this stage it is only necessary to refer to the 
following salient points which are common to these two types :— 

(a) Full-faced bust. 

(b) Obverse legend in Brahmi script. 

(c) Shoulders draped with palmettes, 

and (c?) Fire-altar on reverse has bust of Hormizd appearing 
in the flames. 

Among the coins at present known, Piro type I shows 
closer kinship with KidS^ra type II than is shown by any other 
coin. We may therefore assume that Eadara and Piro were next 
to one another in dynastic succession and that type I of Kidara 
preceded type II. This point is amplified in para. 27 below. 

It appears in consequence that Piro was the son to whom 
Kidara committed the charge of Peshawar. 

15. Next, comparing the two types of Piro’s coins, we see 
they have the following points in common :— 

(а) A crown of two rams horns surmounted by a fluted 

globe with flanking fillets. 

(б) Beard passed through a ring. 

(c) Shoulders draped with palmettes. 

The coins of Varahran are very similar to Piro type II. 
Though the crown is different it is again surmounted by a fluted 
globe with flanking fillets. The beard is again passed through a 
ring and the shoulders of both are draped with palmettes. 

These considerations make it a reasonable assumption that 
Varahar&n succeeded Piro in Peshawar. 
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16. The remaining coins illustrated in plates IV and V 
do not appear to have b^n struck by the main dynasty, but by 
provincial satraps or governors owing allegiance either to the 
Little Kushans or to the Sasanians. This point will be (Hscussed 
more fully in paragraphs 26 to 28. 

17. It will be seen that the first type of Kidara shows the 
King’s face to the right in accordance with the usual Sasanian 
practice. His second type, however, as does the first typo of 
Piro, shows a full-face portrait; while the second type of Piro 
and the coins of Varaharan show a reversion to the previous 
class as their portraits face to the right. 

These variations have a deep historical significance as they 
indicate the fluctuating political relationships b^etween the Little 
Kushans and the Sasanian Empire. Professor Herzfeld has 
shown on pages 3-5 of his memoir on Kushano-Sasanian coins 
that:— 

‘ The direction to the left was the Arsacid one and 
all the feudal princes who had the royal right of 
coining and whose lands formed an integral part of 
that curiously diffuse empire, had to adopt the 
Arsacid style. The opposite direction of the head 
proves a greater degree of independence, and hence 
is adopted by the Sasanids immediately after they 
had thrown off the Arsacidan yoke.’ 

Herzfeld also drew attention to the fact that rebels against 
the Arsacid rule, up to and including Ardeshir I durin? his 
actual rebellion against Artabnus V, struck coins bearing a 
facing portrait. Further, he showed that the sam3 custom, 
mutatis muUindis, was followed in Sasanian times ; the suzerain 
dynasty striking coins with their heads to the right, feudatory 
princes following their example, while rebels and independent 
princes struck coins with portraits either full-face or to the 
left. 

Applying this rule to the coins under discussion, it will be 
seen that Kidara was at first feudatory to the Sasanian empire, 
that he later became independent and that, during the reign 
of Piro, the Sasanians reasserted their claim to suzerainty, as this 
king, and his successor Varaharan both struck coins with their 
portraits to the right in acknowledgment of this claim. The 
change in legend from Brahmi to Pehlevi which occurs at the 
same time as this change in direction on Piro’s coins confirms 
that Sasanian influence was strong in Gandhara at this period. 

18. The fact that the reigns of Kidara and his successots 
Piro and Varahr&n should be referred to the latter half of the 
fourth century a.d. is clearly demonstrated by the following 
points :— 

(a) Type I of Kidara is directly copied from coins of the 
middle period of Shapur II. It is slightly exoep- 
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tional in the great breadth of the crenellations on 
the crown ; in this respect the nearest analogy is 
to the copper coin with Greek-Kushan legend 
' popopo \ (Cunningham N. C., 1893, plate IV, 9) 
which Herzfeld (l.c. p. 37) refers to Balkh during 
the first period of his reign. (See also para. 21.) 

(6) The satrapal coin, PI. V, No. 54, is closely connected 
with the same copper coin of Shapur II, by the 
arch of pearls which surmounts the central crenella- 
tion of each crown. 

(c) The satrapal, coin, PI. V, No. 56, bears a crown 
modelled on that of Ardeshir II (379-383 a.d.). 

{d) The satrapal coins, PI. V, Nos. 55 and 67-71, bear 
crowns modelled on that of Shapur III (383- 
388 A.D.). 

(e) Find No. V, described in Appendix III to this paper, 
contained two coins Varahran IV (388-399 a.d.). 

(/) Find No. VI contained coins both of Shapur III and 
Varahran IV. 

(g) The reverses of Kidara type TI and of Piro typo I 
show supporters facing the altar with swords at 
the ‘ carry and, in addition, a bust of Hormizd 
in the flames on the altar. These coins can only 
be referred to the fourth century a.d. as these 
points occur in the main Sasanian series only on 
coins of Shapur II to VarahrSn IV. 

(^) No coins of Yezdegerd I (399-420 a.d.) appear to have 
been found in conjunction with coins of this 
d3niasty. 

19. From the testimony of the Chinese historians and of 
the coins it would appear that Kidara flourished about the 
middle of the fourth century a.d., and, in addition, the coins 
show us that he was at one time tributary to Shapur II but 
later became independent. It appears that some echoes of 
these events are preserved by contemporary historians and by 
an inscription recently discovered by Professor Herzfeld at 
Persepolis. 


Statements by Contbmpobaby Historians. 

♦ 20. Ammianus Marcellinus, an officer in the Roman Army 
who fought against Shapur II in Mesopotamia, tells us that 
from 350 to 385 a.d. this monarch was occupied in war against 
tribes on his eastern frontier and that his most important 
opponents were the Chionito and Euseni. The latter name has 
long been recognized as a textual corruption for Cuseni or 
KushSns. In 358 a.d. Shapur made peace with these tribes 
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and picked a quarrel with Rome. In 359 a.d. ho invaded 
Mesopotamia and besieged the Roman fortress of Amida, the 
modem Biarbekr, where he was assisted by contingents of his 
former foes. The text of this passage (Ammian 19 ; 2, 3) is, 
unfortunately, very corrupt, but for the reading which restores 
the Cuseni or Kushans as one of the contingents before the 
walls of Amida cf. Marquart’s ‘ ErtoSahr p. 36, Note 5. 

21. Professor Herzfeld (Z.c., page 36) has found an inscrip¬ 
tion at Persepolis dated in the year 47 of Shapur II, corresponding 
to 356 A.D. This was written by Slok, High Judge of Kabul who 
prayed that Shapur would return to Kabul in safety. This, 
taken in conjunction with Ammian’s statement that Shapur II 
spent the winter of 356-57 a.d. in the furthermost limits of his 
Kingdom, on the borders of the Chionitae and the Euseni shows 
that Kabul was Shapur’s base for the campaign of 356 a.d.. and 
was near these tribes. 

Now Kabul is an excellent base for operations against 
Gandhara but is not nearly as suitable as Herat for operations 
north of the Hindu Kush. The operations of 356 a.d. were 
probably chiefly directed against Gandhara, which indicates that 
Kidara had already occupied that area. 

Sir John Marshall has found several of the Merv coins of 
Shapur IT mentioned in para. 18(a) above in excavations at 
Taxila (see ASI-AR, 1914-15, Nos. 48 and 49 and ASI-AR, 
1915-16, Nos. 51 and 52). These may have been brought down 
to India during the Little Kushan inveision. They were the 
coins current in Bactria immediately preceding the date I 
assume for Kidara’s occupation of Gandhara. 

22. Professor Herzfeld page 50) attributes certain 

coins to the Chionites. These coins, one of which Cunningham 
illustrated (Num. Chron., 1894, PI. VII, 1) bear a bust to the 
right, wearing the headdress of Shapur II, and, as they are very 
similar to the Merv coins of Varahran V, they were probably 
struck there.^ As the direction of the bust shows that the 
Chionites were tributary to the Sasanians Professor Herzfeld 
has attributed these coins to the i)eriod immediately following 
the peace of 358 a.d. For identical reasons I would assign the 
first type of Kidara’s coins, which are of Gandhara provenance, 
to the same period. As a natural corollary it follows that the 
Euseni or Cuseni of Ammian were the branch of the Great 
Kushans led by Kidara, whose invasion of Gandhara must have 
taken place before 356 a.d. I am of opinion that this invasion 


1 If the Chionites were in occupation of Merv at a period when the 
Jouan-Jouan had just occupied Bactria, it is probable that both names are 
identical. Herzfeld (2.c., p. 19) read the tribal name on the Ohionite coin 
as * OIONO *—Avestan ‘ hyetona \ Parish * Xiyonan Latin ‘ Chionitae *. 
The Chinese ‘ Jouan ’ is very similar, and perhaps identical with these 
other forms. 
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and the contemporary move of another portion of the tribe 
from Balkh to the Caspian were the immediate cause of the 
Eastern wars of Shapur II, and I would therefore date Kidara’s 
invasion of India at circa 348-50 a.d., and his subjugation by 
Shapur II in 358 a.d. 

23. The Armenian historian Faustos of Byzantium refers 
on two occasions (Book V, Chaps. 7 and 37) to warfare between 
the Kushans and Sasanians in 367/8 a.d. From these it would 
appear that the Kushans were the aggressors and inflicted two 
crushing defeats on the Sasanians, annihilating one of tlmir 
armies and, on another occasion, forcing Shapur II to fly for tiis 
life from the field of battle. 

As we know from the coins that Kidara, after a period of 
allegiance to Shapur II, later became independent, I would 
suggest that the events referred to by Faustos were the imme¬ 
diate result of Kidara’s declaration of independence which I 
would consequently date in 367/8 a.d. Cunningham read the 
reverse legend of type II of Kidara’s coins as a date, either 239 
or 339, and referred these dates to the era of Kanishka. If the 
former reading is correct, and if Sten Konow is correct in dating 
Kanishka’s Accession in 128/9 a.d., then 239 plus 128/9 equals 
367/8, the exact date of the war Faustos tells us about. I do 
not, however, stress this coincidence as both the reading of the 
coin and the date of Kanishka are controversial points. 

24. From the above it would appear that the branch of 
the Great Kushan race which had remained in Bactria and which 
had come under Sasanian domination about 230 a.d. was 
threatened during the third century a.d. by the Jouan-Jouan, a 
Central Asian tribe which was massing on their northern borders. 
This pressure gradually increased, and towards 350 a.d. forced 
the Kushans out of Bactria. A portion of the tribe migrated 
westwards towards the Caspian and a second portion, under their 
King Eadara, invaded India and settled in Gandhara. These 
movements caused a general unrest among all the tribes on the 
North-Eastern border of the Sasanian empire, which Shapur II 
was forced to quell by series of punitive expeditions between 
350 and 358 a.d. 

During these years he conquered the Little Kushans and 
ChionitsB as well as the Albani, Vertee and Segestani. In 358 a.d. 
Shapur II made peace with these tribes, whose leaders acknow¬ 
ledged fealty to him and assisted him on his invasion of Meso¬ 
potamia in 359 A.D. Coins have been found, struck during the 
years immediately following, on which, by the direction of portrai¬ 
ture, the Chionites and the Kush&n Ruler, Kidara show their 
status as feudatories to the Sasanians. Ead&ra, however, appears 
to have rebelled at an early opportunity and to have asserted 
his claim to independence by a successful campaign against 
Shapur 11 in 367/8 a.d. On attaining independence he struck 
coins bearing a full-face portrait. 
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The Satrapal Coins. 

25. Before attempting to discuss the extremely meagre 
data available for reconstructing the later history of the main 
Little Kushan dynasty it will be advisable to consider a series of 
coins which appear to have been struck by provincial governors 
or satraps. 

These coins are mostly of silver but a few, which appear to 
have been found only in Bannu District, are of copper. The 
copper coins alone bear the title of Satrap and all legible specimens 
are of one ruler, Tarika. 

A number of silver coins are illustrated on plates IV and V. 
These have the same flat fabric as the coins of IQdara, Piro and 
Varahran and some have been found on several occasions in 
conjunction with them. Stylistically they are obviously of the 
same period but their points of dissimilarity are so many that 
they appear to have been struck by provincial governors in 
different areas and not by Kings of the main dynasty. 

26. These satrapal coins are readily divisible into two 
classes according to the direction in which the portraits face and 
some can be given an approximate date when they copy the 
head-dress of the ruling Sasanian emperor. 

Coins numbered from 43 to 55 in the catalogue (Appendix I) 
form the first class as all show a full-faced portrait. They are 
akin to the full-face type of Tarika in many respects, notably 
in the fact that their busts are not draped with palmettos. ^ 
Tarika definitely calls himself a Satrap it is probable that these 
others held similar rank. 

27. Reference is invited to the second table in Appendix II 
which shows in tabular form the major stylistic differences in 
the coins under discussion. Attention is drawn to the very 
gradual sequence of changes by which the type Varahran is 
evolved from type I of Kidara, through the latter’s second type 
and through both typos of Piro. The salient point in the com¬ 
parison of these five typos is that coins of Kidara type II and 
of Piro type I show identical treatment in respect of ten of the 
eleven stylistic points which are compared in the table, Piro 
having a beard while Kidara has none. 

Now, turning to the satrapal coins which show a full-faced 
portrait, it will be noted that the many variations from the style 
of the main dynasty preclude the possibility of including one or 
more of these rulers in the main line of succession without serious 
disturbance to the sequence of changes which we have just traced. 
At the same time it must be remembered that these rulers all 
show a full-faced portrait and all must therefore belong to the 
period when the main d 3 masty was independent. Consequently 
if any one of these rulers were to belong to the main dynasty 
he could only be inserted as the successor of Kidara and the 
predecessor to Piro. The fact that Kidara type II and Piro 
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type I are so nearly identical in style precludes the possibility 
of inserting any ruler at this point, and confirms the theory 
that the coins under discussion were struck by provincial 
governors. 

It should be noted that coin No. 55 of this group bears a 
headdress modelled on that of Shapur III and must consequently 
date from the period of his reign (383-388 a.d.). The series 
may, in consequence, be dated as between the rough limits of 
368 and 385 a.d. 

28. The second class of silver satrapal coins consists pf 
numbers 56 and 67-71 in the catalogue. These appear to be a 
continuation of the first class with the notable difference that 
the portraits now follow the normal Sasanian type in facing to 
the right. They were struck by governors owing allegiance to 
the Sasanian monarch either directly or indirectly through Piro 
or Varahran during their period of subservience to the Sasanian 
power. 

It is noteworthy that the head-dresses of all are copied from 
those of Sasanian rulers, a point which suggests that they were 
direct feudatories of these kings and ruled over districts con¬ 
quered by the Sasanians from the Little Kushans. 

The period of Sasanian expansion must have commenced 
during the reign of Ardeshir IT (379-383 a.d.) and have con¬ 
tinued during that of Shapur III (383-388 a.d.) as coin No. 56 
bears the he^-dress of Ardeshir IT and tho remainder bear that 
of Shapur III. 

29, Professor Wilson states that Shapur III was entitled 
‘ The Warlike ’ and conjectures (Ariana Antiqua, p. 387) that:— 

‘ As he preserved the peace with Borne, he must have 
indulged his martial propensities at the expense of 
his neighbours in the East. It is not improbable 
that he effected some conquests in that direction/ 

Wilson also stated that coins of Shapur III were found in 
the relic chamber of the Great Tope at Hidda ‘ in considerable 
proportion ’ (Ar. Ant., pp. 43 and 387) ; a remarkable fact 
when we remember that ‘ We do not find the coins of the second 
Sapor in Afghanistan in any numbers, though there are a few ’ 
(At. Ant., p. 386). 

Even further to the East the writer has seen two small 
finds, evidence of renewed Sasanian influence at this period. 
The first from Hashtnagar in Peshawar District contained two 
tjoins of Shapur III and four of Varahran IV; the second of 
unknown provenance but seen in Bawalpindi City, contained 
one coin of Ardeshir II, four of Shapur III and two of 
Varahran IV. The dealer owning this second lot was not in the 
habit of importing coins from Afghanistan. 

Again, coins of Shapur III and Varahran IV appear in con- 
junction with those of the Little KushS^ns in the 5th and 6th 
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finds described in Appendix II to this paper. During six years 
of coin-collecting on the N. W. Frontier the writer has seen 
only a few other isolated specimens of Sasanian coins of earlier 
date than Firoz. 

Wilson also comments (Ar. Ant., pp. 383-387) on the 
scarcity in Afghanistan of all Sasanian coins prior to Shapur 111. 

30. The above indications of Sasanian expansion towards 
India during the reign of Shapur III, combined with the fact 
that no coins of Yezdegerd I (399-420 a.d.) or his successors 
have been found in conjunction with those of the Little Kushans, 
indicate that Shapur III was the monarch who forced Piro to 
acknowledge fealty to the Sasanians. 

We have no direct evidence to show us the date on which 
Kidara left Gandhara in the charge of his son Piro, or when the 
latter was subdued by Shapur III. The only indication that we 
have is that coins of Kidara type II appear commoner than 
those of Piro type I and may have been struck over a longer 
period. This suggests that Piro’s accession may have occurred 
between 375 and 380 a.d. and no closer approximation can be 
offered. 

The Eably White Huns. 

31. I have already suggested, in paras. 18 and 30, that the 
liittle Kushan dynasty was extinguished in Gandhara about 
400 A.D. It also appears that Sasanian influence in this area 
waned at the same period : for, though satrapal coins have been 
found bearing the head-dresses of Ardeshir II and Shapur III 
none show those of Varahran IV and his successors. Further, 
the latest Sasanian coins of this period which are found on the 
Indian frontier were struck by Varahran IV (388-399 a.d.). 

The natural way to explain those facts is to assume that 
some other power had overrun Gandhara by about this date. 
The wars of Chandragupta II against the Sakas appear to have 
been directed against the Western Satraps and not against the 
Sakas of the Punjab. (Vide Altekar ‘A New Gupta King', 
J.B.O.R.S., 1928, Vol. XIV, pp, 223-254.) So we must turn our 
attention to Central Asia, bearing in mind that the Chinese 
historians attribute Kidara’s abdication from Gandhara to the 
fact that his western provinces were attacked by a Central Asian 
tribe which conflicting sources name Huang-Nu and Jouan-Jouan. 

32. There is little doubt that the Central Asian invaders 
in question were the White Huns, or Ephthalites, who established 
large empires in North India, Afghanistan and Turkestan during 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 

The Chinese tell us that the original name of this people 
was Hoa, and that they were at first a sub-division of the Jouan- 
Jouan but later became independent. 

The most important branch of the White Huns as far as 
India is concerned appears to have been the Zabuli tribe which 
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gave its name to the province of Zabulistan to the South of 
Kabul. The tribal name appears on the coins in the Greek 
Kushan script as ‘ ZoboA ’ and in Brahmi as ‘ Jabula 
‘ Jaiivla ’ and ‘ Jabuvlah ’ and, in the Kyura inscription of 
Toramana as ‘ Jativla ’ ; and a study of the earlier Zabuli coins 
(vid para. 37 below) appears to show that they were established 
on the Indian borderland towards the close of the fourth century 

A.D. 

33. Among the most important finds of early White Hun 
coins is the deposit discovered by Masson in the Great Topqiat 
Hidda near Jelalabad in the Kabul Valley. 

This hoard has never been analysed with^ accuracy and has 
unfortunately been dispersed, but it appears from the description 
given in Ariana Antique, pages 396-399, that, though it included 
several coins dating from the latter half of the fifth century, 
the great majority, at any rate of the Sasanian issues, were struck 
in the closing decades of the fourth century. This is a strong 
indication that many of the White Hun coins in this deposit 
should be referred to the same period. 

Most of the White Hun coins found in this Tope are of the 
thin broad class with strongly repousse heads. The greater 
proportion of these have legends in the Greek-Kushan script, 
some having, either alone or in addition to a Greek legend, 
occasional Brahmi characters in the field. 

Dr. Heinrich Junkei has read some of these Greek-Kushan 
legends and finds that the coins are Zabuli issues of Balkh 
mintage. 

34. As these Balkh coins bear legends solely in the Greek- 
Kushan script it follows that those bearing isolated Brahmi 
characters must have been struck south of the Hindu Kush. 

This supposition is supported by the discovery of 
Mr. Hargreaves, in archaeological excavation at Peshawar, of a 
hoard of very similar coins bearing Brahmi isolated characters. 
This hoard has been described by Mr. Whitehead in 
Num. SuppL, XXI, pp. 481-483, and the writer haua obtained 
duplicates of these in Peshawar District. 

35. That the White Huns had raided as far as Peshawar 
prior to 400 A.D. is suggested by a legend recorded by Fa-Hsien 
that an Ephthalite king had ‘ formerly endeavoured * to remove 
Buddha’s begging bowl from Peshawar, but had been foiled by a 
miraculous exhibition of passive resistance on the part of the 
relic. 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hsien described his visit to Gandhara 
in the first decade of the 5th century a.d. and the legend is given 
in full on page 14 of Giles’ translation. 

36. The early Zabuli coins of the classes referred to in 
paras. 33 and 34 have, in almost all cases, their reverses totally 
obliterated by the deeply repouss6 obverse head. 

On only a few coins are the details of the reverse at all 
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clear, and a large percentage of these (e.g. Whitehead, Niim. 
Suppl., XXJ, No. 18) show a bust of Hormizd appearing in the 
flames surmounting the flrst-altar, which is a fourth century 
characteristic as shown in para. 18 above. 

Another Zabuli coin (Cunn. l.c. VII, 2) which from its 
similarity to the Merv coins of Varahran V appears to be of 
Merv mintage, was undoubtedly struck during the fourth century 
as it is copied from the coins of Varahran IV. 

37. The evidence discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
indicates that prior to the close of the fourth century the White 
Huns had struck coins in Merv, Balkh and south of the Hindu 
Kush and had even penetrated as far as Peshawar, though this 
appears to have been little more than a raid. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that it was the gradual advance of this 
people that threatened the Western dominions of Kidara and 
forced him to leave Gandhara to his son Piro, and that the 
same invaders succeeded, about the beginning of the fifth 
century, in ousting the Little Kushans from Peshawar District 
and putting an end to Sasanian domination in that area. 

CONOLUSION. 

38. We are now in a position to continue the summary of 
the history of the Little Kushans from the point at which we 
left them in para. 24. 

It appears that Kidara, after throwing off the Sasanian 
yoke in 368/8 a.d., established a large empire. The Chinese 
annalists says that five districts to the North of Gandhara sub¬ 
mitted to him and the coins of Tarika show that his Indian 
dominions stretched South as far as Bannu. 

At the same time, the statement of the Chinese that he 
established his son as King in Gandhara and moved to the 
West when pressed by some Central Asian tribe (which I have 
shown to bo the White Huns) can only be explained by the 
assumption that he ruled over a considerable area to the West of 
Gandhara. If this western extension of his kingdom included 
Kabul it is only natural that he should transfer his capital there 
to resist invaders from Balkh, leaving a Viceroy at Peshawar 
to govern his Indian dominions. One should remember that 
Gandhara cannot be threatened seriously by Central Asian 
invaders except from the West. 

We know from the Chinese that KidEra set up his son in 
Gandhara and the coins (see paras. 15 and 27) show that this 
son was Piro. The date of this abdication (see para. 30) caimot 
be fixed but it was probably between 376 and 380 a.d. 

39. We have no record of the wars between Kid&ra and 
the White Huns beyond the fact that the latter were ultimately 
successful. While the Kushftns were engaged in these wars the 
Sasanians seem to have taken the opportunity of extending 
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their Eastern dominions. Ardeshir II reconquered at least one 
district over which he set a satrap (coin No. 56), and Shapur III, 
in addition to annexing several other districts (coins 67-71) forced 
Piro to acknowledge his suzerainty in Gandhara. VarahrS-n, 
who succeeded to Piro, was also a vassal of the Sasanians. 

The triumph of the Sasanians, was, however, shortlived, for 
their recently conquered provinces in Kabul and Gandhara were 
overrun by the White Huns, apparently about 400 a.d. Sasanian 
influence disappears from Gandhara about this date and it 
appears that the Little Kushans retreated into the mountains 
around the Upper Indus Valley and Kashmir. Jt is not, however, 
proposed to trace the history of the Little Kushans beyond this 
point. 

40. It is realized that the above reconstruction is based on 
the most flimsy; evidence. It is not a structure built around a 
firm framework of concrete fact, but a fabric woven from many 
threads, any one of which, alone, may be easily snapped. 

At the same time it is a theory which appears to fit in with 
every known fact. It is consonant with the recorded statements 
of Ammian, Faustos and the Chinese historians. It explains 
the cause of the Eastern wars of Shapur II, the inscription of 
Slok, High Judge of Kabul, and the soubriquet ‘ The Warlike ’ 
earned by Shapur HI, and, in addition, all known coins, all 
recorded findspots and all variations in script and portraiture 
are woven into the fabric. 

41. I wish to record my grateful acknowledgment of the 
help given me by Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum, who 
guided my readings, permitted me to study his cabinets, and 
prepared the casts and photon for the accompanying plates ; 
by Mr. R. B. Whitehead wlio permitted me to read his manuscript 
chapter on the White Huns, which will shortly appear in 
Volume II of the Cambridge History of India ; and by Mr. Dikshit 
and the staff of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, who deciphered 
the legends of the coins illustrated on the accompan 3 dng plates. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Catalogue of Coins. 


Kidara. 


Part I. Main Dynasty, 


Type I, M Drachm. 

Ohv ,:—Bust of king to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head; wearing mural crown with three 
crenellated turrets, as shown on coins of Shapur II; crown 
adorned with floating fillets and central crenellation sur- 
momited by crescent and fluted globe ; bushy hair, no 
beard ; wears ear-ring, necklace ; bust ends in four lobes ; 
grenetis. Brahmi legend (commencing 2 o'clock) ;— 

* Kidara Kushana Sha.’ 


Rev, :—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet adorning shaft; 

surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd appears to 
right: on either side attendant, facing altar, holds sword at 
the carry; grenetis. 


1. (Plate 1) Wt. 66*7 grs. R In exergue Br.: 

‘ Sha 

2. (Plate 1) Wt. 51‘5grs. do. 

3. do. 

Type II, M Drachm. 


Author, Hoard IV. 

Author, Hoard III. 
Electro4ype in Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 


Obv ,:—Bust of king facing, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders; wearing crown with three foliate 
ornaments, the centre one having five plumes and the 
flankers three each ; crown adorned with floating fillets and 
fluted globe ; bushy hair on either side of neck, no beard ; 
wears ear-ring and necklace; shoulders draped with 
palmettos; grenetis. 

Brahmi legend (commencing 10 o'clock). 

‘ Kidara Kushana Sha.' 


Rev, :-—A8 on Type I. 


4. (Plate 1) 

6. (Plate 1) 
6. 

Wt. 48-9 grs. 

Wt. 63*0 grs. 
Wt. 56 0 grs. 

R In exergue un¬ 
read Brahmi 

legend which may 
be a date. 

Do. 

do. 

7. 

Wt. 56 0 grs. 

Do. 

8. 


Do. 

9. 


Do. 

10-14. 


Do. 


Author, Hoard III, 


Author, Hoard III. 
British Museum ex- 
Cunningham collec¬ 
tion 1894 published 
in N\im. Chron. 

1893 Plate XV, 1. 
Do. do. 

Plate XV 2. 

Do. Ex Cunning¬ 
ham collection 

1894 unpublished. 
Excavated at Taxila 

videA.S.R. 1915-16, 
p. 36 item 1. 
Excavated at Jaimal- 
garhi vide A.S.K. 
(Frontier Circle) 
1920-21, Appendix 
V items 140, *263 
and 264. 
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PlRO. 

Type I. M Drachm. 

06t>.:—Bust of King, facing, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders; wearing crown with two ram’s 
horns curving outwards and central foliate ornament of 
five plumes ; crown adorned with floating fillets and fluted 
globe ; bushy hair on either side of neck, small moustache, 
beard with end passed through ring; wears ear-ring and 
necklace ; shoulders draped with palmettos ; grenetis. 

Brahmi legend : left, ‘ sha *. 

right, ‘ Pirosa 

Rev, :—-Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet adorning shaft; 

surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd appears to 
right; on either side attendant, with plumed head-dress, 
faces altar with sword at the carry ; grenetis. 

1.5. (Plate 1) R In exergue Brahmi ‘ na * . . Author, Hoard VI. 

To right, Brahmi ‘ Piladha *. 

16. (Plate 1) R In exergue, Brahmi, ‘ na * Author, Hoard V. 

17. Broken, i coin. Do. .. Author, Hoard IV. 

Type I (a). 

Obv. :—As typo I but Brahmi legend varied :— 
right ‘ shahi ’ loft ‘ Piro ’. 

Rev, :—As type I. 

18. (Plate 1) R In exergue, Brahmi ‘ na ’ Author, Hoard VI. 

To right, Brahmi ‘ Piladha ’. 

19. (Plate 2) Do. .. Author, Hoard VI. 

20. (Plate 2) R In exergue, Brahmi, ‘ na * Author, Hoard V. 

To right, indistinct Brahmi 
characters commencing with 
‘ba ’. 

21. (Plate 2) Do. . .. Author, Hoard V. 

Type II. iR Drachm, 

Obv, :—Bust of King to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head ; wearing crown with two ram’s horns 
curving to back and front and central foliate ornament of 
three plumes; crown adorned with floating fillets and 
fluted globe; bushy hair behind neck, small moustache, 
board with end passed through ring ; wears ear-ring and 
necklace ; shoulders draped with pahnettes ; grenetis. 

Before face :—Brahmi ‘ Pi *. 

Pehlevi legend (commencing 4 o’clock):— 

Rev, :—Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet on shaft, sur- 
mo^ted by flames ; on either side attendant, with close- 
fitting broad-brimmed head-dress facing altar with sword 
at the carry ; grenetis. 

22. (Plate 2) R In exergue, Brahmi ‘na* .. Author, Hoard V. 

23. (Plate 2) Do. .. Author, Hoard VI. 

24. 26. Do. .. British Museum, ex 

Major Hay, 1860. 
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Vabahran. 

Type /. M Drachm. 

Ohv. Bust of King to right, diademed, ends of diadem floatnig 
upwards behind head; wearing crown with foliate orna¬ 
ments, showing three, five and three plumes respectively ; 
crown adorned with fioating fillets and fluted globe: bushy 
hair behind neck, small moustache, beard with eiid ptxssod 
through ring; wears ear-ring and necklace ; shoulders 
draped with palmettos ; gronetis. 

Pehlevi legend (commencing 4 o’clock) :— 

‘ L\ir Varahran 

Rev. Fire-altar with triple base and capital, fillet on shaft; sur¬ 

mounted by flames; on either side, attendant, wearing 
close-fitting, broad brimmed head-dress, facing altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 

Author, Hoard V. 
Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Plate 
XXIV 8. Repub- 
lished Paruck XIII 
296. 

British Museum, ex 
Deane, 1919. 

Type I (a). As on Typo 1 but legend ‘ Varahran or ‘ Varahran apzun * 

29. (Plate 2) Ohv. :—To right, Brahmi ‘ Pi 

R In exergue, Brahmi ‘ Na ’. Author, Hoard VI. 


30. (Plate 3) R In exergue 

‘ Nadaya ’. 

, Brahmi 

Author, Hoard V. 

31, 32. 

(Plate 3). R In exergue, 
daka ’. 

Brahmi ‘ Na- 

Author, Hoard V. 

33-36. 

(Plate 3 R In exergue, 

‘ Nada 

Brahmi 

Author, Hoard VI. 

37, 38. 

Similar to 29-36 

/ 

.. 

British Museum, ex 
Grant, 1923. 

39-41. 

Similar to 29-36 

.. 

British Museum ex 
Hay, 1860. 

42. 

Do. 

.. 

British Museum 


(India Office 

Collection). 


Pari II Provincial Rulertt. 

Vabo Shahi. 

Type I. JR Drachm. 

Obv. ; —Bust of ruler, fiocing, diademed, ends of diadem fioating 
upwards from shoulders; wearing crown with three foliate 
ornaments, the centre one having three plumes, the flanker 
two each; between these ornaments, crescents, crown 
adorned with floating fillets and smooth globe ; bushy hair 
on either side of neck, no beard; wears ear-rings and 
necklace; bust ends in four lobes; grenetis. Brahmi 
'legend ;—(10 o’clock) ‘ Varo *. 

( 2 o’clock) * Shahi *. 

Rtv. Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet €uloming 
shaft, surmounted by flames with triangular flanking 
ornaments; on either side, attendant, facing altar, holds 
sword at carry, grenetis. 


26. (Plate 2) 

27. 


28. 
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43. (Plate 4) 

Type I (a). 

As on Type 

44. (Plate 4) 

4.'). 

40. 

PiROCn. 


but sole legend ‘ Varo ’. 


British Museum, ex 
Whitehead, 1922. 


British Museum, ex 
Cunningham, 1894 
published Num. 
Chron. 1893, Plate 
XV 7. 

British Museum, ex 
Cunningham, 1894^ 
British Museum, ex 
Brereton, 1859. 


Type I. M Drachm. 

Ohv .:—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem Aoating 
upwards from shoulders ; wearing crown with three foliate ; 
ornaments each of three plumes; crown adorned with 
fluted globe surmounting crescent; bushy hair on either 
side of neck ; clean shaven ; wears ear-rings, necklace and 
jewelled collar ; bust ends in four lobes ; grenetis. 


Rev. :—Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames; on left, attendant, facing 
altar, holding sword at the carry; on right, ornamental 
globe resting on symbol like Buddhist triratna, surmounted 
by flat platform from whfch palm branches arise ; grenetis. 

In exergue, Pehlevi legend ‘ Piroch 

47. (Plate 4) .. Author, Hoard III. 

48. .. ' British Museum, ex 

Cunningham, 1894, 
published Num. 
Chron. 189.3, 

Plate XV 5. 

Type I (a). As on Type I but central foliate ornament on crown omitted. 

49. 50. (49 Plate 4) .. Author, Hoard III. 

Buddhabala. 

Type /. M Drachm. 

Obv. :—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders ; wearing crown with two outspread wings 
and central foliate ornament of three plumes ; crown 
adorned with floating fillets and fluted globe sur¬ 
mounting crescent; bushy hair on either side of neck, small 
moustache, clean shaven chin; wears ear-ring and neck¬ 
lace ; bust ends in four lobes ; grenetis. 

No legend. 

Rev.: —Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames; on either side attendant 
facing altar with sword at the carry ; grenetis. In exergue, 
Brahmi legend ;—‘ Buddhabala 
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51. (Plate 4) 

52. (Plate 4) 

53. 


Anonymous. 


Author, Hoard IV. 
Author, Hoard IIT. 
British Museum, 
Parkes Weber Gift, 
1906. 


Type /. i®. Drachm. 

Obv .:—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders, wearing crown with central crenellated 
ornament surmounted by jewelled dome and flanking 
foliate ornaments of two plumes ; bushy hair on either 
side of nock, clean shaven; wears ear-ring and necklace ; 
bust ends in four lobes ; grenetis. 

No legend. 


Jtev. :—^Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd 
appears to right; on either side, attendant, facing altar, 
with sword at the carry; grenetis. 

No legend. 


54. (Plate 5) 
BhIsa. 


British Museum, ex Whitehead, 
1922. 


Type 1. M Drachm. 

Ohv.: -Bust of ruler right, diademed, ends of diadem float upwards 
from shoulders ; wear flat cap with vortical flutings, sur¬ 
mounted by crescent and globe ; bushy hair on either side 
of neck, clean shaven; wears ear-ring and necklace; bust 
ends in four lobes; large crescent behind shoulders; 
grenetis, Brahmi legend (2 o’clock) ‘ Bhasa ’. 

Rev. : —Fire-altar with double base and triple capital fillet adorning 
sliaft; surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd 
appears to right; on either side, attendant facing altar 
with sword at the carry ; grenetis. 


55. (Plate 5) .. .. British Museum, ex Cunningham, 

1894. Published Num. 

Chron. 1893, PI. XV, 6. 

Unidentified Satbap of Abdeshir II. 

Type /. M Drachm. 

Obv .: Bust of ruler right, diademed, ends of diadem floating upwards 
behind head; wears close-fitting cap surmounted in front 
with jewelled globe adorned with fillets ; bushy hair behind 
neck, clean shaven; wears ear-ring, necklace and jewelled 
collar; grenetis. 

Illegible Pehlevi legend. 

Rev.: Fire-altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft, surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd 
appears to right; on either side, attendant faces altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 

In exergue illegible Brahmi legend. 
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66. (Plate 6) 
Tabika. 


British Museum, ex Whitehead, 
1922. 


Type /. M Round. 

06t;.:—Bust of ruler, facing, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards from shoulders; wear head-dress surmounted by 
crescent; clean shaven ; wears ear-ring and necklace ; bust 
ends in four lobes; grenetis. 

Rev .:—Brahmi legend in two lines :—‘ Kshatrapa Tarika grenetis. 


57. 


68. (Plate 5) 

59, 60 (59 Plate 5) 

61. 


British Museum, ex Cunningham. 
1894, published Num. Chron. 
1893, Platje XV provenance 
Bannu. 

British Museum, ox Talbot, 1903. 
Author, provenance Akra, Bannu 
District. 

Electrotype in British Museum, 
published Rapson (J.R.A.S., 
1903) ‘Notes on Indian Coins 
Seals ’, Plate V, 11. 


Note —No. 61 being double struck the inscription is not legible. 

The coin may have been struck by another ruler, though 
it appears to me to be of Tarika. 

7 ype II. JE Round. 

Ohv .;—Head to left, details indistinct. 

Rev .;—As on type I. 

62. 


63, 64. 

Type III. M Round. 

Ohv .; Head to right, details indistinct. 

Rev. : Apparently as type I. 

65, 66. 

Sadhami 
Type I. M Drachm. 

Ohv .:—Bust of king to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind head ; wears ornamental flat-topped crown 
as shown in the coins of Shapur III; crown adorned with 
floating flllets and pearly globe ; bushy hair, no beard, 
wears earring and necklace; bust ends in four lobes; 
grenetis. 

Before face, vertical Brahmi legend * Sadhani *. 

Behind head, Brahmi ‘ Pra *. 

Rev. ;—Fire-altar with single base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizd 
appears to right; on either side attendant, facing altar 
with sword at the carry ; grenetis. 


.. British Museum, ex Cunningham, 
1894. 


.. British IV^useum, ex Cumiingham, 
1894, published Num. Chron. 
1893, Plate XV, 9, provenance 
Bannu. 

Author, provenance Akra, Bannu 
District. 
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67. (Plate 6) .. British Museum, ex Rogers, 1894. 

68,69. .. .. British Museum, ex Cunningham, 

1894. 

Unidentified Satrap ‘ A * of Shapub III. 

Type I. Draohm. 

Obv. :—Bust of king to right diademed as on coins 67—69, though 
ornaments on flat topped crown varied and reminiscent of 
coin 55. 

Before face, unread Greok-Kushan legend. 

Rev .;—Fire altar with double base and triple capital, fillet adorning 
shaft; surmounted by flames in which bust of Hormizcl 
appears to loft: on either side attendant, facing altar with 
sword at the carry ; grenetis. 


70. (Plato 5) .. .. .. .. Author, Hoard IV. 

Unidentified Satrap ‘ B * of Shaptjr III. 

Type I. Drachm. 

Ohv. :—Bust of ruler to right, diademed, ends of diadem floating 
upwards behind heacl, wearing flat-topped crown as shown 
on the coins of Shapiir III; crown adorned with globe 
and floating fillets; bushy hair, beard appears to pass 
through ring ; wears necklace ; bust ends in four lobes ; 
grenetis. 

Before face, unread Pehlevi legend. 

Rev. :—Bust of ruler (?) to left, diademed; wears pearled coronet ; 

fillet tied into hair at top of head; bearded ; bust ends in 
four lobes, grenetis. 

Before face, unread Pehlevi legend. 

71. .. .. .. British Museum, ex Cunningham, 1894. 
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APPENDIX II. 

A Stylistic Comparison of the Coins of the Little Kushan Rulers and Satraps, 

This comparison has been relegated to an Appendix as a discussion 
of it would interrupt the argument in the main paper imnecessarily. 
It has also been reduced to tabular form for clearness. 

■ The first table shows the differentiae which appear worthy of note. 
The second compares the various coins with respect to these differentiae. 


Table I. 


Reference 

Feature 


Diffbbenti.® 


a. 

b. 

c. 

A. 

Flan of coin. 

B. Thin, 
spread fabric. 

M Smaller, 
thicker flan. 

^ •65'' 

B. 

Direction in 
which bust 
faces. 

To front 

To right 

To left. 

C. 

Chin of por¬ 
trait. 

Clean shaven. 

Bearded, end 
of beard 
passed 
through 
ring. 

Globe alone. 


D. 

Emblems sur¬ 
mounting 
heaui dress. 

Crescent and 
globe. 

Neither. 

E. 

Fillets on 

head-dress. 

Present 

Absent 


F. 

Ornamenta¬ 
tion on bust. 

Shoulders 
draped with 
palmettos. 

Bust ends in 
four lobes 
representing , 
shoulders and 
chQSt. 


G. 

Obverse 

legend. 

Name and 

Title. 

Name only 

.... 

H. 

Script of ob¬ 
verse legend. 

Brahmi 

Pehlevi 

Greek-Kush- 

an. 

J. 

Reverse le¬ 
gend. 

Primary 

Secondary 

.... 

K. 

Script of re¬ 
verse legend. 

Brahmi 

Pehlevi 

Greek-Ku- 

shan. 

L. 

Flames on fire- 
altar. 

Bust of Hor- 
mizd among 
flames. 

No bust among 
flames. 

Triangular 

ornament 

flanking 

fire. 

Single base, 
triple ca¬ 
pital. 

M. 

Fire-altar .. 

Triple base 
and capital. 

Double base, 
triple capital. 


APPENDIX n.—{Contd.) 
Table II. 
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Tarika Tyjjes II and III are too poorly preserved for a detailed analysis. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Notes on Finds and Findspots of Little Kushan Silver and 
Copper Coins, 

All finds known to tho author aro listed below. All other coins of 
the dynasty which he has traced are also listed grouped according to the 
collections in which they appear. The table shows the composition of 
each find or group in detail. 


List of findsy etc. 

I.—Excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India at Taxila, vide 
A.S.H. 1915-16, page 36. item 6. 

II.—Excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India at Jaimal 
Oarhi, vide A.S.R. Frontier Circle 1920-21, p. 3 and Appendix V 
item 140, 263 and 264. A Sasanian coin of Varahran IV was 
found in same block of buildings but not in conjunction with 
these coins. 

III. —Exact provenance not known—purchased by author in 

Rawalpindi from a petty coin dealer whose other coins all 
appeared to be of local provenance. 

IV. —Exact provenance unknown—^purchased by author in Peshawar 

City. 

V.—Purchased by author in Peshawar. Tho vendor stated he bought 
them from a cultivator who dug them up in Swabi Tehsil, 
Peshawar District. He could give me no further information. 

VI.—Exact provenance unknown—purchased by author from a 
dealer in Rawalpindi. - ' 

VII.—In British Museum ex Major Hay, 1860, provenance unrecorded. 


VIII.— 

do. 

ox W. L. Grant, 1923 

do. 

IX.— 

do. 

ex Col. H.E. Deane 1919 

do. 

X.— 

do. 

ex India Office Collection 

do. 

XI.—In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

Catalogue, Vol. I, PI. XXIV, 8 

XII.—In the British Museum ox R. B. Whitehead, 

do. 

do. 

XIII.— 

do. 

1922. 

ex General Cunningham, 

do. 

XTV.— 

do. 

1894. 

Parkes Weber Gift, 1906 

do. 

XV.— 

do. 

ex W. S. Talbot, 1903 

do. 

XVI.— 

do. 

ex C. J. Rogers, 1894 

do. 

XVII.™ 

do. 

ex Broreton, 1859 

do. 


XVIII.—Electrotype in British Museum. Provenance and ownership of 
original unrecorded. 

XTX.—Found by author at Akra, Bannu Dist. 

XX.—In the British Museum ex Ceneral Cunningham, 1894 provenance 
Bannu District, 


Notes. 

To save space finds IX, X and XI have been omitted from the table 
showing the composition of the various finds. Each contained 1 coin of 
the independent ruler Varahran of the type of numbers 26 to 42. 

Certain finds contained Sasanian drachms as noted below :— 

V 2 of Varahr&n IV 
VI 1 of Shapur III 
and 1 of VarahrSn IV. 
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Refer¬ 
ence to 
Cata¬ 
logue. 

1-3 

4-14 

15-21 

22-25 

26-42 

CO O CO ^ «o 

LO lO ® ® 

CO 

56 

67-69 

70 

71 



Kidara Type I 

( Kidara Type II 
^ Piro Type I . . 
Piro Type II . . 
Varahran 

Varo Shahi 

Piroch 
Buddhabala 
Anonymous . , 
Bhasa 

Tarika Type I 
Tarika Type II 
Tarika Type III 

Unidentified 
\mder Ardeshir 

II. 

Sctdhani under 
Shapur III. 
Unidentified ‘ A' 
under Shapur 
III 

Unidentified ‘B’ 
under Shapur 

III. 


1 

Little Kttshun 
Rulers. 
Independent 
period. 

LUtle KvLshan 
Satraps. 

In indepen¬ 
dent period. 

Satraps under 
Sasanian 
Rulers. 
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Rbfkbekcbs. 

Classical Authors, 

Faustos of Byzantium—Translated by Victor Langlois, Paris. 1867. 

Ammianus Marcellinus—Translated in Bohn’s Classical Library. 

Chinese Annals, 

Giles—‘ Fa-Hsien *. 

Julien—A translation from Ma Touan Lin by Stanilas Julien, pub¬ 
lished in ‘ Les Huns Blancs * by Vivien de St. Martin, Paris, 1849. 

Remusat—‘ Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques * by Abel-Remusat, 
Paris, 1829. 

Specht—‘ Etudes sur I’Asie Centrale d’aprds les Historiens Chinoj^ ’ 
by Edouard Specht, Paris, 1890. 

Archaeology. 

Hargreaves.—Archaeological Survey Report, Frontier Circle, 1920-21^ 
by H. Hargreaves. 

Marshall—‘ Excavations at Taxila * by Sir John Marshall. Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Annual Reports for 1914-15 and 1915-16. 

Wilson—* Ariana Antiqua ’ by Professor H. H. Wilson, London, 
1841. 

Historical Geography. 

Marquart—‘ Erandahr *, a commentary on the Geography of Moses of 
Chorene by Dr. J. Marquart, Berlin, 1901. 

Numismatics. 

Cunningham—‘ Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians ; Little Kushans \ 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1893. 

Herzfeld—* Memoir on Kushano-Sasanian Coins *, by Professor 
Ernst Herzfeld, Archaeological Survey of India, Memoir No. 38, 
Calcutta, 1930. 

Jimker—‘ Die Hephthalitisch Munzinschriften ’ by Dr. Heinrich 
Junker, Berlin, 1931. 

Whiteheaii—‘A find of Ephthalite or White Hun Coins * by R. B. 
Whitehead, J.P.A.S.B., Calcutta, Numismatic Supplement, No. 
XXI. 


M. F. C. Martin. 
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JRASHL, III, 1937. Num. Suppl. (Silver Jubilee Number). Plate 5. 
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343. Observations on different types of Silver Punch- 
MARKED Coins, their Periods and Locale. 

My first paper on ‘The Classification and significance 
of symbols on the silver punch-marked coins published in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and in the Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3, 1934, was more or less descriptive. Here I intend to 
discuss in detail other points. 

Since the discovery of Dr. Spooner, and my own finding 
that the bigger symbols seen on the obverse side of the coins 
indicate a methodical grouping of symbols, it has become easier 
now to differentiate and classify them, and find out the coins 
of the same class bearing the same symbol-groups, which were 
undoubtedly minted in the same period, as most of them are 
punched with the same dies. In a group of coins punched with 
the same group of symbols in a hoard, all the different shapes, 
such as round, elliptical, rectangular, and square with clipped 
comers are found as illustrated on Pis. IX to XXI, of my paper 
published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV. The 
rectangular or round shape is thus no criterion of the chronolo¬ 
gical period of punch-marked coins, as supposed by some scholars. 

Even the coins of the earlier periods as illustrated on Pis. 
VI and VIII, are found in all the four shapes, although most of 
the earlier types of coins which are illustrated on Pis. I, II, III 
and XXXI, in the N.S. No. XLV, and described hereafter, are 
irregularly round in shape. This latter fact most probably 
led Cunningham to say that ‘the earlier coins are generally 
thin and broad, of irregular shapes, some are oblong and some 
are nearly round Numismatists who have handled a sufficient 
number of silver pimch-marked coins would vouchsafe the correct¬ 
ness of this. The coins of earlier periods are broader and thinner, 
of irregular shape with rounded corners, of a different standard 
of weight and impressed with a group of only four crudely 
designed symbols, and rarely of five. The shape of coins was 
apparently no matter of consideration, in the very early days 
of coinage ; only the weights and sj^bols were cared for chiefly. 

The silver punch-marked coins of comparatively later 
periods are more geometrical in shapes, being circular, elliptical, 
oblong, and square, with clear comers, clipped or unclipped, 
thicker and smaller. They always bear groups of five symbols, 
showing finer and geometrically correct delineation, and con¬ 
forming to the thirty-two Rattis standard weight. This is 


1 C.C.A.I., p. 43. 
( 51 N. ) 
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my conclusion from a study of over eight thousand silver punch- 
marked coins, from my own and other private collections, and 
from eight different hoards now lying unpublished, and un¬ 
classified in the three well known Museums of India. 

Another theory that the silver punch-marked coins with 
blank reverse, or marked with only one or two very small symbols 
on their reverse, are of earlier period, as compared with those 
showing three or more symbols. In other words coins punched 
on their reverse sides with many minute symbols say from 
three to nine or fourteen are considered to belong to a later 
date. v‘ 

This is another incorrect theory still prevailing amongst 
the scholars ; but after the discovery of the fact that the bigger 
symbols seen on the obverse side of the coins indicate a methodical 
grouping, the first three of which are common, and the variation 
of the other two constitutes a series of that particular group, 
as will be evident from the symbol-groups illustrated on Plates 
IX to XXI, and also on Pis. 1, II, III, IV, V and VI, N.S. No. 
XLV,^ which illustrate the groups seen on the coins of the earlier 
types, in which only the first two are common, the remaining are 
changed to form their series ; this has enabled us now to recognise 
the coins of the same class which bear the same symbol-groups 
out of any hoard of coins, and it will be found that some of these 
similar coins have blank reverse, sometimes showing anvil 
marks, while others of the same class will show one, two, three 
or more up to nine small symbols on their reverse. 

Coins bearing the same symbol-groups are undoubtedly 
of the same period and were minted under the same authority 
or king. The plausible explanation as to why some coins of the 
same class have blank reverse, and others are marked with a 
large number of symbols is, that some of the coins of the same 
class which remained in circulation for a longer time, say for a 
century or more, bear more marks than those which somehow or 
other were kept confined and could not come into full circulation 
and thus escaped being marked many times like the others, till 
they all reached the hand who last hoarded them. The expla¬ 
nation is further supported by the fact that coins of the same 
class from the same hoard bearing a large number of symbols 
on the reverse look much worn, and are lighter in weight compara¬ 
tively, than those of the same class which are of blank reverse 
or bear only one or two small symbols. I have found many 
such instances in several hoards, and I think it is wrong to say 
that coins bearing none or one symbol on the reverse are of 
earlier period. One or two instances would not be out of 


1 This supplementary or the second part of the cu^ticle should be 
read with the help of the previous one published in the Numismatic 
Supplement No. XLV for 1934, or the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1934. 
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place here. For example there are several coins of Nos. 54 
and 57 in my cabinet as illustrated on PI. XIV (N.S. No. XLV.); 
one of No. 54 has a single mark, while another bears 7 symbols 
on the reverse; similarly coins No. 57 have from 1 to 8 marks, 
and in both the cases the coins bearing a larger number of marks 
not only look much worn, but actually weigh a little less, the 
weight of coin No. 54 bearing one symbol is 3185 mgs, the other 
having 7 marks weighs 2995 mgs, a difference of 190 mgs, or 
about 3 grains ; No. 57 with one mark weighs 3190 mgs, but 
that which has 8 symbols on the reverse weighs only 2994, and 
the difference of weights being 196 mgs, or 3*1 grs, although 
these coins bear the same symbol-group and were obtained 
from one hoard. I may take another instance from the earlier 
type of coins illustrated on PL XXXI, which were obtained 
from Mathura fresh from a hoard. These 25 coins are all of one 
class, bearing the same 4 big symbols on their obverse sides 
deeply punched, but the reverse symbols varied from one to 
twelve in number ; coin No. 1 which is punched with 12 figures 
on the reverse weighs 2830 mgs, and looks worn, but coin No. 19 
which is marked with only three smaller symbols on the reverse 
weighs 3017 mgs, being heavier by 187 mgs, or 2*9 grains. This 
clearly indicates that the coin which was in free circulation for 
a longer time after being minted has been much worn, and bears 
more marks of the coin testing-officer or guilders as described 
in the next paragraph, and most probably the one which bears 
one or three marks remained somehow or other confined, and did 
not come into circulation as much as the other one, before 
reaching the hoard from which they were obtained now, and 
hence it does not bear more marks. But all of them belong 
to the same period ; as they bear the same symbols, it may be 
that one was coined a few days or months earlier than the other, 
and to say that coins having the same group of symbols with 
blank reverse or bearing one or two symbols are of earlier period 
than those punched with more on the reverse is misleading. 

The reverse symbols. —Minute symbols punched lightly 
on the reverse have been counted from one to fourteen. 
They can be divided into two distinct classes :—(1) Minute 
symbols which are exactly similar to the symbols seen on the 
obverse side with the groups. (Compare the symbols in the 
3rd and 4th columns of Plates XVII to XXI, in the N.S. 
No. XLV.) They are generally punched singly or with one or two 
other small symbols, and are commonly found on the reverse of 
coins of the later or Mauryan period, described later on, as well as 
on the pre-Mauryan coins, as illustrated on Plate 6 of this 
article.^ 


1 Symbols seen on the obverse of the coins are marked with capital 
letters, but the smaller symbols which are found on the reverse of the coins 
are marked with the same small letters on the plate for reference. 
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(2) Reverse s 3 mibols which are not seen amongst the obverse 
groups of symbols : These have been punched with two to 
nine S 3 nmbol 8 on the reverse (compare the figures in the 3rd and 
4th columns of Plates IX to XVII, coins No. 1 to 92 (N. S. 
No. XLV). What can be the explanation for such small reverse 
symbols ? Do the smaller symbols which exactly resemble 
some of the conspicuous symbols on the obverse groups carry 
any special significance ? These are the questions which confront 
us, and require explanation. Various theories of the punching on 
the reverse side of the coins have been put forward by previous 
scholars. Some thought that they are the marks punched by 
the ancient guilders, others explained them partly to be Min^- 
marks, and partly marks of the guilders. No^ doubt the idea 
of a Mint-mark came from the study of Indo-Greek coins of the 
2nd and 1st century b.o. Whether the early Indians knew 
and put the Mint-marks on the punch-marked coins is a question 
that has not yet been definitely settled. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham in his ‘ Coins of Ancient India ’ 
has described a gold coin ^ excavated from Taxila, bearing on 
one side the figure of a standing bull facing to left, which he 
wrongly thought to be a lion, and a figure resembling the Vajra 
form^ by two crescents put on the two sides of a dot and two 
arrow-heads one above and the other below, on the other side 
of the coin*; a somewhat similar symbol was seen on the reverse 
side of some silver punch-marked coins obtained from the same 
place, illustrated as Figs. 1 and 2.on PI. II, in his C.A.I. This 
led Cunningham to think that it may be the mark of Taxila,* but 
he was not definite about calling it a mint-mark ; besides no other 
instance of the kind was known to him. On the other hand, 
it is well known that a particular symboP which is first seen 
on the gold and copper coins of Kadphises II, was then followed 
by all the great Kushans on their copper and gold issues, even 
retained by the later Kushans on their coins with a little modific¬ 
ation, and after them adopted by the great Guptas with further 
modifications probably as a royal mark on their gold Dindrs and 
Suvarnas. Some scholars have taken the symbol to be a 
‘ mint-markVincent Smith has, however, correctly called 
it ' Monogrammatic Mark ’. The idea that some of the small 
reverse symbols on the punch-marked coins are mint-marks 
thus remains unsupported, but the theory that they are all 
guilder’s marks is also not fully satisfactroy. 

Some of the conspicuous revbbsb symbols are coin- 
TBST-MARKS OF THE EARLY PERIOD *.—The study of 1,361 silver 
punch-marked coins known as the Lotapur hoard of Unao 


1 C.C.A.I., PI. II, No. 18. 

8 See Fig. 3, PI. 6, of this article. 
3 C.C.A.I„p. 61. 

* See Fig. 4, PI. 6, of this article 
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District, all of the typo illustrated on Plate VIII, (N.S., 
No. XLV), which were sent to me for classification, by 
the Coin Committee of the Lucknow Museum, brought to 
light now facts. This led me to think that most of the 
reverse symbols which are conspicuously seen on the back 
of a large number of coins in a hoard are the test-marks 
put after testing the coins by the authority of that period, 
viz. the Rupadari^aka, as mentioned by Kautilya (2-12-30). 

^ 

The examiners of coins ‘ Rupadarsaka ’ shall regulate 
currency both as a medium of exchange ‘ and as legal tender 

admissible into the treasury ’.One-eighth Panaper cent. 

be levied as ‘ Parikshika ’ or coin testing charges. It is natural 
to think that the officer must be putting some test-mark on the 
coins like the modern Hall-mark on the sterling silver wares, 
for which he was paid. 

In this Lotapur hoard of 1351 coins which are all Half- 
Puranas or Half-Panas of 32 Ratti standard weight, more than 
one third of the coins are of thinner and broader fabric, and gene¬ 
rally of distorted shapes, and liable to break (see Coin No. 4 
of PI. VIII, (N.S. XLV). Some 15 broken pieces of these thin 
coins were also found in the lot. All these coins being of small 
size, were punched with a single bold symbol on one side, which 
should be designated as the obverse side, as many of the coins 
bearing the same symbols were found in the hoard, the other 
side was punched with smaller symbols, numbering from one 
to nine, without any methodical order of grouping. 

The question arises whether all the smaller symbols on the 
reverse could be the marks of guilders. For instance one of 
the symbols is the figure of a Fish, which is conspicuous on 885 
coins. How could that be the mark of a guilder ? It cannot be 
explained why about two third of the coins in the hoard were 
marked by the same guilder, and though there were other less 
conspicuous marks on them along with the fish mark, at the 
same time it is true that some of the coins had only the single 
mark of the fish. No definite conclusion could thus be arrived at, 
but to my mind, the discovery of two peculiarly formed coins 
in the hoard. Nos. B7 and C45, now in the Lucknow museum' 
was conclusive proof (see Figs. 1 and 2, PI. 6, of this article). Each 
of the coins was formed of two separate pieces—a smaller silver 
piece being mounted on the original broken coin, which bore 
the obverse symbol, the whole process being done very ingen¬ 
iously without soldering. On coin No. C45,^ the smaller piece 
was mounted like a stone on a ring, with small claws cut on the 
margin of the original broken piece bearing one big symbol 


1 A note on them will be published soon, with illustrations. ^ 

2 For the illustration of the coin see Fig. 2, PI. 6, of this article. 
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on the obverse and bent over the upper smaller piece, the latter 
being marked by a Nandipada and a turtle. On coin No. B7,^ 
the extra piece was mounted by turning over the edges of the 
lower original damaged coin on the four sides to hold the upper 
piece ; a fish symbol occurring on the additional piece. Both 
the fish symbol and the Nandipada-turtle combination appear 
to be very popular being found on 64 and 60% of the coins of 
the present hoard. The most plausible explanation about the 
two coins is that separate pieces of silver were added to the 
original damaged coins to make up the loss of their weights, 
when they came to be tested. The coins were apparently not 
destroyed or withdrawn from circulation on account of their 
damaged condition, but mended under official orders and most 
probably the official marks of the Rupadar^akas were put on 
them as a guarantee of their full weight, before they were re¬ 
circulated. Both the coins now weigh 26-6 and 25*45 grains 
respectively, which very nearly approaches the average weight 
of the coins of thinner type in the hoard, which was calculated to 
be 26*5 grains. This is a practical example showing how the 
coins were occasionally tested in the early days. Thomas, 
quoting Manu on this point,^ mentions that weights and measures 
should be checked every six months, and probably the coins 
wore included as they were determined by the weights. 

It nee<i not be pointed out here that the Rupadar^aka was 
an officer in the service of the king, and not a guilder's man, 
as is clear/rom the Arthashastra of Kautilya The issue of coin 
was an Imperial concern, under the officer Lakshanadhyaksha, 
the mint-master of those days, who was not only in charge of the 
supervision of coin minting department, but was also the officer 
who knew the Lakshanas, the symbols punched on the coins. 
The very word Lakshanadhyaksha is indicative of the system 
of punching symbols on the coinage of the ancient period under 
a well organised department. 

It becomes clear now that coins which remained in circulation 
for a considerable period and were checked again and again 
by different officers naturally show a large number of ‘ test- 
marks’, in the shape of the small symbols on the reverse, some¬ 
times as many as twelve or fourteen. These coins look much 
defaced and worn, becoming comparatively lighter in weight, 
and are sometimes found mixed with coins of later period 
specially with the Mauryan coins described in the next chapter, 
which had a wide circulation throughout the Mauryan Empire, 
from one end of the country to another end. 

^In conclusion it can be said, that most of the small reverse 
symbols which are conspicuously seen on a largo number of coins 

^ For the illustration of the coin see Fig. 1, PI. 6, of this article. 

a Manu, CJh. VIII, 403, ^ H 

a 2-12-30—^Kautilya’s Arthsh&stra. 
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in a hoard, are the ‘ test-marks ’ put by the Rupadar^aka after 
testing the coins. Some of the marks may be due to the 
guilders, but it looks extraordinary that the guilders would have 
taken the trouble to mark every coin, when there was already an 
official system of testing and marking the coins. It may be also 
noted hero that sometimes the small test-marks are by mistake 
punched on the obverse side, adding to the actual mumber of 
the 5 symbols of the group, but this does not interfere with 
the grouping arrangement, and with a little care can be made 
out distinctly from the regular group of 5 S 3 nnbols on the 
ovberse. 


II. Some common symbols. 

As stated before, some of the symbols which are conspicu¬ 
ously observed in the groups on the obverse of the coins, are 
also seen in a minute form, on the reverse of the coins of the 
same period^ as well as on the pieces of chronologically earlier 
perwd, for which some plausible explanation should be found. 
All such symbols which are seen on both sides are illustrated 
for the sake of facility on Plato 6 of this article.^ A few 
instances would help to clear the above statement. 

Figure A, PI. 6 of this article, which is conspicuously 
seen on all the coins from 1 to 12 on Pis. I, II and III,^ as the 
first figure of the symbol-groups, on the obverse is also seen Uke 
Fig. a, on the reverse of coin No. 1, PI. I (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. B, PI. 6 of this art., the 3rd Figs, in the groups on 
coins Nos. 1 and 2, PI. I (N.S. No. XIV) appears as Fig. b, PI, 6 
of this art., on the reverse of coin No. 3, PI. I; and No. 5, PI. TI 
(N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. C, PI. 6 of this art., the 3rd figures in the groups of 
symbols on coins 3, 4, and 5, Pis. I and IT (N.S. No. XLV) 
is also punched as Fig. c, PI, 6 of this art. on the reverse of coin 
No. 10 as the 5th figure, PI. Ill (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. D, PI. 6 of this art., the 4th Fig. on coin No. 10, 
PI. Ill (N.S. No. XLV) is seen like Fig. d of PI. 6 of this art. 
on the reverse of coin No. 6, PI. II, and also with its face 
to right on coins 11 and 12, on PI. Ill (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. E, PI. 6 of this art., seen on the Golakhapur early 
coins of Magadha, which is the 1st Figure of the groups on all 
the coins from 4 to 105, on Pis. IV and V (N.S. No. XLV) appears 


1 The capital letters refer to the figures of the obverse side, and 
the smaU letters to the symbols of the reverse side on PI. 6 of this article. 

2 All such references to plates are meant for the plates illustrated 
in the Numismatic Supplement, No. XLV or the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1934, unless stated otherwise. 
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as Fig. e, PI, 6 of this art. on the reverse of coins Nos. 75 and 
96, illustrated in the 5th column, PI. V (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. F, PL 6 of this art., the fourth figures in the groups 
on coins 4 to 59, PI. IV (N.S. No. XLV) is impressed like Fig. f, 
PL 6 of this art. on the reverse of the coin No. 105 (N.S. No. 
XLV). 

Fig. G, PL 6 of this art., the third figures of the groups 

on coins Nos. 101 and 102 on PL V (N.S. No. XLV) is 

seen as the reverse symbol like Fig. g, PL 6 of this art., on 
coins Nos. 86 and 103, PI. IV (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. H, PL 6 of this art., the 5th figures of groups on coins 
Nos. 43 and 101, PI. IV, V (N.S. No. XLV) is also punched as 
Fig. h, PL 6 of this art., on the reverse of the coins Nos. 19, 20, 
and 213, PI. IV (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. 1, PL 6 of this art., the 4th figure of the group on 
coin No. 102, PI. V (N.S. No. XLV) is seen as Fig. i, PL 6 of 

this art. on the reverse of coins Nos. 4 and 87, Pis. I\^ and V 

(N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. J, PL 6 of this art., the 4th figure on coin No. 4 of 
PI. VI (N.S. No. XLV) illustrating a third type of coins, is 
seen as Fig, j, PZ. 6 of this art., on the reverse of coins Nos. 2, 
3, 4, and 5, with and without dots on PI. VI (N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. K, PL 6 of this art,, the 3rd figures of groups on 
coins Nos. 1 to 5, PI. VI (N.S. No. XLV) facing both ways, 
is punched as Fig. k, PL 6 of this art., on the reverse of coin 
No. 4, PI. VI, as a smaU figure. (N.S. No. XLV). 


On the other two types of coins illustrated on Plates IX to 
XXI, the following symbols are noteworthy :— 

Fig. L, PL 6 of this art., seen as the obverse symbols 

. ,, J . No. 2 Nos. 25 and 28 

in the groups on a good many coins, -PTXI ’ 

No. 65 Nos. 76 to 80 No. 90 No. 93 No. 118 


PI. XIV 
No. 141 


PI. XVI 


No. 90 
PI. XVII 


appears as a reverse symbol on coins 


PI. XVII PL XIX 

. ^ Nos. 24 and 28 


PI XXI V.** -- 

Nos. 33 and 37 No. 72 Nos. 76 and 77 Nos. 

PL XII ’ PL XV’ PL XVI " “pT 
Nos. 108, 117 and 118 , No. 120 

- Pi ' xix - WTk' 


PL XI 

Nos. 87 and 88 
PL XVII ’ 


Fig. M, PL 6 of this art,, notably seen as a group symbol 

. Nos. 7 and 10 Nos. 13, 17A, 19 and 20 No. 32 
on corns, 

Nos. 43, 49 and 50 No. 64 No. 112 No. 152 

PI. XIII ’ PI. XV’ PI. XIX ““ PL XXXII’ "'PP®**'® 
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in a smaller form punched on the reverse of coir 


No. 7 
’ PI. IX’ 

No. 39 No. 51 No. 70 Nos. 86 and 92 No. 141 

PI. XTi’ pTxTn’ fTTxv' plxvw ''''' pi xxi 

(N.S. No. XLV). 

Fig. N, PI. 6 of flits art., the oliverse symbol on coin 

No. 71 . . . . . No. 42 No. 68 

IS puiK-hod on the reverse of eoms 

No. 80 No. 114 , vt\n 

pit™ pTxix 

Fig. O, PI. 6 of this art., seen on tl)e obverse of coins 
No. 8 No. 16 Nos. 33 and 3(> . 

PI Tx’ PI -PTXIT-’ reverse of coins 

No. 32 Nos. 54, 57 and 61 No^^. ()S and 70 No. 75 

pTxTi' Pi. xTv ’ PI. xV" ■ pT. xvf 

No 

pi.-i’H'ii 

Fig. P, PI. 6 of this art., another conspicuous figure 
, I . „ . No. 23 Nos. 40 and 41 No. 42 

on the obverse of coins - FT XII-’ Pl.'xTn’ 

No. 83 No. 89 Nos. 113 to 115 , No.s. 121 to i24 . 

PI. x\’f’ PI. xvii' PI. xrx ■ PI. xx“ ’ 

, . No. 41 No. 58 No. 92 

also seen on the reverse of corns pj-^jj’ p] xiV ’ PI XVil ’ 


No. 113 
PI. .XIX■ 


No. 1,32A 


No. 41 


PI. 

XXI 

^ 6 

of th\ 

No. 114 

PI. 

XIX 

No 

I. 92 


(N.S. No. XLV). 


, Nos. Ill, 113, 114 ami 115 
and--(N.S. 


. PI. Xll PI. XVI1““'‘ PI. XIX 

No. XLV). 

Fig. R, PI. 6 of this art., so conspicuously seen on the ob- 

j. , 1 r • Nos. 3 to 6 Nos. 12, 14,17 and 18 

verse oi a large number ot coins —jy--» -pFX-’ 

Nos. 22, 29 and 30 Nos. 34, 35 and 38 Nos. 45 and 51 No. 54 
PTTXI ’ PrxTl ’ PI. XTII ' 

No. 81 No. 87 No. 102 No. 127 . 

PI. XVl’ PI. XVIl’ PI. XVIIl’ Pir XX’ reverse 

p « . No. 54 Nos. 88 and 90 .t... o xt vt \ 7 ^ 

of a few coins XlV ' —PI XVII— 

Fig. S, PI. 6 of this art., a prominent symbol seen on the 
^ ^. . Nos. 105 to 107 , No. 134 

obverse of later coins -PPXVUT— PI XXF 
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is punched on the reverse of coins 
Nos. 100, 101, 105 and 106 No. 134 


Nos. 72, 73 and 47 


PI. XVIII 


PI. XXI 


PL XV 
(N.S. No. XLV). 


Fig. T, PI. 6 of this art., another conspicuous symbol 

„ . Nos. 70 to 74 

seen on the obverse of two types oi coins --, 

No. 75 and 75A Nos. 9^1 to 06 Nos. 97 to 105 , Nos. 135 and 130 

prxvii' ‘ 


and 


PI. XVI 
No. 149 


of coins 


PI. XXXII 
Nos. 70 to 74 


PI. xviJi PI. xxr 

, is found punched on the reverse of both the typos 
No. 95 Nos. 97 to 104 Nos. 135 and 136 


PI. XV ’PI. XVII’ PI. XVIII ’ PL XXI 
No 149 
and PI xx i a i 

Fig. U, PI. 6 of this art., an early symbol seen on the 

. . Nos. 97, 98 and 99 . ^ x- 

obverse ot coins ——p^— ^yjjj -’ reverse oi 

Nos. 99 and 103 Nos. 125, 127 and 128 Nos. 135, 136 and 143 


and 


PL XVIII 
No. 149 


PL XX 


PL XXI 


PL XXXll 


Fig. V, PI. 6 of this art., one of the most common 
symbols, soon generally in the hoards as an obverse symbol on 
Nos. 93 to 96 ■ Nos. 97 to 107 Nos. 108 to 119 

coins 


PL XVII 
Nos. 120 to 131 No. 143 


and 


PL XVIII 
Nos. 148 and 149 


PL XX PL XXI PL XXXII 

of a minute size on the reverse of coins 


PL XIX 
is seen punched 
Nos. 5 and 8 


PL IX 

Nos, 22, 23 and 26 Nos. 32, 34 and 35 Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 51 
PL XI ’ PL XII ’ PL XIII ’ 

Nos. 54,56,60,62 and 63 No. 71 No. 83 Nos. 87, 88,92and96 ^ 
PL XIV 


PL XV PL XVI 


PL XVII 


Nos. 123, 125 and 127 , Nos. 137 and 140 ^ 

and -^ - (N.S. 


PL XX 


PL XXI 


No. 108 
PL XIX’ 

No. XLV). 

This should not be taken as a complete list, there may be 
other symbols which will be seen punched on both the sides 
of other coins not included in the illustrated corpus ; other classes 


1 Coins from Nos. 1 to 92 are chronologically earlier than Nos. 93 to 
138 as explained hereafter. 
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of coins with different symbol-groups will be found punched on 
the reverse with symbols already described above. 

We may now see whether there is any significance attached 
to particular symbols being punched on both sides of some 
coins. 

T^et us take for instance the last symbol described above, 
Fig. V, PI. 6 of this Art. the simple form of 3 arches one placed 
over the other two with a base lino and a crescent on top, which 
was described by previous scholars as the figure of a Chaitya 
of the Buddhists, to which it has no resemblance, but later it 
was described by Bhagawanlal Indraji as the Meru Hill. 

But some modern scliolars count it as the representation of a 
hill with a crescent on its top. The symbol was first mentioned 
by me to be connected with the Mauryas, as I found it on half 
a dozen remains of definitely known Mauryan monuments, as 
well as on many cast copper coins dug out from the Mauryan 
levels at different ancient sites, as described below :— 


(1) The hill-with-a-crescent symbol 


A 


is seen on the well 


known Sohagaura cast-copper-plate, one of the earliest known 
inscriptions, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Several 
descjriptions of it have boon published by various scholars at 
different times, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1894, p. 44 ; in the Indian Antiquary of 1896 ; in the 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of 1907 ; in the Journal of Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, Vol. VI, p. 203, and in Vol. X, p. 189 ; 
with different interpretations, but all agreeing to assign it a place 
between the period of 320 and 300 B.C., i.e. in the pre-Asokan 
period. The latest description by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal published 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, shows that it was a notice 
put on the thatched granaries specially built in the time of 
drought or famine, for the distribution of grain, etc. amongst the 
tenants. The plate bears the hill-with-a-crescent symbol, on 
the top of the lines as the central figure, (see Fig, /, PI. 7 of 
this article), along with the other symbols, which are also found 
on silver-punched coins. This symbol (3-arched-hill-with-a- 
crescent) is conspicuous on a large number of silver pundh 
marked coins, found from one end of the country to the other, 
including Afghanistan and Ceylon, which I had secured from 18 
different places ^ situated far apart, and also occur in several 
large hoards now in the Patna and Lucknow Museums, which I 
date in the same period as the Sohagaura Plate of 320 to 300 b.o. 
in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. This conclusion I pointed 
out in an article on ‘ the silver punch-marked coins and their 
age ’ published in a private booklet read before the Numismatic 


1 See notes in the 6th column opposite coin, No. 128, PI. XX, Num. 
Suppl. No. XLV, and J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXX, 1934. 
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Society’s Meeting held at Delhi in 1931. The idea was further 
supported by the chemical quantitative analysis of the coin 
bearing the hill and moon symbol ^ which taUied very nearly 
with the ingredients of the silver coins described by Kautilya 
in his Arthashastra and the prevalence throughout the country 
of that particular class of coin.^ 

(2) The same hill-and-moon sjnnbol is also seen engraved on 
the base of the sand-stone polished pillar, excavated by 
Dr. Spooner ^ in 1912 at a depth of about 15 feet at Kumrahar, 
(Patna), as illustrated on PI, 7, Fig. 2 of this article. The 
monolith was found lying in an inclined position, without any 
capital, and without any inscription on it, generally found 
on Asokan monoliths. In the words of Dr. Spooner ‘ The base 
itself is carefully smoothed but not polished, and boars a number 
of interesting symbols and Masons’-marks, amongst them a set 
of three rows of three circles each, is conspicuous, and -also the 
symbol y ; I am unable to offer any explanation of this S 3 m[ibol 
which I believe has long been familiar in India. One point of 
interest in regard to it may, however, escape notice and that is 
that very similar marks occur on certain of the Achsemenian 
monuments of early date ’. But he neither noticed nor des¬ 
cribed the figure of a flag-staff of ancient days (which are seen 
cut in stone on the gates of the main stupa of Sanchi) nor the 
symbol of the hilUmth-a-crescent engraved very prominently in 
the centre of the base. The presence of this symbol on the 
unexpected lowermost part of the pillar is not without its signi¬ 
ficance. The pillar is not Asokan, but of an earlier date, and 
scholars are now inclined to believe it to be connected with 
Chandragupta Maurya, although Dr. Spooner could not decide 
whether it was erected by Asoka or Chandragupta. Some 
scholars think it to be the remains of Chandragupta’s Hall of 
Audience. 

(3) A small matrix bearing the same S 3 ^mbol of a three- 
arched-hill and a crescent {PI. 7, Fig. 3 of this art.) was also 
dug out from 18 feet below the surface from the same site at 
Kumrahar.® 

(4) Three terracotta dishes impressed with a seal in the 
ctatre bearing four symbols {Figs. 1 and 2, PI. 8, of this art.) 
were excavated by Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh at Bulandibagh 
from the Mauryan level of 16 to 18 feet, along with a large 
number of square or rectangular cast copper coins {Figs. 3 and 4, 


^ Silver 68*6 parts, copper with lead and other base metal 31*6. 

I 

* See Num. Suppl., No. XLV, PL XX, coin No. 128, for symbol group 
and its find places in the 6th column. 

« A.S. of India, A.B., 1912-13. 

® A.S.I. R^ort 1912-13, PL XLIX, No. 10. 
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PL 8, of this art.) ^ scattered here and there exactly alike the 
two cast copper coins excavated at Samath from near the base 
of the Asokan Pillar, which also bear the two similar symbols 
of the hill-with-a-crescent, and the hollow cross like figure 



Plate 6, Fig. 8 of this art. (with an elephant, a swastila, 


a tree in railing, a Nandipada or the Brahmi ma, and a flag 
standard).^ These dishes were exhibited at the annual meeting 
of the All India Numismatic Society in December 1933, at 
Baroda by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, and explained by him to be of 
the Mauryan period, bearing the seal of the king. 

Attention is specially drawn to the two symbols the hill 
with a crescent and the hollow cross described above which are 
also seen on the terra-cotta dishes, and also on the rectangular 
cast copper coins excavated from Bulandibagh (Patna) and 
Sarnath. 

But the two cast copper coins bearing also the same two 
symbols with others described above which were dug out at 
Samath from near the Asokan Monolith, one from 1' S'' above 
and the other 1' 3" below the Asokan level there, according to 
the calculation of Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda in 1927 were pro¬ 
nounced by him to be of the Sunga period. It is curious that 
he did not take into account the depth of their finding in the 
Asokan level according to his own calculation, and wrongly 
assigned them a later date of 2nd century B.C., about a century 
later. The coins are undoubtedly of the Mauryan period, which 
is farther corroborated from the find of a largo number of exactly 
similar cast copper coins at Bulandibagh from the Mauryan 
level. 

The interpretation of the seal impressed on the terra-cotta 
dishes, bearing the two particular symbols along with others 
described above, is that the seal is of the Mauryan period, and 
most probably they are the imperial marks, the Narendrahka 
or the Rajanka of the Mauryan king, and the dishes in the 
opinion of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal were in the use of the Mauryan 
army. 

The system of putting the imperial marks on the imperial 
properties was well in practice in the time of the Mauryan kings, 
which is clearly established from the Arthashastra of Kaufilya ; 
he says in line 249 of Chapter 3, part V :— 

wr»r^iW ii 


1 The terra-ootta dishes and the coins are all in the Patna Museum, 
and I am indebted to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal who showed it to mo and kindly 
supplied me with the photographs of the dishes. 

2 See figs. 3 and 4 of PI. 8 of this Article. A.S.I.R., 19-7 -8, 

Samath excavations by Mr. Ramapr€wad Chanda. 
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The arms and the allied objects are to be marked with 
the imperial-mark, and kept in the magazine (SyudhagSra); 
again in Part 2, Chapter 29, Pr. 46, he says : 

‘ When a person substitutes an animal bearing the royal- 
brand for a private one, he shall be punished with the 6rst 
amercement This shows clearly that the royal cattle were 
branded with king’s-mark, the Rajahka, just as is done in modem 
times ; the bullocks and horses of the cavalry being branded in 
British India. The British Government Mark of an arrow¬ 
head standing on a capital I, f is impressed on every article of 
the Government of India, from a small steel-nib to swords and 
fire-arms like pistols, or big machine guns. The well known 
British Coat-of-arms depicted by a lion and a unicorn standing 
on the either sides of a shield with a crown is always seen 
impressed on the government stationery, publications, buildings, 
and even on the copper coins of 1835 and 1858. 

To what Mauryan Emperor do these terra-cotta dishes and 
the cast-copper coins bearing the two particular symbols the 
hill-with-a-crescent, and the hollow-cross or square-cross belong ? 
An answer to this question is attempted below :— 

(5) A polished monolith with Anoka’s edicts engraved on 
it was dug out at Rampurwa, with a lion-capital in 1910. The 
lion capital is now kept in the entrance hall of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, and a big solid copper bolt about 25 inches long 
and over 4| inches in thickness tapering at the two ends which 
originally connected the capital with the monolith is also 
preserved there mounted on the wall just behind the lion 
capital. 

On the copper bolt are engraved in dots with a fine pointed 
punch four symbols, (Fig, 5, PI. 8 of this article) ^ three of which 
are like those seen on the Bulandibagh terra-cotta dishes, and 
the rectangular cast copper coins described above. Only the 
figure of a small square as seen on the terracotta dishes is missing, 
but in its place is a Nandipada, along with another indistinct 
figure, to the left. 

I do not think it a far fetched conclusion to say that the 
cast-copper coins and the terra-cotta dishes which also * show 
two of the symbols, viz. the hill-with-a-crescent and the hollow- 


1 [The proper translation would be ‘One who substitutes others* 
animals by the royal bretnd ’. The unauthorized use of the royal mark is 
considered {>enal—Author.] 

* I am indebted to Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Superintendent, Indian 
Museum, Archaeological Section, Calcutta, for kindly supplying me with 
the impression of symbols on the copper bolt. 
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<^ro88, as on tho copper bolt of the Asokan period, belong approxi¬ 
mately to the same period. 

A? stated before, the silver punched coins bearing the 
simple three-arched-hill-with a-crescent symbol among others in a 
group, are probably of the period of Chandragupta, as well as 
the cast copper round and square, and the die struck coins of 
Magadha and Gandhara (Taxila) are also to bo attributed to 
him. Those illustrated in this Art. on PL 9, Figs. 1 to 10, are 
all Ohandragupta’s N.-Western coins ; and those on PL 10, 
Figs. 1 to 4:, of this art. are his Eastern issues. (Also see 
C.C.A.T., PI. II, Figs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19 ; 
PL I, Figs. 24 to 27 and 29.) It may bo objected (1) that the 
symbol of tho MlLwith-a-crescent on the Sohgaura plate may be 
the mark of some officer, (2) that the symbol engraved on the 
base of the Kumrahar pillar may be a mason’s mark, like the 
other marks, such as the 3 arrow heads, the nine small circles, 
and 3 straight lines, probably indicating the orientation and 
location of the pillar in tho buildings, (3) that the hill-with-a- 
crescent symbol on tho cylindrical matrix may be the mark of 
a private person ; (4) the same symbol seen on the Bulandibagh 
terra-cotta dishes may bo the potter’s mark ; and (5) the engraved 
figure of the hill-with-a-crescent on the copper bolt of Rampurwa 
may have been the copper-smith’s mark. But the question 
arises as to how could tlio very same symbol can be the mark 
of an officer, a mason’s mark, the mark of a private person, a 
potter’s mark and a copper-smith’s mark, when it is conspicuously 
seen on a large number of silver punch-marked (‘oins, as well as 
on several types of cast-copper and die-struck coins of Magadha 
and Gandhara (Taxila), both under the sway of Chandragupta 
Maurya, 

The most plausible explanation of the above mentioned facts 
then seems to be that the symbol of the hill-with-a-crescent which 
was known in tho early days was adopted by Chandragupta 
Maurya as his imperial mark, the Narondrahka or Rajanka men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya, and is seen on his monumental remains, as 
the system of marking the imperial properties with his Rajanka 
was the practice of the period. The symbol it seams became the 
dynastic mark, as it is also seen on the Asokan monuments and 
coins, it appears also on the signed coins of Daj^aratha ^ the 
grandson of A^oka. A6oka used the same symbol with an 
addition of the figure of the hollow-cross (Fig. 8, PI. 6 of this 
art.) as both appear together on his monuments like those 
seen on the copper bolt of the Rampurwa monolith, Kumrahar 
terra-cotta dishes, and a large number of rectangular and round 
cast-copper coins found on the ancient sites of Magadha and 


1 The signed coin of Dafiaratha is, illustrated in C.A.I., PL ITI, Fig. 5 
which was first read and identified by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal published in the 
J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XX, of 1934 with illustrations on page 286. 
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Gandhara (Taxila) illustrated in this article on PL 8, Figs, 8 
and 4 ; PL 10, Figs, 5' and 13.* 

The theory that the hill-with-crescent symbol was connected 
with the emperor Chandragupta Maurya, was also confirmed 
by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal who identified it as the monogramatic 
Rajahk of Chandragupta in his Presidential Address in the 
Seventh Indian Oriental Conference hold at Baroda in December, 
1933. 

While surveying the work done during the year he referred 
to my identification of Chandragupta’s silver punch-marked 
coins, bearing the hill-and-crescent symbol and as a further 
support of the theory gave a very befitting explanation of the 
story of the Greek writers referred to by MacCrindle in his 
famous book ‘ The invasion of India by Alexander the Great ’ 
about Chandragupta, that he was licked by a lion while asleep 
in a jungle, where he fled to save his life from the wrath of the 
Nanda king the Nandrus of the Greek writers, and that a wild 
elephant mounted him on its back, when he got awake. The 
story was naturally rejected by the historians as a myth. But 
Dr. Jayaswal very plausibly explained the story which originated 
from Chandragupta’s die-struck Karshapana coin of Taxila 
bearing the figure of a standing lion with protruding tongue /n 
front of the hill-and-the-crescent s 5 rmbol as if licking it, and 
an elephant with the same symbol over its back, as illustrated 
on PL 9, Fig, 4, of this art,^ The story most probably originated 
in Taxila on the basis of the coin, just as the origin of the 
Muhammadan story of Alexander’s having a horn originated 
from the head-gear on his coins. The people knew the hill-and- 
crescent symbol as the Rajanka of the great emperor, and took 
this figure on the coins representing Chandragupta symbolically. 
The recognition of the Rajanka of Chandragupta, enabled the 
writer to identify the cast and die-struck copper coins, as well 
as the silver punch-marked coins of Chandragupta with some 
certainty as illustrated in this article on PL 9, Figs, 1 to IQ 
and PI. 10, Figs. 1 fo 4 ^ of Magadha, Vidi^a and Gandhara. The 
identified cast copper and silver coins of A^oka, bearing the 
two symbols, the hill-and-crescent figure and the hollow-cross, 
are illustrated on PL 8, Figs. 3 and 4 and PI. 10, Fig. 5 of this 
art.® A bronze passport, Mudra of A6oka, bearing the hollow- 
cross is also shown as Fig. 13, PI. 10, of this article, it is not 
a coin and was obtained from Kosambi. 


1 Fig. 5, PI. 10 of this art. is a Bronze Passport (Mudra) of A6oka 
obtained from Kosambi. 

2 See C.C.A.I., PI. I, Fig. 28 ; PI. II, Figs. 15, 16 and 20 ; and PI. HI, 
Fig. 6. 

3 See C.C.A.I., PI. Ill, Figs. 1 and 2. 

4 C.C.A.I., PL I, Kos. 26, 26, 27 and 28; PI. II, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 14, 17 and 19. 

6 C.C.A.I., PI. I, Fig. 28, PL II, Figs. 16, 16 and 20; PL III, Fig. 6. 
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It may be pointed out here that the hollow-cross symbol is 
not seen on the silver pimched coins; probably it was not used 
on the silver coins of Asoka, but a peacock takes its place with 
the hill-and-crescent figure. 

Carlyle ^ noticed the figure of a peacock engraved on the 
Asokan pillar of Lauriya Nandangarh, which he took to be the 
royal mark of Asoka. 

The peacock and the hill-and-crescent symbols are seen on 
some silver punched coins on both sides which can be attributed 
to Asoka ^ illustrated on PL 10, Fig. 12 of this article. 


The Hxll-and-Crescent Symbol as a Reverse Figure. 

Some of the pre-Mauryan coins which do not show any 
of the said recognised Mauryan symbols, are found to be punched 
on their reverse side with the hill-and-crescent symbol in a minute 
form, like some of the Mauryan silver punched-coins which also 
bear the same small mark on their reverse. The explanation of 
this observed fact comes in a simple way. The silver punched 
coins of the Nandas and earlier kings, the predecessors of the 
emperor Chandragupta, must have been in currency when he 
succeeded to the large empire of the Nanda emperors. According 
to Greek historians, when Alexander reached the river Hyphasis 
(Beas)^ he heard that the boundary of this empire was at a dis¬ 
tance of ten days march or say about 150 miles from the said 
river. The current coins of the period of the Nandas, whom 
Chandragupta defeated, were not destroyed in one sweep 
throughout the empire, but must have remained in currency, 
along with the new punched-coins of Chandragupta. 

And when all these coins of the preceding kings, together 
with the Mauryan coins, came to be checked and tested for their 
weights by the Rupadar^aka, as was the practice in those days, 
they were punched on the reverse, with the hill-and-crescent 
symbol, the Rajanka of the emperor Chandragupta in his time. 
Many such coins are seen in several hoards ; there are some 
thirty coins of different symbol-groups, all pre-Mauryan, in my 
cabinet, as illustrated in the corpus published in the Numismatic 
Supplement, No. XLV for 1934, and J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXX. 
Coins Nos. 6 and 8, PI. IX ; Nos. 22, 23 and 26, PI. XI; Nos. 32, 
34 and 35, PI. XII; Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 51, PL XIII; Nos. 54 
56, 60, 62 and 63, PI. XIV ; No. 71 of PL XV ; No. 83, PL XVI; 
Nos. 87, 88 and 92, PL XVII; Nos. 137 and 140, PL XXI, 
all these are put under the category of pre-Mauryan coins, and 


1 A.S.I., Report 1877-80. 

2 See coin Nos. 106, 106, and 107 on PL XVIII, (Num. Suppl«, No. 
XLV). 

a Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 372. 
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are seen punched on their reverse with the hill-and-crescent 
symbol.^ 

Similarly the identified Mauryan coins illustrated on PI. 
XVII, No. 96 ; PL XIX, No. 108 ; PL XX, Nos. 123, 125 and 127 
(N.S., No. XLV) are also found punched on their reverse with 
the symbol of the hill-and-croscont, which was probably used 
by the Rupadar^aka as the imperial mark for punching on tested 
coins in Chandragupta’s time, on his as well as on the current 
coins of the preceding kings of Magadha. This seems to be the 
most plausible and natural explanation of the symbol, the 
Rajanka being punched on the reverse of the coins of Mauryan 
and pre-Mauryan coins both. 

It may be objected that the hill-and-crescent symbol is 
also seen on a large number of silver and copper coins of the 
Western Satraps of the 2nd and 3rd century a.d. How could the 
symbol be taken as the Rajanka of the emperor Chandragupta ? 
The explanation again is naturally simple, and is derived from 
a careful study of the post-Mauryan coins of the Hindu kings 
from the 2nd century b.c. down to the 3rd century a.d. of 
Northern and Southern India. The hill-and-crescent symbol 
being adopted as the Rajanka by Chandragupta in the beginning 
of the 4th century b.c. continued as the dynastic symbol on the 
Mauryan coins for several generations as described before, and 
was conspicuously the chief symbol on the currency of the 
period, having had a very wide circulation in the biggest empire 
in India, and thus persisted with some modification even on the 
coins of the Sunga kings, and others who succeeded the Mauryas. 
The copper coin of ’ Bahasatimita (Brhaspati Mitra) bears the 
same symbol of the 3 arched hill-and-crescent standing on a 
railing with a Nandipada on its top in place of the crescent 
(see Fig, 6, on PI. 10, of this article)!^ 

The coins of Pushyamitra, and Agnimitra of the Sunga 
dynasty retained the same hill symbol, but without the crescent, 
as described and illustrated by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in the J.B. 
(fc'O.R.S., Vol. XX, Parts III and IV of 1934. 

On the silver and cast-copper Kuninda coins it was further 
modified into a hill of 6 arches of 3 stories with a Chhatra on 
top, as illustrated on PI. 10, Fig. 7 of this article.^ 

On the cast copper coins of Kosambi with the lanky bull, 
it appears as a bare hill of 6 arches in 3 tiers as in Fig. 10, PI. 10, 
of this article.^ 

We see the same symbol further modified on the lead "and 
potin coins of the Andhras of the south. Gotamiputra Vilivaya- 

% 


1 See reverse symbols in the 4th columns of the plates referred to 
above. 

2 C.C.A.I., PL V, Fig. 11. 

3 C.C.A.I., PL V, Figs. 2 and 3. 

4 C.C.A.I., PL V. Fig. 7. 
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kura has a hill of 10 arches of 4 tiers with a Swastika on his 
coins (see C.C.A.I., PL XXI, 6). Gotamiputra Sri Yajna changed 
it into a hill of 6 arches of 3 tiers, with a crescent on its top, 
and added a conch and a flower on either side of it, with a wavy 
line below, on his silver and load coins, as illustrated on PL 1(), 
Fig. 9 of this article.^ 

On the coin of Mulanda it is seen as a hill of 8 arclies of 3 
tiers the topmost being bigger, as illustrated on PI. 10, Fig. 8 
of this article. 

The Western Satrapaa adopted the same symbol in its 
original simple form of the 3 arched hill-and-crescent with a 
further addition of the sun and crescent on the right and left 
side of it with a wavy line below, representing a river ; an 
illustration of the silver coin of Rudradaman T, son of Jayadaman 
dated Saka 87 (a.d. 165), is given on PI. 10, Fig. 11, of this article. 

The symbol continued for about a couple of centuries on 
the Satrapa coins of Malwa and Gujarat till the rise of 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, who replaced the hill-and-crescent 
symbol with his Garuda emblem on his silver coins of the same 
type, when he conquered Malwa and the s 3 mibol of the hill- 
and-crescent disappeared for ever, having persisted for over six 
centuries in various forms on the silver, copper, load, and potin 
coins of northern and southern India. Several such examples 
of a symbol or figure persisting for centuries on the coins of 
various kings in different parts of the country are known in the 
Indian Numismatics, for instance the symbol probably repre¬ 
senting the Rajahka of the Great Kushans seen on their Dinars, 
Fig. 4, PL 6 of this art. continued for several centuries on the 
coins of the Great and later Guptas. The Horse-man and the 
couchant Bull seen on the coins of the Brahmana King of Ohind 
and the Kabul Valley, continued somewhat modifi^ on the 
coins of the Tomar dynasty of Ajmer, the Rathaurs of Kannauj, 
the Chauhans of Delhi, and the Narwar kings who imitated the 
same figures on their coins, even the billon coins of Mahanunad- 
bin-Sam, Altamash and his successors bear the same figures. 
It appears that the moon-on-hill symbol existed in a slightly 
different form before the Mauryans came to power who adopted 
it as the royal mark, giving it a definite form of a 3-arched hill 
with a crescent on its top. It is seen as 3 arched doors adjacent 
to each other, the middle one being the bigger of the two, and 
topped with a crescent on the early copper punched coins of 
Rajgir of the 100 Rattis weight of the time of Bimbisara the 
father of Ajata^atru the contemporary of Buddha, as illustrated 
on PI. 9, Fig. 11, as Fig. 5, PI. 6, of this article. There is a clear 
mention of it in the early Buddhistic Attta-Katha :— 

1 C.C.A.I., PI. XII, Fig. 9. 

* Attha Katha Vinaya Pi^aka II Par4gika. 
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In the city of Rajagaha (Rajgir) Karshapanas of 20 
Mashakas ^ or 100 Rattis were prevalent, and a Pa da of 6 
Mashakas. 

Its other form on the probably pre-Mauryan silver punched- 
coins is somewhat like the above described figure of 3 arched 
gates standing separately,, the middle one being the bigger of 
the two, but without a crescent, as illustrated on PL 9, Fig. 13 ; 
nice Fig. (5, PI. 6 o/ this article. 

Its third modified form on silver punch-marked coins is 
seen enclosed in another arch without any crescent but standing 
on a tank containing two swimming fishes, with a Damaru on 
the top of the enclosing arch, as is seen on the silver coins of 
pre-Mauryan type illustrated on PI. 9, Fig.A2 ; like the Fig. 7, 
on PI. 6 of this article. 

Fig. S, PL 6 of this art. The figure of a peacock perched 
on a hill, has been already described, it seems to be connected 
with Asoka, sec coin Fig. 12, PL 10, of this article. His other 
silver coins bearing other symbols have not been identified as 
yet. Similarly the silver piinched-coins of Bindusara his father 
is awaiting identification. 

It would not be in vain to search them out of the coins 
illustrated in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, on 
Plates XVII and XVIIT from amongst the coins Nos. 93 to 104. 

j^other conspicuous symbol Fig. T, PI. 6 of this art., 
described as bales of cotton by Cunningham and Caduceus by 
Theobald, appears on the obverse of pre-Mauryan coins, but it 
reappears with the hill-and-crescent symbol on the coins of the 
Mauryan period, and is also seen on the reverse of the Mauryan 
coins only. Whether it was reintroduced by Ghandragupta or 
Bindusara or Asoka on the coins, is difficult to say in the present 
circumstances of our scanty knowledge about the symbols. 

It will be seen by the study of the group-symbols of the 
Early, the Middle period^ and Mauryan coins, that some of the 
symbols seen on the Mauryan coins were quite new which never 
appeared on the Early or the Middle period coins, while some are 
exactly similar to those which were punched on the coins of the 
Middle period and the Early coins.® 

Fig. /, PL 6 of this article is another pre-Mauryan symbol 
which appears on the obverse and reverse of pre-Mauryan coins 
but has not been seen on the Mauryan coins. 

Fig. B, PL 6 of this article is another noteworthy symbol, 
and is one of the earliest figures known on the punched^coins! 

I have not seen a single hoard of early or later period coins in 


1 The Mashaka was a copper coin of 6 Rattis mentioned by Kautilva 

and Manu. ^ 

2 Described in the next Chapter of this article. 

8 Compare the symbol groups of Pis. XVIII, XIX and XX with 
those illustrated on Pis. T to VIII and IX to XVII of N.S. No XLV or 
J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXX. . V, or 
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which the symbol is not seen either as a single figure or in com¬ 
bination with compound symbols. The only exception is the 
lot of 33 bent-bars, Salakas of 100 Rattis weight found with other 
1,173 pre-Mauryan coins and the drachm and tetra-drachm of 
Alexander, excavated from the Bhir mound, the earliest site at 
Taxila, by Sir J. Marshall in 1924-25.^ 

This figure was designated as the Taurnie symbol by previous 
scholars, but Sir J. Marshall calls it the N4ndipada, and 
Dr. Jayaswal thinks that it may be the Brahmi ft M on the 
Mauryan coins as it appears inverted like Fig. 9, PL 6 of this 
art. on their cast copper coins similar to the letter M on some of 
the Asokan inscriptions. 

In what sense it was actually used in the very early days of 
the Buddha and perhaps pre-Buddha times is difficult to say at 
present. A careful survey of all the symbol-groups as stated 
above will show the truth of the statement. It seems to be one 
of the earliest symbols which survived for a long time but is 
now forgotten. 

III. Silver Punch-marked Coins of different Periods 
AND Localities. 

In the first part of my article published in the Num. Suppl. 
No. XLV, and J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XXX, silver punched coins have 
been divided into three periods, and tentatively designated there 
as the coins of the latery middle, and early periods. The terms 
and divisions need explanation and elucidation with facts and 
figures. 

It is a well-known fact that the system of manufacturing 
inscribed coins of silver and copper cast or die-struck, bearing 
the name of the King in the genitive form came in vogue, in 
Northern India most probably after the Indo-Greek system of 
coinage from the 3rd quarter of the 2nd century B.C., though the 
punched coinage continued up to the 3rd century a.d., and in the 
Deccan their gold coins ^ with or without legend with punched 
symbols are known up to the 9th century of the Christian era. 
In the opinion of some scholars the silver-punched coins were 
minted so abundantly in the 3rd century b.c., that they remained 
in currency up to the 1st or 2nd century a.d. in the Northern 
part of the peninsula. 

A large number of copper and some silver inscribed coins 
were published long before by Sir A. Cunningham in his coins of 
Ancient India. Most of them have been read and identified to 
bo the coins of the last quarter of the 2nd and beginning of the 
1st century b.o. of the Sunga Kings who succeeded the Mauryas, 

1 ArohsBologlcal Survey of India Report, 1924-25, PI. IX. 

2 A gold punch marked coin of the Deccan is illustrated on PI. 11, 
Fig. 7 of this article, note the legend at the bottom side. 
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by Dr. K. P. Jaya»swal both on the basis of palaeography and the 
Pauranic records of dynasties which are now recognized by most 
of the Western scholars like Rapson, Rhys Davids, Pargiter and 
others. It should not be understood that the inscribed coins 
were first introduced in the last quarter of the 2nd century b.c. 
in the country. The system of minting inscribed coins was 
known in the time of the Mauryas specially on the copper coins, 
or even earlier in the N.W. part of India, as is evident from the 
copper coins illustrated in C.O.A.I., PI. II, Pigs. 17, 21 and 22 ; 
and PI. Ill, Pigs. 5, 8, 9,10, 11 and 13 of which the coins No. 17, 
PI. II, and No. 5, PI. Ill are undoubtedly Mauryan as they 
bear the simple figure of the hill-and-crescent. These coins 
have been read, identified and published by Dr. Jayaswal in the 
J.B. & O.R.S., Vol. XX, of 1934 and also mentioned in the 
J.R.A.S. of October 1935, to be the Mauryan coins of the N.W. 
parts of the country. 

The punch-marked coinage was at its zenith and minted 
abundantly in the time of the Great Mauryas, after which it 
declined being displaced by the issue of inscribed or ‘ signed ’ 
coins (as Dr. Jayaswal calls them) by the Sunga kings. These 
identified Mauryan punch-marked coins have been designated 
as the coins of the later period by me, the term being synonymous 
with the Mauryan period. 

Coins of the Middle Pbbiod. 

The ancient kingdom of Magadha which was no bigger than 
the modem districts of Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
in the time of the Buddhd ^ l^gan to expand into an Empire 
from the time of Ajata^atru who came to the throne about 
eight years before the Nirvana or death of Gautama Buddha, 
by engulfing the confederacy of Vaisali—modem Tirhut, the 
kingdom of Ko^ala, modem Oudh including Kashi, modem 
Benares; and in the time of the Nanda Pangs some 150 years 
after, the Empire of Magadha further expanded by adding 
Avantl, modem Malwa; Panchal * modern Parrukhabad, and the 
Bareilly Divisions ; and the kingdom of ^urasenas of Mathura, 
reaching up to the border of the Punjab when Dhana Nanda, 
the contemporary of Alexander was ruling over Magadha, the 
then biggest Empire in Northern India in the last quarter of 
the 4th century b.c. All the said records are counted as the 
historical facts by Western scholars® and also mentioned by 
the Greek historians. 

__ 

^ OanAridg^ History of India, Vol. I, Chap. VEI—^The Barly History 
of the Buddhists by Dr Rhys Davids, pp 171 to 174. 

* Ibid ,—Chapter XIII by Prof. Rapson, pp. 305 to 316. 

9 Pargiter, Rapson, Vincent Smith and others. A mention of the 
Great Magadha Empire is made by the Greek historians in the time of 
Alexander. See Comb, Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 372. 
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As it is now fully established without an iota of doubt that 
the silver punch-marked coins were in currency long before the 
Alexander’s invasion of N.-W. India, we cannot ignore the silver 
and copper punched coins of the Magadha Kings from the 
time of Ajat^atru down to the Nandas. It seems an impossibility 
to think that the Nanda Kings and their predecessors could have 
managed the vast Empire of Magadha without any silver and 
copper coinage, if not gold. 

What and where are their coins will be the question con¬ 
fronting us. But the answer is very simple and comes from the 
punch-marked silver coins themselves. 

The coins are generally found mixed abundantly with the 
Mauryan coins bearing the hill-and-crescent symbol up to the 
present day from one end of the country to the other, we handle 
them without knowing, whenever we handle a lot of punch- 
marked coins. They are awaiting identification. 

Sometimes they are found in hoards without any Mauryan 
coins. I know of two such hoards consisting of purely pre- 
Mauryan coins, which I had the opportunity of carefully examin¬ 
ing. The one is already published by Sir J. Marshall a hoard 
of 1,173 coins as the Bhir mound Taxila hoard found with the 
coins of Alexander and Philip Aredaeus his successor, and a 
Persian coin of the Daraius type in the A.S.I. Eeport, 1924-25^ 
with illustrations. Another lot was purchased by Mr. Srinath 
Sah of Benares from Ahraura town of Mirzapur District. Only 
150 coins out of 300 or more could be secured, the rest went to 
the melting pot. All these coins appear to be hoarded before the 
Mauryans came to power, as not a single coin bearing the hill- 
and-crescent symbol is seen on them, neither on the obverse nor 
on the reverse side of the coins. Some 50 of these coins are 
in my cabinet which I have illustrated on Plates IX to XVII, 
with a mention of their find-place in the 6th column of the plates, 
in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934. 

All the coins from the successors of Ajata6atru ^ the con¬ 
temporary of Buddha down to the last Nanda king, who was 
succeeded by the Mauryans, are designated as the punched- 
coins of the Middle Period in the article, for the sake of difEerentia- 
tion and identification. The identified Mauryan coins help to 
differentiate them chronologically. All such coins as far as I 
could collect up to 1932, are illustrated in a tentative chrono¬ 
logical order (described hereafter) on Pis. IX to XVII, coins 
Nos. 1 to 92 in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, now 
awaiting identification of their kings by the scholars and numis¬ 
matists. 


1 Ajatasatru came to the throne about 8 years before the demise of 
Buddha in about 491 b.o., Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p, 312,. 
but according to Ceylon Chronology in 662 b.o. 
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The Mauryas could not have been the only kings who minted 
the Punch-marked silver coins, as some numismatists have 
thought it to be the case.' It appears that these earlier rulers 
coined abundantly, so much so that even after their downfall, 
and the change in the system of coinage, they continued in 
currency up to the 2nd century a.d. 


Early Punch-marked Coins. 

A brief political and geographical history of Buddha ai^d 
pre-Buddha period, though scanty would be helpful for the 
explanation and identification of Early punched-coins. 

It is now historically recognized by the indologists and 
historians from the study of Early Sanskrit and Buddhistic 
literature that India before C4autama Buddha was divided into 
many big monarchies, and small kingdoms, as well as some 
republics of free clans,* of which 16 monarchies are specially 
mentioned in the early texts, they are :— 

Anga * (modern Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts). 

Magadha (a portion of Southern Behar, Patna and a part of 
Gaya District). 

Videha (Janakpur and the vicinity in N. Behar). 

Ka6i (Benares District). 

Ko^ala (Oudh). 

Vajji (Vai6ali of Lichhavis in N. Tirhut). 

Vanasa or Vatsa (Allahabad District on the S. bank of the 
Jumna river). 

Panchala (Bareilly and Farrukh4bad Divisions). 

Kuru (Meerut and Delhi Districts). 

Surseni (Mathura District). 

Avanti (Malwa). 

Gandliara (Peshdwar and Frontier Districts). 

Kamboja (Territories to the N.-W. of Indus). 

Kalinga (Orissa). 

Sauvira (Sophir of Ptolemy, the sea board in Sindh). 

Malla, Cheti, Machha and Assaka are also mentioned but 
their location is not correctly identified. 

Out of these kingdoms and monarchies of Northern India, 
the following kingdoms are specially mentioned of the lifetime 
of Buddha which had undergone some political and geographical 
changes:— 


The Mauryan Silver punched coins indicate a highly evolved stage 
of coinage as compared with the early pimched coins. 

* Otimbridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 175. 

« Ibid ,, p. 172. 
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Ko^ala ^—including Ka6i—(modem Oudh and part of 
U.P.), in area about the size of France, with its king Pasenadi or 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of Buddha. 

Magadha—(Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur an<l Monghyr Districts), 
with its old Capital Rajagaha—Rajgir, the ruins of which are 
considered the oldest identified remains in Behar, with Bimbisdr 
its king also contemporary of Buddha. The kingdom was further 
expanded into an empire by Ajata^atru his son, after the 
lifetime of Buddha, who invaded Ka.4i, the Vajjian confederacy 
of Vai^ali (N. Tirhut) and the great kingdom of Kosala,^ and 
built a fortress at Pataliputra on the southern bank of the Ganges 
in about the middle of the 6th century b.c. 

AvantT,—including Assaka (Malwa), whose king was Pajjot 
(Pradyota) also contemporary of Buddha, with his capital Ujjeni. 

The kingdom of Surasenas of Madhura (Mathura) with 
its king Subahu another contemporary of Buddha. 

Vamsa or Vatsa—(on the Southern bank of Jumna in the 
xAllahabad Division), with its capital Kosambi modem Kosam, 
with its mler Udena also a contemporary of Buddha, though 
there is no mention of Panchal and Gandhara and some Southern 
Kingdoms of Saurastra and Andhra in the Buddhist books, yet 
they all existed undoubtedly in the time of Buddha. 

Coins were current in the lifetime of Buddha and even 
before his birth, which are clearly mentioned with their names 
in the early Buddhistic literature like Atthakathas already 
referred to before, and the early Jataka stories which deal with 
the social and economic life of 7th and 8th centuries b.c. The 
commentary of Vinaya Pitaka® tells us that in the time of 
Bimbisara Pddas of 5 Mashakas or 25 Rattis were prevalent, 
Karshapanas of Silver and Gold Nishka and Copper Mashakas are 
also mentioned in the stories of Champeya, Bliuri Dutta, Udaya 
and Sankhapala Jatakas, as stated by Dr. Bhandarkar in his 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921.^ 

Cunningham in his coins of Ancient India has emphatically 
mentioned in two places that Kahapana (Karshapana) was 
known in the lifetime of Buddha. 

In conclusion it can be safely said that copper and silver 
punched coins existed in the time of Buddha and wore current 
in the different independent monarchies of his period. 

Again to the questions whether the punched silver and 
copper coins of the Buddha’s lifetime still exist ? If available, 
how could they be identified ? 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 178 to 188 by Rhys Davids. 

2 Vincent A. Smith’s Oxford History of India, p. 46. 

2 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. Ill, Calcutta 
University Press. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 48-60. 

» C,C,A,I,, pp. 20, 42 and 64. 
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My humble reply is that they exist, and are available and 
can be identified to some extent. There are silver and copper 
punched coins in my own cabinet, and in the cabinets of other 
numismatists, as well as in the Museums of Lucknow, Patna, 
Bombay and Taxila, which I have reasons to believe are of early 
types of the period of Buddha, of the different monarchies 
which were independent at that time, like the small kingdom of 
Magadha before it expanded into an empire, Ko^ala, Panchala, 
the kingdom of Surasenas, Asmaka and Gandhdra, which I 
have already studied—of these only 3 types of the local coins of 
Magadha, Kosala, Surasenas have been illustrated in my paper 
published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and 
also in the Journal and Proceedings of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1934, No. 3. 

The early local Gandhara (Taxila) punch-marked coins 
were published partly and illustrated by Sir J. Marshall in the 
Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1924-25. 

The Wai hoard now in the Bombay Museum published by 
Cordington in the J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XII, are probably the 
early coins of Asmaka. 

There arc two new hoards of early types now sent to me for 
classification—one of which I think comes from the site of 
Ancient Panchdla, a description of which will be published soon. 

All such local coins of the lifetime of Buddha and earlier 
of the then independent monarchies of Kosala, Magadha, 
Surasenas, Saurastra and GSndhara excavated from the localities 
which lie within the identified area of those ancient kingdoms 
are classed as the punched coins of the Early Period, and I 
do not think it an unnecessary repetition to describe them again, 
with reasons for classifying them as such, into the three chrono¬ 
logical divisions, described before. 

(1) The punched coins of Buddha and pre-Buddha periods 
of a different standard weight of 25 Rattis, which are found 
from particular identified localities of the ancient independent 
kingdoms, from the middle of the 6th century b.c.^ and earlier 
back to the 7th or 8th century b.c., are classed as the Early 
coins. They generally bear 4 bold and rarely one to two symbols, 
of crude, but bold and simple designs.' 

(2) Punched coins of the post-Buddha period down to the 
time of last Nanda King, when Magadha became an Empire in 
Northern India already described before, which are met 'even 
now from places situate wide apart in the country, of 32 R'atti 
i|(tandard weight, with 5 symbols, of many similar types in 
every hoard, are classed as the coins of the Middle Period—of 
the times covering from the middle of the 6th century b.c. to 
the last quarter of the 4th century before Christ. 


1 Buddha died in 48.3 b.c. according to Rhys Davids, but in 544 b.c. 
according to Ceylon texts, which seems to be authentic. 
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(3) The punched coins of the Mauryan ^ period most of 
which have been identified by me are the Imperial coins of 
Magadha the biggest Empire in ancient Indian History, and of 
32 Rattis standard weight; they are found up to the present 
day in large numbers, generally mixed with the pre-Mauryan 
coins from one end to the other of the country, even from the 
border of Sist&n, Kabul Valley and Deccan, have been designated 
as the punched coins of the Later Period, ranging from the last 
quarter of the 4th century b.c. down to the last quarter of the 
2nd century b.o., when the 6unga Kings came to power. It is 
well known now that after the down-fall of the Mauryas—the 
system of punched coins was displaced by the signed or inscribed 
coins. No punch-marked coins of the 1st century b.c. are known 
to exist, though they were current probably for several centuries, 
after the Mauryas. 

Three very much worn silver punched coins weighing only 
35 and 42 grains instead of 57-6 grains the full weight were dis¬ 
covered by Cunningham from the deposit at the foot of Vajrdsana 
(Buddha’s throne) in the temple of Mahabodhi of the 2nd century 
A.D, at Buddhagaya—clearly indicating that the coins represent 
a degenerated condition of silver currency and were worn nearly 
blank by long use.^ 

Coins of two different hoards illustrated on Pis. I, II, III 
and VI in the Num. Suppl. No. XLV, each of a peculiar type 
and particular symbol-groups of 2 different periods found from 
places situated in the identified area of the then independent 
Kingdom of Ko§ala of pre-Buddha or post-Buddha days are 
now known. No coins of these two types and symbol-groups 
have been excavated in any other part of the country up to this 
time like the other common punched coins. 

1 think it would not be wrong to allot them to the kingdom 
of Kosala to the period when it was an independent kingdom, 
before Ajatasatru engulfed it into Magadha in the middle of 
the 6th century b.c. These coins may be of the lifetime of 
Buddha or of the period before his birth. 

The said coins in my collection were found on weighing to 
be about 24 Rattis or 43 grains or a little below, hence I took 
them to be the coins of 24 Rattis standard weight as mentioned 
in my previous thesis, but this was not an accurate calculation, 
some allowance should have been made for their wear and tear 
due to their old age. They are actually of 25 Rattis standard 
weight, is further supported by another hoard of over 1,400 coins 
exactly of the type and symbol-groups as illustrated on PL VI 
of the Num. Suppl. No. XLV, excavated from Kheri District of 
Oudh, now in the Lucknow Museum, known as Paila hoard. 

^ Chandra Gupta Maury a came to the throne in 321 b.o. Cambridge 
History of India. 

2 For illustration of the coin, see Pig. 16, PI. I, C.C.A.I., and its 
description on p. 56. 
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The majority of coins in the lot weigh over 24 Rattis and 
some are as heavy as 24*7 Rattis, and I now take the opportunity 
to correct it. They are the Padas or J of 100 Rattis standard 
weight coins, which were current in the lifetime of Buddha 
and even earlier. There is a mention of this 25 Ratti Kahapana, 
Karshapana in the Attakatha referred to before; in the ^atpatha 
Brahmana coins of 100 Rattis are mentioned which are not known 
in Kautiiya's or Manu's works which are of relatively later dates. 

I also conclude that in the lifetime of Buddha and earlier, 
copper and silver coins of 25 Rattis and their multiples, of 50 
and 100 Rattis weight or sub multiples, of 25 and 12J Rattis 
were current. All such coins are already existing in the Taxila 
Museum,^ and there are some in my own cabinet, which I shall 
publish when describing the copper punch-marked coins in 
another article. 

Another lot of 25 well preserved coins illustrated on PI. XXXI 
in the Num. 8uppl., No. XLV, which were purchased from 
Mathura fresh from a hoard, 2 or 3 of them weigh a little over 
25 Rattis—^which may be due to the selection of a heavier Ratti 
in that locality. These coins also come under the same category 
of 25 Rattis weight, bearing 4 bold, crude and simple symbols 
and are the local coins of the independent kingdom of Surasenas 
of Chandra Bansi dynasty of the period long before Mahapadma 
Nand included it in his Empire of Magadha in about 350 B.c. 
I am inclined to put the coins two centuries earlier in the life¬ 
time of Buddha, being of the Pada type. 

Another lot of coins illustrated on PI. VTII of the N.S., 
No. XLV, which are the half Puranas of 16 Rattis come under 
the category of post-Buddhistic coins. A hoard of 1,251 exactly 
similar coins was excavated in the Unao District (Oudh) now 
in the Lucknow Museum, a brief description of which has already 
been given before, as well as the Golakhpur hoard illustrated on 
Pis. IV and V of the N.S., No. XLV, which have been published 
by Mr. Walsh in the J.B. & O.R.S. seem to be the coins of 
post-Buddhistic period. As stated elsewhere, the Golakhpur 
coins are a connecting link between the Early and the pre- 
Mauryan coins. They are the earliest known coins of 32 Rattis 
weight with 5 symbols, bearing chiefly the figure of the sun ^ and 
a Chakra.® 

The coins are most probably of the time of Uddai Bhadda 
son of Ajdtasatru of Magadha of the 5th century b.c. as -des¬ 
cribed before. 

^ Other coins obtained from Magadha of a finer execution, 
ind of 32 Rattis standard weight bearing the similar 2 symbols 


1 Not yet published—^The coins are illustrated on PI. VII, of this 
article, Fim. 1 to 5. 

2 Probably representing Surya Vansi Kings of Magadha. 

8 The Ch^ra symbol probably is indicative of Cl^ravarti Bdjd. 
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of the sun and the Chakra with variations may be taken as the 
coins of the Surya Vansi Kings and Emperors of Magadha. 

And it is not wrong to say that the coins bearing the symbols 
of the sun and a Chakra along with other three figures are all of 
Magadha Empire of the post-Buddha period, notwithstanding, 
that they are found up to this time from one end to the other of 
the country. 

The above mentioned facts and reasons may not appeal to 
be fully convincing to scholars not thoroughly acquainted with 
the silver punch-marked coins of different tjrpes, but the theories 
offer the most befitting explanations of the facts and findings, 
of the early historj^ and geography of India in the lifetime of 
Buddha, and the findspots of such crude local coins as well as 
their weight of a different standard of 25 Rattis, not known to 
Kautilya or Manu, but mentioned in the early Brahmana and 
Buddhistic books. 


Grouping of Symbols on the Punched Coins. 

As stated before the Early coins of Buddha and pre-Buddha 
periods of different independent Kingdoms of Northern India 
are generally punched with four symbols ^ in methodically 
arranged groups, two of which remain unchanged while the 
remaining two are varied, forming sometimes long series. 

The most natural explanation of changing of two symbols, 
with the other two remaining as constant figures on a particular 
type of coins found from different localities, can be that either a 
symbol was changed leaving the first three unchanged every 
time whenever a fresh batch of coins was struck, or the change 
was made every year to differentiate them from the coins of the 
previous years in the reign of the same king. The other or the 
3rd symbol was probably changed when a new king of the 
dynasty came to the throne. If this theory be correct then it 
can be inferred that in a batch of early coins consisting of a 
series of symbols of a particular group,—the series with the 
variations of the 4th symbol may belong to one king, and those 
with a variation of 2 symbols also forming another series may 
be of another king of the same dynasty; a few examples will 
not be out of place here. 

Take for instance the early coins illustrated on Pis. I, II 
and ni, Num. Suppl., No. XLV, the coins Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
seem to be of one king, but Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 may be of 
another king of the same dynasty and the coins Nos. 11 and 12 
may be of a 3rd one. 


1 Coins beeuing one or two symbols of the early j^riod are also met 
but are very rare. There are two such coins in my Cabinet from Madhuri, 
Diet. Arrah. 
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The same case appears with the early coins illustrated on 
PI. VI. Where the coins Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are probably of one 
king but Nos. 4 and 6 may be of another monarch of the same 
dynasty, and so on. 

The same condition holds good in explaining the variations 
of symbols in the series of a particular group-symbols on the 
coins of the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan monarchs and emperors, 
which bear groups of 5 symbols where the two symbols remain 
as constant figures witii fche variation of the 3rd for the king and 
the remaining 2 for the change of years and place most probably. 
For example the post-Mauryan early coins of the Golakhpur 
hoard of the Magadha Kingdom, illustrated pn Pis. IV and V, 
Num. Suppl., No. XLV, show the same variations. 

It will be noticed that the Ist two symbols remain the same 
on all the 105 coins but the 3rd changes ; in coins Nos. 4 to 63, 
the 3rd symbol is the same, they seem to belong to one king, the 
4th is also the same, only the 6th is varied. Coins Nos. 70 to 89 
have another symbol as their 3rd figure in the group, the 4th 
remains also the same in all the 10 coins with variations of 6th 
symbol, these coins may be of another king of the same d 3 ma 8 ty. 
Similarly coins 98 to 100 have an elephant as the 3rd symbol in 
the group, they seem to be of another king of the same dynasty, 
and so with the coins 101 and 102. 

There is no question that all these coins belong to one 
dynasty having been found in a single hoard from one place, 
as already described on pages 13 and 14 of the N.S., No. XLV. 

Many such instances of the pre-Mauryan coins can be cited, 
but I would suffice with one more example to avoid lengthening. 

The study of symbol-groups illustrated on Plates IX to 
XVII, up to coin No. 92 would clearly indicate many such 
instances of variations of symbols in the series of group-symbols. 

Group symbols illustrated on Pis. XIII, XIV and XV from 
coins Nos. 46 to 92 of the N.S., No. XLV, will show the Ist two 
symbols, the figure of the sun, and the Chakra (formed of 3 
Nandipadas in ovals and 3 arrow heads placed symmetrically 
round a small circle with a dot) remaining as constant figures, 
but the 3rd s 3 rmbol has changed probably with the change of the 
king. 

. On coins 46 to 47, the 4th figure also remains the same, 
they seem to be of one king while coins 48 to 49 may belong to 
another and coins 61 and 62 may be of a third monarch of the 
same dynasty. But the coins 63 to 66 forming a long series are 
undoubtedly of another king of the same dynasty who probably 
reigned for a longer time.' The coins of this class 29 are found 


1 Several other coins of class 29 series with different variations of 
4th and 5th symbols, not illustrated on the above plates, have been 
noticed in other hoards after the publication of my article—^they all seem 
to be of the same King. 
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in majority in every hoard I have come across up to this time, 
next to Mauryan coins with which they are mixed, and even in 
the hoard of pre-Mauryan coins they are found in majority— 
I have noticed this in the Teregna, Purneah and Gorhoghat ^ 
hoards which contain Mauryan coins, in the Patna Museum; 
in the Wadia collection of the Bombay Museum, and in the 
Peshawar hoard described by Dr. Spooner.^ 

They are also found in majority in the pre-Mauryan hoard 
of Bhirmound (Taxila) published by Sir J. Marshall.'^ 

It appears that the said coins of class 29,4 which are found 
mixed abundantly with the Mauryan coins are the coins of the 
immediate predecessor of Chandragupta, and it is suspected to 
be the coins of Mahapadma Nanda, the son of a ^udra woman 
who ruled for 28 or more years and was powerful to expand 
the Magadha Empire still further by adding Kalinga^ (Orissa) 
and the kingdom of Surasenas® (Mathura Dist.). 

Though there is no numismatic or archaeological proof of 
its identity yet the probability is in favour of Mahapadma 
Nanda of the New Nanda Kings. Now coming to the Mauryan 
coins illustrated on plates XVII to XX, Num. SuppL, No. XLV, 
from coins Nos. 93 to 131, all bearing the hill-and-crescent S5nnbol, 
the Rajahka of Chandragupta, which became the dynastic symbol 
of the Mauryas, as shown before, it will be noticed that the 1st 3 
symbols of the groups in the entire series remain as constant 
figures on all the coins, but the 4th symbols of the groups are 
varied, forming the series of their own classes. 

Coins Nos, 93 to 104 of class 40A may be the coins of a 
particular Mauryan King. Coins No. 105 to 107 of class 40B, 
with a peacock may bo of another; similarly coins 108 and 109 
of class 40C; Coins 110 to 112, of class 40D ; coins 113 to 115, 
and 121 to 124 of class 40E; coins 128 to 130 of class 40J, seem 
to be the coins of different Mauryan kings. 

In all there have been found up to the time 9 different 
classes, from 40A to 40J, with variations of the 4th symbol 
in the groups, one of which the class H was recognized by me to 
belong to Chandragupta, specially coin No. 128, on account of 
its find all over India, and its metal ingredients tallying with 
those described by Kautilya; the other 8 may be the coins of 
his 8 descendents in the dynasty. 

It could not be said in the present circumstances as which 
of the remaining 8 classes belong to what king. 


1 Published by Mr. Walsh in the J.B. <Sb O.R.S.. Vol. V, 1919f 
pp. 160-^164. 

^ Published by Dr. Spooner in the A,S. of India Reporty 1906-6. 

8 See A.S. of India Reporty 1924-25. 

4 See PI. XIV, Num. SuppL, No. XLV. 

ft Cambridge Hist, of Indioy Vol. I, pp. 313 to 315, by Prof. Raprfon. 
ft The country of Surasenas was usurped by Mahapadma Nanda. 
Pargiter A.I.H. Traditions, p. 180. 
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Dr. K. P. Jayaswal has given a genealogical table of the 
Mauryan dynasty from the Vayu and Brahma Puranas ^ which 
may be enumerated here :— 

(1) Chandragupta Maurya—^who ruled the Empire of 

Magadha for 24 years. 

(2) Bindusara his son—^who ruled for 26 years. 

(3) A4oka the grandson of Chandragupta—who reigned 

over a bigger Empire than his grand-father, for 

36 years. 

(4) DaSaratha the grandson of A^oka was on throne fpr 

8 years only. 

(5) Samprati son of Da^aratha wielded the power for 

9 years. 

(6) Sali^uka—^ruled for 13 years. 

(7) Devadharman—^reigned for a short time of 7 years. 

(8) ^atadharma was in power for 8 years. 

(9) Brhada^va the last, ruled for 7 years. 

It may be noted that only 9 Emperors and kings of the 
Mauryan dynasty are mentioned in the Puranas and recognized 
by the scholars, the Mauryan coins as illustrated are also of 9 
classes, known up to this time as described before. 

May it not be that these 9 classes of coins all bearing the 
hill-and-croscent symbol belong to the very 9 Mauryan monarchs 
of which 2 have been identified. 

But there may bo other coins of different symbol groups 
belonging to the Mauryas, over and above the coins already 
illustrated, but they have not been identified as yet. 

CONNBOTING LiNKS BETWEEN TWO SYMBOL GROUPS. 

On a careful examination of the illustrated symbol groups in 
the 3rd columns of the plates, it will be noticed that the change 
of location of the last symbol in the group changes the group 
series, and the coin which indicates such a change, stands as 
the connecting link between the two series of the same class. 

Take for instance coins 1, 2 and 3 on PI. I (N.S., No. XLV) 
it will be noticed that Nos. 1 and 2 bear the first 3 symbols 
common to both, marked as class L A; the fourth symbol of 
the coin No. 2, is a design of 6 crescents with stars in their 
arms put round a small circle symmetrically, this very figure 
appears as the 3rd symbol on the coins Nos. 3, 4 and 5, with a 
^Hexagram as their 4th symbol in the group, marked as class 
LB. 

Thus it can be said that the coin No. 2, is a connecting 
link between the classes L A and L B, and indicates the order. 


1 J.B. d? O.R,S., Vol. XX, of 1934, p. 279. 
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viz. that the coins Nos. 3, 4 and 5, should be placed after the 
coins Nos. 1 and 2, as is done on the plate or vice versa. 

This is not without a significance. 

The same methodical change of location of the last symbol 
in a group is also observed in the various series of different 
classes of coins of the pre-Mauryan and Mauryan periods. 

For example on Plate XI, (N.S., No. XLV) coins 22, 23 and 
24 belong to the same class marked as 13A, the first 4 symbols 
in the groups are common on the 3 coins : the 5th symbol on 
coin No. 24, which is a conventional form of a tree is seen as 
the 4th figure of the group on coin No. 25, this alteration changes 
the series, and therefore to differentiate them they are sub¬ 
classed as 13A and 13B, forming two different series of class 13.^ 

Another example out of the pre-Mauryan coins can be cited. 
Coins illustrated on Pis. XIV and XV (N.S., No. XLV) from 
Nos. 53 to 65 of class 29A, bear the 1st 4 symbols common to 
them all, with various symbols as their 5th in the groups. Coin 
No. 65 has a caduceus as its 5th symbol, this symbol takes the 
4th place in the groups on coins 66 to 68 of class 29B, forming 
a new series. Thus No. 65 becomes the ooimecting link between 
the two series A and B of class 29, as illustrated on the plates. 

Other similar examples can be cited from the Mauryan 
coins :—Coins illustrated on Pis. XVII to XX (N.S., No. XLV) 
from Nos. 93 to 105 of class 40A, on which the 1st four symbols 
are common, with various symbols as the 5th figures in the 
group ; but on coin No. 105, the symbol of a peacock perched 
on a hill, occupies the 5th place, which appears as the 4th figure 
on coins 106 and 107 of class 40B, thus changing the series, 
it becomes the link between the two series 40A and 40B, as 
illustrated on the plate. 

Similarly coin No. 121 of class 40E, which has its 5th symbol 
of a bull appears as the 4th figure on all the coins from Nos. 110 
to 112 of class 40D, and thus stands a connecting link between 
the groups of two classes. 

The coins on the plates in this instance were not properly 
arranged, the coins of class 40E Nos. 113 to 115 and 121 to 124 
in which the coin No. 121 should have been the last, ought to 
have been placed prior to coins 110 to 112 of class 40D. 

In the same way the coin No. 124 of class 40E having the 
6 th symbol of a panther following a dog is the connecting link 
between the series 121 to 124 of class 40E, and coins 125 to 127 
of class 40H. Here again the 5th symbol appears as the 4th 
figure on all the 3 coins from 125 to 127 of class 40H, in the 
series. 

Many other examples can be noticed in the illustrations of 
groups,—but it must be remembered that the list is not a com- 


1 Other ooins of the sub-olass 13B were secured which completed the 
series, after the publication of the article in Num. Suppl., No. XLV. 
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plete one, many more connecting links will be made out when 
other symbol groups are added in their proper places. 

All the above mentioned instances indicate a methodical 
change of the last or the 5th symbol of one group to the fourth 
place in another group always keeping and indicating the con¬ 
nection of the series of one class with the series of another class. 

This observed fact helped me much in the arrangements of 
the series of the different classes ^ of particular groups of 5 
symbols in a partially chronological order. I however wish I 
could have arranged the symbol-groups and their sub-classes in 
a strictly chronological order, more carefully, than what has 
been done on the plates. * 

This methodical change in location of the 5th symbol 
may be due to the changes of kings in the same dynasty, and 
was the system adopted to preserve the distinctive dynastic 
83 nnbol-groups on the punch-marked coins of all ages at the 
same time indicating the particular group-symbols of the parti¬ 
cular kings in those early days when writing and dates were not 
put on the coins. 

It cannot be pretended that the conclusions are final, but 
they appear to be the most natural deductions from the observed 
facts. The correctness or incorrectness of these will be proved 
or disproved by further observations and studies of the silver 
pimch-marked coins of different periods and other new hoards. 
I have simply attempted to lay out the lines of thought on the 
observed facts to be tested by other numismatists who have 
the means of studying the punched coins. 

The illustrated plates need revision with some corrections 
here and there in the arrangement of group figures, in a better 
chronological order by adding further s 3 anbol-groups which are 
not included in the illustrations, as more coins bearing different 
groups of the known classes have been seen by me after the 
publication of the previous thesis, and many more will be added 
in future. 


Punched Coins op dippebbnt Standakd Weights. 

As described in the previous pages silver punched coins of 
2 different standard weights, with their multiples and fractions 
are now known, and excavated from several ancient sites. 

Kautilya in his Arth^astra has described the silver Pana 
of 32 Rattis weight, its half, a quarter and the eighth. These are 
f’ommonly found and now identified. Cunningham in his C.A.I. 


^ In the 2nd columns of the plates, the Numerals represent the 
particular group-clcisses. The capital letters indicate the sub-classes of 
the same, and the small numbers added to the letters indicate the numbers 
of varieties in the series. 
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has illustrated a half-Pa];^a with the Mauryan Chakra, PI. I, 
fig. 17. I have one in my own cabinet,^ but I have not so far 
seen any quarter-Pa^a of this period, which may be found one 
day. 

The J Pana is also known, there being 2 or 3 specimens 
in the Patna Museum, and 2 with Captain Martin, bearing the 
Mauryan Chakra,* each weighing somewhat less than 4 Rattis. 
The smallest coin of the series now known is ^^th of a Pana, 
Sir J. Marshall has illustrated 14 such small coins out of 79 
excavated from Taxila in the A.S.I. Report, 1924-25 all weigh¬ 
ing below 2 Rattis with the Mauryan Chakra on one side. 

Manu has also described the Dharana (a weight for silver) 
and the Purana (a silver coin) of 32 Rattis ; a small silver coin of 
2 Krishnalas or Rattis in weight is also mentioned, which he 
calls : ‘ Rupya Mashaka ' * sixteen of which go to make a Purana, 
the coin of 32 Rattis. The Rupya Mashaka is so called as it 
was the Mashaka^ made of silver; the usual Mashaka being the 
small copper coin of 5 Rattis. Tt is thus clear that Mashakas 
both of copper and silver were minted and known to Manu. 
The ratio of silver to copper was evidently 2 to 5 in early days 
about the 3rd and 2nd century b.o., as appears from Manu’s 
description.* Calculating on this basis, the silver Karshapana 
of 32 Rattis would be equivalent to a copper Karshapana, 
weighing 80 Rattis, both the coins are well known. 

The absence of a silver Karshapana of 80 Rattis was a 
stumbling block to several scholars before the discovery of the 
silver Mashakas, when neither the small coin was known, nor 
was Manu’s description of weights and coins clearly understood. 
His Dharana ^ was a standard weight for weighing silver, but 
the word Purana he used for a silver coin of the weight of 32 
Rattis. Similarly his Raupya Mashaka was a small silver coin 
equal in value to the copper Mashaka—a coin of 5 Rattis. The 
term Karshapana when used for a silver coin misled the previous 
scholars into the belief that it was also one of 80 Rattis, but 
the total absence of such a coin was a puzzle to them. Doctor 
D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael lectures felt the same diffi¬ 
culty, as he knew that there existed no silver punched coin of 
80 Rattis. It now appears that the silver Purana or Pana was 
called Karshapana, because it had the value of a copper Karsha¬ 
pana of 80 Rattis. In our own days we call a 2-anna piece, a 


1 The coin is illustrated on PI. 11, Fig. 6 of this article. 

* Fig. 28. PI. XXVI, Num. Suppl., No. XLV. 

3 The coin is illustrated on PI. 11, Fig. 8, of this article. 

* Manu Sanskrit Text, Oh. VIII, slokas 131 to 137, he mentions 
Rupya Mashaka in sloka 135. 

s Kautilya has also used the term * Dhara^ ’ in the sense of a weight 
for weighing diamonds Text ^ sgvfT . 

5W. 
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four-anna or an eight-anna piece of silver, all being based on 
the value of the copper denominations of the anna or i^(*th 
part of a rupee; the silver Karshapana or Pana of 32 Rattis was 
equivalent to a Karshapana of 80 Rattis of copper. 

It is now well known that the silver punched coins of 32 
Rattis were called by different names in different periods. Manu 
called them Puranas, while Kaiitilya designated them as Panas. 
Pana ^ was the name of the copper coin of 80 Rattis weight in 
the early days, but we know that the silver Pana of Kautilya 
was also of 32 Rattis ^ ; here again the ratio of silver to copper 
was evidently as 2 to 5, as in the time of Manu later. Kji.utilya 
called the silver coins of 32 Rattis as ‘ Panas ’ because it was 
equal in value to the copper Pana of 80 Rattis, the common 
copper currency of early days. 

Silver punched coins of 100 Rattis weight, and their frac¬ 
tions, in halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths have been 
excavated now. The 33 bent-silver-bars bearing 2 symbols of 
the Bhir Mound hoard found with the coins of Alexander already 
described, are the coins of 100 Rattis weight, none weighing 
below 94 Rattis ; their halves of 50 Rattis, quarters of 25 Rattis 
(the Pddas), eighths of 12^ Rattis, and sixteenths of Rattis 
bearing the same symbol, singly, as are seen on the bent bars 
(^alakas) have been also excavated from the same Bhir mound 
one of the earliest site at Taxila, on different dates, which Sir 
J. Marshall thought to be the early local coins of Taxila. They 
are now kept in the Archsoological Museum at Taxila. 

These coins are illustrated on PL ll of this art. Fig. 1 
is a bent silver bar of 100 Rattis weight. Its actual weight is 
179*4 grains or 99*6 Rattis,^ it is punched at the two ends on 
one side with a special type of 8hadara-Chakra, consisting of 
6 Tri^ulas (tridents) round a small cricle with a dot inside.^ 

PL 11, Fig. 2 of this art. is a half piece and was ex¬ 
cavated from 6'~8" below the surface at Bhir mound, Taxila on 
7th December, 1920 ; it weighs 63*6 grs. or 35*3 Rattis ; as the 
coin is much (jorroded and chipped off it has lost about 14*7 
Rattis in weight. The original weight would have been 50 Rattis. 

PL 11, Fig. 3 of this art. is a quarter piece, excavated 
from ir-8" below the surface, it weighs 354 grains or 19*6 
Rattis, it boars the same symbol and has lost 5*4 Rattis of its 
original weight, it was excavated on 11th February, 1931. 

PL 11, Fig. 4 of this art. is a one-eighth piece weighing 
19*2 grains or 10*6 Rattis, excavated on 30th November 1920 


' Vide C.C.A.I., p. 69. 

2 All the identified silver punched Mauryan coins are of 32 Rattis 
standard. No silver coin of 80 Rattis has ever come to light. 

3 A Ratti is calculated to be 1*8 grains or very near it. 

^ Sir J. Marshall has wrongly described this figure to be the cross- 
and-ball symbol. 
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from 3-S'" below the ground; it has lost 1*9 Rattis in weight, 
and bears the same symbol on one side. 

PI. 11, Fig. 5 of this art. is a one-sixteenth piece weighing 
7*5 grains or 4-1 Rattis, having lost 2*1 Rattis, it was excavated 
on 3rd March 1920 from 2'-6" below the level. 

More than a dozen stray coins of this series were found, and 
are now kept in the Archaeological Museum at Taxila. No coins 
like these have ever been excavated from any other part of the 
country. 

It is evident from these coins that in the kingdom of 
Gandhara the silver currency of a different standard weight of 
100 Rattis with its fractions was prevalent, the coins are of much 
earlier date and were apparently current there before Alexander 
came to Taxila in 326 b.o.^ 

Silver coins of 25 Rattis weight—the PMas, have also been 
discovered from other ancient sites as already described, showing 
that in the early days before the rise of the Magadha Empire 
they wore current in the independent kingdoms of the time of 
Buddha and before him. 

Though there is no mention of the coins of 100 or 25 Rattis 
in Kautilya and Manu, yet we find that coins of such weights 
wore known to the still earlier writers of the Attakatha and 
^atapatha Brahmana referred to before, and it may not be 
wrong to infer that such coins were current in Buddha’s days 
and even before him, i.e. so far back as the 8th century b.o. 

The Raktika or Krshnala, the Ancient Indian 
Standard Weight. 

It is an anthropological fact that all measures and weights 
and even the counting were learnt by man from natural objects 
and adapted to suit his purpose. 

In India in the very early days, Abrus Picatorius the 
Krshnala or Raktika, which has the two names for its beautiful 
black and red colour, was used as a unit of weight along with 
the barely corn, paddy and mustard-seed. Its earliest mention 
is found in the Taittiriya Brahmana * of about 800 b.o. 

Different definite weights which were multiples of the 
Raktikas or Rattis were fixed and adopted with particular names 
for weighing gold, copper, silver and precious stones; for 
instance a Mashaka which contained 5 Rattis was used for 
weighing gold, silver and copper; the Dharana was a weight 
which contained 16 Mashakas used for weighing silver only ; 
and for copper and gold, the Karsha and Suvarna of 80 Rattis 
were used. But there was a Dharana of 20 rice weight for 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 368-374. 

2 Dr. Bhandarkar, Carmichaal Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1921, 
p. 60, ‘ Krishnalam Krishnalam Vajasridbhyah prayachchhati (I, 3, 6. 7). 
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weighing diamonds as described by Kautilya ^ and Manu. But 
the question arises as to what was the actual weight of Krshnala 
or Baktika used in the time of Kautilya and before him. 

The Kyshnala seeds are not of exactly the same size or 
weight; they vary between 2*25 and 1*7 grains ; from a handful 
of seeds taken at random, the biggest ones weighed on the average 
a little over 2*25, the medium sized ones worked out at 1-875 
grains, while the smaller seeds averaged 1*75 grain each. My 
observations on this point explain the prevalence of different 
Tola standards of weight still persisting. 

The same question was examined by Thomas, Cunniagham 
and other scholars but they arrived at different results. Thomas 
found a Ratti of old days to be equal to 1*83 grains, but 
Cunningham came to a figure of 1-8 grains, which I have found 
also to be the most appropriate mean weight; the heaviest silver 
punch marked coin in mint-fresh condition which 1 have come 
across weighed 57*5 grains, which brings the Ratti to 1*8 grains, 
as already calculated by Cunningham, and every whore in the 
article I have given the weight of coins in terms of Rattis on the 
basis of 1*8 grains to a Ratti, 

In the early days the silver Panas or Puranas, which were 
of a Dharana weight of 32 Rattis, weighed 57*6 grains, on account 
of the selection of seeds of 1*8 grams, which is the weight of the 
majority of seeds even now. It also appears that at some period 
and locality the Raktika of a slightly heavier weight was 
selected; as I found in the case of the silver-punched coins of 
the Surasena Kingdom of Mathura, described before. 

The same divergence of standard continued in the 
Muhammadan period and persists to the present day. The 
Tola as used by the goldsmiths and silversmiths of Benares at 
the present day contains 9fi Rattis, but weighs 216 grains ; the 
Ratti here thus equals 2-25 grains. The Government 
standardized Tola, the weight of a Rupee of 180 grains is also 
supposed to contain 96 Rattis, the standard Ratti thus coming 
to 1*875 grains. The Cawnpore goldsmiths’ Tola on the other 
hand weighs 181*87 grains. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion it can be said without exaggeration that 
though the study of silver punched-coinsl s probably the most 
difficult branch of Indian Numismatics, yet it is at the same 
time the most fascinating one. 

The science of Numismatics merges here into Archaeology 
and Anthropology but there is a vast collection of antiquities 


Arthd&stra 2 Adhi. 18 Adhyaya, 37 Prakara^a. (Manu, VIII, 
132-136, Text). 
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and inscriptions in the various Indian Museums accessible to 
every scholar, awaiting the careful study of the symbols and 
figures engraved on them, which are similar to those seen on the 
punched-coins, and which would in many cases help to check the 
chronological data of the coins. 

The attention of the scholars and Numismatists is drawn 
towards it, as the researches in this unexplored line are expected 
to be most useful from the historical point of view by which 
the real, and the noblest purpose of the Indian Numismatics will 
be served. 


Benares, 
mh Dec., 1934. 


DubgI PbasId. 


Note :—On page 8 of my article on ‘ Classification and 
Significance of the symbols on the silver punch-marked coins of 
Ancient India ’ published in the Numismatic Supplement, 
No. XLV for 1934, and in the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 1934,1 have stated, 
that, out of the 564 symbols illustrated on Plates XXII to 
XXVIl, and PI. XXXTI, only half a dozen symbols are doubtful 
and a few are incomplete, and wanting. 

I take this opportunity now to correct and complete the 
doubtful symbols, already illustrated there ; and add the missing 
ones, which I have found out from better specimen of coins. 

On Plate X of the said previous article,^ coin No. 19, the 
5th symbol in the group, illustrated in the 3rd column, was 
incompletely drawn,—it should bo like Fig. 1 of PI. 11 of this 
article. 

On the same plate, coin No. 20, the 4th symbol in the group 
could not be drawn, as it was very doubtful owing to superimposi¬ 
tion of symbols. It is like Fig. 2 of PI. ll of this article. 

On Plate XI, coin No. 23, the 5th symbol of the group 
is a bare branch of a tree, drawn incompletely; it has a railing 
below it, like the Fig. 3 of PI. lie/ this article. 

On Plate XII, coin No. 35, the 4th symbol of the group was 
missing,—it is like the Fig. 4, of PI. ll of this article, and 
should be added there. 

On Plate XII, coin No. 37, the 4th symbol in the group 
which is a tree growing on a hill is not correct, it should be the 
same tree, but without a hill, like Fig. 5 of PI. ll of this article. 

Similarly the 5th symbol on coin No. 59, PI. XIV, should 
be without a hill, as stated above. 

On Plate XIII, coin No. 52, the 2nd and 3rd s^bols were 
drawn inaccurately, they are like the symbols Figs. 6 and 7 
of PI, ll of this article respectively. Fig. 6 is a new type of 


1 Published in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934 and in 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3, 1934. 
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Sadar Chakra, and Fig. 7 is a triscales, with 3 Nandipadas in its 
arms, the group should be corrected accordingly. 

On Phite XV, coin No. 67, and Plate XXI, coin No. 69/141, 
,the 5th symbols in the groups were not drawn completely; they 
should be like the Fig. 8 of PL ll of this article. 

On the same Plate No. XV, coin Nos. 67, 68, 69 and 69/ 
141, the 2nd symbols of the groups should be corrected according 
to the Fig. 9 of PL II of this article, which is a Sad&r Chakra 
with Damarus in place of Nandipadas in the 2 ovals. 

On Plate XVII, coin No. 95, the 5th symbol of the group 
in the 3rd column, was not correctly drawn, the symbol was 
disfigured badly owing to the fiattening of the symbols, and 
appeared like a pillar, but it is actually a'human figure with a 
stick in hand, like Fig. 10 of PL 11 o/ this article. 

On PI. XXI, coin No. 143/131, the 5th symbol is 
missing—it is a bull, like Fig. ll of PL ll of this article, and 
should be added there. 

As all these symbols are also illustrated separately on 
Plates XXVI and XXVII, they should be corrected and added 
as well on these 2 plates. 

Fig. 42a, on Plate XXVI, should be amended. 

Fig. 75, Fig. 89, Fig. 112 and Fig. 119 of PI. XXVII, 
should also be corrected accordingly and their descriptions 
changed. 

* 


♦ ♦ 

A corrigenda on the next leaf is also printed for the correc¬ 
tion of misprints in the previous article published in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 
1934. 

Corrections should be made there, and I think I owe an 
apology for my inability to do the correction then, before the 
publication of the article. 



COBRIGENDA 


For the article ’ Classijicalimi and Significance of the Symbols 
on the Silver Punch-marked Coins of Ancient India,' published in 
the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV for 1934, and in the 
Journ, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XXX, 1934, No. 3. 

Please make corrections before reading there. 
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5 

line 
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18 

line 

33 

21 

line 
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33 
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line 

33 
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lino 

33 

33 

line 

33 

23 
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33 

33 
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33 

33 
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33 

24 
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33 

33 

line 
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26 

line 
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line 

33 
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line 

33 

29 

line 

33 

33 

lino 

33 

33 

line 

33 

35 

line 
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33 

lino 

33 

37 

line 

33 

33 

lino 

33 

38 

line 

33 

33 

line 

33 

33 

line 

33 

33 

line 

33 

33 

line 

33 

39 

line 

33 

33' 

line 

33 

42 

line 

33 

43 

line 

33 

47 

line 


21, read a century and a quarter after for a century 

after. 

IS, read vide PI. I/or vide PI. TT. 

2, add 5th Fig. in the end of the line. 

3, add Ob. 5th Fig. after PI. IV. 

6, add 5th Fig. after PI. IT. 

12, add 1st Fig. after 105. 

18, delete and PI. IV, Re of 43. 

22, read 12 curved for 16 curved. 

20, add 2nd Figs, after 11 and 12. 

23, read Pis. I to III/or Pis. I and II. 

38, add and 4 after Coin 1. 

15, add Reverse symbol after No. 98. 

31, add 5th Fig. after coin 19. 

19, add See PI. IV, Ob. of 57, 4th Fig. after PI. XLI. 

21, rexjd 12 rays for 9 rays and read Fig. 10 for 

Fig. 11. 

30, read PI. IT/or PI. III. 

27, read Ast4ra/or Ahtara. 

6, read Yoni for Eye. 

20, read First column/or second column. 

12, read 3rd Figs./or 4th Figs, and add Figs, before 98. 

13, add PI. V after 100. 

30, delete to XV after PI. TX and read 1 to 8 for 1 
to 69. 

39, rexid coin 8 and 8A for coin 10. 

18, read 2 arrowheads for 42 arrow heads. 

22, delete See PI. X. 

23, delete the whole line Ob. of Coin 21, 2nd Fig. 

37, delete and XII. 

38, delete and 31, after 30. 

2, delete and XIII. 

7, delete Ghata, pitchers or, 

7, read a M over its back/or a M 4 back. 

46, read coin 1 for coin 3. 

5, read coin 8 for coin 10. 

( 91N. ) 
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Page 60 line 2, read 7 and 10, 6th Figs, for 7 and 8, 4th Figs. 

„ „ line 49, read coin 2, 4th Fig. for coin 2, 3rd Fig. 

„ 51 line 20, delete and from the end of the line, 

„ „ line 21, delete PI. XXI, coin 142. 

,, 63 line 28, read blunt for blund. 

„ 56 line 23, read other coins are found for coins there are other 

coins found. 

„ „ line 24, add which after above. 

„ „ line 25, read and in majority are for are in majority. 

Plate V, No. 100, in column 2 read 3C1 for 3B2. 

Plate X, No. 16, in 6th column add C.C.I.M. after V. Smith and 
delete C.A.I., PI. 1-8 of 22nd line: 

Plate XXIV —add a note that Figs. 198 to 244 are seen on the 
Reverse of SaurcLseni Coins of Mathura illustrated on 
Plate XXXI. 

Note :—Read Captain Martin /or Mr. Martin wherever it occurs in 
column 6 on the Plates. 
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344. A New Andhra Coin. 


This coin was among the coins collected at Balpur, near 
Chandrapur in Bilaspur District of the Chhatisgarh Division 
of the Central Provinces by Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandoya, 
the enthusiastic Secretary of the Mahakosala Historical Society, 
to whose energy and keenness the recovery of so much historical 
material in this remote comer is due. The present coin is said 
to have been originally discovered in the sand of the Mahanadi 
river by persons washing the sand for gold. It is a unique coin 
in several respects and is valuable for the light it throws on the 
history and coinage of the Andhra period. 

In the Puranic lists of Andhra Kings, there occurs a name 
which with slight variants may bo taken as ^Apilaka with a 
reign-period of 12 years. Along with several other names of 
Andhra Kings, known from the almost unanimous testimony of 
the Puranas, but not yet been confirmed by archaeological 
evidence (e.g. Lambodara, Nemi Krishna, Pravillasena or 
Purindrasena) this king has not yet been recognized as historical 
and but for the present find would have long remained so. The 
authenticity of the Puranic tradition is thus strikingly con¬ 
firmed but it is nevertheless true that the actual order in which 
the kings ruled as given in the Puranas cannot be followed. 

In the present instance, the place of Apilaka in the Puranas 
is almost immediately after ^atakarni, and thus comparatively 
early in the dynastic list. The present coin cannot however be 
ascribed to an early Andhra ruler on numismatic grounds and 
must rather be classed with the eastern issues of later rulers like 
l§ri-Rudra and 6ri-Yajna Satakarni and relegated to about the 
end of the second century a.d. 

The elephant type of the coin of Apilaka is quite distinct 
from the other types depicting this motif. The early lead, 
potin and copper coins of Malwa fabric, show the animal either 
standing or walking left or a small figure standing right. The 
nearest approximation in style to the present elephant is the 
figure on the round lead coins of ^ri-Yajfia Satakarni issued in 
Andhra-de^a, (Rapson’s Cat,, PI. VII, 164) but in size, art and 
execution the present fc 3 rpe is by far superior to the other. The 
other details such as the goad in front and the symbol above 
are also unique. 

The only copper coins of the Andhra dynasty are the 
rectangular Malwa pieces based on the ancient Karshapanas on 


1 Rapson : Catalogue of Andhra and W. Kshatrapa coins p. Ixvi: 
The Vayu, p. calls the king ApUava, the Matsya ApUaka and the Vishnu 
DivTlaka, while the Brahmdi?>da correctly states the name as Apilaka. 

* ( 93 N. ) 
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which the symbols and other motifs are obliquely impressed. 
In the localities nearest the provenance of the present coin, viz. 
Chanda on the one hand and the east coast districts on the 
other, either potin or lead exclusively held the field. It is there¬ 
fore likely that Apilaka must have followed some local pro¬ 
totype, in issuing his copper coins, although very few copper 
coins with a blank reverse have been so far found. The weight 
of the coin (65 grains) suggests a comparison only with Kiishan 
copper coins, which at one time circulated throughout North 
India. 

The legend in which the epithets rano and Sivasirisa appear 
before the king’s name does not exactly correspond with that 
on any other Andhra coin. The legend found on certain lead 
coins of Andhra-desa (Rapson’s Cat. page 29) reads rano vdsithi 
putasa Sivasiri-Sdtakamnisa, which indicates a ruler by the 
name Sivasiri-Satakamni, with the metronymic Vasishthiputra. 
Apilaka does not use any metronymic, but on the other hand 
the use of the genetive after Sivasiri on his coins shows that 
this was regarded as an epithet rather than part of his regular 
name, as in the case of Vasisthiputra. The use of these epithets 
or hirudcLS with irl at the end seem to have been almost regular 
with the Andhra kings and queens, such as Sakti-^ri, Veda-4ri, 
Bala-.4ri, Yajiia-srl and the alternate form ^ri-Yajna in which 
the last name occurs renders it probable that such names as 
^ri-Krishna, ^ri-Chandra and l§ri-Rudra may also have alterna¬ 
tives as Krishna-6ri, Chandra-^ri and Rudra-§ri. This may also 
explain why the king who calls himself siri-chada-sati (§ri- 
chandra-sati) is known as Chandra-^ri ^atakarni to the Puranas. 

The conclusion is thus irresistible that Siva^ri Apilaka was 
a scion of the Andhra family, but had an independent principality 
at the north-easternmost limit of the Andhra Empire over which 
he ruled sometime at the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century a.d. 

Obverse : Elephant standing right. 

In front, elephant-goad, above 
Legend around the edge of ^e coin, commen¬ 
cing IX, rdno Sivasiris=^ApUaka8a. 


Reverse : Blank. 

My size Vy weight 65 grains. 




K. N. Dikshit. 


345. Two NOTES, ON Western Kshatrapa Coins, and 
ON Valabhi Coins. 


A. Three hoards of the Coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. 

It is well known that the chronology of the Western 
Kshatrapas is fixed mainly on the strength of the comparatively 
large number of their coins, many of which bear dates while their 
inscriptions are indeed very rare. It becomes therefore necessary 
to study each new hoard in great detail and see if there is any 
possibility of fresh light being obtained on this otherwise dark 
period of Early Indian History. 

Details about the coins of all the three new hoards have 
been collected and tabulated at the end of this paper for facility 
of reference. In the body of this paper I only wish to bring 
out the novel and interesting points about the coins in each of 
those hoards. 


I. Sonpur (Chhindwara) Hoard of 633 Coins, 

A big hoard of 670 silver Kshatrapa coins was found in 
1925 by Surat Ahir and others at Mauza Sonpur in the tahsil 
and district of Chhindwara in Central Provinces. Out of these 
37 coins were melted away by the finder for making ornaments 
and the remaining 633 were sent to me for detailed examination 
by my friend Mr.M. A. Suboor, coin expert of the Central Museum, 
Nagpur. On the strength of my recommendation the coins were 
distributed in 1927 to several museums in acc;ordance with the 
procedure laid down for the distribution of Treasure Trove 
Coins. 

Since the Western Kshatrapas are not known to have had 
any control at any time over Central Provinces, those coins 
co^d not ordinarily have been current in the district and the 
natural inference would be that some one miist have acquired 
them from the Kshatrapa dominions and buried the treasure 
with the idea of removing it at a future date. The popularity 
of Kshatrapa coinage is testified by its find at several places 
far beyond their territory. 

The treasure is thoroughly representative and contains 
coins of all kings from Rudrasena I (121s') to Swami Rudrasena 
III (SOOs') with the exception of Sanghadaman. More than half 
the number of coins belong to Visvasena (150), Rudrasena 
II (114) and Bhartridaman (110). Out of the whole lot only 
200 coins are without date while the rest bear dates. 

( 95 N. ) 
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This hoard gives us several variants of the symbols or forms 
used for giving dates as also several new dates which are detailed 
below. 

Coin No, 26. 

(1) The horizontal stroke which cuts the ( like) form used 

for four is considerably curved down at both ends 
Coin No. 35. 

(2) Sign for 60 has the horizontal stroke at right angles to 
the vertical body more towards the upper end and not towards 

the lower end as is usually the case ^ . 

Coin No. 507. 

(3) Tn the coin of Rudrasimha II dated 227 the sign of 20 
is just like an ellipse without any horizontal stroke or dot in 
the middle. 0. 

Coin No. 57. 

(4) In this coin there is double ‘ ya ’ in the name of Vijaya" 


sena. 


The following new dates are known for the first time from 
this hoard :— 


Damasena M.K. .. 


.. 1(4)7 

Viradaman, K. .. 


.. 157 

Rudrasena II M.K. 


.. 195 

) j 


.. 199 

Bhartridaman M.K. 


.. 216 

Swami Rudrasena III 


.. 284 

n 

if 


.. 28 (5) 

.. 287 

>> 

>> 


.. 301 
.. (3)12 

.. 31X 


Usually on the reverse of these coins we find in the central 
portion the Sun, the Moon and the Chaitya or the Hill mark. I 

consider that the so-called Chaitya symbol represent the 

hiU or the earth for the following reason. In stone or copper 
inscriptions recording grants, it is generally recorded by the 
donor that his gift may be as permanent as or may last as long 
as the Moon, the Sun, the Ocean, the Earth and the River would 
last (A chandrarkkarnnava-Kshiti-Sarit-Samakalinam). Almost 
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all these signs, viz. the Crescent representing the Moon, the cluster 
of small sphere surrounded by eight rays on all sides in the 
earlier coins and the cluster of eight dots in the later coins 
•representing the Sun, the Chaitya representing the earth or the 
mountain and the wavy line below that symbol representing the 
river are impressed also on these coins with a view to give them 
the same permanency. 

In some of the coins of this hoard, we observe some new 
signs which may be described as under :— 

Crescent (a) one crescent, (6) two crescents one over the 
other, (c) crescent in a circle. 

Cross (a) Cross in a circle, and (6) cross in a square. 

Square (a) cluster of three squares, or (h) four squares. 

Circle with a thick bar bisecting it diameter-wise. 

Cylinder with the vertical lines bending inwards towards the 
middle making it look like a Damaru. 

It is not possible to surmise anything about these signs 
without comparing them with fresh signs which may he detailed 
in other Kshatrapa coins. 

//. The Junagad Hoard of 520 Coins, 

The second hoard of 520 coins has been lying for some time 
in the Junagad State treasury but unfortunately there is no 
record about its provenance and date of discovery. 

This and the following hoards were originally examined 
by Mr. A. S. Gadre, the Curator of the Watson Museum of 
Antiquities at Rajkot, but were kindly sent to me by the Diwan 
Saheb of Junagad for re-examination at my request. Later on 
two more lots of 209 and 77 Kshatrapa Coins lying in the 
Bahadurkhanji Museum at Junagad were sent to me to facilitate 
the selection of coins for the said Museum from both these hoards 
at the time of distribution. In the first lot of 209 coins there 
were 134 coins of Swaini Rudrasena III and with the follow¬ 
ing new dates : 

Swami, Rudrasena III. Dates 282*^', 287, 288, 290, 291, 
296, 29(7). 

The present hoard of 520 coins has as many as 286 coins of 
Bhartridaman and as there are no coins of any subsequent 
ruler it may be inferred that the hoard must have been buried 
during the time of that ruler, i.e. towards the end of the third 
century a.d. The following new dates are obtained, of which 
the last is important:— 

Rudrasimha I. 117. 

Rudrasena II. 19(6) or (7), (19)7. 

Vi^vasimha M.K. 211. 
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Coins of Bhartridaman as M.K. dated 211 are known but 
with the help of this coin of Visvasiraha as M.K. dated 211 
it can be asserted that Bhartridaman must have become Maha 
Kshatrapa during the year 211 in succession to Visvasimha 
who held that designation in the earlier part of the year. 


ITI. Hoard of 6^)1 Coins from Vasoj. 


9- 

This hoard was recently found at village Vasoj in the 
Una mahal of Jimagad State not far distant from Diu. It is 
quite representative and includes coins of most rulers from 
Rudrasimha I down to Swami Rudrasena III. Coins of early 
ruler-i up to Damajada.4ri III are very few in number, while of 
the next four rulers there are as many as 163. Lastly Rudrasena 
III alone is represented by 370 coins. 

The new dates supplied by this hoard are detailed below. 
Besides these there are several dates which are known from this 
as well as in other hoards described above but those have been 
omitted. There are two coins of Bhartridaman dated 215 and 
216 but a coin with the former date was noticed in the Sarvania 
hoard and the latter date is known from a coin in the Sonpur 
hoard described above. 


Rudrasimha I 


Rudrasena I 
Viradaman 
Vi4vasena 
Rudrasena III 


119 (Last known year 
of the ruler. 
Succeeded by 
Jivadaman dur¬ 
ing the same 
year). 

127 

16(1) 

22(2) or (7) 

28(5) 


About the coin of Viradaman with date 16(1) Rapson 
also suspected the unit figure to bo 1 in the coins Nos. 455 and 
467^ his Catalogue of British Museum Coins. Coins of Rudrasena 
III, dated 287 and 288, are not noticed anywhere but are 
described above as existing in the Junagad Museum collection. 

The coins in the last two hoards are being distributed by the 
Diwan Saheb, Junagad State, to various museums in accordance 
with the Treasure Trove Distribution list for British India. 
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Names of 
Princes. 

Sonpur (C.P.) 
Hoard. 

Jiinagad Ist 
lot of 520. 

Vasoj Hoanl. 


Dated. 

Un- 

Dated. 

Un- 

Dated. 

Un- 

Kudradaman 
Damajadadri I 
Jivadaman .. 


dated. 


dated. 

3 

1 


dated. 

Rudrasimha I 



. 3 

2 

i 


Satyadaman 







Kudrasena I 

i 


5 

3 

2 


Prithivisona .. 







Sanghadaman 







Damsisena 

4 

4 

i 

2 

i 

i 

DamajadadrI II 

1 





2 

Ishvaradatta 

2 






Viradaman .. 

9 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 

Yasodaman I 

2 


1 

1 



Vijayasena . . 

64 

9 

24 

10 

6 

2 

DamajadaSfri 

III 

10 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Rudrasena II 

80 

35 

46 

40 

11 

26 

Visvasimha .. 

9 

20 

12 

44 

1 

12 

iihartridaman 

61 

49 

44 

242 

7 

62 

Visvasena 

88 

62 



12 

32 

Rudrasimha 11 

24 

16 



2 

8 

Yadodaman II 

24 

8 



7 

11 

Sw6mi Rudra> 
sena III .. 

3 




162 

208 

Unassignable 

1 

49 


is 


9 

Total .. 

373 

260 

148 

372 

216 

375 


B. Legend on Valabhi Coins. 

Several attempts have been made till now by various 
scholars to correctly read and translate the legend on the coins 
known as Valabhi Coins.^ The final word has not yet been said 
on the subject. Rev. Father H. Heras, S.J., of St. Xavier’s 
College sent me a large collection of about 200 of these coins 
for examination. All these are well preserved and bear the 
identical legend in the same style of writing. This prompted 


1 A.D. 1835, Vol. IV, p. 687, J. Prinoeps. 

A.D. 1860, J.R.A.S., Vol. XII, p. 64, E. Thomas. 

A.D. 1866, J,B.A.S., Vol. XXIV, E. Thomas. 

A.D. 1861, J.B.B.R.A.S, Vol. VI p, XXXIX, Shastri Vinayak. 
A.D. 1862, J.B.B.B.AJ3., Vol. VII, p. 14, Newton. 

A.D. 1879, Report of the Archceologioal Survey of India, Vol. IX» 
p. 28, Cunningham. 

A.D. 1893, Coins of Medieval India, PI. I, 17, Cunningham. 
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me to make one more attempt to offer a plausible reading of 
the legend on these coins, as well as a few remarks by way of 
interpreting the legend on a systematic and palseographic basis. 
I also examined a few more coins from the cabinet of the Prince 
of Wales Museum and noticed that there were two distinct types 
of these coins. The coins of the first variety resemble the 
Kshatrapa coins, as regard the shape and size as also the form 
of the letters inscribed on them. The major portion of the legend 
is still undecipherable, but it undoubtedly begin with the letters 
* Rajfio maha-Kshatrapa * which are found only on Western 
Kshatrapa coins. The coins of the other type are more like the 
dumpy and irregularly shaped coins of the later jGrupta period. 
It appears, therefore, that the Valabhi coins were first minted 
as a local issue in the time of the later Kshatrapas (about the 
end of the 4th century a.d.) and were current till the middle of 
the 5th century a.d., when the rulers of the Valabhi dynasty 
appropriated them as their own currency with necessary modifica¬ 
tion in the legend, shape and size. The first and the earlier 
type of coin is *6" in diameter and weighs 27 grains, while that 
of the later type is *45" in diameter and weighs 29 grains. Besides 
in the former the lower part of the trident is like a simple per¬ 
pendicular rod while in the latter there is something like an axe 
at right angles to it.^ In both the types there is the head of 
the king to right on the obverse and on the reverse the trident 
surrounded by the legend which begins from the figure I of the 
clock. 

The letters are evenly distributed and there is no vacant 
space anywhere. Some coins bear the complete legend but the 
top and bottom strokes are not complete. For this reason I 
selected different lots of coins, for different parts of the legend 
on those coins. I give below a copy of the legend as reconstructed 
from several such coins. Legend on the first variety :— 

Legend on the second variety:— 

% 


1 This can be construed as an attempt to please the Vaishnavites 
by adding the representation of paras'u (axe) the weapon of Paras’urama, 
one of the incaniations of Vishnu, to the Trident, the symbol of Siva. 
(1 do not consider this as a plausible explanation—Ed.) 
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Interpretation or decipherment:— 

Cunningham in his article on these coins in Archaeological 



Survey Reports, Vol. IX, p. 28, has given two different readings 
as follow :— 

(1) Maha Rajno maha Kshatrapa parama samanta maha 

sri Bhattarakasa. 

(2) Rajno maha Kshatrapa paramaditya Rajno samanta 

maha sri Bhattarakasa. 

Both these readings end with the words ‘ Bhattarakasa \ 
Similarly in the legend as copied by me from the present lot of 
coins the last four letters can be read as ‘ ttarakasa ’ which is 
the final portion of the name of senapati Bhattaraka, the founder 
of the Valabhi d 5 masty as is ascertained from the numerous 
Valabhi copper plates known to us. After correctly interpreting 
this part of the legend, I proceed to decipher the remaining part 
not on conjectural or plausible grounds but on purely palsso- 
graphic basis. 

The 1st, 4th, 13th, 16th and 18th are exactly like the regular 
Brahmi ‘ ra ’ of the period and similar to the 20th letter which is 
‘ ra ’ of Bhattarakasa. These all, therefore, have to bo read as 
‘ ra 

Similarly the 3rd, 8th, 11th and 14th letters are very much 
alike the last letter 22nd which has been read as ‘ sa These 
letters are like ‘ Pra ’ of the Brahmi alphabets. But the Brahmi 
‘ sa ’ in Gupta coins can easily assume this form by the shifting 
of the lower stroke little to the right. 

The remaining letters are now discussed individually in 
the regular order. The 2nd letter has been read till now as 
jfio firstly because in the first type the letter is clearly inscribed * 
as such and secondly because the 6th and 6th letters which are 
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very similar to those on the Kshatrapa coins can be read as 
‘ Ksha ’ and ‘ tra For that very reason the 3rd and 4th letters 
have been read as ‘ ma ’ and ‘ha ’ which would give the com¬ 
plete phrase Rdjno mahd-Kshatrapa. The upper portion however 
of the 2nd letter is like the upper portion of ‘ sa ’ in the legend 
and the lower part is also similar to ‘ ta * in Bhatt^rakasa. The 
stroke of ‘ ra ’ is also found at the lower end of ‘ ta ’ and hence 
I would read the letter as ‘ stra ’ probably written incorrectly 
for ‘ shtra The Ist and 2nd letters will thus give the word 
rashfra—meaning Kingdom. 

The 5th and 6th letters have to be read as ‘ Ksha ’ and 
‘ tra ’ though in ‘ tra ’ the upper curved stroke js missing. 

The 7th letter can be compared with the letters ‘ para ’ 
as part of the legend ‘ Parama Bhagavata ’ found on Gupta 
coins. There in the letters ‘ pa ’ and ‘ ra ’ written very near 
each other seem almost of the shape of three vertical parallel 
strokes with one horizontal stroke below. Both these letters 
seem to have been taken as ‘ Pa ’ only and the whole sign has 
been put here as representing ‘ pa ’. 

The 9th letter is also similar to the 7th with the exception 
of the horizontal stroke at the bottom. 

The 10th letter is clearly ‘ Ku ’ as can be seen by comparing 
it with the same letter in the coins of Kumaragupta. The sign 
of ‘ U ’ appears like a comma which is the regular sign of the 
later period in several coins of Kumaragupta but in some of 
them we find it exactly as it is given here. This second form 
resembles more the sign of long ‘ U ’ of the later period. 

The 12th letter is clearly the ‘ma’ of the Gupta period though 
because of the absence of the horizontal stroke at the bottom it 
resembles more the ‘ ma ’ of the Kshatrapa period. 

The 16th letter can be read as ‘ 6rih ’. It has some resem¬ 
blance also with ‘ tra ’ but clear vertical stroke at the top of the 
curvature and two dots one over the other after the letter to 
serve as Visarga leaves no doubt as to the correct reading of the 
letter. It compares very favourably with ‘ 6rih ’ of the Gupta 
coins though the horizontal stroke inside the curvature is here 
missing. 

The 17th, i.e. the last individual letter to be assigned is the 
most important but at the same time most difficult to be read. 
It just precedes the letters ‘ ttarakasa ’ and one is tempted with 
all possible stretch of imagination to read it as ‘ Bha * to get 
the name of the real historical and fitting founder of this dynasty 
namely Bhattaraka. Here however is an attempt pledged to 
be based solely on palseographic grounds and one has to make 
the most of the similarity which can be traced with some of the 
known letters of that period. ‘ Bha ’ of the Asokan, Kshatrapa 
and Gupta period has nothing in common with this letter and 
has to be left completely out of consideration. The letter has 
the greatest resemblance with either ‘ Pta ' of Gupta or ‘ Pra ’ 
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of Prakashaditya. ‘ Pu * of Puragupta is quite vertical, has no 
turn to the left and hence cannot claim any consideration. I 
would prefer to read it as ‘ Pra ’ as in ‘ Pta ’ the curvature is 
with its ends downwards. The legend, therefore, as construed 
reads ' Rashtra sara Kshatrapasa Ku samara sara shrih 
Prarattarakasa \ 

This attempt at interpreting the legend as copied from the 
coins of the later type does not lead us any way nearer to the 
solution of this problem. 

My friend Pandit Ratilal M. Antani of Udaipur sent me 
some silver coins of this type two of which are illustrated here. 
One of those seems to bo of the earliest period and offers a clue 
to correct reading of the legend. 

As Valabhi coins were minted with the designs obtainable 
in later Kshatrapa and Gupta coins, clue for deciphering the 
legend on them, should also be obtained from these as well as 
other contemporary coins known to have existed in the province. 
The legend on Kshatrapa coins is from beginning to the end 
of a uniform type beginning with the title Raj no Mahakshatrapa 
and ending with the names of the father and the son. In silver 
and copper coins of the Gupta princes the name of the king is 
preceded by the epithet Parama Bhagavata Maharajadhirajadri. 
On the coins of the Rashtrakuta King Krishnaraja the legend 
gives Parama Mahoshwara Mata pitro padanudhyata as the 
epithet of Krishnaraja. 

Now on the coin above referred to the legend begins at XT 
and can be positively road as follows Raj no Mahakshatrapa . . . 
[Z)^ara]-nu I)hyata[ku] samara saha 6ri ^arvva Bhattarakasa 
(sya). 

The legend can bo translated thus :— 

This is coin of the illustrious Saiva Bhattaraka who 

meditated on the feet of King Mahakshatrapa.and who was 

his associate in the battlefield. 


G. V. Aohabya. 





346. The attribution of the Chandragupta-KumAradevI 

TYPE. 

One of the most interesting type of coins issued in the 
Gupta period is undoubtedly the one, which has on the obverse 
the figures and names of Chandragupta and Kumaradevi and 
on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion along with the legend 
Lichchhavayal),. Early numismatists attributed these coins to 
Chandragupta I, who was assumed to have issued them jointly 
with the Lichehhavis and their princess Kumaradevi, who was 
his consort.^ Mr. Allan has, however, dissented from this view 
in his Catalogue ^ and maintained that they were issued by 
Hamudragupta in commemoration of his father and his own 
Lichchhavi descent. In this paper it is proposed to examine 
how far this view is correct. 

Mr. Allan maintains that the typo of Kushana coins, which 
the Guptas obviously copied, did not circulate in the Gupta 
kingdom over which Chandragupta Was ruling, and therefore 
‘ we must place the origin of the Gupta coinage in a period when 
the Guptas had come into closer contact with the late Great 
Kushanas whose eastern (Panjab) coinage they copy; what 
historical knowledge we possess points to this period being, not 
in the reign of Chandragupta I, but in that of Samudragupta to 
whom the Shahis, Shahanushahis and ^akas surrendered the 
enjoyment of their territories and the numismatic evidence 
quite supports this 

To judge from the analogy offered by the so-called Puri 
Kushan coins, this argument is not convincing. A large number 
of copper coins in Orissa belonging to the 6th or 7tlj century a.d. 
have been discovered closely imitating the common Kushana 
copper type, obv, king standing, and rev, some deity. At first 
these coins were found only in Puri and Ganjam districts and 
were therefore taken to have been brought with them by pilgrims.* 
Recently, however, these coins have been found practically 
throughout Orissa and Chhota Nagpur, viz. in the districts of 
Ranchi, Singhbhum, and Balasore® and in Ma 3 airbhanj State.® 
On some of the coins found in the Ranchi and Singhbhum 
districts, the legend is written in the 7th century characters. 

Rapson’s view that these coins were like Mdmafankas intended 
to be mere temple offerings and that they belonged to the latter 


1 Smith, Early History of India, 4th Edition, p. 296. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins, Qupta dynasties, pp. Ixiv-lxviii. 
8 Ibid., p. Ixvi. 

* Rapson, Indian coins, p. 13. 

6 J.B,O.R.S., 1919, p. 73. 
e A,S.R„ 1924-6, p. 38. 

( 105 N. ) 
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part of the Kushana period ^ can no longer be supported. These 
coins were clearly the main currency throughout Orissa down to 
the 7th century a.d. We thus find that a coin type, closely 
imitating the Mihir type of Kanishka in copper, was being issued 
several centuries after the disappearance of the Kushana power 
and in a province where Kushana coins are not known to have 
circulated. If the Kushana coinage was introduced in Orissa 
by pilgrims and merchants, it is clear that it soon became 
popular and the local governments and moneyers selected it 
as a model for their (;oinago, which was continued up to the 7th 
century a.d. We need not, therefore, necessarily place the 
beginnings of the Gupta (;oinage in the reign of Samudragupta, 
when the Gupta empire touched or partially included the terri¬ 
tories in which the Kushana coinage was then circulating. Before 
the Gupta period there does not seem to have been any regular 
gold coinage in Madhyadesa. Traders and pilgrims from the 
Punjab and Mathura visiting Benares, Allahabad, Gaya and 
Fatal!putra must have been bringing with them a number of the 
contemporary Kushana gold coins for facilitating their transac¬ 
tions. (vhandragupta I could therefore very well have selected 
this as the prototype of his own coinage, even when his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Allahabad. 

The main reason why Mr. Allan regards these coins as 
modallic pieces issued by Samudragupta is their originality in 
typo as compared with the slavish imitation of tho Kushana 
prototype as seen in the Standard type of Samudragupta. 

‘ How are wo to account for his (Samudragupta’s) return to a 
relatively slavish imitation of Kushana types after the com¬ 
parative originality of his father’s coins ? ’ asks Mr. Allan.^ 
The question is not difficult to answer. Mr. Allan has himself 
observed that tho Chandragupta-KumaradevI type of coins is 
only one step further removed from its prototype than the 
Standard type of Samudragupta, viz., by tho addition of the 
figure of the Queen on the obverse and the substitution of the 
lion for the throne on the reverse.® This relative originality 
was, however, due not so much to the ingenuity or originality 
of the mint-masters as to the necessities of the political situation. 
It is admitted on all hands that the rise of the Gupta empire 
was to a great extent due to the matrimonial alliance of 
Chandragupta with the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi and 
the great accession of power and prestige which it brought 
to the Guptas. Samudragupta proudly mentions his descent 
from the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, and his selection to the 
tnrone by his father was probably to a great extent due to his 
Lichchhavi descent. Some scholars have even gone to the 


' Kapson, Indian coins, pp. 13-14. 
2 Catalogue, pp. Iv-lvi. 

8 Ibid,, p. Iv. 
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extent of suggesting that the Lichchhavis themselves were ruling 
over Pataliputra down to the beginning of the 4th century a.d., 
and that Chandragupta succeeded to the power previously held 
by his wife’s relatives by means of his matrimonial alliance.^ 
Whether such was the case or not, it is clear that Kumaradevi 
was a queen by her own right, and the proud Lichchhavis, to 
whose stock she belonged, must have been anxious to retain their 
individuality in the new imperial state. To take an analogy from 
English history, a section of the English Parliament was anxious 
that oven if William III were given for the sake of administrative 
convenience the full powers of government, Mary should have 
the status not of the Queen consort but of the Queen reigning 
by her own right, and that her portrait should appear by 
her husband’s side on the coinage. Similarly the Lichchhavis 
may have insisted that their (5wn name and the figure of their 
princess, Queen Kumaradevi, should appear on the new 
imperial coinage, which Chandragupta thought of issuing on 
assuming the imperial title Mahdrdjddhirdja'^ This peculiar 
political situation must indeed have been responsible for the 
addition of such features as the name and figure of Kumaradevi 
occurring on the obverse. Mr. Allan is surprised that 
Chandragupta should have been content to issue only a joint 
coinage throughout his comparatively long reign. The reason is 
obvious. He must have thought it diplomatically expedient 
not to offend the susceptibilities of the Lichchhavis by dis¬ 
continuing the joint type. To revert to the English example, 
it may bo noted that William 111 continued the joint type of 
coinage till the death of Queen Mary II in 1694, after which he 
issued for the first time coinage in his own name Ixuiring only 
his own portrait. As coins of Chandragupta I bearing only 
his own name and figure are not found, we may perhaps con¬ 
clude that Kumaradevi did not predecease her husband. It may 
be pointed out that Mr, Allan’s view that Chandragupta I had a 
comparatively long reign does not appear to be justified, if he 
is referring to Chandragupta’s reign as an emperor. 
Chandragupta must have thought of issuing coinage only in the 
latter part of his reign, when his position had become sufficiently 
strong and secure to justify his assuming the imperial title and 
starting a new era. Within less than 9 years after the last men¬ 
tioned event, Samudragupta was already on the throne as is 


1 Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 295*6. 

2 Mr. Allan observes that wo need not necessarily assume that 
Chandragupta I struck coins on assuming the title Mahdrdjddhirdja, as 
some of the greatest Hindu sovereigns, o.g. Harshavardhana, do not 
appear to have struck coins at all (p. Ixviii). It may be pmnted out that 
we have now found several coins of Harsha; the coins of Siladitya pub¬ 
lished by Sir R. Bum are undoubtedly to be attributed to that emperor 
as maintained by him. (J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 843-860.) 
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proved by his Gaya copper plate.^ It is therefore by no means 
certain that Chandragupta really ruled long after he had started 
an era and begun his coinage^ 

The original feature of the reverse of these coins consists 
merely in the substitution of a lion for the throne of the goddess. 
It may be pointed out here that goddess seated on the lion is 
not unknown to the Kushana coinage. Nana appears as seated 
on a lion as early as the reign of Huvishka.^ Recently Captain 
Martin has published a coin of the Late Kushana King Kaneshko, 
where a goddess, whose name is unfortunately illegible, is shown 
as seated on a lion in the same way in which she does oA 
the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins.® The mint-masters of 
Chandragupta may well have taken the idea of representing the 
goddess as seated on the lion from this Kaneshko type.^ They 
may have modified the prevailing throne type by the substitution 
of the lion, as was the case with this recently published Kaneshko 
type, probably because Durga, seated on her mount the lion, was 
the tutelary goddess of the Lichchhavis, whoso name appears 
by her side. The presence of this legend Lichchhavayah can 
also be satisfactorily explained by the joint coinage theory. The 
Lichchhavis claimed to be equal partners with the Guptas in the 
new empire and so it was necessary to put their name on the 
reverse. This system of putting the name of an honoured ally 
on the reverse seems to have been suggested by the earlier 
practice of putting the name of-the heir-apparent, viceroy or 
governor on the reverse, as seen in the case of the coins of Azes I, 
Azilises, Vonones, Gondophames, Hermscus, etc. 

With reference to the reverse of these coins Mr. Allan observes 
that ‘ It is impossible that if the coin engravers had succeeded 
in evolving a type like the reverse of PI. Ill, 14 or 15 (where 
the incongruous back of the throne is altogether eliminated), 
they would have reverted in Samudragupta’s reign to reverses 
like PI. I, 1-4,—PI. IV, 1 etc. and begun the process of freeing 
the type from meaningless elements anew If this argument 
were faultless, we should expect that the mint masters having 
once succeeded in freeing the reverse from meaningless elements 
in Samudragupta’s reign, the reverses like those on PI. I, 1-4 
should not reappear in later reigns. As it is we find that 


1 Even if we assume that this plate is spurious, it is clear tha^t the 
forgery was committed not later than the 6th century a.d. The know* 
l^dge about the duration of the reign of Chandragupta I must have been 
fairly accurate at that time, and the forger is not likely to have commit¬ 
ted any mistake in the dating of the ptate. 

2 Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. I, PI. XX, x. 

8 Nunufiiuatic Supplement for 1931-3, p. 7. 

* It is true that this t 5 rpe is at present rare, but we find cases of 
r€tre types being sometimes selected as prototypes. The copper coinage 
of Bhumaka has for its prototype an obscure coin type issued jointly by 
Spalirises with Azes; see Bapson, Catalogue of Andhra Coins, p. evii and 
PL IX, 237-242, and Punjab Museum Catalogue, PI. XIV, No. 396. 
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Chandragupta II, the successor of Samudragupta, has also 
issued coins exactly similar in their reverse to the coins on PL I, 
1-4 as will be clear from Mr. Allan’s catalogue, PI. VI, Nos. 1, 3 
and 4. It is obvious that in spite of the originality exhibited by 
the mint-masters on some types, they did revert again to the 
Kushana prototype as late as the reign of Chandragupta II. 
This may be due to local reasons, such as the partiality felt for 
the type in some areas, mostly in the northern parts of the 
Gupta empire. 

We shall now consider the rest of Mr. Allan’s argu¬ 
ments against assigning these coins to Chandragupta I. ‘If 
Chandragupta I had issued coins, it would be remarkable ’ says 
Mr. Allan, ‘ that Samudragupta did not immediately continue 
their issue ’. There is however no evidence to show that there 
was really a large interval between the coinage of Chandragupta I 
and that of Samudragupta. The legend— 

Samara-Sata-vitata-vijayo jita-ripur=ajito divam jayati 
on the Standard type of Samudragupta’s coins need not prove 
that they were issued towards the end of his reign after his 
northern and southern victories. Samudragupta was the right 
hand of his father and had distinguished himself on many a 
battle-field during the latter’s lifetime ; his selection as the 
Yuvaraja was largely due to his proved mettle. The legend 
samara^ata^ etc. can very well refer to his victories won as Yuva¬ 
raja. It may be further pointed out that this legend on the 
Standard type of Samudragupta’s coinage is the least bombastic 
and grandiloquent of his legends. The legends on his Battle- 
axe, Archer and A^vamedha types : 

Kritdnta-para&ur ^jayaty = ajita-rdja-jetd (Battle- 

axe type) 

Apratiratho vijitya kshitim sucharitair=divam jayati 
(Archer type) 

RdjddhirdjaT), pYithivlm vijitya 

divam jayaty^ahrita-vdjim^haJj^ (Aivamedha type) 

undoubtedly put forward a greater claim for valour and achieve¬ 
ments than the legend on the Standard type. The latter there¬ 
fore was issued in the beginning of his reign, and the other types 
above referred to, later in his reign, when he had won fresh 
laurels in his northern and southern campaigns. 

Mr. Allan thinks that the Lion-slayer type of Chandragupta II 
must have immediately succeeded the Chandragupta-Kumara- 
devl type, because both have on their reverse a goddess seated 
on the lion with a cornucopia in her hand. He says that this 
type is found on no other coins attributed to Samudragupta and 
it is unlikely that a type afterwards so popular should have been 
dropped throughout his long reign. It may l)e pointed out that 
this reverse type, a goddess seated on the lion, is not really very 
popular in succeeding reigns, it is confined only to the lion- 
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slayer types of Chandragxipta II and Kuraaragupta I, and it 
was obviously suggested there by the presence of the lion on the 
obverse. 

The greatest objection to the Commemoration Medal 
theory of Mr. Allan is the absence of the name of the comme- 
morator on these coins. In the realm of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics we have several examples of Commemorative 
Medals being struck by succeeding rulers, but there is not a 
single case so far known of a ruler commemorating his parents 
or predecessors, but failing to put his own name or birvda on the 
commemorative medals. Agathocles and Antimachos The«s 
have issued a number of commemorative medals commemorating 
Alexander the Great, Antiochus Nikator, Didotos, Euthedemos, 
Demetrios ^ etc. They no doubt give the names and portraits 
of the heroes they commemorate on the obverse in the place of 
honour, but they are very particular to add their own name on 
the reverse. Eukratides has also done the same on the comme¬ 
morative medals issued by him in memory of his parents Heliocles 
and Laodike.* If Samudragupta had really issued the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins as commemorative 
medals, it was in the fitness of things that the names and figures 
of his parents should have appeared on the obverse in the place 
of honour ; but his own name or at least his hiruda should have 
figured on the reverse, Samudragupta in issuing these com¬ 
memorative medals must have .been anxious to proclaim the 
fact of his filial devotion; as it is, there is nothing whatever on 
these so-called medals to show who had issued them. The absence 
of the name or biruda of Samudragupta on those coins is in 
my opinion the most convincing proof that they were not at 
all issued by him. 

Lastly, it may bo pointed out that we have some undoubted 
cases of commemorative medals struck by Gupta emperors. 
These are the Aivamedha coins of Samudragupta and 
Kumaragupta I, which were undoubtedly struck to commemorate 
the performances of the ASvamedha sacrifice by these emperors. 
The legends on the reverse of these coins, 

A&vamedlm-'pardhramah and 

A svamedha-mahendrah 

contain the significant birudas jpardkrama and mahendra, which 
at once enable us to conclude that they were issued by 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I respectively. If we are to 
assume that like the above A^vamedha coins, the Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi coins are also commemorative medals, it is indeed 
atrange that Samudragupta should not have at least put his 
birvda on them, as he has done on his ASvamedha> coins. 

1 See Gardner, Catalogiie of Greek and Parthian Coins, Pis. IV and 
XXX. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, PI. IV, No. 3. 
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It will be seen from the above discussion that the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins cannot be taken as com¬ 
memorative medals struck by Samudragupta ; they were un¬ 
doubtedly issued by Chandragupta I himself in his own reign. 
He had owed his rise to the alliance with the Lichchhavis and 
his wife was a queen regnant; he had therefore to stick to this 
type throughout his reign, or at least during the lifetime of 
his wife Kumaradevi. 

A. S. AlterAR. 




347. The bare Copper Coinage of KumAkagupta I. 


‘ The only copper coin that can with absolute certainty be 
ascribed to Kumaragupta I is in the Bodleian Library This 
interesting statement occurs in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Gupta Coins (B.M.C., p. xcvii). As long ago as 1889 V. A. 
Smith made the same observation: ‘ Bodleian No. 751. Collected 
by Tregear, probably at Ajodhya. Unique .... This is the 
only copper coin which we can affirm with certainty to have 
been struck as such by Kumaragupta ’ (V. A. Smith : The 
Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern 
India, in J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 143). Tregear’s collection was formed 
before 1848 and was acquired in that year by J. B. Elliot, who, 
eleven years later, presented it to the Bodleian Library. The 
discovery of a second specimen of a coin which had thus held 
the field as unique for the best part of a century is, therefore, 
of sufficient numismatic importance to be worth recording. This 
specimen, which is now in my cabinet, can, like the Bodleian coin, 
be ascribed with absolute certainty to Kumaragupta I; the 
obverse and reverse are almost identical, as will appear from the 
description given below, with that coin as listed and illustrated 
by Rapson in his ‘ Notes on Gupta Coins ’ (Num. Chron., 1891, 
PI. II, 15). 

Ohv, : King standing 1., wearing cloth and jewellery, with 
outstretched r. hand, probably holding a flower, 
and 1. hand resting on hip. 

[Allan thinks that the king is ‘ apparently 
throwing incense on an altar’ (B.M.C., p. 113) 
but careful examination of my specimen leads me 
to make the alternate suggestion that he is holding 
a flower like his predecessor Chandragupta 11 on 
some of his copper coins.] 

Rev, : Garuda with outstretched wings standing facing. 

[I may mention here that the Garuda represented 
on the copper coins is really the Garuda standard 
of the Gupta dynasty represented in full on tht) 
gold Gupta coins. The pedestal of Garuda con¬ 
sisting of two parallel horizontal lines with cross 
vertical lines indicates that the whole is the top 
of the Garuda standard.] 

Legend on rev.: (6ri Kumaraguptah). 

Wt.: 27-3. 

S. : *6 


( 113 N. ) 
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As regards the Bodleian coin the B.M. Catalogue informs us that 
its size is -7 but its weight is not given by either Rapson or 
Allan ; the obverse is without any legend while on the reverse 
Kumaragu[ptah] is legible. My coin furnishes the honorific 
‘ 6ri which had already been read into the Bodleian coin by 
V. A. Smith, so that the complete legend is ‘ Sri Kumara- 
guptah 

The Bodleian and my coin now share the distinction of being 
the only known specimens of what the B.M.C. describes as 
‘ Typo I ’ of Kumaragupta’s copper coinage and which it will 
bo our endeavour to show here is the only type of Kumaraguptrf’s 
copper coinage so far known. • 

The coin which Smith described as a copper coin of the 
‘Umbrella * type of Kumaragupta I (I.M.C., Vol. I, p. 116) is 
larger, thicker and heavier than the above described two coins 
and is probably a coin of Chandragupta II. Smith’s reading of 
the legend on the reverse is conjectural as the coin is, as he himself 
admits, ‘ in very bad condition ’. In 1889 Smith had written 
‘ The existence of this type (‘ Umbrella ’ type) of Kumaragupta’s 
coinage is perhaps doubtful, and rests on a single and very 

imperfect specimen. (‘The Coinage, etc.,’ p. 142). That 

specimen had belonged to Sir A. Cunningham. It is unfortunate 
that the Indian Museum coin is equally unsatisfactory. 

Allan in the British Museum Catalogue has grouped together 
as ‘ Type II ’ three coins, one .of which is in the Leningrad 
Collection, the second in the Indian Museum cabinet and the 
third was originally in Rawlins’s collection. These three coins are 
so dissimilar to all known Gupta copper coins that they should 
be regarded rather as imitations of Gupta coins than as a genuine 
copper issue of Kumaragupta I. Owing to the debased style, 
Smith had at one time considered this type to belong to the 
Huna series (J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 96) but later he ascribed the 
Indian Museum specimen to Kumaragupta II (I.M.C., Vol. I, 
p. 120). There are strong reasons why these coins should not 
be assigned to any Gupta emperor, whether Kumaragupta I or 
II. The gold, silver and copper coins of the Gupta emperors 
are distinguished for their generally high artistic merit in design 
and execution ; whereas the present coins exhibit crude work¬ 
manship. Smith erroneously read ‘ ^ri To ’ for ‘ ^ri Ku ’ on 
Rawlins’s coin, as Allan has pointed out, but the significant 
fact remains that this coin was found in the Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, along with a number of Huna coins (J.R.A.S., 1907, 
p. 96 and pi. Fig. 1). Among Huna coins not a few are imitated 
from Gupta coins and these offer the nearest parallels to the group 
under discussion. Again the portrait of the king, whether head, 
bust or three quarter length, figures on the obverse of all 
Chandragupta Il’s copper coins except the very minute ones, on 
which we have his name instead. Similarly on the two authentic 
copper coins of Kumaragupta I described above we have a three 
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quarter length figure of the king on the obverse. On these three 
coins, however, although the field is large enough for a portrait 
of the king on the obverse, we find a different motif, viz., Simha- 
vahini or the goddess Durga seated on couchant lion, a well- 
known reverse type of Gupta gold eoins, without the sharpness of 
relief of the original. All details seem to have been overlooked by 
the inexpert coiner so that the coins look as if they had been 
cast in rough moulds and not struck with dies carefully worked 
with a graver like all the authentic issues of the Guptas. It is 
thus difficult to subscribe to the view that these coins were 
issued by Kumaragupta I. 

It would not be out of place to mention here that Allan’s 
description of the reverse, (wrongly described as ‘ obverse ’) 
as figuring ‘ an altar ’ (B.M.C., p. 113) needs correction ; as on 
Rawlins ’ specimen, which I have carefully examined, the lower 
part of Garuda is unmistakeable ; again on the Indian Museum 
coin illustrated by Smith (I.M.C., PI. xvii, 9) the figure of 
Garuda with outstretdied wings can be clearly made out. Smith, 
too, originally described the device as an altar (J.R.A.S., 1907, 
p. 96) but rectified his error in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
(I.M.C., Vol. I, p. 120). Therefore, the reverse typo of these 
three coins can be taken to be the usual reverse of Gupta coins, 
namely the Garuda, with a legend. 

The so-called coins of Valabhi fabric, which have long 
intrigued numismatists, may next be considered in passing. 
They are generally of an irregular shape but similar in design to, 
though at times coarser in execution than, the western silver 
issues of the Gujjta emperors. 

Nevertheless they are not forgeries as Bii filer held (vide 
Smith’s ‘ Observations on the Gupta Coinage ’ at pp. 138 and 
140) or imitations, as Smith originally thought (‘ The Coinage of 
the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty, p. 145). The latter, 
indeed, later became convinced (vide ‘ Observations on the Gupta 
Coinage ’, p. 139) that these coins are a genuine Gupta issue. 
They are of copper, plated with silver, though in a few instances 
the plating has completely disappeared. This silver plated 
currency was deliberately issued on a debased silver standard at 
a time when there was a great dearth of silver but they cannot 
be regarded as a copper coinage. The British Museum Catalogue, 
therefore, very properly includes them among the silver issues of 
Kumaragupta I. 

Our conclusions in this paper may be briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) Only two copper coins can be ascribed with absolute 
certainty to Kumaragupta I, namely Tregear’s 
coin in the Bodleian and the coin in my cabinet. 
The obverse of these is : King in profile standing 
three quarters, holding flower in right hand and* 
left on hip ; the reverse: Garuda seated facing, 
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with outstretched wings, and inscription below : 
Sri Kumaraguptah. 

(2) The so-called ‘ Umbrella ’ type of coin ascribed by 

V. A. Smith to Kumaragupta I is probably a coin 
of Chandragupta II. 

(3) The three copper coins, two figured in 

PL xviii, Nos. 25 and 26, and one in J.R.A.8., 
1907, described on p. 96 and illustrated in the 
Plate as Fig. 1, are Huna imitations of Gupta coins. 
The obverse of these coins represents the goddess 
Simhavahini seated facing on lion 1. and holding 
probably pa6a in right hand and an indistinct 
object, whether cornucopia or lotus in left; the 
reverse represents Garuda with outstretched wings 
seated facing, and inscription below: Ku. 

(4) The coins of Valabhi fabric of Kumaragupta I are not 

a true copper coinage. 

Ajit Ghosb. 



348. Two Gold Coins of SiddharIja (Jayasimha). 


These two gold coins form paxt of a hoard discovered in 
village Pandwaha, Tahsil Gamatha, District Jhansi, U.P., 
in 1905, which included seven silver coins of the Adivaraha type 
issued by the Pratihara King Bhojadeva (circa 840-890 a.d.). 
The gold coins were acquired and presented to the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, by the United Provinces Government in 
November 1905, and were then registered as coins of ‘ Mediaeval 
IndiaRecently while preparing a list of gold coins in the 
Lucknow cabinet, I tried to study them and discovered that the 
obverse and reverse legends were identical. I took rubbings 
from the coins and forwarded them to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology in India, who very kindly read 
the inscriptions for me and held that they were the issues of 
Siddharaja (Jayasimha) the most renowned and powerful king 
of the Chaulukya (Solanki) dynasty of Anhilwada (Gujarat). 
So far as I know, issues of this type and fabric are unknown and 
do not exist in any other Museum in India. 

It would be worth while referring here to the exploits of 
Siddharaja. He was a distinguished ruler of the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Anhilwada in Northern Gujarat which held sway in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries a.d. and was the seventh 
ruler of the line (c. 1093-1143). He carried his victorious arms 
to Cutch on one side and Malwa in the north-east and was 
called Avantinatha in inscriptions. The Vadnagar Prasasti of 
the reign of his son Kumarapala published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. I, page295, speaks of his taking prisoner Ya^ovarman, 
the King of Malwa, and his possessing the ‘ philosopher’s stone ’, 
with the help of which he paid the debts of his subjects. He 
was a great patron of learning and arts and founded an era. 
It is thus natural that such a powerful ruler should have tried 
to strike his own coinage particularly after his dominions had 
touched those of Kanauj, where gold currency was in vogue. 
This, however, appears to have been in an experimental stage or 
Gonhhed to a few issues only. 

The two coins have an identical legend ‘ Siddharajah ’ on 
both sides in characters of the llth-12th century a.d. The 
weight and size fairly corresponds to the gold coins struck by 
his contemporary. King Govinda-Chandradeva (c. 1112-1160), 
but the type is quite dSferent, there being no effigy of any god 
or goddess on the reverse. The metal, no doubt, appears to be 
pure gold, free from alloy, but the irregular shape and the 
indistinct character of the impression rather unusual for gold, 
create doubt as to whether these pieces were intended for regular 
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currency, or struck for a special occasion, such as the conquest 
of Malwa. 





Weight 66 grs. 
Size *85 
Legend : 1. 1 

1 . 2 


^ri-Siddha- 
rajah 11. 



Weight 66 grs. 

Size -8. ' 

Legend : 1. 1 ‘ (6r)i-Siddha-ra- 
1. 2, jah 11. 


Prayag Dayal. 


349. On certain unpublished Coins of the SultIns 
OP MiLWA. 

The history and coinage of this dynasty has been completely 
dealt with in the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle. The 
first exhaustive paper on the subject was published in Vol. Ill, 
Fourth Series, in the year 1904 by Dr. L. White King and the 
second which incorporated all the researches of the next twenty- 
seven years (1904-1931) was published in Vol. XII, Fifth Series, 
by Mr. H. Nelson Wright. In the present paper it is intended 
to describe a large number of such coins as have not been noticed 
hitherto. Almost all of these are from the cabinet of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, a majority having been purchased 
from Mr. G. T. M. Hamilton of Allahabad. About two dozen 
coins from the collection of Mr. Ratilal M. Antani of Udaipur 
are also included herein, and are distinguished from the Museum 
collection by the letters a, 6, or c, etc., added to the serial 
number. 

Sha2)es, 

Although the coins of Malwa were generally minted in 
square form, the round type was also issued by some of the 
rulers. Some of the rulers minted purely round coins, aiul 
others struck exclusively square issues, while there were some 
who seem to have issued both round and square coins :— 

(а) The coins issued by Hoshang Shah, Muhammad 1 

and Kadir Shah (under Mahmud III of Gujarat) 
are all round in shape. 

(б) The coins struck by Mahmud II, Muhammad II, 

Ibrahim Lodi and Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, 
are all square. 

(c) The coins minted by Mahmud I, Ghiyas Shah, Nasir 
Shah, Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), Muhammad Adil 
(Suri) and Baz Bahadur are of both varieties, viz. 
the round and square in shape. 

The coins catalogued in this paper are different from those 
published so far, in one way or the other. It is not deemed 
necessary to narrate such peculiarities in each case as can be 
seen in the body of the Catalogue. Only the few more important 
features which are of special interest are detailed below :— 

(a) Coin No. 11 is a unique billon piece of Ghiyas Shah as 
heir-apparent. The mint is Shadiabad, date 
(8)50 A.H. and the weight is 165 grains. 

So far it was believed that Mahmud had conferred 
on his son the privilege of striking coins between the 
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year 862 and 868 h. because the coins of only those 
years had come to our notice. But the discovery of 
this singular piece proves that this privil^e was con¬ 
ferred on Ghiyas Shah much earlier than 862 h. History 
is totally silent as to the date when Ghiyas Shah was 
proclaimed Heir-apparent and the theory that he 
was so appointed about the year 862 h. is based entirely 
on the data of coins known so far. We know from 
historical sources that Ghiyas Shah was taking part in 
the military operations with his father from a very 
early time. According to Farishta, this ruler as he 
had, during the last thirty-four years, been employed 
constantly in the field, fighting under the banners oi 
his illustrious father, he now yielded up the sword tc 
his son in order that he might himself enjoy ease the 
rest of his days {vide Brigg’s Farishta, Vol. IV, 
p. 236). He ascended the throne in 873 h. and if he 
was fighting for thirty four years previously, he ought 
to be quite a strong and grown-up prince in the year 
839 H., which is the year of his father's accession to 
the throne. We also know that Mahmud was always 
engaged in wars against his neighbouring kings from 
the time he ascended the throne. In the words of 
Farishta ‘Scarcely a year passed that he did not take 
the field, so that his tent became his home and his 
resting place the field of battle '. This shows that the 
son was acting as a Commander under the banner of 
his father from the time of the latter's accession till 
his death in 873 h. and it seems quite safe and natural 
to suppose that Mahmud must have appointed his son 
Ghiyas Shah as Heir-apparent some years after his 
accession. The year 850 h. in which this coin was 
struck cannot definitely be said to be the year when 
Ghiyas Shah was proclaimed the Heir-apparent. He 
might have been declared even earlier, but as this is 
the only piece so far known it carries the date of his 
becoming Heir-apparent back from 862 to 850 h. 

(b) Coin No. 15 is another unique rupee of Sultan Ghiyas 

Shah. The date is 877 a.h. and it weighs 164 
grains. The legend on this coin is the same as on 
No. 33 of Mr. Wright, but it differs in shape, weight 
and date and is the earliest rupee of this Sultan. 

(c) Coin No. 28 is the third unique silver piece of this 

Sultan. The weight of this tiny piece is 13*5 
grains and as such is the lightest coin known so 
far in the Malwa series. According to the standard 
of 96 rati this is the one twelfth piece of a Tanka. 
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(d) Coin No. 117a is the fourth unique silver coin of Baz 

Bahadur. It weighs 106 grains. The silver coins 
of this Sultan were not known so far and this is 
the only piece which has come to our notice. 

All these four unique coins are round in shape. 

(e) Up till now only one type of Baz Bahadur’s coins was 

known (vide No. 98 of Mr. Wright). But in this 
collection three more types have been noticed. 

These may be referred to in the body of the Catalogue 
at its proper order. 

(/) Dr. White King has figured two coins of Akbar, the 
Mughal Emperor, but Mr. Wright has not men¬ 
tioned any. In this collection there are two 
copper square coins of this ruler. The date 969 
A.H., which is the year of the Mughal conquest 
of Malwa, can be read on one and the mint Mandu 
on the other. 

Catalogue of Coins of MIlwa. 

Hoshang Shah. 

A.H. 808-838=a.d. 1405-1435. 

(1) iR. 153 grains, a.h. 838. 

Similar to No. 2 of Mr. Wright ^ but date 838. 

This coin was struck in the last year of his reign. 

(2) iE. 66 grains. Mint Sh^iabad. 

Obverse legend is inscribed in a somewhat different way and 

M.M. No. 27 is to bo seen both above and below the j of 

PI. 12 

(2a) iE. 41 grains. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 4 of Mr. Wright but smaller and M.M. No. 11. 

(26) iE. 28 grains. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to above but smaller and M.M. No. 20. 


Muhammad Shah I. 

A.H. 838-840=a.d. 1435-1436. 

(3) M , 159 grains, a.h. 839. 

Obverse legend same as on No. 5 of Mr. Wright. 


' The article on ‘The Coinage of the Sultans of Malwa * by Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, published in the Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth Series, 
Vol. XII, 1931.. 
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Reverse :— 

jUaUI 

Ar\ ^ PL 12 

(4) M, 120 grains. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 7 of Mr. Wright but in double the weight. 

Mahmud Shah /. 

A.H. 840-873=a.d. 1436-1468. 

(5) . A7. 169 grains, a.h. 841. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 8 of Mr. Wright but is dated j crj* j 
i.e. 841 A.H. 

The date and mint inscribed on the circular margin is quite 
distinct and this is probably the earliest gold coin of this 
Sultan. 

(5a) Sq. Billon. 150 grains, a.h. 868. 

Similar to No. 13* of Mr. Wright, but date AYA, the middle 
figure written in reverse order. 

(6) Billon. 92 grains, a.h. 848. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 14 of Mr. Wright. The coins of this type 
generally weigh from 125 to 142 grains, but this coin which 
weighs only 92 grains is surely of a smaller denomination not 
known so far. 

(7) Billon. 134 grains, a.h. 858. Mint Shadiabad. 

This coin is also similar to No. 14 of Mr. Wright but is 
dated 858 a.h. Mr. Wright says that the dates known on this 
type are from 845 to 853 a.h. but the date on this coin is 
unknown so far. 

(7a) Billon. 60 grains. Mint Shadiabad. a.h. (85)2. 

Similar to No. 16 of Mr. Wright but date 852. 

'S) Billon. 61 grains, a.h. 853. Mint Shadiabad. 

This is similar to No. 16 of Mr. Wright but is dated 853 
a.h. The dates known so far are 845, (84)7, 848 and 854 a.h. 

8a) Billon. 52 grains. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 17 of Mr. Wright, but in the 

margin and not date as in No. 17 of Mr. Wright. 
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(86) Billon. 36 grains. 

Obverse :— Reverse :— 

jlLUl 

C/jJl j \jjil ^ 

M.M. No. 65 to left of 

The arrangement of legend is somewhat different from 
No. 18a of Mr. Wright. PI. 12 

(9) Sq. Billon. 37 grains, a.h. (8)70. 

Similar to No. 19 of Mr. Wright which has no date. 

The date on this coin can be read as (8)70 a.h. 

(10) M. 17 grains. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 22 of Mr. Wright except in weight. 

This coin which weighs only 17 grains is supposed to be 
the third lightest coin struck by the Malwa Sultans. 

(10a) M, 51 grains, a.h. 872. Mint Shadiabad. 

Similar to No. 25 of Mr. Wright but date 872. 




Ohiyds Shah, 

A.H. 873-906=a.d. 1468-1500. 

/. As Heir-apparent. 

Unique. (11) Billon. 165 grains, a.h. (8)50. Mint Shadiabad. 
Obverse: Reverse: 


± _ 

(a) i> 4 

PL 12 

IL In his own right. 

(12) Sq. A7. 170 grains, a.h. 885. 

Obverse :—Similar to No. 31 of Mr. Wright but no M.M. 
Reverse :—Similar to No. 31 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. fj 
and date 885. 
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(13) 8 q. A/. 169 grains, a.h. 890. 

Obverse :—Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 5 and 13. 

Reverse: —Similar to above but date 890. 

(14) Sq. A7. 168 grains, a.h. 891. 

Obverse: —Similar to above but M.M. No. 14. 

Reverse: —Similar to above but date 891. 

The dates and M.M. on all these three coins are unpublished 
so far. 

Unique. ( 15 ) ^ 154 gj^ins. a.h. 877. Size M inch. 

Obverse : —^Legend same as on No. 33 of Mr. Wright but no 
M.M. 

Reverse: —Legend same as on No. 33 of Mr. Wright but 
date 877. PI. 12 

(16) Sq. M. 71 grains, a.h. 885. 

Similar to No. 34 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M. on obverse, 
and date (8)85 a.h. on the reverse. 

(17) Sq. 80 grains, a.h. 894. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 8 on obverse ; and date 894 
on the reverse. 

(18) Sq. M, 82 grains, a.h. (8)95. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 53 on obverse; and date 
(8)95 on the reverse. 

(19) Sq. M. 79 grains, a.h. (8)95. 

Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 53 and 74 on obverse ; and 
date (8)95 on the reverse. 

(20) Sq. dl. 81 grains, a.h. 898. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 5 on obverse ; and date 898 
on the reverse, 

( 21 ) Sq. dl. 83 grains. No date. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 16 on the obverse. 

( 21 a) Sq. M. 82 grains, a.h. (8)92. 

Similar to No. 35 of Mr. Wright, but date (8)92 and M.M. 
No. 14. 

(216) Sq. dl. 84 grains, a.h. (893). 

♦ Similar to above, but date (8)93. 

(22) Sq. M. 83 grains. a.h. (8)95. 

Similar to No. 36 of Mr. Wright, but new M.M, No. 1 and 
No. 74 on obverse. This M.M. is somewhat different from 
No. 72 of Mr. Wright. PI. 12 
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(23) Sq. M, 80 grains. a.h. (8)95. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 17 on the obverse. 

This M.M. is not known so far on this type of coins. 

(24) Sq. M. 81 grains, a.h. 904. 

Similar to above but M.M. Nos. 12 and 17 on obverse ; and 
date 904 on the reverse. 

(25) Sq. M. 83 grains, a.h. 906. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 19 on obverse; and date 
906 on the reverse. 

The dates 904 and 906 were not known so far on this type 
of coins. 

(25a) Sq. M. 41 grains, a.h. (8)94. 

Similar to No. 36 of Mr. Wright but date (8)94 and M.M. 
No. 4. 

(26) Sq. M. 21 grains, a.h. (8)96. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 16 and date (8)96 on the 
obverse. 

(27) Sq. M. 20 grains. No date. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 5. 

Unique. (28) ifl. 13*5 grains. No date. 

Obverse: Reverse: 


V_ 



aU 



(29) Sq. M. 275 grains, a.h. (8)85. 

jiyi 

PI. 12 


Similar to reverse of No. 39a of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 6 
and date (8)85 in reverse form. 

(30) Sq. M. 248 grains, a.h. 885. 

Similar to above but date in correct form and weight 248 
grains. In this case the weight is new. 

(31) Sq.iE. 127 grains, a.h. (8)86. 

Similar to reverse of No. 40 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 9 
and date (8)86. 

(32) Sq. M. 132 grains, a.h. (8)88. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 6 and date (8)88. 
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(33) Sq. M, 118 grains. Date Illegible. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 38. 

This M.M. is new on this type of coins. 

(34) Sq. M, 130 grains, a.h. 878. 

Similar to reverse of No. 41 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 3 

and date 878 h. This is the earliest coin struck in this type. 

(35) Sq. M. 123 grains, a.h. 896. 

Same as No. 41 of Mr. Wright but of much lesser weight. 

(36) Sq. M, 131 grains, a.h. (9)00. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 17 and of heavier weight. 

(37) Sq. M. 128 grains. No date. 

Obverse: —Similar to above but M.M. No. 53 over ^ of 
The M.M. on the reverse is hardly to be met on this class 
of coins. 

Reverse : —Similar to above, but new M.M. No. 2 resembling 
to Sun. PI. 12 

(38) Sq. iE. 118 grains. No date. 

Reverse: —Similar to above but M.M. somewhat different 
from M.M. No. 19. In M.M. No. 19 there is a cluster of 
seven circles, one being in the centre while the other six on the 
sides. While in this case there is a cluster of six circles instead 
of seven and the arrangement being in the same order. PI. 12 

(38a) M, 52 grains. 

Obverse: 

M.M. No. 17 over lower ^. 

PI. 12 

(39) M, 40 grains, a.h. 881. 

Similar to No. 42 of Mr. Wright but round and smaller. 

(40) Sq. M, 69 grains, a.h. 890. 

^ Reverse similar to No. 43 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 11 
over the upper ^ of oOl and date 890. 

(40a) Sq. M. 31 grains. 

Similar to above but no date and smaller. M.M. No. 17 
over lower ^ of 


Reverse: 
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(406) M. 33 grains. a.h. 888 . 

Obverse: Reverse: 

oUJl 

dll jUaUI O' 

M.M. No. 1 of Dr. King. 

PI. 12 

(41) Sq. M. 71 grains, a.h. (8)95. 

Similar to No. 44a of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 38 on ^ 
on obverse and lower ^ on the reverse. 

(42) Sq. M, 69 grains, a.h. (8)94. 

Similar to No. 46 of Mr. Wright but date (8)94 and M.M. 
No. 5 on the reverse. 

(43) Sq. 64 grains, a.h. 898. 

Similar to above but date 898. 


(44) Sq. M. 33 grains, a.h. 888. 

Similar to No. 50 of Mr. Wright but date 888 and smaller. 
The ^ of '^Ip'cuts the of 

(46) Sq. M, 60 grains, a.h. (8)78. 

Similar to No. 51 of Mr. Wright but date 878 and M.M. No. 3 
over date. No M.M. on the reverse. 


(46) Sq. iE. 62 grains, a.h. 894. 

Similar to above, but heavier and M.M. No. 3 over date. 

(47) Sq. iE. 64 grains. 


Obverse: 


C 






Reverse: 


jUJ\ 


jUJI 

New M.M. No. 1 in lower . 

PI. 12 

Ndsir Shah. 


A.H. 906-916=a.d. 1600-1620. 


(48) Sq. A7. 169 grains, a.h. 907. 

Similar to No. 62 of Mr. Wright but heavier. The weight 
of this coin Avith date 907 is given by Mr. Wright as 120 grains. 
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(49) M, 83 grains, a.h. 911. 

Legend similar to No. 53 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 22 on 
obverse and No. 31 on the reverse. 

(50) Sq. JR. 145 grains, a.h. 913. Size. *85. 

Similar to No. 55 of Mr. Wright but lighter and broader in 
size. 

(51) Sq. JR. 16 grains, a.h. 910. 

Similar to No. 57 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 23 and date 
910. 

The weight is only 16 grains and as such is the second U^test 
coin of the Malwa Sultans. 

(52) Sq. M. 178 grains, a.h. 906. 

Obverse —similar to No. 58 of Mr. Wright. 

Reverse :— 

O 

ILUI 

j 

UaUl M.M.NO. 20. 

The difference in No. 58 of Mr. Wright and this coin is that 
in the case of the former, the date is below the ^ of 
and M.M. No. 20 is above the ^ of while in this case 

the arrangement is different. 

On the obverse of this variety of coins, a mark like this 

is noticed. Dr. White King calls it a ‘ bar knot ’ and 
Mr. Wright says that ‘ The forms a knot in the centre of 
the coin \ My submission is that it is neither a bar knot nor 
the knot formed by ^ in the centre of the coin but it is dis¬ 
tinctly a mint mark, No. 46 as figured by Mr. Wright. 

Other date :—^a.h. 907 (M.M. No. 20, Wt. 165 grains). 

(53) 8q. JE. 82 grains, a.h. (9)06. 

Similar to above. This coin which weighs only 82 grains, 
is probably the half piece of the above variety. Half pieces 
in this variety are not noticed so far. 

(54) Sq. M. 159 grains, a.h. 912. 

Similar to above, but on reverse M.M. No. 24 and date 912 
above lower ‘j and ^ of 0\laL)! respectively. 
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(55) Sq. M. 163 grains, a.h. 915. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 26 instead of No. 15. 

(56) Sq. M. 132 grains. No date. 

Obverse : Reverse : 

j^\l jlLLJl 

•'-olUJI 

M.M. 6S over lower of olLUI. 

PI. 12 

(57) Sq. M. 67 grains. No date. 

Similar to above but on the reverse M.M. No. 69. 

(58) Sq. M. 80 grains, a.h. 915. 

Similar to No. 60 of Mr. Wright but on reverse M.M. No. 26 
instead of No. 15. 

(59) Sq. 75 grains. No date. 

Similar to above, but on reverse M.M. No. 22, which is not 
known on this variety of coins. 

(59a) Sq. M. 44 grains, a.h. (9)06. 

Similar to above but smaller. This piece is decidedly the 
half unknown piece of the above variety. 


Mahmud Shah //. 

A.H. 916-937=A.D. 1510-1530. 

(60) . Sq. A/. 168 grains, a.h. 919. 

Similar to No. 64 of Mr. Wright, but date 919. This date 
is unknown so far and it was during this year that Muzaffar 
Shah II of Gujarat who had marched against Malwa, withdrew 
his army without coming in conflict with Mahmud's forces. 

(60a) Sq. M. 77 grains, a.h. 911. 

Similar to No. 67 of Mr. Wright, but date 911 and M.M. 
No. 26 on obverse. 

This is the earliest dated coin in this variety. 

(61) Sq. M, 83 grains, a.h. 917. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 26 and 27 and not 26 and 28. 

(62) Sq. M, 83 grains, a.h. 918. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 26 and 22 and not 26 and 28. 
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(62a) Sq. M, 170 grains, a.h. 915. 

Similar to No. 68 of Mr. Wright, but date 915 and M.M. 
No. 15. 

This is the earliest dated coin in this variety. 

(63) Sq. M. 169 grains, a.h. 922. 

Similar to above, but M.M. No. 26 and 27. 

(64) Sq. M. 114 grains, a.h. 927. 

Similar to No. 69a of Mr. Wright, but the date which is 
new is 927 and M.M. No. 31, 40 and 52 on the obverse and 
M.M. No. 15 on reverse. 

(65) Sq. iR. 84 grains, a.h. 961 or 921. 

Similar to No. 70 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 26, 29 and 55 
on the obverse and No. 27, 34, and new M.M. No. 4 on reverse. 

PI. 12 

(66) Sq. i®. 148 grains, a.h. 923. 

Similar to No. 69 of Mr. Wright but new M.M. No. 5 on 
obverse and No. 27 on reverse. Copper coins in this type 
are not known so far. PI. 12 

(67) Sq. M, 157 grains, a.h. 918. 

Legend similar to No. 72 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 22 
in the c/ on obverse and M.M. No. 26 above the upper and 
date 918 over the lower of o\kJi on the reverse. 


(68) Sq. i®. 134 grains, a.h. 917. 

Obverse: Reverse: 

dli ^ Similar to No. 73 of Mr. Wright 


M.M. No. 71. 


PI. 12 


(68a) Sq. M. 114 grains, a.h. 931. 

Similar to No. 72 obverse of Mr. Wright but C/} in place 
of C /. 


(69) Sq. M, 133 grains, a.h, 918. 

^ Similar to No. 74 of Mr. Wright but M.M. No. 32 and not 
No. 30 in the second C/, on obverse. 


(70) Sq. M. 127 grains. No date. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 73 in the second o; on 
obverse and no date. 
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(71) Sq. M. 60 grains. No date. 

Similar to above but no M.M. visible on the obverse and 
M.M. No. 17 on the reverse. 

This is new in weight in this variety. 

(72) Sq. M, 135 grains, a.h. 919. 

Similar to No, 75 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M. on obverse, 
and M.M. No. 26 only and date on reverse. 

(73) Sq. JE. 132 grains, a.h. 919. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 31 in the Cr on obverse. 

(74) Sq. M. 124 grains, a.h. 961 or 921. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 29 in the 0; on obverse 
and the centre digit in reverse form and M.M. No. 26 on 
reverse. 

(75) Sq. M. 55 grains, a.h. 922. 

Similar to No. 75 of Mr. Wright, but noteworthy in weight. 

(76) Sq. M. 123 grains, a.h. 922. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 37 in the o; on obverse. 

(77) Sq. 116 grains, a.h. 923. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 4 on obverse and No. 26 and 
29 on reverse. 

(78) Sq. JE, 62 grains, a.h. 923. 

Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 26 
and date on reverse. 

(79) Sq. JE, 126 grains, a.h. 924. 

Similar to above but new M.M. No. 6 in the O', on obverse. 
The mark which is entirely new resembles to a bird which is 
probably a sparrow. PI. 12 

(80) Sq. i®. 125 grains, a.h. 924. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 55 in the O on obverse and 
M.M. No. 40 and 46 on reverse. 

(81) Sq. iE. 128 grains, a.h. 925. 

Similar to above but new M.M. No. 7 on the reverse. This is 
a new mark and differs a good deal from No. 41 and 76 of 
Mr. Wright. PI- 12 

(82) Sq. iE. 125 grains, a.h. 926. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 39 and 76 on reverse. 

(83) Sq. 126 grains, a.h. 927. 

Similar to above but new M.M. No. 8 on. ^ on obverse. 

PI. 12 
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(84) Sq. M, 126 grains, a.h. 927. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 26 in the 0; on obverse. 

(85) Sq. M, 123 grains, a.h. 928. 

Similar to above but new M.M. No. 9 in the Cr on obverse. 

PI. 12 

(86) Sq. M, 123 grains, a.h. 928. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 15 in the o; on obverse 
and M.M. No. 40 and 52 on reverse. 

(87) Sq. 127 grains, a.h. 928. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 15 in the on obverse, 
and M.M. No. 40 and 42 on reverse. 

(88) Sq. M, 63 grains, a.h. 928. 

Similar to above but no M.M. and smaller. 

(89) Sq. iE. 45 grains, a.h. 929. 

Similar to above but legend on both sides in the reverse 
order. M.M. No. 40 on reverse and much smaller in weight. 

(90) Sq. iE. 122 grains, a.h. 930. 

Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 40 on reverse. 

(91) Sq. M, 126 grains, a.h. 930. 

Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No, 40 
and 52 on reverse. 

(92) Sq. iE. 126 grains, a.h. 931. 

Similar to above, but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 40 on reverse. 

(93) Sq. M. 57 grains, a.h. 931. 

Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 40 
on reverse and smaller. 

(94) Sq. iE. 126 grains, a.h. 934, 

Similar to above but no M.M. on obverse and M.M. No. 29 
and 40 on reverse. 

Other dates :—^935 (weight 125 grains); 936 (weight 122 
grains); 937 (weight 125 grains). 

(95) Sq. M. 68 grains. No date. 

4 ^ Similar to No. 78 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 26 and 29 
on reverse, 

(96) Sq. iE. 62 grains. No date. 

Similar to above but M.M. No. 29 and 40 on reverse. 

(97) Sq. M, 29 grains. No date. 

. Similar to above but about half in weight. 
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(98) Sq. M. 55 grains. No date. 

Obverse similar to No. 79 of Mr. Wright, but no M.M. 
Reverse similar to No. 78 of Mr. Wright, but M.M. No. 18, 
below the upper No. 40 over the lower Ir and new M.M. 
No. 10 above the upper PI. 13 

(98a) Sq. M. 36 grains, a.h. 917. 

Similar to No. 81a of Mr. Wright, but date 917. 

(99) Sq. M, 114 grains. Date nu- 

Similar to No. 83* of Mr. Wright, but date ; below 
(inverted) TT»rT’St(>FT). 


Muhammad //. 


A.H. 917-921. 


(99a) Rectangular, 135 grains. 
Obverse : 

c_ 

.Vi (J/ Ol 


M.M. No. 27 and 38. 


A.H. 922 in reverse form. 
Reverse : 


u\UJl 


oUJ\ 

M.M. No. 17. PI. 13 


Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 
A.H. 937-944. 

(100) Sq. M. 57 grains, a.h. 939. 


Obverse: 

.li jili. 


j 

UJI 


Reverse: 

O 


\LU1 


o 


\r\ 

UaL^Jl 


M.M. 29 over upi;)er J» 
M.M. 40 over lower i 
of j\UJl. PI. 13 
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(101) 136 grains, a.h. 940. 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 



^ \JJ 

i^\ai 

t\ii* jdlao {Jt 


jlUJl 

^r- 

y\ 

PI. 13 

(102) JE. 141 grains, a.h. 940. 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

j UjI' 

Similar to No. 89 of 
Mr. Wright. 



J-iaill 


New M.M. No, 11 above ‘j*/* 


Other date ;—^941 a.h. 

PU 13 

(103) M, 192 grains, a.h. 942. 


Obverse: 

Reverse : 

Cr^ll 

Similar to above. 

J UjJI 


^(l-) 


y\ 


M.M. No. 51 above ^y\ 

PI. 13 

(104) 183 grains, a.h. 944. 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Similar to above 

Similar to above. 

but M.M. No. 55 
above 
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(105) iE. 122 grains, a.h. 943 on both sides. 


Obverse: 

j UJl 

\rr 

New M.M. No. 12 on ‘j*/. 


Reverse: 



\rr 

(jili. 0^) PI J3 


Qddir Shah (in his own name). 


(100) fcSq. /E. 102 grains. No date. 


Obverse :— 


Reverse :— 


Fragments of le¬ 
gend found on 
Mahmud 111 of 
Gujarat’s copper 
coins. 

(100a) Sq. M. 40 grains. No date. 

Similar to above but smaller. 


In double sided square. 

— (») 

Lower portion illegible 
and M.M. No. 5. 

PI. 13 


Qddir Shah (Mahmud 111 of Gujarat), 


(107) M. 124 grains, a.h. 945. 
Obverse: ^ 

1 * 


4) 


Reverse :— 

Similar to No. 90 of 
Mr. Wright. 


PL 13 
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(108) iE. 60 grains, a.h. 946. 
Obverse :— 

d 

I * 


Reverse :— 

Similar to above. 


(dl^) 


(I08tt) iE. 52 grains, a.h. 94(5). 
Obverse :— 

o\ -i 




(109) JE. 153 grains. No date. 
Obverse :— 

Similar to No. 108 
above. 


Pl.#13 


Reverse :— 

jlLUl 

oUJl 


PI. 13 


M.M. No. 22. 

Reverse :— 

Similar to No. 91 
of Mr. Wright. 


(110-116) The following seven round copper coins which can 
definitely be assigned neither to Gujarat nor Malwa, owing 
to their legend and dates are rather peculiar in type. 
The legend on all of them runs as follows :— 

Obverse :— Reverse :— 


j UJI 

jjl 

and date. 





PI. 13 


On the first four or five coins the Malwa marks Nos. 20, 
29 and 34 are found but on the last two no marks are visible. 
The dates 942 and 945 to 947 a.h. are found on them. They 
weigh 174, 150-153 and the smallest 51 grains. 


MvMmmad Adil {Bdz Bahadur Oovemo/). 

(117) Sq. 49 grains. No date. 

Similar to No. 06 of Mr. Wright, but much smaller. 
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Bdz Bahadur. 
A.H. 963-968. 


Unique. (117/*) 106 ^ifrains. No date. 


Ohmrfip .:— 

The Kalima. 


Rpvfrsp :— 


am -dll jA^ 

M.M. No. 29 and 34. 

PI. 13 


(118) Sq. i4i]. 52 grains. No date. 

Similar to No. 98 of Mr. Wright, but half piece. 

(119) Sq. 103 grains. A.n. 965. 

Ohvprsp Itpvp.rsp. 

dli oLaj jl Similar to No. 98 

4)1 jA^ Wright. 

M.M. No, 22. 


(120) Sq.107 grains, a.h. 96X. 

Obvprsp :—.. Rpversp 


oL-i 


M.M. No. 22. 

(121) Sq. M. 52 grains. 

Similar to above, but half piece. 

(122) Sq. /Fj. 52 grains, a.h. (9)65. 
Ohvprsp :— 


4)14^ 

X 

LU_ 


Rpvptsp 


->•5^; j!; 

'jUJUl 




M.M. No. 73. 


PI. 13 
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Ahhar. 


(123) Sq. iE. 103 grains. 

A.H. 969. 


. Obverse :— 

Reverse 







Pl. 13 

(124) Sq. M. 54 grains. 

Mint Mandu. 


Obverse: 

Reverse. 

; — 

Similar to above. 


J 






^ Pi. 13 


0. R. SiNGHAL. 
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Num. Suppl. (Silver Jubilee Number). Plate 14 . 


A. Table of New Marks found on Malwa Coins. 



2 


4 

s 

$ 

6 

V 

k 

7 

i 

8 

7 

9 

V 

10 

11 

IZ 


B. Number of Coins on which these Marks occur. 


Mark No. 

Coin No. 

Mark No. 

Coin No. 

1 

22 and 47 

7 

81 

•) 

37 

8 

83 

3 

38 

9 

85 

4 

65 

10 

98 

5 

66 

11 

102 

6 

79 

12 

105 













350. Three Coin Collections. 


The collections of Indian coins described here were made 
by Colonel C. Seton Guthrie, R.E., Doctor J. Gerson da Cunha 
of Bombay, and Pandit Ratan Narain of Delhi, and belong to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The first two are of 
outstanding character : T select the third from the minor collec¬ 
tions of the period. Colonel Guthrie’s activities cover the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. After his death in 1875, 
his coins were purchased by the German Government in 1876 
and are in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. It was in the 
same year 1876 that Dr. da Cunha began to collect. His coins 
were sold by auction in 1880 at Sotheby’s Rooms in London 
and ho died in 1900. Pandit Ratan Narain was an official of 
the District Court at Delhi, and his cabinet shows what could 
be done in that ancient capital by a man of small means ; the 
Pandit died in the year 1887 or i888. Rodgers, the author of 
the Lahore and Indian Museum Catalogues written in the 
eighteen nineties, has noted that the Ratan Narain collection 
went to the United States of America as it was purchased by 
Durkee, a citizen of Chicago (or New York). Durkee’s Gauntlet 
Brand Select Spices and Mustard, also Oriental Salad Dressing 
are advertised in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, Philadelphia, 
1900. I understand that the coins were left to the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. They are now in the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society, New York, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing them in the summer of 1921. Dr. da Cunha 
was an active member of learned Societies and the author of 
noteworthy monographs and papers on history, coins and 
kindred subjects. I have not found any publication by Colonel 
Guthrie or by Pandit Ratan Narain. 

The background of this study is provided by the allusions 
in the writings of that fine numismatist Mr. Charles J. Rodgers 
of Amritsar, whose catalogues I have already mentioned. Ho 
was an ardent collector in the Punjab from about the year 1870, 
and a regular contributor on numismatic and historical subjects 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and other periodi¬ 
cals from 1879 almost till his death in 1898(1). These papers were 
beautifully illustrated by his own drawings (2). Mr. Rodgers 
belonged to the numismatic tradition of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with whom he was a regular correspondent. At 
first a worker in the same field, that of the ancient coins of India, 
he soon quitted it to specialize in the issues of the Delhi dynasties. 
His cabinet was purchased by the Punjab Government and 
catalogued by himself. I examined Treasure Trove on behalf 
of the Government of the Punjab for thirteen years from 1907 

( 139 N. ) 
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and became familiar with the writings of the man who was doing 
the same work till ten years previous to myself. Rodgers* 
papers and the introductions to his Catalogues are enlivened 
by expressions of personal opinion and references to forgotten 
worthies. There are repeated tributes of respect and veneration 
to his ‘ numismatic father and teacher that ‘ prince of Indian 
numismatists ’ General Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose 
cabinet was ‘ beyond and above all present collections 
Although Cunningham wrote his first coin paper in 1840, he 
overlapped Rodgers as an active worker by a quarter of a century 
and died only five years before him. Both (hmningham a\id 
the great Edward Thomas were awarded the Medal of the 
Numismatic Society of London (now R.N.S.) in the years 1886 
and 1885, respectively, and the latter is in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Rodgers was handicapped throughout by lack of money ; 
he lived and died a poor man. He says that he had to let 
precious things slip through his hands, or purchased them for 
sale to obtain funds for his Mughal series. He names three 
rarities which he always regretted letting go, the heavy rupee of 
Humayun found at Saharanpur, the rupee of Shah Jahan with 
name Khurram obtained in Lahore, and the rupee of Shah Shuja 
Muhammadi acquired at Delhi. Still they were not lost to 
posterity as all three are in the British Museum. One of my 
earliest finds in Delhi was another piece of the same Mughal 
claimant Shah Shuja, and I ultimately possessed three. A second 
Khurram rupee was in the Ratan Narain collection and a fine 
heavy rupee of Humayun showing the mint Agra in the Guthrie 
cabinet. The latter issue is a restoration piece and marks a 
new epoch as it is the first Mughal rupee (3). 

The references to Rodgers’ co-workers are invaluable for a 
history of Mughal coin collecting. He was full of enthusiasm 
and missionary zeal, and was equally anxious that the Indian 
Museums should get their fair share. This was the reason why 
he repeatedly drew attention to collections which he hoped 
might be acquired. In 1880 no Museum in India had a coin 
<5atalogue ; while the Calcutta Museum was destitute of coins, 
the Berlin Museum was getting everything good in Europe. For 
a long time there was no response to Mr. Rodgers’ efforts. Even¬ 
tually the Punjab Government purchased the bulk of his cabinet 
and financed the production of a Catalogue without a "single 
illustration. Rodgers’ Suri and 8ikh coins are in the Madras 
Museum. 

In J.A.S.B., 1880 there are references to C. R. Stulpnagel, 
Pandit Ratan Narain and J. G. Delmerick. The last named was 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and a contemporary of Ratan 
Narain in Delhi. The J.A.8.B. for 1881 and 1882 contained 
papers by A. F. R. Hoemle. Rodgers was then in the full tide 
of his activity. Collections mentioned by him are those of the 
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Rev. J. Doxie (4), Alexander Grant and W. Theobald. By 1884 
Vincent Smith was writing about Gupta coins and J. Gibbs on 
Ramatankas. A year later Rodgers mentions L. White King, 
* a most indefatigable numismatist ’. Tn 1886 appears the 
name of J. D. Tremlett, Judge of the Chief Court, Lahore, (5), 
also of Dr. da Cunha as the owner of some fine coins of the Delhi 
Sultans. On p. 192 of J,A.S.B., 1886 there is an allusion to the 
cabinets of Sir E. C. Bayley, Edward Thomas, Alexander Grant 
and Cunningham ; all the coins of a Colonel Stacey are said to 
have gone to Berlin. Tn the Preface to Part TV of the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue, Calcutta 1895, Rodgers mentions the collec¬ 
tions of Eugene Leggett of Karachi, of Dr. Stulpnagel and Tom 
Higgins of Lahore, of Pandit Ratan Narain of DelW, and of an 
Indian Army General whose name is not given (6). All had been 
•dispersed and from them no Indian Museum had derived one 
single coin. This was regrettable but the first part is not true 
of the Ratan Narain cabinet; it has found an appreciative and 
permanent home in the New World. 

Rodgers was a constructive and unselfish lover of his art. 
His criticisms were impelled by an abiding desire to create and 
improve facilities for the study of coins in India as historical 
documents, and for the proper use of Indian Museums and of 
Provincial Coin Cabinets. He reaped some reward during his 
lifetime but nothing like the response he deserved. 

There is little to be gleaned about Colonel Charles Seton 
'Guthrie, R.E., apart from his prominence as a coin collector. 
T gather that he was of good Scotch stock, possessed considerable 
means, and lived at one time in Great Russell Street. He was 
certainly in touch with the British Museum and with experts 
like Edward Thomas. We are told in the obituary notice that 
his quiet and private life, aided by an ample fortune, enabled 
him in a remarkable manner to promote the study of Oriental 
Numismatics, though he was not the author of any memoir on 
the subject (7). Colonel Guthrie was a keen collector for many 
years in India till the very day of his sudden and unexpected 
•death. It was understood that Colonel Guthrie’s collection which 
amounted to 1340 A7., 7100 M, and 10,000 JE, had been offered 
to the German Government for the moderate sum of £5,000. 
There was no catalogue beyond that of the coins of the early 
Khalifas prepared by Stanley Lane Poole. 

This magnificent collection was actually purchased by the 
■German Government in the year 1876 ; it is in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin. Its importance had been foreshadowed by 
the numerous references to ‘ the choice Pathan series ’ in Edward 
Thomas’s classic work The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi, London, 1871. At the time of writing, the collection was 
in England. Three years later Stanley Lane Poole published ^a 
catalogue of the coins of the Amavi Khalifas in the Guthne 
cabinet (8). ‘ The series which it describes is scarcely, if at all 
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inferior to the corresponding portion in the British Museum.’ 
It will be realized with what excitement I anticipated seeing this 
great collection about which so little was known. I visited 
Berlin in the spring of 1922 and was received with great kind¬ 
ness by Dr. liegling and his staff. 1 am much indebted 
to him for the generous permission to describe unpublished 
coins. The character of the Mughal section is apparent when 
I say that Colonel Guthrie possessed thirty-four zodiacal mohurs 
of the Emperor Jahangir covering all twelve signs, mostly in mint 
state, together with three or four portrait mohurs of Jahangir, 
superb hawk mohurs of Akbar struck at Asir and Agra mbits 
and a silver mehrabi coin of Akbar. The zodiacal pieces included 
the gold and silver Ham of Fathpur mint, a gold Gemini of 
Ajmir and a silver Capricornus of Lahore mint. An outstanding 
piece is the rupee of Humayun’s restoration period which shows 
the mint Agra quite clearly (9). The Fathan section needs no 
commendation from me. I saw several interesting pieces still 
unpublished ; the most curious of these is a billon coin of Sikandar 
Sur modelled on the billon issues of Sikandar Lodi. Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright has been allowed to include these in his forth¬ 
coming comprehensive work on the money of the Delhi Sultans. 
Ancient coins are not lacking. Two Indo-Bactrian drachms 
of Telephus were published and illustrated in A von Sallet’s 
Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Baktrien and Indien, 
Berlin, 1879 (10). I fear, however, that neither specimen is 
genuine. 

J. Gerson da Cunha was born at Arpora (Goa) on the 3rd 
February, 1844 ; he was the eldest son of Francisco Gaetano da 
Cunha, Lieutenant Commandant of the Fort of Baga, to whom 
he dedicated his History of Chaul and Bassein. Ho qualified for 
the medical profession in London and Edinburgh, and returned 
to Bombay in 1867, in which city his career of useful medical 
work only ceased with his death, which occurred at his residence 
in Bombay on the 3rd July 1900 (11). He was a man of learning 
and culture and became a regular contributor of papers on anti¬ 
quarian subjects, mainly to the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was well equipped for the 
pursuit of these studies as in addition to his knowledge of Indian 
languages, he spoke English, French, German, Italian as well 
as his mother tongue Portuguese. As a coin collector da Cunha 
specialized in Indo-Portuguese money and in the issues of the 
European Companies, though his cabinet included typical and 
valuable specimens covering the whole range of Indian numis¬ 
matics. He joined the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1873. In 1889 he was made a Joint Secretary, espe¬ 
cially in connection with numismatics, and became in addition a 
Vice-President in the year 1892, holding this office till his death 
in 1900. I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. da Cunha and her 
daughter Miss Olivia da Cunha in Bombay in January, 1919. 
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A Catalogue of the Coins in the Numismatic Cabinet belonging 
to J. Oerson da Cunha was published in four parts at Bombay in 
the years 1888 and 1889. The author’s distinc'tions and corres¬ 
ponding memberships, beginning with Knight of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great and of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
occupy thirteen lines of small print; T am informed that in 
addition to all these he was Knight (Commander of the Literary 
and Scientific Order of St. James of Portugal. There is a notice 
of the collection in the Revue Beige de Numismatique for 1888, 
‘ Le Medaillier du Dr. da Cunha a Bombay contributed ))y 
A. Engel who says that Dr. da Cunha began to collect in 1870 
and by 1888 had accumulated 27,000 coins. Like Colonel 
Guthrie, he was a collector on the grand scale. The coins (!ovor 
almost the entire field of numismatics outside Mediaeval and 
Modern Europe ; but I think the collection suffers from this 
diffusion of effort. Within the scope of this paper I can give 
little more than brief atatisti(^s. The First Part of the Catalogue 
described the gold and silver scries of the Oriental Khalifate, 
375 A7 and 717 Al a total much in excess of that of the existing 
British Museum Catalogue. The Second Part is devoted to 
misc^ellaneous Muhammadan coins of countries outside India, 
1,875 in number, including a large proportion of gold pieces. 
Part Three is a catalogue of the gold and silver Coins of the 
Musulman Dynasties of India. The coins of the Delhi Sultans 
are moderate. There is a gold piece of the Sultans of Kashmir 
like Num. Chron., 1933, PI. XXI, 1—Bahmani coins 
number 7 PJ and 27 M. The finest section is that of the 
Mughal Emperors ; the pieces catalogued number 236 PJ and 
608 /B. Gold coins of Akbar include eleven ilahi mohurs of 
Agra and Lahore mints, and a hawk mohur of Asir. If correctly 
described, the mohur of Sarhind mint, date 50, A ban, is new. 
There are two portrait and seventeen zodia(;al mohurs of 
Jahangir, including the complete set purchased from James Gibbs. 
The latter had been described by Gibbs himself in Azotes on the 
Zodiacal Rupees and Mohurs of Jehangir Shah, J.B.B.R.A.S., 
1878. The author relates that he had collected coins from the 
time he first came to India in 1846. The Gibbs cabinet and that 
of Dr. Bhau Dhaji were purchased en bloc, by Dr. da Cunha. 

T note that the unique Cancer mohur of Nur Jahan is correctly 
attributed to Kashmir mint in the da Cunha Catalogue (12). 
There are 67 PJ of Shah Jahan. Amongst the later Mughal 
gold is a Burhanpur mohur of A’zam Shah. The silver pieces 
are a representative lot. The Fourth Part of the Catalogue 
describes 5,000 miscellaneous coins struck in India and elsewhere , 
these again include some hundreds of gold pieces. I have no 
doubt that the best series are those of Portuguese India and of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Dr. da Cunha did not possess a gold* 
Sassanian coin but had 760 silver. 
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Dr. Da Cunha proposed to print a Fifth Part of the Catalogue 
in which he hoped to describe a fine set of Ramtankas, of coins 
of Southern Indian and other Hindu dynasties, and a separate 
lot of rare pieces which he had reserved for a special memoir. 
There were in addition the vast series of the copper issues of 
Muslim dynasties of India. As far as I know these supplementary 
Parts never appeared. Perhaps the author was discouraged by 
the results of his London sale in 1889 (13). Not only was there 
poor publicity but the Sale Catalogue was a hand list of the 
briefest kind without a single illustration ; the coins were put up 
in lots varying in number from two or three to 18, 35, 55,^ and 
‘ a parcel Nothing could have been moro» disastrous from the 
point of view of a good sale, and the coins went at pitiful prices. 
To quote Mr. C. J. Rodgers, ‘ Those coins are interesting to our 
Mahomedan fellow subjects in India, and should have been 
secured for the Museums of the country. Unfortunately no 
one in authority in India knew of the sale of these coins in London, 
and so they were dispersed, realizing for the indefatigable and 
learned collector scarcely their intrinsic value \ 

A hand list of the Ratan Narain collection was printed in 
the year 1888 and circulated for the purpose of selling the coins 
(15). A Foreword states that the Pandit’s father was a Tahsildar 
in the Delhi District. The son entered Government service and 
hec^ame Nazir in the I)istri(;t Court of Delhi. He chose to remain 
in this comparatively unimportant post till his death. Being 
f)assionately fond of old coins, ho devoted almost the whole of 
ids leisure to their collection. The Pandit intended to publish a 
Catalogue on his retirement but did not live long enough. The 
great bulk of the coins are pieces of the Delhi Sultans and Mughal 
Emperors. The printed list is of little use from the point of 
view of acc^urate identific^ation but it is clear that the cabinet 
contained many rarities. TIuto are one-hundred and ten gold 
coins irnduding nine zodiacal rnohurs of Jahangir, two gold pieces 
of A’zarn Shah, one of Kam Bakhsh and two of Muhammad 
Ibrahim. The silver and copper (H)ins were tabulated in some 
nine hundred it(;nis ; there are rupees of Dawar Baksh, Bedar 
Bakht and Bahadur Shah. The existence of other good coins 
is (dear from those I have been kindly allowed to publish by the 
American Numismatic Society. (9). The Pathan coins are a fine 
lot. Noteworthy it^ms are rupees of Eltutmish, Raziya, Bahrani, 
Kaiuniurs, Khusru and Sikandar Sur. 

The twentieth century ushered in a new era with the appear¬ 
ance of the First Numismatic Supplement to the J.A,SM. in 
the year 1903. The names of the contributors are well known, 
the late Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmedabad, Mr. R. (now Sir 
Richard) Burn and Mr. H. Nelson Wright. These three formed 
the nucleus of the meeting in Mr. Nelson Wright’s house at 
Allahabad when the Numismatic Society of India was founded 
in December, 1910. The first President was the late Sir John 
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Stanley, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court; I was 
Secretary and Treasurer for the first ton years of the Society’s 
existence. At the end of tlie first year the total memborshif) 
amounted to 46. The Society has continued lo grow and 
flourish, and it hap])ily celebrates its Silver Jubilef> in the month 
of writing, December, 1935. 

APPENDIX. 

(1) Thore is an obituary notice on p. 26 ot Proccodings of tho London 

Numismatic Society, 1898-99. 

(2) Mr. llodgern’ only successor in this line has been the late Mr. W. H. 

Valentine, F.R.N.S. 

(9) For recent descriptions of all throe piecu^s see Nam. (Jhron, 19211 and 
1926. Another coin of Hhah .ialian with name Khm-rain is thi^ 
uni(iue couplet nisar, Nam. (Jhroa., 1939. 

(4) Tho Kov. J. Doxio was a »nissi(»nary in Kasinnir. 1 saw his coins 

in the cabinet of the late Mr. It. iSutrliffo, Burnley, Ijanctishire. 

(5) The Ti’emlott collection, small and choice, is in tho Fitzwilliain 

Museum, Cambridge. 

(6) Attention is invite<l to the Coin Bibliography on pp. XVll to XIX of 

Mr. Rodgers’ (JaUUotjac, of thv, CoiuH in the. (foovrnmv.tU Museam. 
hahora (Cahmtta, 1891); also in the same author’s (Join collcUmu 
in Norflicrn Iwluty Allahabad, 1894. 1 add tluiS'^ referencos : — 

(JiUaLofjao of Rare and Valaahle (JoinSf the Rroperl// of Air. hhigene 
LeipjeUf Karoi'Jd, Situl. Printed by th(> Sind Cazotte, Karachi. 
No year, pp. 79. 

Lint of Coins oj the Late Dr. C. R. SinlpnufjvL Pri^parod by 
Mr. Chas. J. Rodgem about 1895. Printed by Traill and C-o., 
Calcutta. No year, pp. ,‘19. 

(7) Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London, rlunc, 1875. 

(8) Col. Gathric's Cabinet. Fasc. I. Stanley Lane Poole, Hertlonl, 

1874. 

(9) Some Notable Coins of the Alnghal Lmperors oJ Jn,dm, Num. Chron., 

1923, 1926. The Portrait Coins oJ Jahangir. N uni. Chron., 1929. 
The Zodiacal Coins, —Num. (’hroii., 1931. 

(19) P.M. Cat., 1914, Vol. 1, pp. I, 87. 

(11) There are obituary notices in Proceedings ol the R.li.R.A.S., 1999 

and in Npink's Numismatic Circular, December, 1999. 

(12) The Zodiacal Coir^s oJ Jahangir. Nntn. Chron., 19.11, j)p. Ill, 127. 

(13) Catalogue of the Highly Important and Valuable Collection of OricrUal 

Coins formed by J. Gerson da Ounha. Sotheby s, 1889. 

(14) Coin collecting in Northern Italia. C. J. Rodgers, Allahabad, 1894, 

p. 48. 

(15) List of IndUm Coins collected by the late PattdU Ratun Narain, Sheriff, 

Adalal of Delhi. La)lore : printed at the Now Imperial Press, by 
Sayyad Kajab Ali Shah, 1888. 

K. B. WlUTEHEAD. 
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Museum, Haiderabad (Deccan), XL\" 
(324) 1934. 

KotwalIj, C. E. a Bombay Half-Rupee of Charles II, XXXV (212) 
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,, Copper Dams of Jalalu-d-din Akbar, XL (272) 1926-27. 

Kundangak, K. G, Andhra Coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural 
Museum, Kolhapur, XLII (286) 1929. 
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(274) 1926-27. 
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„ Observations on some Andhra Coins, XLV (318) 1934. 
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Tigin, XLVI (328) 1935-36. 
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„ Sultans of Gujarat, XL (270) 1926-27. 
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Shah II of Bijapiir, XXXIX (254) 1925. 
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XXXIX (263) 1925. 
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Whitehead, R. B. The Coins of Muhammad Akbar as claimant to the 
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1935-36. 
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Ismail, XXXVI (231) 1922. 
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Ismail, XXXIX (254) 1925. 
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(263) 1925. . . . J 

BilingtuiL A note on Coins of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, Dikshit, XLV T 
(334) 1935-36. 

Bombay. A Half-Rupee of Charles II, Kotwall, XXXV (212) 1921. 

Burhdnpur^ Darur-.^-Surur^ Aurangzeb’s Rupee of, Taraporevala, XLII 
(287) 1929. 
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Chandraqupia II. A new Gold Coin of, Prayag Dayal, XXXIII (209) 
1920. 

Chandrmfupta-Kumdrndevi. The attribution of the type, Altekar, XLVll 
(346) ^Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 

Charles II. A Bombay Half-Rupee of, Kotwall, XXXV (212) 1921. 

Chola. Coins of Raja Raja, Ayyangar, XXXIX (260) 1925. 

Coin Collections. Three Coin Collections, Whitehead, XLVII (350) 
(Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 
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hold at Agra on January 2, 1927, Antani, XL (265) 1926-27. 
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1929, Martin, XLII (296) 1929. 

Coins and Minting. The Artha6astra on, Master, XL (271) 1926-27. 

Coins. Some rare (^oins foimd in the Central Provinces, Suboor, XXXIX 
(251) 1925. 

Coins. Some Rare Coins in my Cabinet, Taraporo, XLIV (313) 1931-33. 
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Danish. Coins of Tranquebar, Heras, XLV (323) 1934. 

Danujmarddana Deva. Coins of a Hindu King of llengal, Stapleton, XLIII 
(298) 1930. 

Dehli Sultdns. Mint Towns of the, Nevill, XXXV (219) 1921. 

Dehli, Sultans of. Some observations on the Metrology of the, Nevill, 
XXXVITI (248) 1924. 

Dehli, Sultans of. Some observations on the Metrology of the, Wright 
XXXVIII (248) 1924. 

Durrdni. A Review of the Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Vol. III. Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty, by R. B. 
Whitehead, I.C.S. (Retd.), Hodivala, XLV (326) 1934. 

Durrani. The Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty, Whitehead, 
XLVI (337) 1935-36. 
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Electron. Treasure Trove find of 16,448 Coins in Banda District of the 
United Provinces, Prayag Dayal, XLI (278) 1928. 
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Farrukhabad Mint. A Gold Coin of Farrukheiyar of, Pannalal, XXXIX 
(256) 1926. 

Farrukhaiyar. A Gold Coin of Farrukhabad Mint, Pannalal, XXXIX 
(266) 1926. 

Flroz Shah and later Tughlaqs, Nevill, XXXV (222) 1921. 

Ftroz Shah ^far, Ibn Flroz Shah, Novill, XXXV (214) 1921. 
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Oaikwars. Some Unpublished Coins of the, Gyani, XLTV (314) 1931-33. 

Oarha Mandla. A new Coin of, Novill, XXXIX (262) 1925. 

Ohaznavid. Some Rare Coins, Martin, XLII (297) 1929. 

Ghazni. A note on the bilingual Coins of Sultan Mahmud of, Dikshit, 
XLVI (334) 1936-36. 

Ohidau-d-dln Tughhig 1, Nevill, XXXV (221) 1921. 

Oobindpur. The Mint, Hodivala, XXXVII (242) 1923. 

Gujarat. An Unidentified Coin of, Horwood, XXXVII (235) 1923. 

Gujarat. Sultans of. Master, XL (270) 1926-27. 

Gujarat. Coins of Nasir Shah of, Singhal, XLII (288) 1929. 

Gujarat. .Some new Mint Towns of the Sultans of, Singhal, XLV (325) 
1934. 

Gupta. Attribution of the Imitation Coins, Bhattasali, XXXIX (249) 
1925. 

Gupta. Notes on the Coinage, Bhattasali, XXXVII (239) 1923. 

Gupta. Notes on two Coins, Ghose, XLVI (332) 1936-36. 

Gupta. Some Hare Coins, Nahar, XLIV (310) 1931-33. 

Gupta. Two Gold Coins, Prayag Dayal, XXXVII (245) 1923. 

Guru Oovinda. of Sylhet, Banerji, XXXIII (206) 1930. 
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Husain Baiqara. Coins of Khurasan (873-913 H.), Prayag Dayal, XL 
(267) 1926-27. 

Husainl Dynasty. A find of 182 Silver Coins of Kings of the Husaini and 
Suri Dynasties from Raipara, Thana Dohar, District Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal, Stapleton, XLII (283) 1929. 

Hyderabad. Coinage of the Nizams of, Gyani, XLVI (336) 1935. 
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Ibrahim 'Adll Shah II. The Epithet used on Copper Coins of Bijapur, 
Ismail, XXXVI (231) 1922. 

Ibrahim ^Adil Shah II. The Epithet used on Copper Coins of Bijapur, 
Ismail, XXXIX (264) 1925. 

Indian Coins. Bibliography of, Singhal, XL! (282) 1928. 

Indian Coins. Bibliography of (Supplement), Singhal, XLIII (303) 1930. 

Indian Coins. Note on a few rare. Thorburn, XLII (284) 1929. 

Indio'Greek. A find of Hemidr€W?hms in Bajaur, Martin, XL (274) 1926-27. 
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Jahangir. An Unpublished Copper Coin of Ujain, Horwood, XXXVII 
(236) 1923. 

Jajapella. Coins of, Banerji, XXXIIl (201) 1920. 

Jaldl Shah Sultdni. The Unassigned Coins of, Hodi\'ala, XLII (289) 1929. 
Janjira. Some Copper Coins of, Gyani, XLV (320) 1934, 

Jaunpur. A new Mohar of Akbar, Dikshit, XXXIIl (208) 

Jaunpur. The Coinage of the Sharqi Kings of, Whittell, XXXVI (228) 
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Kdndn {Bajdndn). The Mint Name, Hodivala, XXXVII (243) 1923. 

Kashmir, Coins of Ahmad Shah and ’Alamgir II. Hodivala, XLII (294) 
1929. 

Khurdsdn. Coins of Husain Baiqara of, Prayag Dayal, XL (267) 1926-27. 

Kidara, A new Chief, Prayag Dayal, XLV (322) 1934. 

Kiddra, Coins of, and the Little Kushans, Martin, XLVII (342) (Silver 
Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 

Kshatrapa, Western. Three hoards of the Coins of, Acharya, XLVII (345) 
(Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 

KuJlbarga. The Coins of the Bahmani Kings of, Whittell, XXXVII 
(234) 1923. 

Kumaragupta /. Note on a Gold Token of, Prayag Dayal, XLIV (309) 
1931-33. 

Kumaragupta I. The rare Copper Coinage of, Ghose, XLVII (347) (Silver 
Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 

Kum^ra Qupta I. A Gold Coin of, Paimalal, XXXIX (255) 1925. 

Kushan, A Rare Coin, Tarapore, XLITI (304) 1930. 

Kushan. Three rare Gold Coins, Ghose, XLV (327) 1934. 

Kuahan, Some New Gold Coins, Martin, XLIV (308) 1931-33. 

Kushans. Coins of Kidara and tho Little Kushans, Martin, XLVII (342) 
(Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 
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Later Qupta, Notes on the Coinage, Bhattasali, XXXVII (239) 1923. 
Lodi, Tho Lodi Sultans, Nevill, XXXV (224) 1921. 
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MachMlddr. Subah Awadli Coins, Burn. XXXVI (225) 1922. 

Madura, Some New Dates and Varieties of the Coinage of the Sultans of‘, 
Shamsu-d-din Ahmad, XLV (319) 1934. 

Mahendra Deva. Coins of a Hindu King of Bengal, Stapleton, XLIII (298) 
1930. 

MaUikdrjuna, Coins of Vijayanagar, Horas, XLIV (312) 1931-33. 

Mdlva. On some Coins, Douglas, XXXVII (237) 1923. 

Mdlwa. On certain unpublished Coins of the Sultans of, Singhal, XLVII 
(349) (Silver Jubilee Number), 1937-38. 

Mintf His Majesty's, Calcutta. A Brief History and Description of, Stagg 
XLIII (299) 1930. 

Moghul, Gold Coins, Ayyangar, XXXIX (259) 1925. 

Monetary System, of India at the time of the Muhammadan Conquest, 
Bhattachkrya, XLIII (302) 1930. 

Mubarak I, Quthu-d-din. Note on a Silver Coin of, Prayag Dayal, XXXVI 
(230) 1922. 

Mughal and Subsequent Coinages, Persian Couplets on the, Hodivala, 
XXXVII (240) 1923. 

Mughal Gold Coins, A note on Mr. S. R. Ayyangar’s article on, Hodivala. 
XL (275) 1926-27. 

Mughal Mint-Towns. Notes and Queries regarding, Hodivala, XXXI\^ 
(211) 1920. 

Mughal Mint-Towns. Historical Notes on the Honorific Epithets of, 
Hodivala, XXXV (216) 1921. 

Mughal. Rare Coins acquired for the Provinci€d Museum, Lucknow, 
Prayag Dayal, XL (266) 1926-27. 

Mughal. Rare Coins in my Cabinet, Taraporevala, XLIII (301) 1930. 

Mughal. Rare Coins in the State Museum (Haidarabad, Deccan), Khwaja, 
XLIII (300) 1930. 

Mughal. Some Rare Coins, Tarapore, XLIII (306) 1930. 
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Mughal, Three Coins, Prayag Dayal, XXXIX (252) 1925. 

Mughal, Two Muhars, TSraporevala, XXXVIT (246) 1923. 

Mughal, Unpublished Coins, Paruck, XXXVJI (233) 1923. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlaq. The Coins of, Whittell, XXXV (220) 1921. 

Muhammad Tuf^luq's Forced Coinage. Burn, XLIV (307) 1931-33. 

Multan. Coins of ’Alamglr II, Hodivala, XLII (295) 1929. 
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Nadir Shah. A Review of the Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Vol. III. Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty, by R. B. 
Whitehead, I.C.S. (Retd.), Hodivala, XLV (326) 1934. 

Nadir Shah. The Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty, White- 
head, XLVI (337) 1935-36. 

Napki Malka. Some Coins of this class restruck by Shahi-Tigin, Martin, 
XLVI (328) 1935-36. 

Narwar, Coins. Prayag Dayal, XL (268) 1926-27. 

Ndslr Shah. Coins of Gujarat, Singhal, XLII (288) 1929. 

Nepal. A Silver Coin struck in the name of ‘Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
Khilji, Durga Prasad, XLII (286) 1929. 

Nisdrs, of Shdhjahdn. Dikshit, XXXIII (207) 1920. 
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Nur Jahdn. The Coins bearing the name of, Hodivala, XLII (293) 1929. 
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Odd notes. Master, XL (269) 1926-27, 


Padamtankas of some of the Yadava Kings of Devagiri, Ayyangar, 
XXXIX (250) 1926. 

Paujnagar {Bhujnagar). The Mint, Hodiv^ala, XXXVII (244) 1923. 

Pathan SuUans. The Currency of the, Nevill, XXXV (215) 1921. 
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Penang. Supplementary observations, Bucknill, XXXIX (257) 1925. 
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XLI (279) 1928. 

Partihdra Gold Coins, Banerji, XXXIII (202) 1920. 

Punch-marked. Classification and signific^ce of the symbols on the 
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Punch-marked. Observations on different types of Silver Coins, their 
Periods and Locale, Durga Prasad, XLVII (343) (Silver Jubilee Number), 
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Rudrasena. Note on an alleged Coin of, Altekar, XLVI (331) 1935-36. 

Rajgir, The Coins of, Roy, XLVI (329) 1935-36. 
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'Sahibqiran-i-Sani'. The ^ 

Saiyid. The Saiyid Dynasty, Nevill, XXXV (223) 1921. 
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The Dialects of the KhaSali Group. 

By SiDDHESHWAR VaRMA. 

The discovery of the ‘ KhasSlI ’ dialect was announced by 
me before the session of the Oriental Conference held at 
Lahore in 1928. I then named it the Khasali^ (not KhadSll) 
dialect, and suggested that it was a sub-dialect of Bhadarw&hl. 

I undertook another tour in 1930 to the region where it 
is spoken. This tour has established the following results :— 

(1) The dialect should be called ‘ Kha§all \ not Khasftll. 

For it is called Khai^ali by the speakers them¬ 
selves as well as by their Bhadarwahl neighbours. 
The [6] is consistent with the treatment of OIA. [6] 
in this dialect, which has preserved it, cf. Kha§. 
[dAj] * ten \ [fun'^a] * dog *. The official Dogrl 
name is ‘ Khassall ’. 

(2) KhaiS&lI is not a sub-dialect of Bhadarwahl but is 

the representative of a number of dialects which 
in pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammatical 
structure are considerably different from Bhadar- 
wahi. 

Where spoken. 

These dialects are spoken in a valley which may be called 
‘ the RaggI valley fed by the stream RaggI and its tributaries. 
This stream Raggi falls into the Chenab at a point about 10 
miles west of Do^a (the dialect of which, the Sir&jl of Do^a* 
has been described in L.S.I., Vol. VIII, Part ii), and about 30 
miles west of Bhadarw&h town. Politically, the Raggi valley 
has two divisions: (1) Marmat-Galli&n, (2) Rudh&r. 

(1) Marmat-Gallia^—(phonetically pmArmot-gel^jon]), 
now a part of the Udhampur District in Jammu Province, 
was originally a possession of the Galliap Rajputs who came 
from Chamba, where they had founded a settlement named 


1 Vide the Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conference, paper on the 
' Neuter (lender in Bhadarwahl footnote on the first page of the paper. 

( 1 ) 
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Qalli 1 Marmat-Qallian is thus the official name of the region. 
But the inhabitants call the region Kh&d&l and Marmat. The 
former, called KhS.i§a by the Bhadarwahi people, is situated in 
the north, being bounded by the river Chenab on the north, 
Bhadarwah on the east, and Budh&r on the west. 

The people of Kha6al are called Khai in Bhadarwfthl and 
Khas in Dogri, and Dogri and Bhadarw&hl folklore is full of 
the stories of the savage simplicity of these people in the 
past, though now they have become considerably civilizeWl. 

The Marmat region is situated in the south of Kha^al and 
touches the boundaries of Bhadarwah in the east, Ramnagar in 
the south, and Rudhar in the West. 

(2) Rudhar, the popular etymology of which is [rudra- 
dhdra] ‘Rudra’s mountain’, is a division of Chineni Jagir. 
It constitutes a lofty ridge overlooking the western bank of 
the Raggi on one side, and another stream * Thanda PanI ’ on 
the other side. 

The Number of Speakers. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the correct number 
of speakers, for in official circles these dialects are called 
* Bhadarwahi or Kashmiri ’—Bhadarwahi being the lingua 
franca of these valleys, though each valley preserves its own 
dialect. The difficulty is further enhanced by the mixed 
nature of the population. The Muslims speak Ka6mlrl or 
BhadarwfthI; the Hindus, if not Dogras, speak the dialects in 
question. But as the number of Hindu Dogra settlers in the 
valleys is increasing every year, the census figures showing 
the number of ‘ Hindus ’ cannot give an exact idea of the 
particular dialect spoken by a certain group of Hindus. In 
official documents 2 the language of the whole region of Mar- 
mat-GalliEQ has been called ‘ Khassall, i.e. Bhadarwahi and 
Kashmiri ’. 

Roughly calculated, however, the total number of 
speakers may be about 2,210, based on the following figures:— 
(1) Kha^all. The number of Hindus in KhaiSal (ac¬ 
cording to the official documents mentioned 

1 I owe the above information to the courtesy of Thakur Gopal 
Singh, the hereditary Tikk& of Marmat-Gallian. 

* SuppUed to me by Th&kur Dhruv Singh, Wazir Wazarat, 
Udhampur District. 
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above) is 2,339. Of these, about 800 may be 
speaking Dogrl and the rest Khafiall. So the 
number of KhaiSli speakers may be about 1,500. 

(2) Rudharl. In Rudhar, according to the calculation 

made by the Zaildar of the tract, the total 
number of houses in which Rudhari is spoken is 
144. Taking 4 persons as the average number 
inhabiting each house, the number of Rudhari 
speakers may be about 600. 

(3) Marmati, 6euti and Sundhl&si (being the other 

dialects discovered), according to the statements 
of their respective Numberdars, are spoken by 
about 40, 40, and 30 persons respectively. 

So the figures roughly stands as follows :— 


Dialect, 

Number of sp 

Khaiali 

.. 1,500 

Rudhari 

600 

Marmati 

40 

Sundh a si 

30 

Seuti 

40 


Total .. 2,210 


General Charaoteristio Features. 

The following general features of those dialects, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Bhadarwahl, may be mentioned :— 

I. Pronunciation. 

Phonetically, the following points may be noted:— 

(1) The occurrence of a phenomenon which I may 
call ‘ non-acoustic articulation In a word like Southern 
Khafiali [’bgjshr^a] ‘ calves there is a rounding of the lips 
after the phonation of [ph], but the [^] transcribed hereafter 
is not heard. If, however, the speaker is asked to describe 
very slowly what he has actually pronounced, then he says 
[b^^shfu-S]. Again, in 6euti the peculiar consonants [^, ^J], 
so frequent in Bhadarwahl, are heard as 1, though the tongue 
approximately touches the points of articulation of ^h as 

well, cf. iSeutI ['lati] (narrow transcription [*(^ati]) ‘sickle *, 
[^lupnu] (narrow transcription [(^hjlu^uj) ‘to pluck grass*. 
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In Bhadarw&hl no such phenomenon has come to my notice, 
though in Bhalesi I have noticed it occasionally, as in the 
word [’matthu] ‘ boy The word for ‘ calves ’ is a straight¬ 
forward ['bAjshfd]. Similarly as regards Bhad. [*dlati] ‘ sickle * 
and ['^hju^pnu] where dl and dhj are hoard much more clearly. 

(2) A word like ['b^^hfua], as noted above, also indicates 
the preservation, in some of these dialects, a pre-Bhadarw&hl 
vocalic system. This is further confirmed by the Static 
Participle forms in RudhSri, which preserves a pre-Bhadlrwahl 
vowel-system, while Kha^ali indicates* a post-Bhadarwahl 
stage. 

Thus wo have 


(a) for ‘ arrived 

5 , 

Rudh. 

*Aora 

Bhad. 

*0ro 

Kha6. 

*ura 

(b) for ‘ eaten ’: 

:— 

Rudh. 

*khAora 

Bhad. 

*kh^ro 

Khal 

‘khura 


(3) The absence of mixed vowels. 

Bhadarwahi has mixed vowels like French ^ and y, as in 
[*r<^tti] ‘ two loaves *, [*jyji] ‘ two caps \ There is no such 
vowel in these dialects. 

(4) Significant nasality. 


(a) In words like 

(Kha6.) 
but "a (Kha6.) 

to (Kha6.) 

but tu (Kha6.) 


‘ wo (men) 

‘ we (women) 
‘ thou 
‘ you ’. 


(6) *sita (Kha6.) ‘ name of a boy named Sitfi 

*sita (Khafi.) ‘ name of a girl named Sita *. 


(5) The various * gradations ’ of nasalization in these 
dialeots constitute a very interesting subject. We have on 
the one hand Northern KhaiSail, which would nasalize the 
finals of even (fern, pi.) adjectives, as in North Khafi. ['royl 


1 For gender in Personal Pronouns, see below, page 8 
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*ghofI] ‘good mares*. On the other extreme is RudhSri, 
which has a great aversion to nasality. In oblique cases 
(except in pronouns), RudhSri has entirely discarded the 
plural number, thus [*ghofes^i] means at the same time 
‘ with the horses ’ and ‘ with the horse and only the context 
could toll whether the speaker means one or many horses. 
The corresponding pi. form in Kha^. is [*ghorSs^i]. 

Between those two extremes there occurs a wide diver¬ 
gence in the intensity of nasality. In the Marmati dialect 
it is only after frequent repetition of a nasalized word that 
the nasality is actually heard ; while in the investigation of 
6euti I had to put my hand near the noses of the speakers 
in order to fool the omission of the breath in the articulation 
of the nasal sounds. Only an elaborate apparatus could 
bring out accurately these interesting gradations. 

(6) In tho consonantal system, these dialects have more 
or less preserved tho stage anterior to the peculiar Bhadarwahl 
consonants [dhl, tj, dj] • Low RudhSri, a sub-dialect of Rudhari, 
has preserved this stage consistently, and its vocabularies 
throw interesting light on the etymology of Bhadarwahl. Of. 


Low Rudh. 

’bhrAbbu 


Kha^., ^eut., 1 
Harm. J 

‘bhr^bbu 


Bhad. 

‘dhj^bbu 

‘ brown beer 

Low Rudh. 

tnj 


Bhad. 

tbj 

‘ thirst *. 

Low Rudh. 

^al 


Bhad. 

dlA6^ 

‘ early.night V 

Low Rudh. 

'(IrAkna 


Bhad. 

dlAknu 

‘ to boil 


(7) Nearly all these dialects, as distinguished from Bh 'dar- 
wShl, have a tendency to change an intervocalic or suffixel 
[k] to [^, g or g]; thus while in Bhad. we have ['ghoyeka] ‘ near 

the horse’, in these dialects the expression (with tho same 
meaning) is pronounced by some [*ghorega], by others 

['ghoyega], and by many others [*ghorega], which seems to be 
the most frequent, except in Rajput Rudhari. A striding 
example of this tendency is the verb [*g§nnu] ‘to do ’, the 
original [k] of which in these dialects has become [g], as this 
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verb is often used as an auxiliary, e.g. in the Durative 
Continuous Tense, cf. Kha4. group [khae *g^tta] ‘ he is eat¬ 
ing but the initial [k] of other verbs, such as [komanu] ‘ to 
accomplish ’, pkilnu] ‘ to cry [*kuttnu] ‘ to strike remains 
unaffected. In Low Rudhari, in fluent speech, the original [k] 
of pg^nnu], i.e. [*k^nnu], entirely disappears, and by syncopa¬ 
tion a new suffix seems to have arisen ; thus Low Rudh. 
[*udro *k§tti] ‘is flying’ becomes in fluent speech ['udreti]. 
No such change occurs in Bhadarwahl. ♦ 

(8) Though an occasional treatment of QIA. [k?] in those 
dialects is, as in Bhad. [ch] or [jsh], cf. Khai§. [jshetl], 
‘ rice-field ’, ['lAcchu] ‘ name of a girl (Lak^ml) ’, these dialects 
seem to have a more predominant tendency to [kh]. Cf. 


KlmS. group 

Bhad. 


'makhi 

*majshi 

‘ bee ’. 

rikkh 

iph 

‘ the bear ’. 

'akhe 

*a<3ha 

‘ strawberry ’. 

bokhornu 

bQjshopnu 

‘ to dishevel hair \ 

Akkh 

Aph 

‘ eye ’. 


II. In Vocabulary, there are certain shibboleths which 
distinguish these dialects from Bhadarwahl. A few of these 
may be noted ;— 

‘ where ? ’— 

^kori (Bhad.) 

k^ri (Harm.) 

^kAri (Kha6.) 

* somewhere ’— 

koskoi (Bhad.) 

kocch (Kha6.) 

kopch (Harm.) 

‘ firewood ’— 

*(30|*i or *cori (all dialects of KhaiS. group) 

ktjpu (Bhad.) 

* abuse ’— 

*dAgga (all dialects of Kha^. group) 

gei (Bhad.) 
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* to be lost ’— 

'ghAjjnu (all dialects of Kha6. group: Rudh. 

[•ghAjjno]) 
hi'ronu (Bhad.) 

‘ to rant in sleep ’— 

*pAn(3nii or *pAnehnii (Kha4.) 

*pAnJnu (Harm.) 

sup*n5nu (Bhad.) 

‘ to shut the eyes *— 

*Qimni (*AkkhT) (all dialects of Khai§. group) 

*pundni (^jshi) (Bhad.) 

* to stick to ’ (spoken of mud)— 

*pAlcnu (all dialects of Kha^. group: Rudh. 
[*pAlcnal) 

*khAttnu (Bhad.) 

TII. Grammatically, the following points are worthy of 
note :— 

(1) Corresponding to the final a of Hindi words like 
Ighofa], [merd], etc., the Bhad. vowel is [o], but in all the 
dialects concerned the final vowel is [a]. Cf. 



Bhad, 

KhaS, group. 

‘ horse ’ 

*ghoro 

*ghora 

‘my’ 

'mero 

*msra 

‘ black ’ 

*kalo 

*kala 

‘ was ’ 

thio 

thia 


(2) The Kha^. group, except RudhSri, has, like Bhad., the 
neuter gender, but not only does the group as a whole 
generally differ from Bhad. in certain aspects of the neuter, 
individual members of the group also mutually differ in their 
treatment of the OIA. neuter. 

Thus the Kha6. group (except Rudharl, which has no 
neuter gender) has, like Bhad., consistently a neuter adjec¬ 
tive before every singular neuter noun, e.g. ['bAddu ghAr] * a 
large house [*lAmmu Jigg] ‘ a long horn ’, but no member of 
the group has neuter adjective in the plural number. Cf. 
Bhad. [*bAdda *ghAra] ‘large houses’, but Kha^.-Mrfrm. 
[*bAfe *ghAra]; Bhad. [*lAmma boms ’, but Kha4.- 
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Harm. ['lAinm© treatment of plural participles 

and plural verbs formed of participles is similar. Cf. the 
following neuter plurals :— 

BJiad. Bhad, Khai, Khai. 

neut. 8g. neut. pL neut, sg. neut, pi. 
‘ came ’ d aQ ae 

‘gave’ *dittu *ditta *dittu *ditte 

As regards the indef. pres, tense singular, the Eliiad. 
group is more strict than Bhad. in the treatment of the neuter 
singular. Thus while in Bhad. the neuter sg. pros, indef. 
tense of [*bhoriu] ‘to be ’ is optionally [*bhote] ([te] being 
properly the termination of the masc.) or ['bhotu], the Khai. 
group has necessarily the neuter termination [tu], i.e. the form 
in this group is [*bhXotu] (Kha6.-Marm.) or [*bh6du] (6eut».), 
the masc. termination being [to]. 

Again, the Kha4. neuter pi. of demonstrative pronouns 
is more distinctive than its Bhad. correspondent. For while 
Bhad. has [*t§na] ‘ they ’, [*ina] ‘ these [*una] ‘ those ’, both 
when neuter or masc. objects are meant, KhaS. uses these 
forms for neuter only, the corresponding masc. forms being 
[t^n], [in], and [un]. 

The individual members of the Kha6. group also vary in 
their treatment of the neuter gender. Thus Seutl has the 
neuter only of singular, not of plural nouns, e.g. the nom. acc. 
plural of [ghAr] both in Khai. and Harm, is ['ghAra], but in 
Sent, it is [ghAr], though before the singular [ghAr] SeutI 
would use the neuter adjective. Cf. Sent. ['bAru ghAr] ‘ a big 
house*, but [*bAra hAtt] ‘a big hand* (masc.). Marmati 
follows Bhad. in the treatment of neut. plural pronouns. Cf. 
Marm. ft^^a] ‘ they ’, fi^a] ‘ these ’, pupa] ‘ those *. 

(3) Another striking feature which those dialects share 
with Bhad. is the distinction of gender in personal pronouns, 
though in the nom. pi. only. But the forms differ. Cf. 



Bhad. 

KhaS. 

High. Rudh. 

Marm. Sun. 

‘ we (men) ’ 

AS 

"a 


AS 

‘ we (women) * 

‘asq 

"a 

(nodifif.) 

*A8a 

‘ you (men) * 

tus 

tu 

tu 

tus 

‘ you (women) ’ 

*tusa 

Hua 

'^tua 

‘tusa 


Low Budh. and Seut. do not possess this distinction. 
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(4) A feature which is common to all the dialects of the 
Kha6. group but is absent in Bhad. is the fact that the 
oblique of all non-feminine nouns ending in consonants has 
the suffix [a], and of those ending in [a] has the suffix [e], 
thus the instrumental sg. of the word [ghop], which means 
‘ a stone ’ both in Kha^. and Bhad. groups, is in Kha6. group 
[*ghofa s^i], ‘ with a stone but of [*ghofa] ‘ horse ’ it is [*ghore 
s^I] ‘ with a horse In Bhad., however, ['ghoyo s^l] is the 
form in both the senses, and only the context will show 
whether Bhad. [*ghofe s^T] means ' with a horse ’ or ‘ with a 
stone 

(5) The dative postposition [ni] (or n), as in Churahi, 
is used in Kha6. group, but Bhad. has fjo] (which is, like the 
genitive, adjectival). Of. Kha6. [*ghoyeni]' to the horse \ but 
Bhad. [*ghorejo]. 

(6) The locative postposition in all those dialects is differ¬ 
ent from that in Bhad. The loading dialects, viz. KhaSall 
and High Rudharl, together with 6euti, have [tir], while 
Bhad. has [pur], Cf. KhaS., High Rudh., 6eut. [*ghofe tir] 
(actually pronounced [ghoro <Jir (or dir)]) but Bhad. [*ghoyopur] 
‘ on the horse ’. Of the other dialects in the KhaiS. group. 
Low Rudh. has ['bAle], Nala Rudh. [ur], Marm. [bAl], and 
Sun. [bor]. 

(7) Another feature, which is common to the leading 
dialects of this group, but is absent in Bhad., is that in the 
oblique of all nouns and adjectives ending in [i], the [i] is 
changed in [la] or [ia], while in Bhad. it is [a] or [i]. Cf. 
the following examples :— 

* thy mare struck me ’— 

Kha6. *teiria 'ghoria aVl *mara 

Rudh. '"toria *ghoyia Ati *mara 

Seut. "tina ^upia aU *mara 

Bhad. *tera *gh^fa Ati *mara 

‘ he made a sign with the finger *— 

KhaS. *t§ni ‘^qgulias^T ^sart gi 

Rudh. ‘t^ni *Aggulias^l sort gi 

Bhad. ‘t^ni '^qgulis^I sarth kiti 
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‘ with great pleasure ’— 

KhaiS. 'bAfia *khujias^l 

Rudh. 'bApia *khujias^l 

Bhad, 'bori khujis^l 

(8) The negative pres, indef. tense in Bhad. is formed 
from the subjunctive present, to which the negative particle is 
added, e.g. 

aQ ne g^T ‘ I do not go *. 
aQ no bh(^I ‘ I do not become 

In Kha4. group the negative present is formed from the 
present indef. tense, the corresponding sentences in these 
dialects being— 

Kha^. aQ ^nXi Agatha 

Rudh. } 

^eut. aQ ''nXi '"gada 

Similarly:— 

“■™;' } 'nii 'bhloto 

Rudh. Atl ^nii *bh5ta 

6euti. aO 'nXi 'bh6da 


(9) The terminations of the pnns. indef. tense in these 
dialects are simpler, viz. masc. sg * [to], masc. jd. [te]; but 
in Bhad. they are 


Masc. sg 

1. to 

2. to 

3. te 


Masc. pi. 
tom 
toth 
ton 


o.g. Khai. group ['mArta], ['mArte] (all persons), but Bhad. 

1. 'mArta mArtom 

2. 'mArta mArtoth 

3. 'mArte mArton 


» When a feeling of anger or humour is to be indicated, Marm. uses 
the subjunctive:— 

Afl ne '"gft * I don’t go ! ’ 

2 After verbs ending in vowels, ^eu^., Low Rudh., and NalA Rudh. 
change the [t] into [d]. 
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(10) The fern. pres, tense has in Bhad, the terminations 
beginning with the consonant [c], in Kha4. group there is [t] 
or [d]. Cf. 

‘ (those women) become ’:— 


Bhad. 

bhocon 

Kha6. 

*bhlotI 

Marm. 

'bhloti 

High Rudh. 

*bh6ti 

Low Rudh. 

*bh5di 

6eut. 

*bh(idl 


(11) Bhad. differentiates between the present participle 
and the present indefinite tense, the present participle having 
a nasal sound if the verb ends in a vowel. Of. 

Bhad. pres. part. Bhad. pres, indef. tense. 

'bh5to ‘ becoming *bhota ‘ I become 

But the Kha6. dialects make no such distinction. They 
preserve the nasal sound invariably when the verb ends in a 
vowel, whether it is pres, participle or pres, tense. Thus 
Kha^. group has [*bhXota], [*bh5ta] or [*bh5da] in either case. 

The Classification of the Khaj^Ili Group. 

The dialects of the Kha^ali group are five :— 

I. Kha^ali. 

II. Rudhari, including— 

(1) High Rudhari, 

(2) Low Rudha i, 

(3) Nala Rudhari. 

III. ^eutl. 

IV. Marmati. 

V. SundhJapSi. 

I. The Khadali dialect is spoken in the region called 
Kha^al, indicated above. Of all the dialects in the group, it 
is the representative dialect, and most of its striking features 
have been noted above. A peculiar phenomenon in which 
Khai§ali differs from most of the other members of the groifp is 
that the pre-terminational suflSx [a] added to consonant-ending 
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nouns (see p. 9) remains unchanged in the genitive case. In 
other dialects of the group it is changed to [e]. Thus cf. 
KhaS. [lu*hara"a] ‘ of the blacksmith * or ‘ of the blacksmiths 
['ghofora] ‘ of the stone * or ‘ of the stones *. All the other 
dialects in the group (except Sundhlasl) have [lu'harera], 
['ghorera]. 

Khafiali has two divisions: (1) Northern Kha6ali, (2) 
Southern Khafiali. 

(1) Northern Khafiall is phonetically more interesting 
than Southern Kha^ali. A striking point isr the deaspiration 
of the final aspirated consonants. Cf. 


North. KhaS, 

Bhad, 


hAlt 

hAtth 

‘ hand ’. 

gritt 

dhjitth 

‘ the span 

kAnt 

• kAnth 

‘ wall 

bhukk 

dhlukkh 

‘ hunger ’. 


The other dialects and sub-dialects in the group are 
comparatively inconsistent in the treatment of this sound. 
Another feature, already mentioned (vide p. 4) is the nasaliza¬ 
tion of the endings of fern. pi. adjectives, as [*rorl 'ghopl] * good 
mares’, the corresponding form in South. Kha§. being [*ropi 
’ghopi]. Similarly the fern, past participle plural in North. 
Khad. ends in a nasal sound, while South. Kha§. has no such 
nasality. Cf. 

North, KhcbS, South, KhaS, 

§i ci ‘ (the women) came ’. 

bhfSi bhui ‘ (the women) became ’. 

(2) Southern Khafiall has two noteworthy peculiarities :— 

(a) The occurrence of the diphthong [ei] (almost exactly 
like English [ei], though in very fiuent speech the 
second element of the diphthong is not heard so 
distinctly). This diphthong does not occur in¬ 
dependently, but is a modification (‘ Umlaut *) of 
the vowel [a] or [e] when occurring in the oblique 
forms of nouns and adjectives ending in [i], e.g. 
[*pani] ‘ water ’, [*hati] ‘ elephant [*makhi] 
* bee [*teli] ‘ oilman become in the instrumental 
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singular [*p0inia si], [*heitia si], [meikhia si], and 
['teilia si] respectively. This [ei], then, is an 
Umlaut of [a] or [e]. 

(6) A very marked tendency to pronounce a vowel with 
a low-rising tone, in case the vowel occurs after 
a fricative. Cf. 

South. Khafi. ^jAdda ‘ called 
/SAj5(5 ‘ truth 

/Sikk ‘ gravel \ 

kho^Jali ‘ Kha^ali 

/fAnn ‘ roof 

II. Rudhari, the dialect of Rudhar in Chineni, is the 
most complicated of the whole group, although its grammati¬ 
cal structure is simpler. Its classification within the Kha6. 
group, no doubt, is somewhat arbitrary. For, in the first 
place, it is a very complicated dialect. It is pre-eminently a 
caste-dialect. Thus the Rajputs, the Thakkars, and the Un¬ 
touchables—even those living in the same street—have in 
Rudhar slightly divergent pronunciation and grammar. Thus 
for the verb ‘ to go ’ the corresponding form among the Rajputs 
is pgAjs^hna], among the Thakkars it is pgana], and among 
the Untouchables pgAcchna]. Again, the subjunctive pres. 
3rd person plural of ['bhonu] ‘ to be ’ is, among the Rajputs 
pbh6u], among the Thakkars [bhon], and among the Untouch¬ 
ables [bhSt] or [bh5th] ‘ they may be The difficulty of 
grouping it with Kha^ali is further enhanced by the fact 
that RudhSrl has geographically and dialectically three sub¬ 
divisions ; (a) High Rudhari, spoken on the lofty ridges of 
Rudh&r; (b) Low Rudhari, spoken in the submontane tracts 
of Rudh&r; (c) NSla Rudhari, spoken in a narrow valley 
between High and Low Rudhari. Nala Rudhari may be 
geographically called Mid-Rudharl. A third difficulty of 
grouping it with Khaffill consists in the fact that Rudhari has 
no neuter gender, while all others have it, and on this ground 
alone it may seem desirable to take it as the representative of 
a separate dialectical group. Again, Rudh&rl has no epen- 
thesis, while the vowel-system of all the other dialects, con¬ 
cerned betrays a definite influence of Umlaut. Thus the 
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Rudhftri plural of [*mAchli] is [*mAchlia], while in the other 
dialects it is [‘m^jshli] (Kha§.) or [*michli] (6eut.)- 

In spite of the above circumstances, it seems to be desir¬ 
able to group Budhari tentatively with the Khadall group, for 
many of the general features noted above characterize this 
dialect as well. For instance: (a) In Budhari, as in all the 
other members of the Kha6. group, the oblique of non-feminine 
nouns ending in consonants has the sufiSx [a], and of those 
ending in [a] has the suffix [e], cf. Budh. [*ghofa s^l] ‘ with 
a stone*, but ['ghoye s^I] ‘with a horse *'(vide p. 9). (6) 

The dative postposition in Budh., as in all other dialects of 
the Kha6. group, is [n] or [ni]. (c) In Budh., parallel to 

Kha^ali, in the oblique of all nouns and adjectives ending in 
[i], the [i] is changed into [ia] (Bajput) or [ja] (Thakkars and 
Untouchables) as [*ghoyia] or [*ghoyja] ‘ by the mare * (vide 
p. 9). (d) Besides the above facts, social reasons seem to 

require this grouping. For marriage relations between 
Khafiali and Budhari people are very common and conse¬ 
quently a close interaction between these dialects is quite 
natural. 

As regards its loading features may be mentioned : (a) Its 
strong aversion to nasality. In oblique cases, except in pro¬ 
nouns, Budhari has discarded the plural number altogether 
(vide p. 5). Even in the nominative case of a fern, noun 
like P?ib] ‘ tongue it forms its plural without nasality, its 
plural being pjubba] as against p^sibba] in other dialects of 
the Kha4. group, (b) It significantly differentiates between 
double consonants proper, and merely long consonants, cf. 
pkholila] ‘ he wrill open *, but pkholla] ‘ opened *; pbol:la] ‘ he 
will speak *, but pbolla] ‘ speak * (imperative plural); [*sAn:na] 
‘to knead fiour * and [*k^ri *SAnna] ‘to finish*, (c) It is a 
‘ Oolonialsprache*, and very complicated, as noted above, (d) 
It has [ia] (or [ja]) not only in oblique cases, but also in the 
direct case of all plural nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
e.g. Budh. nom. pi. of [*ghoyi] is ['ghoyia] (or Pghoyja]), and 
thus even the fern, indef. pres, tense has this [ia], e.g. 
[*bh5tia] ‘ (these women) become*, [*g§ttia] ‘(these women) do ’. 
Of the sub-dialects of Budhar! may be mentioned:— 

(1) High Budhari. It is spoken by about 400 persons. 
As it is pre-eminently a caste-dialect, it is very complicated. 
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The various grammatical points connected with it have been 
already noted above. 

It has also peculiar vocabularies, including many shib¬ 
boleths, such as the following:— 

'"^mbre ‘ in this way 

^k^mbre ‘ how 1 ’ 

hau ‘ yet, still 

tikkor ‘ above \ 

'k^di ' whither ? ’ 

^k^pi ‘ where ? * 

^k^ykhi ‘ somewhere 

k^*tan ‘ why ? ’ (All the other dialects have [ki].) 

^pa ' but \ 

Besides the above shibboleths, we may note the following 
words:— 

khuijL^ ‘ the pole or peg to which an animal is 
tied Kha6, ['^thoa], 

^gAup * cow-shed Kha§. pgod]. 

gj^Q ‘ village \ IQia6. [grlo], ^cut. [grAd]. 
dern * sheep and goats \ (All other dialects 
[•poru].) 

^AF ‘ hair of goat Kha6. [ghAph], 

Note the rich variation of its vocabulary in the 
following:— 

^liguiji * tail of sheep or goat *. 

tA5r ‘ tail of wild beast or dog \ 

p5s0p ‘ tail of cattle ^ 

(2) Low Budh&rl, called ‘ KandhiSlu Budh&rl ’ (i.e, sub¬ 
montane Rudharl), is spoken by about 100 persons. It has the 
following peculiarities:— 

(a) As already noted above, it consistently preserves the 
stage anterior to the Bhad. consonants [tj], [dl], 
and A few more examples may be cited:— 

"trimfi ‘ wasp * (all others have r^limyi]). 
trikk ‘ dung of bird ’ (all others : [tjikk]). 
'atra ‘intestines’. High Rudh. [*atla], 
Khafi. [*atia]. 
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^tnuf ‘ frown *. High Rudh. ptliup]. 

kAn*dhrAt ‘ oaracho ’ (all others : [kAn^hjAt]). 
troy ‘ common grass Khafi., Bhad. 

Wat]. 

(b) Its strong tendency to syncopation and lax pronun¬ 

ciation of the [k] of the auxiliary verb [*k§rna] 
‘ to do * has been already noted (vide p. 6). Cf. 

*udreti ‘ is flying *. Kha6. ['udre *g^tti]. 

*soeta ‘ is sleeping Slow speech [soe 

'gf^tta]. 

*kgreta ‘ is doing *. Slow speech [kgre 
*g^tta]. 

(c) Corresponding to the [js] and [jth] of most of the 

Kha§. group, Low Rudharl has [}] and [jh]. Cf. 

‘ who Kha6. 

j^khon ‘when*. Kha6. [^^xoia]. 
jhAll ‘thicket*. Kha6. [jthAll]. 

bi*jhalna ‘.to awaken*. Khafi. [bi'^thalnu]. 

(d) For the prolative or ‘ above * case, Low Rudhftrl has 

[*upri] while High Rudh. has ['tikkre] or [*tikre], 
Khafi. pbomni], Bhad. [‘pupm^l]. Low Rudharl, 
like the other allied dialects, distinguishes 
between the locative ‘ on the horse * ['ghope *bAle] 
and ‘ over the horse * [‘ghofe upri]. Cf. Low 
Rudh. 

*ghore-upri *mAkkhi *udreti 
‘ the bee is flying over the horse ’, 
but *ghope-bAle 'mAkkhi 'bijjuri 

‘ the bee is sitting on the horse *. 

(e) For the ablative, the postposition in all the main 

dialects is [ka], but in Low Rudh. it is [tha]. 
Cf. ['ghopetha] ‘ from the horse *; other dialects 
[■ghoyega] ([ga] or [ga]). 

(/) To express the potential or ‘ can *-sense, the other 
dialects use the root [bAt-] or [sAn-], but Low 
Rudh. has [J*Ak]. Cf. 
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Low Rudh. aG I kAm 'k^ri *jAkta 
‘ I can do this work 

Kha6. aG 1 kAm 'k^ri ‘bAtta or ^Atta. 

(gr) The occurrence of [t] in the past participle is more 
frequent in Low Budhaii than in the other Kha6. 
dialects. Cf. 

*pita ‘drank’. Kha§. [pia]. 

^nitta ‘ brought ’. Kha6. [/iiia]. 

'kitta ‘ did ’. Kha4. [gia] (North.), [’g^ra] 

(South.). 

Vlhota ‘washed’. Khai§. [dhoa]. 

^A) The vocabularies of Low Rudhari are interesting. 
The common shibboleths are the following :— 

^kuri ‘ where ? ’ 

'kudi ‘ whither ? ’ 

'kudaga ‘ from whither ? ’ 

'idaga ‘ from hither ’. 

'pAcce ‘behind’. (High Rudh. ['pAtte]). 

'kuto ‘somewhere’. (High Rudh. 

Cki^ykhi]). 

'minku ‘ frog ’. 

'ghr^ntuli ‘ snail 

cumb ‘ tail of cattle ’. High Rudh. 

[posor]—a word which is a 
shocking vulgarity to Low 
Rudhari. 

Mumb ‘ pool ’. Other dialects pdAl]. 

ku'latna ‘to seize’. Kha§. [thu'sornu], 

Bhad. [thosopnu]. 

(3) NSpla Rudhari or Mid-Rudhari is spoken by about 
100 persons and may be called Pahapi transitional to Dogri. 
Like Dogri it pronounces [gh], fjh], and [bh] as [^k], [^c], and 
T/P] as [^prSchu] ‘ gums of teeth’, [^Jcofa] ‘ horse’. Its loeative 
postposition is [ur], as ['gAllaur] ‘ on this thing’, ['pitthiur] 
‘on the back’. Its vocabularies also resemble the Dogri of 
Batot, the nearest Dogra territory. Of. [^koka], ‘which (of 
the many)’, [jat] ‘mouth’, ['sora] ‘our’, [tu'sora], ‘youn’, 
[poa] ‘ lay 
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III. The 6euti dialect, spoken in a village named l§eut 
(phonetically [f^ut]) and even there only among 11 houses, is 
perhaps the most interesting dialect of the KIiai§all group. 
No doubt it is spoken only by about 40 persons and is so 
strongly influenced by Dogri that a number of random 
sentences in the dialect may suggest it to be transitional 
Dogri, but a deeper study will show that it is the type of a 
dialect combining striking preservations and innovations with 
I)oworful external influence. 

(a) Its vowel-system is unique in tho whole group. It 
has a strong Schwundstufe tendency to [i] or [u] vocalization. 
Its vowel gradations, the product of Umlaut or epenthesis, 
may be noted below :— 


Ablaut. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


a:i 

'mAchli 

*michli 

‘ fish \ 

a:i 

^dari 

^diri 

‘ boards ’. 

o:u 

/kori 

/kuyi 

‘ mares 

e:i 

'ceri 

*cirl 

‘ broad 

ia:i 

siani 

*sinl 

‘ clever \\ 

ai:i 

dai 

dl 

‘ nurses ’. 

ua:ui 

duani 

duini 

‘ two anna pieces ’ 

au:iu 

'Jauni 

Jiuni 

‘ autun)n harvests 


This Schwundstufe tendency is extended also to the 
oblique singular, as well as to participles and the tenses. 
Thus in the direct case we have [*teri^mali] ‘ thy mother ’, but 
in the oblique we have ptiria^milia Aft *mara] ‘ I was beaten by 
thy mother ’. Similarly cf. [fjari ^mali] ‘ his mother but 
['hiria ^milia Aft ’mara] ‘ I was beaten by his mother The 
tenses and participles also indicate the same tendency, cf. [*sirl 
jonani "gidi] ‘ all women go [‘sir!] and pgidl] being plurals of 
['sari] ‘ all * and pgadi] ‘ goes ’ respectively. Similarly cf. the 
fern, plural past participles [1], [gl], [khl]—the singular forms 
being respectively [ai] ' came [gei] ‘ went [khai] ‘ ate *. 

(b) Corresponding to OIA. non-initial [c] or [ch], Seuti has 
[s], o.g. 


p5s0p 

‘ tail ’. 

pis 

‘ five ’. 

*§ssnu 

‘ to come 

*gASd 

‘ I may go ’ 
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(c) Corresponding to Kha6. group [^s], [;gh], l^euti has [j], 
[/c]. Cf. 

jar ‘ a dense forestKha6. [^sar]. 

JO ‘if’. Khai^. [ 550 ]. 

/Culnu ‘ to sleepKha^. ['^shulnu]. 

^cippnu ‘ to crush tobaccoKha§. [*^hippnu]. 

{d) This dialect is in a curious state of flux. On the one 
hand it has peculiarities and innovations which it has strongly 
preserved. On the other hand, the influence of Dogri is 
strongly working on it. This is particularly illustrated by 
the phenomenon which I may call incipient devocalization 
and deaspiration of voiced aspirated consonants. The dialects 
of the Kha^. group on the whole consistently preserve the OIA. 
voiced aspirated consonants [gh] and [bh]. Owing to the strong 
influence of Dogri, however, Seuti is now rapidly changing [gh] 
and [bh] to [^k] and [^p]. But as the change is still incipient, 
the transcription of words beginning with [gh] and [bh] has been 
a great difficulty to me. One and the same man in declining a 
word like ['ghoyi] would in some eases say [^kori], but again 
stumble into [*ghori]. Again, there are some speakers who 
devocalize [gh], but not [bh], and vice versa ; and even they are 
not always consistent. What should be the transcription of a 
sound subject to incipient change ? In view of the pros¬ 
pective change it is perhaps more desirable to transcribe it in 
terms of this anticipated but yet unsettled change, and so I 
have done it. 

(e) Another example of this state of flux is the condition 
of nasality in this dialect. In monosyllables the nasality, 
whenever it occurs, is distinctly hoard ; but in words of more 
than one syllable it is heard sometimes very taintly, and 
sometimes not. Thus in transcribing ['sirl] ‘ all being the 
plural of ['sari], I had to waver several times in the transcrip¬ 
tion of the final sound [I]. An apparatus in such eases would 
have been very helpful. 

(/) Another case for an apparatus is the ‘ non-acoustic 
articulation ’ already noted on p. 3. The Ts in Seut. [/iQpyu] 

‘ nettle rash [/luynu] ‘ to pluck grass [*lati] ‘ sickle ’ are heard 
as clear [1] sounds uncombined with any other sound, but 
before the [1] there is an infinitesimal silence which may 
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indicjate a ‘ stop-stage ’ the nature of which could be ascertained 
by means of a suitable apparatus. 

(g) Grammatically, the treatment of the neuter gender 
in 6eutl is peculiar. It retains this gender only in singular 
adjectives, cf. ['bAru ^kAr] ‘ a big house *, but [*bAre ^kAr] ‘ big 
houses While it has thus restricted the neuter gender, it 
has, unlike other sister-dialects, further extended it to most 
of the names of nouns ending in consonants. Thus the follow¬ 
ing words are all neuter in 6eutl:— 


bolar 

‘ eat’. 

kukkor 

‘ cock ’. 

tittor 

‘ partridge ’ 

mirg 

‘ leopard 

rikkh 

‘ boar ’. 


In the other sister-dialects the above words are mas¬ 
culine. 

(h) The word for the demonstrative pronoun ‘ he ’ in Sent, 
is [se]; in others it is pig] or pts]. 

(i) In its vocabularies, iSeuti does not seem to ojBFer very 
rich material. The following shibboleths, however, may be 
of interest:— 

kuthol * rice-field 

'pujjavala ‘ first 

'pAttavala ‘ second \ 

ba ‘ but 

pAs ‘ five 

Mibti ‘ glow-worm *. 

IV. Tlie Marmati dialect is spoken only in a very small 
portion, say 2 or 3 villages, of the region geographically known 
as Marmat. The dialects actually spoken in this region by the 
majority of the people are Dogri, Kadmlrl or Bhadarwahl. 
Hence it is that the dialect ‘ Marmati ’ is not known under this 
name to the people : thi^y simply call it the ‘ language of Thak- 
ka^te’, considering it to be only a caste-language. The fact, 
however, seems to be that the Thakkar people, who seem to be 
the original inhabitants of this tract, have been gradually 
decaying in number and affluence, and their language is now 
on the verge of extinction. The number of speakers ranges 
between 40 and 50 only, while the number of the speakers of 
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other dialects (viz. Dogri, Kai$m!ri, Bhadarwahi) is about two 
thousand—fact which has obscured the very existence of 
this dialect. But as the dialect is allied to Khafiali, and as 
tradition ascribes the original settlement of Marmat to Thak- 
kars, the speakers of this dialect, it may not inaptly be called 
‘ Marmati 

Marmati and Nala Rudhari are transitional dialects of the 
group, Marmati passing oflf into Bhadarwahi and Nala Rudhaii 
into Dogri. Its treatment of the neuter gender is almost iden¬ 
tical with that of Kha^ali,—having a separate termination for 
neuter plural of nouns, but not of adjectives, cf. ['bAro *ghArd] 
‘ big houses The plural of pronouns, however, in this dialect 
is identical with that in Bhadarwahi, cf. [ ina] ‘ these [ una] 
‘ those pt^nS] ‘ they These three forms in both Harm, and 
Bhad. occur in all the three genders. Kha^ali, however, has 
those forms for neuter and fern, only, those for masc. being [in], 
[un], and [t^n]. 

In spite of its appearance as a ‘ hybrid ’ dialect, it mani¬ 
fests peculiarities and innovations, such as follows :— 

(1) It has preserved some words in which [bh] and [gh] 
have been divided into b-f-vowel+h, and g-|-vowel+h respec¬ 
tively. Cf. 

bi*ha * brother 

bi*htij3hu ‘ gums of the teeth \ 

bohir ‘ outside Kha^. [bhir]. 

gi’hat * flour-mill ’ (all other dialects : [ghrat])- 

(2) It is an O dialect (cf. page 24), o.g. 

Harm. Rudh. KhaL 
‘ knee ’ ^?onu ^? 5 anu ';gsnu 

* axe ’ 'mokku *mAkku 'm^kkii 

(3) It has preserved some words in which we find [^u] cor¬ 
responding to [df] or [11] in other dialects. Cf. 

bh^upu ‘ lamb Other dialects [’bh^dyu]. 
ch^uru ‘ kid Other dialects [‘ch^llu]. 

(4) The genitive personal pronoun in this dialect has a, 
more original form than in Bhad. or Kha^. Cf. 
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Marm. KhaS, Shad, 

‘ your * 'tus^ra ^tuara *tuJfo 

‘ our ’ 'asra '"ara 'iffo 

(5) The locative postposition is [bAl], the corresponding 
Kha4. and Bhad. forms being [tir] and [pur] respectively. Cf. 

Marm. Khai. Bhad. 

^ on the horse ’ *ghorebAl *ghore<Jir 'ghorepur 

# 

(6) The elative postposition is f'mara], the corresponding 
K}ia§. and Bhad. forms being r^^aga] and [*^“ra] respectively. 
Cf. 

Marm, Khai, Bhad. 

‘ out of the house ’ *ghAram^ara *ghAram^aga ‘ghAr^ra 

(7) In order to express ‘ I do not know how to— ’ Mar- 
mati necessarily uses the conjunctive stem instead of the infini¬ 
tive ; the other dialects use it optionally. Cf. 

‘ I do not know how to cook a meal ’— 

Marm. aCI no *?and *rott»i bonai (conj. stem) 

Kha4. Afi 'rotti bonai or bonani^nXi *^santa 
Bhad. Ati *rotti'"bongi or bonani no 'jseni 

Again:— 

* I do not know how to read ’— 

Marm. aQ no *^ana^pAri ’ 

KhaiS. Ati '"pATi or '"pAynu ^nXi * ?anta 
Bhad. Ati ^p^ri no *?eni 

(8) The vocabularies of Marmati are important (cf. 
pp. 45, ff), but few innovations have been noticed by me. The 
only striking word which I have noticed is [ku'lanj] or 
tku'lanij] ‘woman’. Cf. Bhad. [kuanj] or [k5nof], BhalesI 
(k5j], perhaps also related to Ka^miri [*kol^i]. 

V. The Sunfjhjasi or Sundhrasi dialect is spoken in a 
^^llage named Prebbal (phonetically [pr^^bbol]), the Hindu por- 
tion of which is called Sundh|as or Sundhras. The number 
of speakers is about 30. Now this village is situated in Mar- 
mat, and so geographically its dialect may be called Marmati. 
But phonetically it seems to be more allied to Kha6all. For 
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whfle Marmatl is distinctly an ‘ 0 ’ dialect, Sundh{S;Sl seems 
to be an ‘ c ’ dialect. Cf. 

Sun, Marm, Khai. 

‘calf’ *b^phru *bojshj*u 'b^jshru 
‘ man ’ ^mg^u monukkh '"mgnu 

On the other hand, grammatically it seems to be more 
allied to Marmati. Like Marmati, it keeps the final [i] of nouns 
unchanged in oblique cases, cf. [*kuri-s^i] ‘with a girl’, but 
}Cha4. [‘kupia-s^i], Rudh. [‘kuria-s^i]. It is, strictly speaking, a 
frontier dialect between Marm. and Kha6., but as the village 
in which it is spoken is situated in Marmat, it may be con¬ 
ventionally called Marmati Sundhjasl. Some of its notable 
features are:— 

(1) It seems to indicate a pre-Kha6ali vocalism ; thus the 
static participle of Pgonu] ‘to go’ is [giura], Kha6. [*gura], 
Marm. [’giro]; of [’bhonu] ‘to be’ it is [’bhuora], Kha6. 
[*bhura], Marm. [*bhora]; of [*k^rnu] ‘to do ’ it is [kiura], 
though here Kha§. has [’k^rura], Marm, [k^ora]. 

(2) The locative postposition is [bor], the [a] being a neu¬ 
tralized [ 3 ]. Cf. 

Sun. Khai. Bhad, 

‘ On the horse ’ ‘ghopebar *ghope(Jir 'ghopepup 

(3) The pre-terminational suifix [a] added to consonant¬ 
ending nouns (see above, p. 9) remains, as in Khafiall, un¬ 
changed in the genitive case. Cf. 

Sun, Khai. Bhad. 

‘ of songs ’ *gitara *gitara 'gitera 

(4) The passive suffix is [o] as in Rudh. and Bhad. Cf. 

Sun. Rudh. Bhad, 

‘ I am beaten ’ ma*r5ta *mar5^ta ma'rota 

(5) As regards vocabulary, the following words may be 
noted:— 


'gOtihi 

‘ finger-ring ’. KhaS. [*A5thi]. 

'phAmbri 

‘ a kiss ’. Marm. [*bubba]. Low Rudh. 


['kokka]. 

'kfpchi 

‘ by somebody ’. Khafi. [*k^pci], Rudh. 


[*kgpi]. 

'khe 

‘ what ? ’ Kha§. [khja], Sent, [khe], Marm. 


[khi], Rudh. [cha], Bhad. [kun]. 
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The Inter-relations between the Dialects of the 
Kha^Ili Group. 

Wo shall now take up a detailed comparative study of these 
dialects describing them, in broad outlines, from three stand¬ 
points: I. Pronunciation, II. Grammar, III. Vocabularies. 

I. As regards pronunciation, the following points are 
worthy of note :— 

(1) Phonetically, Rudhaii may be called [a]-dialeclA 
Kha^ali [s]-dialect, and Marmati [o]-dialcct, as the following 
comparisons will sliow :— 



Rudh. 

K}uiL 

Marm, 

‘ kiicc* ’ 

^?anu 

^^snu 

^?onu 

‘ a tree with lilnck 

*?Animu 

*^9mmu 

*^ommu 

fruit ’ 

‘ olive-tree ’ 

^kAU 


'kou 

‘ A shrub on which 

*tAkkii 

't^kkii 

'tokku 

cattle are fed 

' axe ’ 

*mAkku 

'm^kku 

*mokku 

‘ kettle ’ 

'liAndu 

'hf^ndu 

'hundu 

‘calf’ 

*bAehru 

*b^j5hru 

'bophru 

‘ bufifalo-calf ’ 

*kAtru 

'k^tru 

'kotpi 

The other two dialects 

, viz. Souti and Sun., 

are not 


consistent in the treatment of these vowels, though they verge 
more on the Khafiali side. Of these vowels, [a], as in Bhad., is 
much more back than Hindi or PafijabI [a], so that Kha§.-Bhad. 
[*ghAra] * pot ’ sounds to a PafijabI like [*ghara]. The [a], how¬ 
ever, is considerably fronted before a double consonant in North. 
KhaS., as in the word ['mAtthu] ‘ boy ^ Bhad. [‘rnatthu]. The 
vowel [e], however, is a very fronted and close vowel, like 
French [e], thus English ‘ cat ’ is pronounced [ket]. 

(2) The Kha6. dialects have no mixed vowels such as 
Bhad. has, as the following comparison will show:— 

(a) ‘ call this good girl ’: 

Kha6. ja‘rofia kyolliani *bolla 

Bhad. is‘r^fi kuie ku*jath 
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(6) Cf. Kha§. and Bhad. conjunctive participles:— 





Khai, 

Bhad. 


‘ having become ’ 

'bhSita 

'bh^itd 


* having washed ’ 

'dhoita 

'dh^itd 


‘ having reached ’ 

'puj5?ita 

'pyjstd 


‘ having fought ’ 

'Urita 

'l^rtd 

(3) As regards vowel-gradations (the products of epcn- 
thesis) the following scheme will show the comparison:— 

Vowel 

Rudlmrl 

KlmL 

Harm, 

^eutl Bhad* 

A 

A 

§ 


1 ? 

fish ’ (pi.) 

'mAchlia 

'm^ishli 

‘mfjshli 

'michli 'm^phli 

a 

a 

ei 

£ 

i s 

boards ’ 

Maria 

Moiri 

Msfi 

Miri Meri 

e 

e 

ei 

e 

i e 

with the 
oilman ’ 

telias^.i 

teilias^i 

'telis^i 

'tilias''ai 'telis^i 

0 

O 

o 

0 

u ^ 

with the 

'ghoriasfi 

'ghorias^i 

'ghoris^i 

^kurias^ai gh<^ris^i 

rnaro ’ 





(4) As regards 

intonation, the high-falling tone is signi- 


ficant. Even the inhabitants themselves enjoy the fun in the 
difference between [fu'na] ' tell ’ and [fu'na] ‘ dog 

The significant difference between high-falling and low- 
rising tone may be noted in PjAdda] * call! ’ and [^jAdda] 
* called ’ (South. Kha^.), [^kha] ‘ eat! but [^kha] ‘ was eaten' 
(South. Kha§.). 

In the following interesting (South.) Kha6. words both the 
tones occur consecutively:— 

^pliss^r ‘ gentle snowfall 

''s§a^ ‘furrow’. 

^brss^ra * an extra dowry given to the bride a 

year after the wedding 

Khai. rhythm is strikingly quantitative and it tends to be 
uniform on syllables of equal length. If the syllables are not 
of equal length, they are sometimes equalized in connected 
speech. Thus in pronouncing a word ['cet'ram], both the 
syllables are uttered with equal stress, unlike PafijabI and 
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Lahnda, in which the word is pronounced ['cet ram] [s=rAm] and 
[cet *ram] respectively. Examples of syllabic equalization may 
be noted in the names ['tar 'cAnd] (instead of ['tara CAnd]) and 
'['mAns *ram] (instead of ['mAnsa ram]). 

The quantitative rhythm in Kha^. is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that the stressed back vowels [a], [o], and [u] are 
pronounced long, cf. Kha^. [pa:ni], ['go:li], and the quantity of 
and stress on these vowels dominates the perceptibility of other 
syllables in connected speech. Cf. 

Kha6. i 'gla:sa-md''thoru-''^^ru 'pa:ni ^SAri'^SAra 
‘ put some water in this glass ’. 

The whole rhythm of this sentence centres round the quan¬ 
tities of the stressed a’s in the sentence, so that the intonation 
of the whole may be graphically represented as follows :— 


i gla sa md "‘tho ru ru pa ni ^sa ri sa ra 
Similarly cf. 

Khas. 'da:li md "thoru^s'fru lu:n ^SAri 'sAra 
‘ put some salt in the lentils ’. 

Here also the whole rhythm centres round the long vowels 
[a] of [da:li] and [u:] of [lu:n], the perceptibility of the other 
syllables being comparatively obscured. These are pronounced 
more or less monotonously. 

da: li md '‘tho ru ru lu:n sa ri sa ra 

Other dialects of the Kha4. group, however, do not seem to 
possess this quantitative peculiarity: the word [*pani], for 
instance, in 6euti and (non-Raj put) Rudhari is pronounced like 
Panjabi ['panij. More details regarding the comparative 
intonation of these dialects require further investigation. 

(5) Nearly all the dialects of the Kha5. group have a lax 
pronunciation of a consonant in the interior of a word, and 
\ tense pronunciation in the beginning of a word. Thus all 
of them pronounce intervocalic [b] as bilabial [v], cf. Kha6. 
group [bAbb] ‘ father but [*bava] ‘ 0 father ! ’ In the begin¬ 
ning of a word, however, even the v of Hindi is pronounced 
as b. Cf. (Hindi) [^bo] ‘ he On the other hand, the English 
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phrase ‘a big bit’ was pronounced [9 big vit], the ‘initial’ h 
of ‘ bit ’ becoming an ‘ interior ’ b in connected speech. 
Similarly the suffixal [t] and [k] of [tir] and [ka] respectively 
is changed to [4], [d] or [d] and [g], [g] or [g] respectively. Cf. 
[’ghoretir] ‘ on the horse ’ which is actually pronounced ['ghope- 
dir], [’ghoredir] or ['ghoreSir], the first pronunciation being 
the most frequent. Examples on [k] have been already given 
<see p. 6). 

This change of [t] and [k] to [d] and fg], however, does 
not occur in Rajput Rudhari. 

(6) The sound which has been perhaps the most difficult to 
transcribe is the consonant [n]. This sound is in a state of flux 
and may be called incipient [n]. What makes the transcription 
particularly difficult is the inconsistency of the same speaker in 
pronouncing the sound—sometimes [n], sometimes [n]. More¬ 
over, the ‘ retroflexion ’ of this [n] is so delicate that often it is 
hardly audible, the listener hearing only [n]. There are a few 
•distinct points, however, which may be definitely laid down :— 

(а) Rajput Rudhari clearly pronounces intervocalic [n] 

as [n], as it is in Hindi. Cf. Raj. Rudh. [*pani] 
‘ water ’, [*kana] ‘ blind ’—both words being pro¬ 
nounced as in Hindi. 

(б) Even Rajput Rudhari pronounces the final [n] of 

many monosyllabic words as [n]. Cf. [bAn] 
‘forest’, [Jun] ‘hear’. Even this phenomenon 
indicates that the speakers are pronouncing an 
incipient [n]; they are learning to pronounce [n]. 

(c) In KhaAali I heard pmgnu] ‘ man ’, but ['khdnu] ‘ to 

eat ’, in fact intervocalic [n] of the infinitive both in 
Kha^. and Bhad. is heard as [n], not [n]. Perhaps 
[n] is here unconsciously treated as an infinitive 
suffix. 

(d) The dialects most influenced by Dogri, viz. 6euti, 

Low Rudhari, and Nala Rudhari, pronounce inter¬ 
vocalic [n] as [n]. Thus they say ['pani], [*kana]. 

(7) OIA. [kh] or [k^J in the interior of a word has become [x] 
in KhsiL and Rudh. Cf. 

'lixu ‘ wrote 

'lixnu ‘ to write 

'p^xru ‘ a bird ’. 
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The other dialects waver between [kh] and [x]. 

(8) The Kha^. grouj) shows significant doubling in the 
following examples :— 

(a) [*phAtnu] ‘ to break but [‘phAttnu] ‘ to kill \ Cf. 

'bhdda 'phAta ‘ the vessel was broken \ 

*t^ni ^mgnu 'phAtta ‘ he killed the man 

(b) [*phitnu] ‘ to be proud but [*phittnu] ‘ to be be¬ 

gone Cf. 

tg phiti gja ‘ he has become proud 

but t£ 'phitti gja ‘ he is begone ! ’ 

(c) ['toknu] ' to intcrrui)t but ['tokknu] ‘ to implant, 

fix in \ 

(^Z) ['dubnu] ‘ to sink but [*dubbnu] ‘ to prick Cf. 

tg 'duba ‘ he sank 

but 'kAiitci 'dubba ‘ the thorn pricked ’. 

(9) The tendency to Sandhi or syncopation is quite strik¬ 
ing in ihese dialects. Mention has been already made (pp. 6, 
16) of the disappearance of the verb ['kyrnaj in Low Rudhari 
['udreti], etc. In Kha:^. the following Sandhis may be noted :— 

(a) khjase ‘ what is it ’ = khjo 'Ase 

(h) 'tgira: ‘ he came hither ’ =^tg'ira a 

(c) 'Airci ‘ come hither ’ = Ai ^ira 

II. In grammar, the following phenomena may be 
noted:— 

(1) The occurrence of a case which may be called the 
‘ prepositional dative This consists of the insertion of a post¬ 
position between the ‘ oblique-stem ’ and the dative postposition 
[ni] or [n]. A variety of senses are evolved out of this combi¬ 
nation of postpositions, and one may describe these new senses 
as so many different cases—although the cases in the strict 
sense of the term are only two, viz. direct and oblique. 

The following forms of the prepositional dative (‘post¬ 
positional dative ’ would perhaps be a more accurate term, but 
as the postposition inserted comes before the [ni] of the dative, 
the term ‘ prepositional dative ’ seems to be preferable) occur 
among the dialects of the Khas. group :— 
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(a) The ‘ towards-near * or allative-directive dative ('kani). 
The sense of approach or nearness is expressed 
both in Bhad. and the KhaiS. group by the post¬ 
position [ka], e.g. ['ghoreka] ‘ near the horse 
This is the ‘ Allative ’ i sense. Now if we add to 
it the Kha^. dative suffix [ni], it gives us [‘ghore- 
kani]), (actually pronounced [*ghoregani,—^gani 
or gani]), which literally means ‘ towards-near 
the horse So Khai^. [*ghoreni *cAla] and ['ghore- 
gani 'caIq] have a shade of difference. The former 
means ‘ he moved towards the horse the latter : 

‘ he moved towards-near the horse his object 
being not only to direct himself to the direction 
of the horse, but also to approach it. In Bhad. 
also the same sense is indicated by the postposition 
['kajo], e.g. [He *ghorekajo *QA\a] ‘ he moved to¬ 
wards-near the horse 

(b) The Howards-in’ or illative-directive dative ('mani). 

The sense of being ‘ in * or ‘ within ' is expressed 
by the postposition pHid], e.g. Khas. ['khAddara^aj 
‘ in the stream ’. This is the ‘ illative ’ 2 sense. 
Now if the dative suffix [ni] be added to this, we 
get ['khAdda-^mdni] ‘ towards-in the stream 
Thus there is a shade of difference between Kha^. 
pt£ 'phata ^maga 'kliAddd'md 'klnrkaj ‘he fell 
from the hill into the stream ’ and ptg ‘phata 
mdga 'khAdda^mani 'khirka] ‘ he fell from the hill 
towards-in the stream ’. The ‘ towards-in ’ sug¬ 
gests that he had not yet reat^lied the interior of 
the stream, though he was on the verge of doing 
so. 

(c) The ‘ towards-on ’ or locative-directive dative 

(KhaiS. [^tirini], Kudh. [^tiran], Seut. [di'rani], 
Low Rudh. [bAlian], Harm. ['bAlni]). Kha6. 
group [tir]], fbAl] or [*bAle] means ‘ on \ Add 
[ni] to it, and the meaning becomes ‘ towards-on ’. 
Kha^. idiom will not allow an idiom like English 


1 Vide Eliot’s Finnish Grammary p. 15.5. 

2 Vide Eliot’s Finnish Grammary p. 145, 
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‘ came upon * before the coming is finally effected. 
It would require ‘ came towards upon ’ [^tirini a] 
in this sense. The following Kha§. sentences will 
make this difference clear 

Kha^. ‘dharadir dco a 

‘the rain has come (lit. came) upon 
the mountain ’. 

Here the rain has actually reached the mountai^, 
and so the ordinary locative termination [tir] is 
used. Now cf. 

Khas. 'dhara ^tirini deo 'urase 

‘ The rain has come towards-upon the 
mountain 

Here the rain has not yet reached the mountain, 
and so [^tirini] is used. The tense ‘ has come ’ is 
here equivalent to ‘ is proceeding \ 

(d) The ‘ towards-behind ’ or relative ^-directive dative 
(^paiini) has been noticed by me only in Kha^ali, 
and not in the other dialects of the group, [pai] 
in Khas. means ‘ behind ’ as ['ml pai] ‘ behind 
me [pai/inij means ‘ towards-behind ’. Cf. 

Kha^. ^tg mere bhra pai^ini 'dhAvra 

‘ he ran b(5hind towards my brother 
^sie gAUwa pai/ni jhApp 'ditti 
‘ the leopard pounced behind towards 
the cow 

The prepositional dative, then, indicates the ‘ aspects ’ of 
a verb, distinguishing the process from the accomplishment of 
an action. Its object is thus somewhat i>arallel to the Slavonic 
perfective and non-pcrfective. 

(2) The ablative in Khaii. group has the postposition [ka], 
and so has the allative. Thus [’ghAraga] ‘ from the house ’ 
(ablative) or ‘ near the house ’ (allative), and the context will 
(fetermine which sense is intended. 


1 Using ‘relative ’ in the literal Latin sense, viz. ‘movement back¬ 
wards 
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In Bhad. only the allative has pka], the ablative has 
['k^ra]. Cf. 

Bhad. ^ghAreka ‘ near the house 

but ‘ghAre 'k^ra ‘ from the house 

Of the Kha^. group Low Rudh. has [tha] in the ablative 
and [go] in the allative. Cf. 

Low Rudh. 'ghArathfi * from the house 

but *ghAraga ‘ near the house ’. 

(3) The elative case in Kha^. and High Rudh. has the 
postposition [^mdga], in Harm, [^mara], in Seut. [^mlja], in 
Low Rudh. ["mAja], in Bhad. [*^rd] or ['"mA^sf^rd]. 

e.g. ^khue mdga pani ^kAda (Khai§. and High Rudh.) 

‘ Draw water from the well ’. 

The other dialects have [^khue "mara] (Marrn.), [^khue '‘mAja] 
(Seut.) and so on. 

(4) The occurrence of the ‘ down-from-up ’ or ‘ delative * 
(jase in Khas. group and Bhad. is another interesting pheno¬ 
menon. 

In fluent speech the Kha^. and High Rudh. postposition 
used in this sense is [tra] or ptira], e.g. cf. 

Kha^. tg 'ghoretra (or Hira) 'khirki gja 
‘ he fell from the horse \ 


In slow speech the postposition used is ptirgaj. 
The other dialects have— 


Low Rudh. 
Harm. 
Bhad. 
Bhalesi 


'bAla: 

'pur^rd: 

'pura 


'ghore 'bAla 

'ghor^ 'pur^rd 
'ghore 'pura 


(5) The occurrence of the ‘ over ’ or ‘ prolative ’ ^ case in 
both the Kha^. and Bhad. groups is another interesting 
phenomenon. Thus Kha^. distinguishes between 
'ghore'bdmni 'makhi *udre g^tti 
‘ the bee is flying over the horse ’ 
and ghoye^ir 'makhi 'bijjuri 

‘ the bee is sitting on the horse 


1 Vide Eliot’s Finnish Grammar^ p. 162. 
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This difference between prolative and locative is variously 
indicated by several dialects:— 

Dialect. Prolative over ’). Locative ('on'). 
Kha4. 'ghope'^bamni *ghope(Jir 

High Rudh.'ghoretikkre *ghope<Jir 

Seut. J 

Low Rudh. 'ghore-upri *ghorebAle 

Harm. 'ghope'bami *ghorebAl 

Bhad. 'ghopepurm^l *ghorepup 

Bhalesi 'ghord'bfe *ghorepur 

(6) A phenomenon somewhat corresponding to the Definite 
Article occasionally occurs both in Kha^. and Rudh. It is 
formed by the addition of the adj. |^?^ra] (Rudh.), [>ina] 
(Rajput), [jha] (Thakkars and Untouchables)) ‘ like what ’ to a 
noun or adjective. Cf. 

KhaA. 'bAdda^'^^ra ‘ghAre^nli 

‘ the elder brother is at home 
^budda^f^ra ^kAra *gura 
‘ where is the old man gone ? ’ 

^cheru^’^^ru 'caU p^Q 
‘ the kid started \ 

(7) As regards pronouns, the occurrence of gender in 
personal pronouns has been already mentioned (p. 8). A few 
more points may be noted :—• 

(a) The demonstrative pronouns are four :— 

1 ‘ this ’ very (near), 

g * this ’ (a little less near, but visible). 

U ‘ that ’ (distant, but visible). 

^tg ‘he’ or ‘that’ (distant and invisible), 
^eut. [se]. 

Kha^ali and Rudh. have nasality in all these 
forms in the nom. acc. sg., but Harm. Seut., like 
Bhad., have no such nasality. The corresponding 
forms in Harm, are [i], [s], [o], ['ts]. 

The pronominal stem in Khai§. and High Rudh, 
remains vocalic through, there being no [s] in it. 
Cf. 
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KhaS. ^eni 

‘him’ 

"ijara * 

Harm, ^^sni 

>> 

I'sera 

Bhad. *?sjo 

ii 

I'sero 

Similarly cf. 

Khas. 

Bhad. 

‘ we ’ 

AS 

AS 

‘ with us * 

"ds^i 

'Asans^i 

‘ with you ’ 

^tuds^i 

'tusans^i 


In the second pers. sg. oblique, Kha^. has the 
stem [tl], Rudh. and Bhad. have [tQi], though the 
agent case in Bhad. is [t^T] ‘ by thee 

(6) A feature characteristic of all the dialects in the 
Khas. group but absent in Bhad. is that the 
words for * his ’ and ‘ her * in the Kha^. group are 
the same. Cf. 



Khai. 

Rudh. 

,, Low 

Marrn. ^ 

Rudh. 

Bhad. 

‘ his ’ 

trara ti'hara 

'tfscra ten'hara 

tasero 

‘her’ 


>> 5 > 

tasara 

(8) In ordinal 

numbers the following difference 

between 

Kha^., Seut. and Bhad. may be noted :— 



Khas. 

Sent. 

Bhad. 

‘ first ’ 

^psla 

*pujjavala 

'‘peilo 

‘ second ’ 

'dukka 

'pAttavala 

'duijAu 

‘ third ’ 

'tlikka 

tlikka 

'tfoijAu 

‘fourth’ 

oaukka 

paukka 

'oi^rAU 

‘fifth’ 

*pAnoud 

plsud 

'pA|3AU 


(9) The verb substantive is the most effective proof of the 
real existence of the Kha4. group dialects. A glance at the 
paradigms will show that Klhas. and Budh. have throughout 
preserved both the vowel (though in varied form) and the 
consonant of the OIA. stem as ‘ to be while Bhad. keeps it only 
in the 2nd pers. sg. But the most striking form is Rudh. p^si] 
‘ thou art ’ reminding one of parallel (Homeric) Greek and 
Sanskrit forms. Another interesting form is Low Rudh. [^son] 
‘ they are 
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Paradigms of the verb substantive (present indef. tense):— 




Sg. 

PL 

Kha^. 

1. 

*ASd 

'asQ 


2. 

*ASU 

'ASti 


3. 

'Ase 

'AStt 

High Rudh. 

1. 

'esa 

*^SU 


2. 

*^si or '^sl 

'^sa 


3. 

‘^se 

'^su 

Low Rudh. 

1. 

esd 



2. 

'^sT 

'^sa 


3. 

*^se 

^san 

^eut. 

1. 

hd 

hd 


2. 

hd 

hd 


3. 

he 

hen or hen 

Sun. 

1. 

d 



2. 

"as 

"a 


3. 

'ae 

"dn 

Harm. 

1. 

"d 

"eft 


2. 


"a 


3, 

'ae 

"aQ 

Bhad. 

1. 


Am 


2. 

AS 

Ath 


3. 

"ae 

An 


(10) The incipient durative present tense occurs in the 
Kha4. group in the sense of immediate future or incipient 
action. Thus there is a shade of difference between 

Kha^. ^tg 'rotti 'khata ose (incipient) 

and Hg 'rotti khae *g^tta (continuous). 

Both are examples of the durative, but the former means ‘ he 
has sat down to his meal, though he has hardly yet started it'; 
the latter means ‘ he is taking his mealSimilarly cf. KhaiS. 

Afi 'kAsri bhlotasd ‘ I am getting ill i.e. ‘ I am not 

yet definitely ill, though my 
condition is verging towards 
illness 

‘ the girl is napping to sleep 


'kuri '^hulti ose 
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(11) The pluperfect in the Kha6. group is a very striking 
phenomenon. It does not occur in Bhad. 

Its formation is simple :— 

(а) ['Atthi] ‘ had been ’ is used either independently, as 

pt£ ^m£nu ''t^ri 'Atthi] ‘ that man had been there 
or as an auxiliary, [tg 'mari ^sura *Atthi] ‘he 
had been killed 

(б) A notable feature of this [*Atthi] is that it is un¬ 

affected by gender and number. Thus it remains 
the same whether the subject is masc., fern, or 
neut., sg. or pi. Cf. Khas. 

^t£ ^mgnu '‘t^ri *Atthi ‘ that man had been 

there 

^tg zonan ^t^ri 'Atthi ‘ that woman had 

been there 

"tg 'mAtthu "t^ri *Atthi ‘ that boy had been 

there 

tfii "t^ri 'Atthi * those (men) had been 

there \ 

't^na "t^ri 'Atthi ‘ those (women or 

houses) had been 
there 

(c) It is used only in the 2nd and the 3rd person, never 

in the 1st person, in which the past indefinite 
pthia] ‘ was ’ is used; thus [aQ "tgri 'Atthi] for 
English ‘ I had been there ’ would be wrong : the 
correct form would be [aQ ^t^ri '"thia]. 

(d) It necessarily implies the absence of the subject at 

the time or place referred to by the speaker. Cf. 
Seut. 'dera'iri 'Atthi 

‘ the camp had been here ’, implying 
that ‘ the camp now is not here *. 
Khai§. aQ '‘teri gja to "tg 'Agri "t^ri *Atthi 

‘he had been there before I had 
reached there 

KJia4. Aft Agatha Agatha tg 'mari 'surathi 

‘he had been killed before I had 
reached there (lit. while I was go¬ 
ing) \ 
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(12) The formation of the future tense in Kha^. group is 
slightly different from that in Bhad. In Bhad. [1] occurs in all 
forms except in the 1st person plural [‘bhome] ‘ we shall be 
In the Kha§. group, however, [n] is the suffix for the future in 
the 1st person, sg. and pL, though iSeut has [1] in all the 
persons and numbers. The following paradigms will indicate 
the difference:— 


Future of ['bhonu] ‘ to be ’— 

Kha^. group: 

Sg. 

PI. 

1. ^bhond (^eut. pbhola]) 

'bhone (^eut. ["bhole]) 

2. ''bhola 

'bhole 

3. '"bhola 

'bhole 

Bhad.: 

1. 'bh^ilo 

'bhome 

2. 'bholo 

'bhole 

3. 'bholo 

'bhole 


(13) There are three kinds of the imperative in the 
Kha4. group as well as in Bhad;, viz. (a) present, (6) future, 
(c) importunative. 

(a) The present imperative simply keei^s the stem of the 
verb in the 2nd pers. sg., as Edia^. ['"klia] ([a] 
pronounced here like [a]) ‘ eat [bij] ‘ sit 
(h) The future imperative, which also occurs in Panjabi 
and Dogri, and imi^lies a direction to do some¬ 
thing in the immediate or distant future, may be 
illustrated by the following forms in the 2nd 
pers. sg.:— 

KhaL Sent. Bhad. 

‘ eat in future ’ *kh^ija 'khijd 'kh^ija 
‘ sit in future ’ *bijjia 'bija 

(c) The importunative imperative as a synthetie form 
is peculiar to Kha^., Rudh. and Bhad., though 
the sense occurs in Hindi phrases with the word 
sahi, as Hindi zard khd to sahl ‘just eat a little ’. 
Cf. 
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‘ just sit here a little ’— 

dhekek ^iri 'bijjg (Kha^.) 
dhAk^iri (Bhad.) 

It implies importunity (mingled with request) on 
the speaker’s part. He politely requires the hearer 
at least to sit. Cf. the importunative imperative 
2nd pers. sg. in Kha4., Rudh. and Bhad.: — 



Kha/s» 

Rudh. 

Bhad. 

‘ just eat ’ 

^khae 

'khgl 

'khXigl 

* just sit ’ 


'b.HT 



The importunative imperative does not occur in 
Marmati and ^euti. 

(14) The infinitive in all Kha^. group dialects (except 
Rudhari), as in Bhad., is by itself put in the neutcT gender. 
Cf. Khas., Bhad. ppArnu] ‘ to read ['khanu] ‘ to eat ’; Rudh. 
ppArna], ['khana]. 

Mention has been already made (p. 22) of the optional use 
of the infinitive in Kha^. group (except in Marmati) when the 
sense ‘ I do not know how to — ’is implied. 

(15) The subjunctive present is rather complicated. Men¬ 
tion has been already made (p. 13) of the divergent forms of 
the subjunctive 3rd person plural in Rudhari. The Kha§. form 
is simpler, Bhad. preserving more faithfully the ancient 
terminations. 

Cf. subjunctive present of ['bhonu| ‘ to be ’:— 




Sg. 

PL 

Kha4. 

1. 

bhu'd 

"bhou 


2. 

^bhOu 

'bhou 


3. 

bhoe 

"bhou 

Bhad. 

1. 

bh^i 

bhom 


2. 

bhos 

bhoth 


3. 

bhoe 

bhon 


(16) As regards the past conditional, a peculiarity common 
to Kha^. group and Bhad. is the optional use of the auxiliary 
[thia] and [thio] respectively. Thus Hindi agar yaha hotfi 
to rdzl ho jdtd * If I had been here I would have recovered ’ 
is thus expressed in Kha§. and Bhad.:— 
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Kha^. ?e Afi^in 'bhAOta thia to ta *ra?i bh5i Agatha 
thia 

or ?;e aQ ^iri 'bhAOta to td *ra^i bhdi Agatha 

Bhad. aQ '^iri 'bhoto thio td *razi bh(^i ^gato thio 

or Att ^iri 'bh^itho td 'razi bh^i ^geitho 

(17) The ‘ contingentive mood’ or the ‘probable-mood’ 
occurs in the Kha^. group, but not in Bhad. It is a type of 
the past conditional, in which both the protasis and the apodosis 
are formed from the static participle, and the apodosis indicates 
a stronger probability than in the case of the ordinary past 
conditional. It does not occur in Bhad. Cf. 

Kha^. Afi dowa p! *gura td 'ra^i bhol 'gura 

‘ If I had taken medicine I would have (pro¬ 
bably) recovered’. 

Marm. aH ^iri 'bhora td 'razi bhoi 'giro 

‘ Had I been here I would have (probably) 
recovered 

Sent. 'kAdI 'mAtthu 'bAjru ^undun td 'mAri 'guru 
‘ If the child had fallen down it would have 
(probably) been killed ’. 

(18) ‘The dubitative mood’ or the ‘ perhaps-mood’ is 

another variety of the subjunctive. It is used with the parti¬ 
ciple ['z^'ni] ‘perhaps’, Sent. There are slight traces 

of its use in Bhad. as well. 

It is formed by the addition of the auxiliary [thi] (in Kha^., 
High Kudh. and Sent.) or [thia] (in Marm. and Low Rudh.) to 
the subjunctive, irrespective of gender, number or person. It 
is used only in the past or the present, not in the future sense. 
Cf. 

Kha^. '^^mi''tg''m£nu 'hunnia 'razi bhoi'^gAc^hd thi 
‘ Perhaps the man may now recover ’. 

Marm. '^^ni aG ‘hunna 'razi bhoi ^gd thia 

‘ Perhaps I (man or woman) may recover now ’. 

Marm. '?^mi te ku'lanj hij 'razi bhoi^gae thia 

‘ Perhaps the woman may have recovered 
yesterday 

In Bhad. no such indeclinable [thi] or [thia] occurs in the 
dubitative. Moreover, the Bhad. dubitative occurs only in the 
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past. It is formed by the addition of the declined forms of [tho] 
to the subjunctive. Cf. 

Bhad. *^^ni aQ *ra?i bh^i^g^itho 

‘ Perhaps I may have recovered ’. 

*?^ni AS 'ra^i bhi^i'^gam thie 
* Perhaps we may have recovered *. 


(19) The passive voice in Khal and Bhad. groups is 
synthetic. It is formed by the addition of f£], [1], [5] or [o] 
(Bhad.), as the following examples will show:— 

Passive present: ‘ I am beaten ’ 


Kha^. 

Mann. 

^eut. 

High Rudh. 

Low and Nala ^ 
Rudh. J 
Sun. 

Bhad. 


'ma^rgta 

''me^rgta or 'me^rlta 

^merlda 

‘ma^rota 

*ma^roda 

ma'rota 

*merotd 


It is also optionally formed by the addition of the participles 
from PgAjschnu] or [^ganu] Ho go but even then it remains 
essentially synthetic, for the participle from PgA^schnu] or 
Pganu] is added to a synthetic participle. Thus the above 
examples can also optionally occur as follows :— 


Kha§. 

Harm. 

6eut. 

High Rudh. 
Low and Nala 
Rudh. 

Sun. 

Bhad. 


'mer^l 'gatha 
'me^rei Agatha 
^m^ri ^gada 
'ma^rol ^gata 

hna^rol '‘gada 

ma'roi ''gata 
'meroi ^gata 


The synthetic form can be declined in all the tenses and 
moods, as the following examples will show :— 

Kha^, Rudh, Bhad, Sent, 

* I am eaten ^ ^kh^ijgta 'khAo^Sta kh^i'jota kha^nlda 

^ I may be eaten ’ ^kh^ija *khAQ/Wd kh^i'jo! kho^nla* 

^ I was eaten * ^kh^ija ^khAUwa 'kh^iijo kho^nia 

' I shall be eaten ' '^kh^ijsna ^khAuwona ^kh^iji^ilo kha'nila 
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As regards the use of this passive, it should be carefully 
borne in mind that in Kha^. group and Bhad. the English sen¬ 
tence ‘ I am beaten by him ’ cannot be translated in the pas¬ 
sive form. The Khas. translation will be [^t2 ml 'marta], 
and Bhad. pts mi 'marte], both having a meaning in the 
active, not passive, sense : ‘ he beats me ’. What, then, is the 
meaning of ['ma^rStal ‘ I am beaten ’ in these dialects ? Sup¬ 
pose a man is being beaten, and he cries: ['hero aG *ma^rgta] 
(Kha^.) ‘ Look here ! I am beaten ’! The fact of being beatem 
is described without any reference to an agent, ['tgni au 
*ma^r£ta] ‘ I am beaten by him ’ will be wrong in these dialects. 

The passive in these dialects may be called ‘ absolute 
passive ’, because both the agent and the subject of the action 
are felt as passive, having absolutely no control over the action. 
This is further confirmed by an occurrence which is even more 
frequent. In this occurrence the agent of the action is put in 
the ablative case, and his utter helplessness in the action is 
emphasized. Thus although the English sentence ‘ I am beaten 
by him ’ cannot be translated in the Khas.-Bhad. passive 
voice, the following sentence can bo translated :— 

‘ Can I be beaten by him ? 

Khas. ^teiga aG 'ina/gta ? 

Bhad. 't^sk^Td aO *merotd ? 

Lit. ‘ Am I beaten from him ? ’ 

This difference should not be taken as a mere difference of idiom. 
Its psychology is deeper. It indicates that the so-called ‘ agent" 
(put in the ablative case) in the action is no agent at all; at 
the most he may be a medium—a nimittamdtra —‘ from ’ or 
‘ through ’ which the action may independently proceed. 

A further confirmation of the central idea of this ‘ absolute 
passive ’ is the fact that it is often used in the involuntary 
sense. Cf. 

Khas. mTga Jorap ‘pi^gtu 

Budh. mlga Jorab 'pid^ota 

‘ Wine is (involuntarily) drunk by (lit. from) me \ 

Such a sentence is always in the involuntary sense, which 
is also expressed by the past absolute passive participle, e.g. 

‘ I slept involuntarily ’ is thus expressed in these dialects 
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Kha^., Harm. 

High Rudh. 
Low Rudh. 
Bhad. 

Bhalesi. 


mlga ^jshullj^Q 
mlga jhuyiii 
mlga *?hullua 
mltha sAo^ua 
mlk^ra ^hul'lCl 
'mera ^hulljoQ 


But the most interesting feature of the absolute passive 
is that even the verb ‘to be* ['bhonu] (Kha.4., Bhad.) or 
fbhona] (Rudh.) has, as in Sanskrit, passive forms:— 

‘ Can I be a thief on your telling ? *— 

Kha4. 'tere 'bonnesi aQ (sor bhoi/jSta 
Bhad. 'tere '?one-s^I A(i jsor bh(^i'jota 

Lit. ‘ Can I be become thief with your telling ? ’ 

Here the ‘ becoming ’ is involuntary, the ‘ telling ’ is })ut in the 
instrumental, not the agent case, and thus could serve only as a 
medium^ not an agent. An even more striking example is 

Rudh. t§ 'appu 'raji ^bhou^ura 

‘ Ho was cured spontaneously * 

without any medium or physician; lit. ‘ he was become healed 
spontaneously *. Here ["bhou^ura] ‘ was become * is the static 
absolute passive participle of Low Rudh. ['bhonaj ‘to be 

There is a seeming exception to the rule. It is the fact 
that the agent case is sometimes used with the absolute passive, 
when the weakness or incapacity of the agent is intended to be 
expressed. Cf. 

Kha4. hij ml 'duijo 'rotti kh^i^jei 

‘ Yesterday I could eat only two chupaties \ 
lit. ‘ only two chupaties could be eaten by 
me yesterday ’. 

Here also the incapacity of the agent [ml] ‘ by me ’ is obvious, 
and so the absolute passive sense is fully maintained. 

Side by side with the absolute passive, We find the past 
‘ quasi-passive ’ participle, cf. ['t^ni aQ 'mara] ‘ I was beaten by 
him *. It should be borne in mind that the speaker of this 
sentence does not feel it as an instance of the passive, for the 
sentence is the only translation of the active-voice sentence ‘ he 
beat me ’. It is the Kha4.-Bhad. absolute passive which is an 
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evolution of the Sanskrit passive. For in the Sanskrit passive 
we find the germs of this idiom. Cf. bhidjate kd§tham svayam 
eva ‘ the piece of wood is broken spontaneously ’ (vide Panini, 
III. 1. 87). 

(20) The impersonal, which is so closely allied to the 
passive, is another phenomenon, the evolution of which is pecu¬ 
liar to the Kha^. and Bhad. groups. It can be studied under 
the following heads: (a) absolute passive impersonal, (b) non¬ 
objective impersonal, (c) non-subjective impersonal, (d) cate> 
gorical imperative impersonal. 

(a) The absolute passive impersonal is in form a past 

participle formed from intransitive verbs. It is 
absolute passive in form and has always the 
neuter gender (except in Rudhari). Cf. 

‘ I laughed involuntarily ’— 

Khas. *mTga h^ss^j^Q 

Bhad. ‘rnlk^rS h^^s'sii 

Rudh. 'inXga 'hAssua 

Lit. ‘ It was laughed from me \ 

Cf, also the examples on p. 41 : ‘I slept 
involuntarily ’. 

(b) The non-objective impersonal, when used in the past 

tense, is a ‘ quasi-passive ’ participle, has no refer¬ 
ence to any particular object, and is put in the 
neuter gender (except in Rudhari). Thus in 
Bhad., Kha.^. [ml "pAru] ‘ I read [ml ’jSAkhu] ‘ I 
tasted ’; it is immaterial whether the thing read 
or tasted has the masc., fern, or neut. gender, sg. 
or pi. number, [ml ^pAru] ‘ I read ’ refers simply 
to the act of reading, and may be translated ‘ I 
did reading ’. 

(c) The non-subjective impersonal corresponds to Eng¬ 

lish ‘ it rains ‘ it thunders Cf. 

‘ it thunders ’— 

Kha4. 'gurkne *lura 

Bhad. ‘gurne *loru 

‘ it snows ’— 

Khas. 'Jijjne *lura 

Bhad. *Jijjne 'loru 
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(d) The ‘ categorical * imperative impersonal corresponds 
to Hindi cdhiyey and is translated as ‘ ought to 
It is formed from a participle of the root [lor-] 
‘ to require Cf. 

‘ we ought to go there ’— 

Kha4. '‘d H^ri *guru 'loptu 

Harm. *ASg H^ri *giru lortu 

Bhad. 'as^I H^ri 'j^ru 'l<^ri or 'lorte 

Again cf. 

‘ I ought to be clever ’— 

Bhad. aQ laik bhu'oro 'l(^ri 

Bhalesi. aG laik bho'ou 'l<^ri 

Literally, the above construction means ' I 
become clever—(it) needs 


(21) The causatives are formed by the addition of [a], 
with the necessary vocalic changes. 

Thus cf. Kha6., Bhad. ['marnuj ‘to beat ^ but [ma'ranu] 
‘ to get beaten ’. 

Kha^. [kha'ranu] ‘ to feed causative of ['khanu] * to eat 
is a unique instance. Seut. has [khulu'anu], Rudh. [khuana], 
Bhad. [khu'wanuj. 

In Kha§. group the past participle of caus. verbs ending 
in the base [a], owing to Sandhi changes, gives interesting 
-doublets. Cf. Khas. group :— 


mT tS 'marc 
ml it ma'ra 


bAkkra 'caIq 

ml 'bAkkra 'ghAreni cola 


‘ I beat him ’. 

‘ I got him beaten ’. 
([ma'ra] is past part, of 
[ma'ranu] ‘ to get 
beaten ’.) 

‘ the goat started ’. 

‘ I set the goat in motion 
for home ’. 


Here [cola] is past part, of [calanu] ‘ to set going *. 

(22) Denominatives, non-causative and causative, are an¬ 
other interesting feature of Kha4. and Bhad. groups. The suff\x 
{e] has a non-causative significance in Kha§., in Bhad. it has a 
•causative significance. Cf. 
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Khas. Bhad, 

‘ to be tall ’ lAm/inenu Ifm'monu 

‘ to make tall ’ lAm'mernu Urn'menu 

‘ to be black ’ ka^lenu ke'lonu 

‘ to blacken ’ ka'lernu ka'lenu 


(23) The past participle (quasi-passive) indicates in Kha^. 


group a vocalic system considerably different to that in Shad, 
Cf. 

Sg. PL 


Masc, 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. Fern. 

NevZ. 

‘ came ’— 

a 

ai 

aQ 

ae ei 

ae 

Kha4. 




(f^eut. T) 


Bhad. 

au 

ai 

fti 

cie or ee ei 

d 

‘ Went ’ — 






Khai^. 

m 

gei 

gfO 

gee gei 

gee 


(Kudh. ga) 


(6eut. gT) 


Bhad. 

JAU 

jei 


jee jei 

ject 


(24) The conjunctive participle indicates even better the 
difference between Kha^. and BKad. vowel system. For ex¬ 
amples, see p. 25, section (2) (b). 

(25) The static participle similarly shows an interesting 
variation of vowel-gradations in Kha4. group and Bhad., as the 
following examples will show :—• 

astatic participle of [’bhonu] ‘ to be ’:— 



Rudh. 

KhaL 

Marm. 

Bhad. 

‘ (has) become ’ 

'bhAora 

'bhura 

'bhora 

bhu'oro 

‘ (has) gone ’ 

'gAora 

*gura 

•giro 

'}<f>TO 

‘ (has) come ’ 

'Aora 

'ura 

'ora 

'<;^>ro 


(2G) For the future passive participle the infinitive of the 
absolute passive is used. Cf. 

Kha^. Rudh, Bhad. 


be become ’ 

‘ to be eaten * 

* to be drunk * 

* to be made to eat ’ 

‘ to be made to drink ’ 


bhoi^jsnu 

khei/jsnu 

pi^enu 

^har^ienu 

pjel/Snu 


'bhAO/Ona 
'khlo^ona 
'pi5^ona 
khuAO^ona 
pjAO ona 


bh<^i'jonu 

kh^i'jonu 

*pi'onu 

khu^i*onu 

pjfi'oQU 
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(27) The syntax of several grammatical categories has been 
discussed above. But in concord there is an important point 
in which the Kha^.-Bhad. groups differ from Hindi, Paftjabi 
and the allied dialects. 

If we take an Enghsh sentence like ‘ he sent me ‘ he 
beat me Hindi has U8 ne mujhe hheja, ti8 ne mujhe mdrd, 
where mujhe corresponds to the English ‘ me being the 
objective, or more accurately, dative case. But in Kha^.- 
Bhad. the corresponding word for English ‘ me ’ is put in the 
nominative case, the whole construction of the sentence having 
a quasi-passive form. Thus cf. 

‘ ho sent me ’— 

Khas. 't^ni aG 'blie^^a 

6eut. 't^ni Afl 'bhejQ 

Bhad. 't^ni aQ *bhe^a 

The sense is active, though the construction is quasi¬ 

passive. The Hindi-Panjabi idiom in this respect, it should be 
noted, is midway between English on the one hand, and Kha§.- 
Bhad. on the other. For Hindi-Panjabi also, like Khal-Bhad. 
groups, use the agent case in such construction, though they 
have discarded the subject in favour of the object. 

HI. The vocabularies of the Kha§. group may be studied 
under the following heads :— 

(1) Words having a bearing on the history of Sanskrit. 

(2) Words having a bearing on general Linguistics. 

(3) Words relating to Semasiology. 

(4) Words with an onomatopoeic origin. 

(5) Words with a bearing on folklore. 

(6) Words indicating the inter-relations between the 

dialects of the Khai^. group. 

(1) The following words, spoken by the illiterate masses 
in the majority of the Kha§. group dialects (unless divergences 
in individual dialects are noted) may interest the Sanskritist:— 

SAnd^ .. .. difficulty; a knotty problem. 

u'^irn .. .. indigestion. 

nokhin .. .. emaciated. Harm, [nachin]. 

bhufduoji .. the Gotra Bharadvaja. Rudh. 

[bhufdu'ari]. 
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kasob 

'bAttmargu (Rudh.) .. 
porman ,. 


'sAma 

'urnu 

'urni 

'pAjJnu .. 

>lo 

pon'ha (Khal) 


'dhARinu 


^nijavala.. 
^nij 'deni.. 

'krura 
kruttb 
'Jebal .. 
nar'Jekhi.. 


Mlera 

mAnth (Kha6.) 


the Ka^yapa Gotra. 
a traveller (lit. way-seeker). 

Kha4. [bAttmergu]. 
exact, neither more nor less, 
['dali md lun porman ose] ‘ the 
salt in the lentils is exactly as 
much as is required 
year. [t(ai 'sAme bhue] ‘ three 
years ago 
a lamb (male), 
the female lamb, 
to stand the sight of. Cf. [aQ 
mas ^nAi 'pAjJta] ‘I cannot 
stand the sight of meat 
locust. Harm. ["JaIo], Rudh. 
PsAlid]. 

the first day of ploughing the 
field, accompanied by a 
religious function. Rudh. 
[pon'hao], Harm, [pun^a], Skr. 
pxmydha-, 

(occurring in fern. pi. only) to 
blow the bellows. Kha^. 
pkliAlld 'dh^^mni], Rudh. 
pkliAlla 'dhAmnia]. 
foresigh ted. 

to peep. Bhad. [nij'jhonu], Skr. 

nidhyd-, 
hard times, 
sullen and cheerless, 
moss. 

quite empty, spoken of a vessel 
which has been thoroughly 
emptied, nothing remaining 
behind. Also [nijkol] in the 
same sense. 

obstinate; refusing to listen to 
others. Skr. drdha-. 
churning-stick. High Rudh. 
pmAndhani]. 
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'dhAbrnu (Kha6. only) 
dhAup (Kha4. only) .. 
rin .. ^ 

nnoi 

b^ri'hani.. 

Jun^a (Kha^., High 
Rudh.). 

juth 

ds 

udlsn 

mukkar .. 
jaJ 


to run. 
a race, 
debt, 
debtor. 

New Year’s Day, the 1st of 
Chet, 
dog. 

a crowd of persons, 
the amdvasyd night, 
the Ist of Magh. High Rudh. 

[utjen] (Uttarayana). 
taciturn. 

curative influence. 


(2) The student of general Linguistics will be interested in 
the following words. It will be an interesting study to inquire 


whether single words for the 
other languages:— 

^oriati .. 

'pAtkhuri 

khartokk 

khor'tokka > 

khor'dumba J 

ku'bhgsta C 

ku'bhesta (Rudh.) 1 

ghokkop .. 

'suri 

*chuggru.. 

*ghrittmuslu 


meanings given below occur in 

a deaf woman whose mother 
is also deaf. But a deaf 
woman whose mother is not 
deaf is called ['kAnne;5Api]. 
walking backwards, with the 
front of the body on the other 
side. Harm, ['pijkhuri]. 
a person who goes about and 
keeps standing in places where 
he has no business, 
one who, by obscene language, 
panders to the lewd tastes of 
other people. 

a man with a big head but short 
size. 

a man of few words but of 
attentive and retentive mind, 
a thing borrowed from a person 
who has borrowed it from 
another person. 

a short-sized person who 
deliberately stretches himself 
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ba'tuggra (Khas.) ^ 
ba'tuijgla (Marm.) J 

khri'hAtta (Rudh.) 

kn'hAtta (Kha4.) > 

kor'hAtta (Marm.) ) 
kogk-bakogku, adv. 


^u'^sholnu (Khal) ^ 
^u'^horna (Rudh.) j 
SAnjsarnu 


(3) The following words 
Semasiology:— 

*pharji 'melni 

ku'lAkkri 

'bi^kuli 

*bi^li (Rudh.) j 

khors'an (Kha4.) "1 

kharfdd (Marm.) I 

khorddt (Rudh.) j 

phatura (Kha^.) 
u'cAkka (Rudh.) J 


while walking, in order to 
appear to be taller than 
he really is. [ghritt] ‘span’, 
[musal] ‘ pestle ’. 

a short-sized but fat person. 

standing posture with hand 
resting on each side of the waist. 

in a posture in which the arms 
entwine each other, the right 
hand being on the left 
shoulder, the left hand on the 
right shoulder. 

to awaken a man by shaking his 
arms. 

like the camel of the story, to 
secure a little footing, then 
gradually extend one’s posses¬ 
sion, until full possession or 
the best position is finally 
secured. 

may interest the student of 

to talk obscurely. Of. Eng. ‘ it 
is Greek to me ’. 
pig-headed, lit. ‘ bad-wooded ’. 
Marm. [lAkkor]. 

a very swift bullock—‘lightning- 
like 

an obstinate person (lit. a stand¬ 
ing bull). 

one who relates interesting new 
stories and gives very fresh 
information. Literally, both 
words have a bad origin, 
the former meaning a wily, 
scheming person, the second 
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meaning a‘Thug’. But in 
these dialects the words have 
acquired a good significance. 


(4) The speakers of these dialects have a genius for sound¬ 
painting. They have not only names for every sound, they 
have also a fondness for describing the phenomena of life in 
terms of sounds. So we find among them a rich variety of 
words of onomatopoeic origin, which may be described under 
three heads: (a) single names of sounds, (6) iteratives, 

(c) adverbial interjections. 

(a) As single names of sounds, the following specimens 
may be noted:— 

goruka .. a sharp, loud sound, as of a gun 
or drum. 


(Rudh.) J 

the sound of running water. 

u'daka 

the sound from the throat, as 
when vomiting. 

thocaka .. 

the sound of a slap on the face. 

bor^aka .. 

the sound of a blow on the back. 

dhjo^raka .. 

the sound (or the stroke) from a 
stick. 

Jonaka 

any metallic sound. 

^oraka 

the sound of anything trodden 
under foot. 

jholaka 

the sound of water into which 
red-hot iron is put. 

tanaka 

the sound of a log of wood 
running down-hill. 


(6) Under iteratives, the following may be of interest:— 
jSArk (SArk .. the sound of walking slowly. 

the sound of walking quickly 
when the shoes have iron heels, 
the sound of walking quickly 
when the shoes have no iron 
heels. 

the sound of stepping noisily, 
the sound of walking in quick,* 
light steps. 


gAfk gArk. 


dAbb dAbb 


^Ark jSArk. 
tupp tupp 
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SAr SAr 


hun hun \ 

(Kha6.)( 

ghun ghun? 

(Marm.)J 
pur pur .. 

pir pif 
pAr pAr .. 

cilpal cilpal 

krund krund 
phis phis .. 
kur bur 
jshul 5shul \ 

(Kha4. & I 

others) ) 
j^hAlphAp- I 
pal/ 
khArr khAn* 

bhAr bhAi 
phor phor.. 

adv. J 
thAnthAn,) 
adv. j 


the quick movement of a serpent. 
[sApp SAr SAr 'cAlta] ‘ the snake 
goes rapidly ’. 

the sound of humming a note. 

the sound of talking inaudibly 
though louder than a whisper. 
the sound of a cock. 

f 

nonsensical talk. 

the sound of the sparrow. (This 
word does not occur in Harm.) 
grumbling in a suppressed voice, 
bursting into tears, 
love-talks. 


the sound of washing the feet. 


the sound of scratching in 
eczema or in itching sensation, 
the crackling sound of fire, 
crisp but easy to break (spoken 
of bread). 

hesitatingly, slowly, 
quickly. 


(c) By adverbial interjections is meant a number of 
words similar to Hindi dham!, as in Hindi dham gir 
para * he fell down all of a sudden with a thud ’. 
But it should be borne in mind that such words 
may not directly denote a sound. They may, in 
sound-pictures, describe soundless phenomena of 
suddenness, quickness, etc. In Kha6. [*muja 
ghr^pp *phASsi gja] ‘ the rat was suddenly caught 
in the trap the word [ghr^pp] probably indicates 
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suddenness rather than any particular sound. 
Several words illustrate this category:— 


bhAkk 

(Kha^.) 
bhokk 
(Rudh.) 
jAtth 
(Khas.) 
dhlAtt 
(Marm.) j 

dlAdd 


Jotth 


grAll 


indicating the sound of giving a 
blow (fisticuff). [bhAkk 'g^tti 
*sAri] ‘ he just gave a blow 


indicating the sound of a slap 
on the face. 

indicating the thud with which 
a man falls (corresponding to 
Hindi dham. [dUdd 'khirka] 
‘ he fell down with a thud \ 
indicating the fall of a killed 
bird. ['pAkhru Jotth '^hAru] 
* the bird fell at once \ 
indicating the sound of a gun. 
[mi grAll 'ditti] * I produced at 
once the sound of the gun *. 


(5) Words with a bearing on folklore offer a vast and rich 
material for linguistic and anthropological investigation, as 
nearly each village in the area has its own deities and festivals 
connected therewith. Only a few specimens could be noted 
here:— 


"beri 


^ghoggra (Kha4.) 
gh5ka (Marm.) 
*p6r5 *devta 

*CAoda .. 


.. name of a witch [jsogan] who 

attacks people, dressed in red 
clothes. Such people, if 
attacked by her, are said to 
suffer from a facial paralysis. 

^ bugbear (to frighten children). 

,. the shepherd’s deity. He 

affects cattle with insects. 

,, the Goddess Camunda. She is 

the goddess of oracles. Before 
her the oracular priest [*cela or 
diala] dances, and then, in an* 
ecstasy, prophesies. 
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'guggi bir 


‘kelu-bir 

*ksila-bir (Marm.) 
khol ^ogen 


bharduar 


^mAll 


a dumb deity, said to have no 
tongue. He produces a kind of 
paralysis among cattle. 

the guardian angel of cattle. 

name of a witch living on the 
summit of a lofty mountain 
named Khol. A Waterfall gushes 
out once a week in this moun-^ 
tain. The witch is said to bathe 
in this water, and the waterfall 
is said to proceed from her bath, 
the deity of the rainy season. 
His festival is celebrated in Bha- 
don. Images of serpents coil 
round his figure. He is said to 
be a son of [bask] or Vasuki. 
the goddess of the harvest. The 
first fruits are offered to her 
before they are taken. 


(6) Words indicating the inter-relations between the dialects 
of the Khad. group will be studied under two heads: (a) Sub¬ 
stantives, (6) Verbs. 

(a) Under substantives, the following comparisons may 
be noted:— 

‘ brother ’—: 


bhra 

(Khas., Kudh.) 

bi'ha 

(Marm.) 

/Pra 

(Sent.) 

dhla 

(Bhad.) 

‘ husband’s younger brother *— 

dlebu 

(Kha4., Bhad.) 

der 

(Rudh.) 

‘ mother-in-law ’—: 

'JfXU 

(Khal.) 

Mu 

(Rudh.) 

jAj 

(Seut.) 

Jikh 

(Bhad.) 
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‘ nostril ’—: 

'nAjkuli (Kha^., Sent.) 

*nAkfuli (Harm.) 

'n^gjoi (Bhad.) 

‘ dirt from ears *—: 

migg (Kha6.) 

mel (Riidh.) 

mel (Harm., Sent.) 

kanjei (Bhad.) 

‘ cheek ’—: 

golhori (Khas., Harm., I§eut.) 

'khakhupi (High Rudh.) 

galhora (Low Rudh.) 

'khakhori (Bhad.) 

‘ eye-brows ’—: 

'bhArud (Kha4.) 

'bhrAmmu (High Rudh.) 

''bArud (Low Rudh.) 

dhjAud (Bhad.) 

^ frown * (of the forehead)—: 

'mufd (Khas., Bhad.) 

'muri (Harm.) 

^^lup (High Rudh. and ^eut.) 

''triuf (Low Rudh.) 

‘ eye-lashes ’—: 

'puru (Kha6.) 

^puyu (Seut.) 

puy (Rudh.) 

'puyu (Harm.) 

'punthd (Bhad.) 

‘leech : 

'jslu (Kha6.) 

'jalu (High Rudh., 6eut.) 
juali (Low Rudh.) 
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‘ nettle-rash ’—: 


dhJSpru 

(Kha6.) 

dMOpre 

(High Rudh.) 

^5pru 

(Seut.) 

'drAmt 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘ gums of the teeth ’—: 

*bhrg0U 

(Kha^.) 

'bhroisu 

(High Rudh.) 

'bhrachu 

(Low Rudh.) 

^prachu 

(Nala Rudh.) 

bi'hQishu 

(Marm.) 

*bhrdsu 

(Seut.) 

dhlSsu 

(Bhad.) 

* mouth ’—: 

khakhapa 

(North. Kha^.). (Low Rudh. 
uses it for * gaped mouth ^ 
only.) 

'mQ 

(South Khas., Marm., 6eut.) 

jat 

(Nala Rudh.) 

■aji 

(Bhad.) 

* stye ’ (of the eye)—: 

'tintlu 

(Rudh.) 

bhandaru 

(Seut.) 

'‘arnoli 

(Marm.) 

'arnu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ boil due to 

a burn ’—: 

phophola 

(KhaS.) 

phull 

(Marm.) 

*phAraphla (Low Rudh.) 

‘phoya 

(High Rudh. and Seut.) 


* sheep-pox and cattle-pox ’—: 

ku'thara (Kha4.) 

pu‘thuara (Rudh., Sent., Marm.) 
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‘ udder of goat and sheep ’—: 


piUfU 

(Khai. and High Rudh.) 

pnupu 

(Seut.) 

prAuyu 

(Low Rudh.) 

w 

(Harm.) 

^ udder of cattle ’—: 

'PaUq 

(Kha4., Low Rudh.) 

'wala 

(High Rudh.) 

‘ throat disease among cattle ’—: 

'pg^wal 

(Kha^.) 

'pS^sal 

(Marm.) 

'pun^wol 

(High Rudh.) 

*punjwal 

'pugjwal 

(Low Rudh.) 

(Seut.) 

'kdk^i 

(Bhad.) 

‘ a big lump 

of dung ’ —: 

dAdr^al 

(Khad.) 

thopp 

(High Rudh,, ^eut.) 

l^nd 

(Marm.) 

lind 

(Low Rudh. (man’s only); ani¬ 

‘ a bad cold 

mal’s —[thopp].) 

> , 

*^hagra 

(Khas., Marm., Rudh.) 

/cagra 

(6eut.) 

bao 

(Bhad.) 

‘ female breast ’ (human)—: 

'ghutti 

(Kha^., Marm., f^eut.) 

'niAmmu 

(Rudh.) 

'(sieeu 

(Bhad.) 

‘deaf’—: 

'kAnne-9Ai*a (KhaS., High Budh.) 

*bola 

(Seut., Low Rudh.) 

tAo^a 

(Marm.) 

*tAuno 

(Bhad.) 
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‘ nails ’ (of fingers)—: 

'nakhur (Khai§.) 

nekher (High Riidh.) 

^ne (Low Rudh.) 

'negar (iSeut.) 

^na (Marm., Bhad.) 

‘ thumb ’—: 


nutth 

(Kha^., Bhad.) 

Sguth 

(Low Rudh.) 

gQth 

(6eut.) 

' back of the neck ’—: 

'mAnthi 

(North Kha4.) 

manati 

(Marm.) 

kiari 

(South Kha^., Rudh.) 

'mittu 

(Bhad.) 

‘egg’—: 

^eli 

(Kha§., Sent.) 

'ali 

(High Rudh.) 

thill 

(Low Rudh., High Rudh.) 

•gta 

(Marm.) 

'bAtti 

(Bhad.) 

‘flea’—: 


(Khal) 

^piu 

(Marm., 6eut., High Rudh.) 

'pnu 

(Low Rudh.) 

'tjiti 

(Bhad.) 

‘ tail of goat, sheep, or of wild beast ’—: 

'l^^mni 

(Kha6.) 

'‘limuni 

(Marm.) 

^limni 

(6eut.) 

"lip uni 

(High Rudh., but of sheep or goat 
only.) 

tAor 

(High Rudh., but of wild beast or 
dog only.) 

posar 

(High Rudh., but of cattle only.) 

cumb 

(Low Rudh., but of cattle only. 
In Low Rudh. [pSsap] is consi¬ 
dered to be vulgar.) 
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‘ kidney 


'buglu 

(KhaS.) 

•buklu 

(High Rudh., Bhad.) 

bu*krolu 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘ a kind of cobra ’—: 

g6'da 

(Kha6., High Rudh.) 

gou'da 

(Low Rudh.) 

gu'na 

(Seut.) 

guns 

(Harm.) 

‘ large wasp; hornet ’—: 

floral 

(Kha^., 6eut., Harm.) 

Ari'gol 

(High Rudh.) 

ragghol 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘ hip : 


•dfUa 

(Kha4.) 

'cAura 

(Harm.) 

'|?od 

(Seut*) 

'fjiud 

(High Rudh.) 

'tnodd 

(Low Rudh.) 

tT'g 

(Bhad.) 

‘ skeleton 


kgkor 

(Khai§., Marm.) 

ku'r^ggol 

(I§eut.) 

hodkSkor 

(High Rudh., Bhad.] 

hedkegkor (Low Rudh.) 

‘ thigh of quadruped ’—: 

*ph^kku 

(Kha§., Marm.) 

*CAura 

(6eut., Low Rudh.) 

'thAssi 

(Bhad.) 

* hump of cattle ’—: 

mAtt 

(Kha4., High Rudh.) 

gumt 

(^eut., Low Rudh.) 

*cayo 

(Bhad.) 

‘ rope round the neck of cattle ’—: 

gdthan 

(Khal, High Rudh.) 

gla 

(Seut., Low Rudh.) 

'gAldAd 

(Bhad.) 
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‘ tear from the eye ’—: 

*gkhu 

(Khal) 

*akhu 

(High Rudh.) 

*dthru 

(Low Rudh.) 

'Aiithru 

(Naia Rudh.) 

*5khu 

(Harm.) 

''Anthru 

(6eut.) 

'gkhS 

(Bhad.) pi. 'gkhu. 

‘ a whistle 


*Jurkni 

(Kha4., Bhad.) 

'sld 

(Harm., Sent., Low Rudh.) 

‘ orphan ’—: 


nomana 

(Kha6.) 

noniAora 

(Low Rudh.) ‘ motherless \ 

dhomana 

(High Rudh.) 

to^mana 

(Sent.) 

‘ firebrand 



(Kha^.) 

mopjsh 

(Harm., High Rudh.) 

mooch 

(6eut.) ■ 

muath 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘ cylindrical basket for carrying luggage etc. 

the back 


pXu (Kha^.) 

CAO (6eut,) 

CAu (Low Rudh.) 

kir (Bhad.) 

* slough of a serpent ’—: 

sapko^ 

(Kha4.) 

sopcoc 

(Seut.) 

saplo^ 

(High Rudh.) 

sopgApj 

(Low Rudh.) 

sapkos 

(Harm.) 

* snail ’—: 


bi'flor 

(Kha4., Harm., High Rudh.) 

'ghr^ntuli 

(Low Rudh.) 

lardwa 

(Seut.) 

'j'Jlor 

(Harm., Bhad.) 


on 
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‘ brown bear ’—: 


*bhr^bbu 

(Kha4., 6eut.) 

bhrAbbu 

(Rudh.) 

*dhi^bbu 

(Bhad.) 

* ant ’—: 

bruli 

(KhaS., High Rudh.) 

prrulli 

(Low Rudh.) 

prruli 

(Marm., 6eut.) 

*bidU 

(Bhad.) 

‘ frog *—: 

'm£du 

(Kha^.) 

'mddu 

(Rudh., Marm.) 

*minku 

(Low Rudh.) 

* sparrow 


'grAudi 

(Kha6.) 

*grefi 

(Rudh.) 

'gaguri 

(Marm., Bhad.) 

‘ grain or com *—: 

*grola 

(Kha6.) 

golola 

(Rudh.) 

glou 

(Marm.) 

‘ gourd ’—: 

gon'tholi 

(Kha^.) 

gun'tholi 

(6eut.) 

gon'doli 

(High Rudh.) 

^gonoli 

(Low Rudh.) 

ghon'toli 

(Marm.) 

*eiu 

(Bhad.) 


‘ a comb-like fern ’—: 
ki'xfi or koxfi 
■kagji 
'kagfi 
•kajki 
•kabji 

'klk§i or 'kakfi 


(KhaS.) 

(Low Rudh.) 

(Harm.) 

(^eut.) 

(Rudh.) 

(Bhad.) 
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‘ early night ’—: 

bi^ol? (Khal) 
bi^alj (6eut.) 

bid (Rudh.) 

cIIa'o?! (Bhad.) 

‘ early dawn ’—: 

^hAdz (Khai^., High Rudh.) 

(Harm.) 

jhAdj (Seut., Low Rudh.) 

^h^^^ (Bhad.) 

* day before yesterday ’—: 

^tju (Kha§.) 

'Atiu (High Rudh.) 

*Atru (Low Rudh.) 

'tleidi (Marm.) 
pre^ (Bhad.) 

* ice ’ (solidification of water in winter)—: 

ton (Kha^.) 

sor (Rudh.) 

'kAkru (Low Rudh.) 

'tAon (Seut.) 

dAgg (Bhad.) 

‘ sleet ’ (rain and snow falling together)—: 

Adhejjan (Kha§., Bhad.) 
athorja (High Rudh.) 

adhorcha (Low Rudh.) 

adhorja (Marm.) 

adhorca (Seut.) 

‘ roof ’—: 

J^nn (Kha^.) 

jAnn (Low Rudh.) 

ytAit (^eut.) 

Iau (Marm., Bhad.) 
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* sand ’—: 


*bali 

(Kha^.) 

letar 

(Sent.) 

letar 

(Rudh.) 

ret 

(Mann., Bhad.) 

)r verbs, 

the following comparisons may be 


noted 


‘ to whisper ’—: 

'purknu (Kha^., I^eut.) 

'bhurknu (Mann., Bhad.) 


* to growl—(on the part of the female bear)—: 


kukli'anu 

(Kha4.) 

kuggli'anu 

(Harm., Seut.) 

kogkli'ana 

(Rudh.) 

‘ to neigh ’—: 

'khinknu 

(Kha4.) 

'kilknu 

(Harm., Seut.) 

'hinkna 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘ to bellow ’ (said of an ox)—: 

hokn'arnu 

(Kha§.) 

hu'krarmi 

(Seut.) 

'ghAkkna 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘to eat quickly 

in large quantities *—: 

'bhAkknu 

(Kha§. group except Harm, 
and Rudh.) 

'bhAkkhnu 

(Harm.) 

'bhAkkna 

(Rudh.) 

‘ to crush with hand and mix up, before eating (as 
bread) ’—: 

mojjnu 

(Khal) 

*mornu 

(Seut.) 

dhl^njsnu 

(Bhad.) 
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* to eat with hand any pasty thing *—: 

•jApphnu 

(Kha^.) 

'jAppnu 

(Harm.) 

dhlAppna 

(Rudh.) 

^Uppnu 

(6eut.) 

jApornu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ to quaff at a 

»rapid rate and in large quantity ’— 

bhokarnu 

(Kha4.) 

^roprnu 

(Sent.) 

‘ to slip ’—: 


^tlethnu 

(Kha4.) 

'tjetnu 

(I§eut.) 

'trethna 

(Rudh.) 

* to scratch with the finger ’—: 

khu'Jornu 

(Khai§.) 

kharornu 

(6eut., Bhad.) 

^ to writhe with spasms ’—: 

kalo^ksnu 

(Khai.) 

polo^snu 

(Harm.) 

palo^kena 

(Low Rudh.) 

pal^tinn 

(Seut.) 

ple^tona 

(High Rudh., 

pa'^konu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ to cry in pain ’—: 

'kr^ssnu 

(Kha6.) 

'k^ssnu 

(Harm.) 

^kilna 

^ (Low Rudh.) 

'tl^ssnu or 

‘tjASsnu (Bhad.) 

‘ to squeeze (with hand) the juice out of some- 

thing ’—: 


'pr^jsjsnu 

(Kha4.) 

*pr^ccnu 

(6eut.) 


‘ to be out of season ’—; 
'othnu (Kha4.) 

^otnu (Harm.) 

'orna (Low Rudh.' 

^oynu (Bhad.) 
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‘ to be of stunted development ’—; 


srd^l^enu 

(Kha6.) 

sur^finu 

(iSeut.) 

sur^ona 

(Rudh.) 

‘ to snatch away everything from somebody ’—: 

'thutholnu 

(Kha4.) 

u'tholnu 

(Seut.) 

‘ to manage *- 


'?Antnu 

(Kha4., Bhad.) 

'^h^ntnu 

(Harm.) 

^SAndna 

(Low Rudh.) 

‘to clean by throwing (as the 'cilam of a 

huqqah) ’— 

'thutknu 

(Kha6.) 

‘thudknu 

(Harm.) 

'thurknu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ to tread under foot ’—: 

'ghr^mjsnu 

(Khai.) 

'gh^mpnu 

(Harm.) 

^kr^n^snu 

(6eut.) 

* to crush tobacco stalks : 

'^sipphnu or '^hippnu (Kha6.) 

'^shipphnu 

(Harm.) 

/Cippnu 

(Seut.) 

'jshussnu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ to sharpen ’ 

’—: 

'planu 

(Khal) 

plianu 

(6eut.) 

'plenu 

(Bhad.) 

‘ to trim a lamp ’—: 

'mSsnu 

(Kiiad., Bhad.) 

^mochnu 

(6eut.) 
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‘ to mince ’—: 

*jh^kknu (Kha6.) 

'jhAkknu (Harm.) 

'ch^kkna (Rudh.) 

kocottnR (Bhad.) 

* to shut up cattle in the cowshed ’—: 

ojsannu (KhaiS.) 

'thAppnu (Harm.) 

'dhAppna (Rudh.) 

^tAppnu (^eut.) 

* to comb ’—: 

ba^ornu (Kha4.) 

bakhornu (Seut.—‘ to dishevel hair ’.) 

baishofnu (Bhad.—* to dishevel hair \) 

‘ to sprinkle *—: 

tlAOknu (Kha§.) 

*sT^na (Rudh.) 

dlAtiknu (Bhad.) 

‘ to churn ’—: 

'darni (i.e. '"pha ‘ whey ^ fern.) (Kha§.) 

*cholni (^eut. and 

Rudh.) 

'phAlm (Bhad.) 

* to crush and clean rice ’ (final stage)—: 

'chimpnu (Kha^.) 

'kuttnu (Harm.) 

*oj36hnu (Bhad.) 

* to coax or cajole ’—: 

palo^nu (Kha6.) 
palajnu (6eut.) 

* to be afraid '—: 

*picknu (Harm., 6eut.) 

Kha6. has it only in the impersonal sense: 
[^te'mApda *pickti] ‘ that man is afraid lit. ‘ it 
fears for that man 
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‘ to be fed up with a thing ’—: 
tji^tsnu (Kha§.) 

tliytinu (Sent.) 

tlAt/Ona (High Rudh.) 

'trAtna (Low Rudh.) 

tU^t/tenu (Marm.) 

‘ to be shy ’—: 
bil^hsnu (Khas.) 

bil ^hinu (Seut.) 

bil‘khonu (Bhad.) 

‘ to annoy ’ (as a piece of straw in the eye)—: 
di'ganu (Kha^.) 

'dAgna (Rudh.) 

khu'ranu (Bhad.) 

* to be proud ’—: 

'bskhnu (Kha^.) 

^bekhnu (^euf.) 

^beknu (Marm.) 

''bekhna (Rudh.) 
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Preface. 


An attempt has been made here to summarize briefly all 
articles, hitherto published, on ancient Indian terracotta figurines. 
So far as my knowledge goes, no such bibliography has been 
previously published. 

I am greatly indebted to the authorities of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Archaeological Departments of 
Mysore and Hyderabad for favouring mo with necessary informa¬ 
tion. I also thank the authorities of the Imperial Library and 
of the libraries of the Calcutta University, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad for the great facilities 
which they have given me for the preparation of this work. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 

M. A., B.L., D.Litt., Bar-at-Law, as he is mainly instrumental 
in awarding me a research-scholarship at the University 
without which I could not have carried out this work. I am 
further indebted to Prof. Sahid ^Suhrawardy, B.A. (Oxon), 
Bageswari Professor of Indian Fine Arts in the University of 
Calcutta, and the late Mr. N. 0. Majumdar, M.A., F.R.A.8.B., 
Superintendent of the Eastern Circle of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, who have taken a great deal of interest in 
this work. Last but not the least this work owes greatly to the 
inspiration which I have received from my father the late 
Prof. H. C. Das Gupta’s paper entitled ‘ Bibliography of Pre¬ 
historic Indian Antiquities ’ (Joum. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 

N. S., Vol. XXVII, pp. 1-96, 1931) after which it has been 
modelled. I have tried to make it as complete as possible, but, 
from the very nature of such a work, it is likely that there might 
be some errors of omission. I shall be thankful if anybody 
would enlighten me on this point. 

Charu Chandra Das Gupta. 
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Abbreviations. 


ABIA—Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Kern Institute^ 
Leyden. 

AIG—Age of the Imperial Guptas. By R. D. Banerji. 

AMK—Ancient monuments of Kashmir. By R. C. Kak. 

APTMN—An account of the primitive tribes and monuments of the 
Nilagiris. By J. W. Breeks. 

ARVRS—^Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society. 

ASIAR—Archteological Survey of India, Annual Report. 

ASINIS—Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series. 

BMFAB—Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BSPP—Bahglya Siihitya Parishad Patrika. 

CAMM—Catalogue of the Archicological Museum at Mathura. By J. Ph. 
Vogel. 

CASIR—Cunningham's Arclucological Survey of India, Reports. 

CHACIM—Catalogue and hand-book of the Archaeological Collections in 
the Indian Museum. By .J. Anderson. 

CICMFAB—Catalogue of the Indian collections in the Mu.soiim of Fine 
Arts, Boston, pis. I and II. By A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
CMAS—Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath. By D. R. 
Sahni. 

CMASBS—Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, Bhopal 
State. By M. Hamid, R. C. Kak, R. P. Chanda and J. H. 
Marshall. 

CPAGMM—Catalogue of the prehistoric anti(|uities, Go\'crnment Museum, 
Madras. By R. B. Foote. 

CR—Calcutta Review. 

CS—Current Science. 

ETS—Early Indian Sculpture. By L. Bachhofer. 

FCTPPA—The Foote Collection of Indian prehistoric and protohistoric 
antiquities. Notes on their ages and distribution. By R. B. 
Foote. 

GT—A guide to Taxila. By J. H. Marshall. 

HANSSPSMS—Handbook of the archtrological and numismatic sections 
of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar. By R. C. 
Kak. 

HIIA—History of Indian and Indonesian Art. By A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
HK—Handbuch dor Kunstge.schichte. Edited by Springer, A. 

HSCMAM—Handbook of the sculptures in the Curzon Museum of 
Archieology, Muttra. By V. S. Agrawala. 

HSMBSP—Handbook to' the sculptures in the Museum of the Bahglya 
Sahitya Parishad. By M. Ganguly. 

IA—Indian Antiquary. 
lAL—Indian Arts and Letters. 

IBBSDM—Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures in the 
Dacca Museum. By N. K. Bhattasali. 

IC—Indian Culture. 

IHQ—Indian Historical Quarterly. 

ILN—The Illustrated London Nows. 

IPEK—Jahrbuch fhr Prahistorischo und Ethnographische Kunst. 

IS—Indian Sculpture. By S. Kramri.sch. 

JASB—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JBBRAS—Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.^ 
JBHS—Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 

JBORS—Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re.search Society. 

JDLCU—Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 
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JISOA—Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. 

JRAI—Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

JRSA—Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

JUPHS—Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. 

KBPCV—K. B. Pathak (V)mmenioration Volume, Poona. 

M—Man. 

MAE—The most ancient East. By V. G. Childe. 

MAST—Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

MI—Man in India. 

MIC—Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. Edited by J. H. 
Marshall. 

MJLS—^Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

MR—Modern Review. 

OZ—OstSiSiatische Zeitschrift. 

PI—Prehistoric India. By P. Mitra. 

PRASIWC—Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle. 

PTAIOC—Proceedings and Transactions of all-India Oriental Conference. 
RAA—Revue des Arts Asiatiqiies. 

TIC—The Indus Civilization. By E. Mackay. 



Bibliogbaphy. 


1 Ahmed, R. BSPP, XXXV, pp 110-14 ; pi figs 1, 

2; 1336 BS 

Gitagrama. 

The author describes and illustrates two terracotta 
figurines found in n mound at Gitagrama in Murshidabad 
district in Bengal. These specimens represent horseman 
(fig. 1) and female hgurino (fig. 2 ). These are ascribed to the 
Maury a age. 

2 Anderson, J. CHACIM, pt TI, pp 60, 95, 101, 112, 

248-51, 283-87, 295-98, 310; 1883 

The author has described some terracotta figurines found 
at Bodh Gaya, Jamui, Bhuila, Mahasthan, Paharpur, Kosambi, 
Bhitargaon, Newal and Pehoa and kept in the Indian Museum. 
He has also referred to the striking similarity botw een some of 
the terracotta Buddha figurines found at Bodh Gaya and some 
specimens found in the ruins of an old temple in Pagan, Upper 
Burma (p. 60, n. 1). 

3 Anonymous. ABIA for 1928, pp 16-19 ; figs 6, 7 ; 

1930 

The wooden walls of Patalipntra. 

The author describes and illustrates two terracotta 
female figurines (figs. 6, 7) unearthed at Bulandi Bagh in Patna 
district in Bihar. 


4 Anonymous. ABIA for 1928, pp 20-23 ; fig 9 

pi VIII. b ; 1930 

The brick temple of Paharpur. 

The author refers to the carved terracotta plaques set in 
the recessed panels on the wall of the temple at Paharpur in 
Kajshahi district in Bengal. The illustrated specimens 
represent male figurine (fig. 9) and panel (pi. VIII. b). 

5 Bachhofer, L. EIS, pp xiv, xliv, 12, 95 ; pis 13—^the 

top figs, 153—^the left fig ; 1929 

The author briefly refers to early Indian terracotta 
figurines. Regarding the importance of these figurines he has 
remarked, ‘ Long before the Maurya dynasty there had already 
existed in India an art of woodcarving or clay sculpture which 
definitely shaped and modelled the well-known figures of the 
Yaksas and Yaksis. The fact that a century later the artists 
of Barhut operated with firmly outlined types of gods points 
in this direction.’ (p. 12). He has illustrated two terracotta 
human heads (pi. 13—the top figs.) found at Basarh and 
belonging to the Maurya age and one terracotta Buddha 
(pi; 153—the left fig.) from Sahri-Bahlol in Taxila belonging to 
the fourth century A.D. 
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6 Banerji, R. D. ASIAR for 1913-14, pp 262-64 ; 

pi LXX. c, f, g ; 1917 

(1) Some sculptures from Kosam. 

A number of terracotta figurines are found in Kosam, 
identical with the ancient city of Kau6ambi, in Allahabad dis- 
trict in the United Provinces. Among these one is a plaque, the 
images on which have been identified as 6iva-ParvatI (pi. 
LXX. c) on account of their affinity with those on the 
Kosam stone-slab inscribed in Gupta ora 139. Other two 
specimens are female heads (ibid., f, g). According to the 
author ‘ the heads belong to the Gupta period and are not 
later than the sixth century A.D.’ (p. 264). 


7 - ASIAR for 1925-26, pp 40-41 ; 

pi LTV. h ; 1928 

(2) Sabhar. 

Mention has been made of the find of a number of terra¬ 
cotta plaques ‘ similar to those found in the Paharpur Excava¬ 
tions ’ (p. 41) and discovered in Sabhar in Dacca district in 
Bengal. Some of them have been illustrated (pi. LIV. h). 


8 - ASIAR for 1925-26, pp 108, 112-13; 

pis LII, LIV. a-d ; 1928 

(3) Paharpur. 

In course of excavating the mound at Paharpur in 
Rajshahi district in Bengal the author has discovered a large 
number of terracotta plaques on which figurines are represent¬ 
ed. These plaques were originally placed on the basement of 
the main temple. The illustrated specimens represent human 
figurines, animals, composite animals and mythical beings. 


9 - ASIAR for 1925-26, pp 115-16 ; pi LIV. f; 

1928 

(4) Dah Purbatiya. 

In this report mention has been made of the discovery of 
a number of terracotta plaques from the site of the ruined 
temple at Dah Purbatiya in Darrang district in Assam. 
These specimens ‘ portray a very close connection between the 
Mediaeval art of Bengal and Assam,’ (p. 116) and ‘ are of the 

same type as those discovered.at Birat in the Rangpur 

district and at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district ’ (ibid.). 
These plaques * cannot bo later in date than the sixth century 
A.D.’ (ibid.). The illustrated specimen is a male fiinirine 
(pi. LIV. f). ^ 


10 - AIG, pp 207-08; 1933 


(6) Plastic art. 

In this chapter the author refers to the terracotta plaques 
found at Dah Purbatiya in Darrang district in Assam and 
belonging to the Gupta age. 
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11 Banerji-Sastri, A. JBHS, III, pp 187-91; 9 pis ; 1930 

(1) Remains of a prehistoric civilization in the Gangetic 

Valley. 

Here the author relates the discovery of a number of 
terracotta figurines at Buxar in Shahbad district in Bihar. 
According to him those belong to the chalcolithic age. Ho has 
called these specimens as prehistoric and has divided them into 
two groups, viz., (a) highly developed and (b) crude. The illus¬ 
trated specimens belonging to the highly developed group are 
human head (Series A. nos. 1-18) and unidentifiable specimen 
(ibid., nos. 19, 20). The illustrated specimens l>elonging to 
the crude group are female figurine (Series B. nos. 1, 4-7) 
and human head (ibid., nos. 2, 3). 

12 - JBORS, XVIII, pp 1-3 ; pi; 1932 

(2) Vedic opasa and kaparda. 

The author remarks that the terms opasa and kaparda 
are found in Vedic literature and are interpreted as types of 
head-dress especially for females. He further notes that the 
peculiar head-dresses of the terracotta figurines discovered at 
Buxar in Shahbad district in Bihar remind one of these two 
Vedic terms. 


13 - IHQ, IX, pp 154-56 ; pi; 1933 

(3) The Natl of Fatal iputra. 

The author states that a terracotta female figurine (pi.) 
discoN'ored at the Maurya level in Patna College area is to be 
taken as the representation of a natl (dangng girl) of whom 
we find many references in Indian literature. 

14 - KBPCV, pp 24S-61 ; 14 pis ; 1934 

(4) Remains of a prehistoric civilization in the Gangetic 

Valley. 

An account has been given here of the terracotta figurines 
discovered in the mound at Buxar in Shahbad district in 
Bihar. This mound is about a quarter of a mile in length and 
rises about 30 feet from the present level of the town and 
52 feet from the bed of the Ganges. The author has classified 
the Indian terracotta figurines under two broad divisions, viz., 

I. Prehistoric : Buxar, Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Mathura ; 

II. Pre-Maurya: Taxila, Sankisa, Bhita, Basarh, Besnagar, 
Nagari, Kosam and Pataliputra. He has divided the Buxar 
terracotta figurines as (a) developed and {b) crude and has 
pointed out the stylistic characteristics of these two groups of 
figurines. In an appendix forty-eight Buxar terracotta 
figurines have been catalogued. The illustrated specimens are 
human figui’ines, animals and conventional animals. 

15 Bhandarkar, D. R. ASIAR for 1913-14, pp 209, 

215-16 : pi LIX. 1-19,23-42 ; 1917 

(1) Excavations at Besnagar. 

While excavating at Besnagar or Bes, as it is popularly 
known, two miles north-west of Bhilsa, the head-quarters of the 
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district of the same name in Gwalior State and situated between 
the converging rivers Betwa and Bes the author discovers a 
number of terracotta figurines in Kham Baba and Ganeshpura. 
The illustrated specimens represent fragmentary human 
figurine (pi. LIX. I, 2), male figurine (ibid., 3, 4), human 
liead (ibid., 12, 13, 18, 19), female figurine (ibid., 14-17), 
elephant (ibid., 27 29, 42), unidentifiable animal (ibid., 32), 
bullock (ibid., 33, 34, 39), ram (ibid., 38), tiger (ibid., 40), 
horse (ibid., 41), duck (ibid., 25), parrot (ibid., 26), tortoise 
(ibid., 23). ‘ Most of them belong to the later Gupta period* 

(p. 209). 


16 - ASIAR for 1914-15, pp 71, 72, 84 ; pi L<U. 

. a-c, 1-3, 8 ; 1920 

(2) Excavations at Besnagar. 

Ill the course of excavation at Besnagar or Bes, as it is 
popularly known, two miles north-west of Bhilsa, the head¬ 
quarters of the district of the same name in Gwalior State and 
situated between the converging rivers Betwa and Bes the 
author has found a number of terracotta figurines of which 
illustrated specimens represent human head (pi. LlII. 8), 
male tor.so (ibid., a), female torso (ibid., b), lion (ibid., c), 
bullock (ibid., 2), lamb (ibid., 3), swan (ibid., 1). The human 
head (ibid., 8) belongs to the Kushana ago (p. 84). 

17 - MA8I, no. 4, pp 135,142-44,145-46 ; pis XXI. 

b, c, XXTI. a, XXIV. 17, 21, 22, 24-26, 
40, 63, 66, 70, 71; 1920 

(3) The arcliiBologioal remains and excavations at Nagari. 

In this memoir on the antiquities found at Nagari, 8 
miles north of Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, Rajputana, the 
author has enlisted a number of terracotta figurines found 
hero and illustrated some of them. They are found mainly 
at Mahadeva temple mound and Hathi-bada. Tho illustrated 
specimens are human head (pi. XXL b, c), female figurine 
(pi. XXIV. 17), male figurine (ibid., 21), monkey (ibid., 22, 
63), elephant (ibid., 24, 66), bull (ibid., 25, 26, 70), horse with 
horns (ibid., 40), dog (ibid., 71) and bird (pi. XXII. a). 

18 Bhattasali, N. K. IBBSDM, pp xxii, 3, 4, 31, 32, 33, 

34, 68 ; pis IX. a, X. a, b ; 1929 

In this catalogue mention has been made of terracotta 
plaques having the representation of Buddha and Buddha with 
Bodhisattva and three of them have been illustrated. One of 
these illustrated specimens is found at Raghurampur in Dacca 
district in Bengal and the other two in the ruins of a place 
called Bajasan at Sabhar in Dacca district in Bengal. The 
illustrated specimens represent Buddha (pis. IX. a, X. a) and 
Buddha with Bodhisattva (pi. X. b). 

19 Bloch, T. ASIAR for 1903-04, pp 97-98 ; pis XXXVm. 

20, XXXIX. 1, 3, 5-17 ; 1906 

(1) Excavations at Basarh. 

In tho course of excavation at Basarh in Muzaffarpur 
district in Bihar, the probable site of the ancient city of 
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VaiHdll the author has discovered a number of terracotta 
figurines. The illustrated examples are human arm (pi. 
XXXVITT. 20), human figurine (pi. XXXIX. .3, 16), 
human foot (ibid., 10), human head (ibid., 8), male head 
(ibid., 6, 17), female figurine (ibid., 16), female head (ibid., 
12), elephant (ibid., 1), ram (ibid., 5, 9), unidentifiable animal 
(ibid., 11), dog (ibid., 1.3), cobra (ibid., 14) and bird (ibid., 7). 
It has been remarked that Gandhara influence is to be found 
in ibid., 17 (p. 97). 

20 - ASTAR for 1906-07, pp 26-28 ; pi VIII. 

with the exception of no. 7 ; 1909 

(2) Conservation in Assam. 

In this report on conservation-work in As.sam the author 
gives an account of sculptured tiles found at the site of the 
old city of Kuiulilnagar and illustrates some of them. The 
illustrated specimens represent male figurine (pi. VIII. 1, 2, 
.3, 9), peacock (ibid., 4), falcon (ibid., 8), lion or tiger (ibid., 6), 
hor.so (ibid., 6). The style of these sculptures is of ‘ the .semi¬ 
barbarian kind, as in the carvings at Dimapur and other 
places in Assam ’ (p. 27). 

21 Breeks, J. W. APTMN, pp 73, 77, 78, 90 ; pis XXXVI, 

XXXVII. a-i, k-l, XXXVIII, XXXIX ; 1873 

The author describes and illustrates some terracotta 
figurines placed usually on the vase-lids and discovered from 
the Nilgiri cairns and barrows. That this part of this work is, 
to .some extent, defective is understood from the following 
remarks of Foote, ‘ Unfortunately the work did not, because 
of the author’s premature death, receive a final revision at his 
hand, which accounts doubtless for a rather important over¬ 
sight in the archaeological section, namely, the omission to num¬ 
ber the several objects figured in Plates XXXVI, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX, XLI and XLII. The absence of the numbers makes 
it impossible in many cases to identify the figures in the 
plates with specimens in the collection, or with unfigured 
objects enumerated in the descriptive letter-press.’ 
(CPAGMM, p. v). Plato XXXVII where this mistake is not 
committed contains human figurine (no. k), male figurine 
(no. o), female figurine (no. b), sambar (no. a), leopard (no. c), 
dog (nos. d, f), bullock (no. 1), buffalo (no. g), tree (no. h). 
Other plates represent male figurine, female figurine, animal 
and bird. 

22 Carlleyle, A. C. L. CASIR, XII, pp 48-51 ; 1879 

(1) Indor or Indrapura. 

While giving a report of archteological tour in the Central 
Doab and Gorakhpur the author speaks of the ancient mounds 
called Indor Khera at Indor or Indrapura; and in this con¬ 
nection terracotta figurine.s collected here have been referred 
to. Among these specimens special mention has been made 
of a figurine which he identifies as that of Mayadevi, of two 
female busts in which the Indo-Scythian element is pro¬ 
minent, of a flat shaped human face in which Buddhist element 
is foimd and of an animal on whose shoulders are stamped two 
.symbols very similar to one symbol found on the reverse side 
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of the punch-marked coins found in Taxila and on an 
antiquity from Mathura. He has remarked, ‘ From the fact 
of my having found numerous fragments of ornamentally 
moulded bricks, as well as a terracotta figure of MayadevI 
(the mother of Buddha), I think it is very probable that there 
may have boon some kind of Buddhist shrine or small stupa, 
at Tndor, built of brick, and ornamented with figures and bas- 
roliefs in terracotta ’ (p. 50). 

23 - CASIR, XII, pp 162-63 ; 1879 

(2) Identification of various sites. 

In this report of tho antiquities found at Bhuiladih whfch 
has been identified with the ‘ palace ’ pf Kapilavastu tho 
author has discovered a number of terracotta figurines repre¬ 
senting Buddha, male figurine and female figurine. 

24 -- CASIR, XVIII, p 100 ; 1883 

(3) Colossal Nirvana statue. 

Here mention has been made of terracotta statuette of 
Buddha found at Kasia in Gorakhpur district in the United 
Provinces. 

25 Chanda, R. P. ASIAR for 1927-28, p 97 ; pi XXXVII. 

7 ; 1931 

Excavations at Sarnath. 

While excavating at Sarnath in Benares district in the 
United Provinces the author has discovered a terracotta female 
head (pi. XXXVII. 7) ‘ below tho base of the northern boundary 
wall above the Asokan level ’ (p. 97). ‘ Tho fine features 

and the graceful pose of tho neck with the head slightly inclined 
towards the right show that it must have been modelled at a 
time when Mauryan art was at its zenith ’ (ibid.). 

26 Chandra, G. C. PRA8IWC for 1921, pp 112-16 ; 

pis XXXIV, XXXV. a ; 1922 

C. Raj put ana. I. Bikaner State. 

Here tho author describes and illustrates some terracotta 
figurines found in Bikaner in Rajputana. Tho illustrated 
specimens represent female figurine (pi. XXXIV) and man 
and woman (pi. XXXV. a). 

27 Childe, V. G. MAE, pp 209, 210, 211; pi XXIV—the 

lowermost photo ; 1929 

The Indus Civilization. 

The author illustrates .some terracotta figurines (pi. XXIV 
—the lowermost photo) belonging to the Indus Valley age. 

28 Godrington, K. de B. M, XXIX, pp 136-37; 1929 

(1) A note on the pottery of Bhita, United Provinces, India. 

The author opines that those terracotta figurines of Bhita 
which have been called ‘ primitive ’ by Marshall should not be 
placed earlier than the second century B.C. 
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29 - lA, LX, pp 141-45 ; pi; 1931 

(2) Some Indian terracotta figurines. 

In course of describing certain terracotta figurines the 
author doubts the age of certain terracotta specimens found 
at Taxila and Bhita and labelled as pre-Maurya and primitive. 
According to him those specimens are much later in dak*. 
He ascribes the terracotta figurines under discussion to the 
late second-first century li.C. on the consideration of technique 
and of the details of hair-dressing and jewelry. The illus¬ 
trated specimens are all female figurine (plate). Ho also 
criticises certain views of Coomaraswamy, Salmony and 
Marshall regarding the ascription of date to certain terracotta 
figurines. 

30 - M, XXXV, pp 65-66 ; pi E, figs 1,2; 1935 

(3) Iconography : Classical and Indian. 

The author opines that one terracotta figurine, ‘ in the 
form of a toad, cast from a double mould and stick, finished 
with impressed dots and incisions, the under side of which 
displays a squatting goddess ’ (p. 65), found in Mathura and 
belonging to the early-second century A.D., i.o., the Kushana 
age, ‘ seems to be of the Baubo dcascent, rather than of 
indigenous inspiration ’ (ibid.). Consecjuently ho believes 
that this specimen is ‘ possibly the only, directly borrowed 
classical icon known to Indian archaeology ’ (p. 66). 

31 Congrave, H. MJL8, XIV, pp 89-90 ; pi facing 

p 89, pi VI; 1847 

The antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, including an enquiry 
into the descent of the Thautavvars or Todars. 

Mention heis been made of some terracotta figurines dis¬ 
covered in the region of the Nilgiri hills and some have been 
illustrated, 

32 Coomaraswamy, A. K. CICMEAB, pp 80-81 : 

pi XXXIX. 10. 13 and 21. 1669 ; 

1923 

(1) In this catalogue the author describes and illustrates 
two terracotta plaques. One (pi. XXXIX. no. 10. 13) which is 
found in Northern India and ascribed to c. twelfth century A.D. 
represents a seated Buddha with an inscription below and the 
other (ibid., no. 21. 1669) which is found in Nalanda in Bihar 
and ascribed to c. 9th-10th century A.D. depicts a seated 
Buddha. 

33 - BMFAB, XXV, pp 90-96 ; figs 1-19 ; 1927 

(2) Early Indian terracottas. 

The author has divided certain early Indian terracotta 
figurines preserved in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts into 
four groups, viz., I. the Indo-Sumerian, II. the period, 
from 1000-300 B.C., III. the Suhga or early Andhra, IV. the 
Soytho-Parthian, Kushana, Gupta and later. According to the 
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author ‘ with the exception of those in the first group, all the 
examples in the collection are said to have come from the 
neighbourhood of Mathura’ (p. 90). The main stylistic 
characteristic of the figurines of the first group is that they are 
modelled and that there is use of moulds. One female figurine 
(fig. 1) is illustrative of this group. The figurines of the 
second group have moulded face and modelled body without 
any part of the body being separately made and affixed. 
The illustrated specimens of this group are female figurine 
(figs. 2-5), male head (fig. S), human head (fig. 16) and demonish 
head (fig. 9). The figurines of the third group are moulded. 
The illustrated examples of this group are SH (fig. 7), female 
figurine (figs. 6, 10), horseman (fig. 13) and bull (fig. 11). 
Fig. 6 bears the inscription mdhata. Nudism is one of 

the most important characteristics of the /‘emalo figurines of 
these three groups. But the figurines of the fourth group are 
practically clothed. The illustrated specimens are male head 
(figs. 14, 15) and female head (figs. 18, 19). In the concluding 
section it has been shown that the typo of nude goddess found 
on some of these terracotta figurines connects India with 
ancient Europe, ^gean and Mesopotamia by the bond of 
common religious idea and that stylistically they not only 
connect the Tndo-Sumerian sculpture with the earliest Indian 
stone-sculpture but also early Indian art with the arts of 
Mesopotamia, Elam and the .^gean. 


- HIIA, pp 3, 4, 10, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 

30,43,40,48,64, 09, 73, 80, 87, 141,109, 172, 
173, 190; figs 16, 22, 23, 57, 60; 1927 

(3) In this work the author, from the chronological stand¬ 
point, remarks that in the Indus Valley ‘ no anthropomorphic 
images, other than the terracottas, have been found ’ (p. 3), 
that terracotta figurines of midoubtod pre-Maurya age have 
been found in the Bhir mound at Taxila and of probable pre- 
Maurya age at Nagari, Bhita, ^Basarh and Pataliputra, that 
terracottas of the Maury a and Sunga ages have boon found at 
Basarh, Taxila, Bhita, Nagari, Mathura, Pataliputra, Kosam 
and Sankisa. The most common figure of the Maurya and 
Sunga ages is a female nude typo. Ho refers the terracotta 
figurines found at Bikaner to the later Kushana or early 
Gupta age. Some terracotta figurines found at Bhitargaon, 
Sahot-Maheth, Kasia, Mirpur Khas, Basarh, Bhita, Kuru- 
kshetra, Bikaner and Bilsar have been referred to the Gupta 
age. He also refers to terracotta figurines found at Ushkar 
near Baramula in Kashmir. Terracotta figurines closely 
related to the Gupta tradition have been found at Tagaung, 
Prome, Thaton and other places in Burma. The illustrated 
specimens are female figurine (figs. 16, 23, 57, 60) and human 
head (fig. 22). 


- IPEK, pp 04-76 ; figs 1-51; 1928 

(4) Archaic Indian terracottas. 

This is an amplified version of the article no. 33 noticed 
before. The classification of the terracotta figurines and the 
suggestions regarding them as have been made in article 
no. 33 have been generally maintained here also. The 
illustrated specimens belonging to Group I are female ferine 
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(figs. 1, 2, 11, 13) and male figurine (figs. 3, 4). The specimens 
illustrative of Group II are female figurine (figs. 5, 6, 18, 
61), female head (figs. 17, 19, 20, 23), male head (figs. 16, 21, 
33, 40), human head (figs. 14, 15, 22, 39), dcmonish head 
(figs. 9, 10) and donkey-head (fig. 12). The specimens illustra¬ 
tive of Group III are ^rl (fig. 30), female figurine (figs. 24, 
26, 34, 41, 43), male figurine (fig. 44). mithvna (figs. 27, 32, 
36, 45) and demon figurine (figs. 42, 46). The find-spots of 
these terracotta figurines are Mathura, Peshawar, Taxila, 
Kanauj, Basarh, Kosam and Pataliputra. It seems that 
figs. 7, 8, 28, 29, 31 are not described in the text. 

36 Gorbiau, S. M, XXXV, p 144 ; 1935 

Indian and Babylonian figurines. 

The author shows the similarity between the terracotta 
figurine found at Sari Dheri (fig. 2) and two other terracotta 
figurines—one (fig. 1) found at Tell Ahmar in Mesopotamia 
dated c. 3000 B.C. and the other (fig. 3) belonging to the 
Tripolje civilization of eneolithic Ukraine. She opines, 
‘ The Sari Dheri site may be of special interest to the Indus 
civilization, since the stratification seems to extend from the 
protohistoric to our era ’ (p. 144). 


37 Cousens, H. ASTAR for 1909-10, pp 80-92; 

pis XXXV. a—^tho middle row and 
the left figurine in the lower row, 
XXXVI. b, XXXVIII; 1914 

Buddhist stupa, at Mirpur-Khas, Sind. 

While excavating at the site of Mirpur-Khas in the 
district of Thar and Parker in Sind the author has discovered 
a number of terracotta figurines. The illustrated specimens 
represent Kiibera (pi. XXXV. a—the middle row), Buddha 
(pis. XXXVI. b, XXXVIII. a, c), male figurine (pi. XXXVIII. 
b), lion (pi. XXXVI. b) and grotesque face (pi. XXXV—the 
left figurine in the lower row). 

38 Cunningham, A. CASIR, XI, pp 28,29 ; pi. IX. 4; 1880 

(1) Sankisa. 

The author describes and illustrates one terracotta female 
figurine found in Sanki.sa (pi. IX. 4). Regarding its age he 
observes, ‘ From the beaded zone round her loins I conclude 
that the figure is an old one ’ (p. 28). Ho also finds here other 
terracotta female figurines with large ear-rings, elaborate 
head-dresses and beaded zones, 

39 - CASIR, XI, pp 40-46 ; pis XVI, XVII—the 

upper panel; 1880 

(2) Bhitargaon. 

In course of describing the brick temple at Bhitargaon, in 
Cawnpore district in the United Provinces, which has been 
ascribed to c. 7th or 8th century A.D. the author describes and. 
illustrates a few terracotta panels in alto-relievo which were 
probably on the outer portion of the temple. The illustrated 
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specimens represent two cocks fighting (pi. XVI—the left- 
hand compartment), dragon, man and woman (ibid., the right- 
hand compartment) and Viahnu ananta^dyi (pi. XVII—the 
upper panel). 

40 - CASIR., XI, pp 47-53 ; pi XVIII. 2-4 ; 1880 

(3) Newal or Navadevakula. 

While describing the mounds of Newal situated about two 
miles to the north of Bangar-mau on the bank of the Pachnai 
Nala and on the high bank of the old course of the Ganges 
which is now called the Kalydnl Nadi the author describes 
and illustrates three terracotta specimens all of which miglit 
have belonged to the great Brahmanic^l temple seen by 
Hieun Tsang in 636 A.D. The first specimen (pi. XVIII. 2) 
is the head and trunk of a male figurine with floriated limbs 
and tails instead of arms and legs, the second one (ibid., 3) 
is a cart drawn by bullocks with a man seated above and 
the third one (ibid., 4) is the head of a male figurine. According 
to the author the date of this temple cannot be placed later 
than 600 A.D. 

41 - CA81R, XIV, pp 14-16 ; pi IX. 1-3 ; 1882 

(4) Shah-dheri or Taxila. 

In course of archteological report on Shah-dheri or Taxila 
the author describes and illustrates a number of terracotta 
figurines, a fair number of which was found here. The 
illustrated specimens represent female figurine (pi. IX. 1, 2) 
and mother with child (ibid., 3). 

42 -CA8IR, XIV, pp 98, 102 ; pi XXVII; 1882 

(5) Kurukshetra. 

While giving an account of the traditional Kurukshetra 
the author describes and illustrates two terracotta specimens— 
one found in a mound at Asthipura and Vata Tirath (pi. XXVTI 
— the left figurine) and the other at Prthudaka or Pohoa (ibid., 
the right figurine). The former represents two wrestlers while 
the latter the figurine of a seated king. Both these are in 
the same style. 

43 - CASIR, XV, pp 108-09 ; pi XXXI; 1882 

(6) Mahasthan. 

While describing the ancient mounds at Mahasthan in 
Bogra district in Bengal the author illustrates two terracotta 
panels representing male and animal figurine (pi. XXXI) found 
here. 


44 - CASIR, XV, p 119; pi XXXII; 1882 

(7) Paharpur. 

While describing the great mound at Paharpur in Rajshahi 
district in Bengal the author describes some terracotta panels 
foimd here and illustrates also one specimen which represents a 
male figurine (pi. XXXII). He also remarks, * All of these 
must have belonged to the long lines of friezes with which all 
the finer Hindu temples are decorated ’ (p. 119). 
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45 Das Gupta, C. r. M, XXX\, p 95; 1935 

(1) Female fertility figures. 

It has been shown that one terracotta female figurine found 
at Bhita though modelled in the Baubo-Phryne attitude should 
bo taken as belonging to the Divine Woman or Ishtar tyjie 
for stylistic consideration. 


46 - M. XXXVT, pp 188-S4; figs 1, 2 ; 1936 

(2) Ff^male fertility figures. 

The author has opined that a terracotta figurine (fig. 1) 
found in the Nilagiri hills should bo considered as female and 
belonging to the Personified Yoni or Baubo typo. The author 
has observed. ‘ According to Foote this specimen belongs to the 
Iron ago (pp. iii-xix). Thus it is one of the earliest examples 
of this typo found in India ’ (p. 184). The other illustrated 
specimen represents a malo figurine (fig. 2). 

47 - .JDLCT, XXIX. pp 1-6: figs 1-9; 1936 

(3) Karly Indian terracotta statuettes. 

This is the English translation of the French article by 
Sahnony summarized in no. 132. 


48- K\ III. pp 186.87 ; 1936 

(4) On the affitiity between one Mohonjo-daro and one Kish 
terracotta figurine. 

In this m)to the affinity between one Mohenjo-daro and 
one Kish terracotta figurine has been pointed out. 


49- THQ, XII, pp 138-41; 1936 

(5) Tho problem of ancient Indian terracottas. 

In this paper where a criticism has been offered to the 
theory of Gordon published in M, vol. XXXV, pp. 117-18, 
1935 it has been opined that certain terracotta figurines 
unearthed from certain ancient sites may be possibly ascribed 
to the post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya age on the consideration 
of archieological stratification and style. 


50 - BSPP, XLII, pp 210-13; pi; 1936 

(6) Some terracotta figurines preserved in the Museum of 
the Banglya Sahitya Parishad. 

In this paper the author has described three terr^otta 
female figurines found at Gitagrama in Murshidabad district 
in Bengal. On the stylistic consideration the first specimen 
(no. 496) is ascribed to the Suhga age, the second (no. 497)» 
to the Gupta age and the third to the later Gupta or Pala 
age (no. 498). 
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51 Dikshit, K. N. A8IAR for 1921-22, p 84 ; 

pi XXTX. b : 1924 

(1) Baiigiirh. 

The author illustrates a terracotta male head (pi. XXIX. 
b) discovered in the ruins of Bangarh in Dinajpur district in 
Bengal and assigns it to an ago not later than the early Pfila 
age (8th-9th century A.D.). 

52 -ASIAK for 1924-25, pp 64, 73 ; pi XXI1. 

c, d; 1927 

(2) Moheiijo-daro. 

In course of excavation at Mohenjg-daro in Larkana 
district in Sind the author has discovered a large number of 
terracotta figurines. The illustrated specimens represent 
male figurine, female figurine, animal and bird (pi. XXII. d) 
and a prism in which some animals are represented (pi. 
XXIT,c). 

53 - ARIAR for 1926-27. ]> 14<): ])ls XXXIII. 

d, e, XXXIV. b, c: 1930 

(3) Excavations at Paharpiir. 

In course of excavation at Paharpur in Rajshahi district 
in Bengal the author has discovered a large number of loose 
terracotta plaques recovered from fallen debris and which 
were originally on the w'alls of the temple. ‘ The value of this 
material to the student of the early plastic art of Bengal can 
hardly be exaggerated ’ (p. J49). Amf)ng illustrated specimens 
there are male figurine (pi. XXXIV. b) and Bodhisattva 
(ibid., c). According to the author ‘ the subjects depicted on 
the plaques not noticed in this resume include a wide rang© 
of Hindu and Buddhist mythological figures, men, women, and 
children in various attitudes, groups and acts, domestic and 
wild animals, birds and snakes, fruits, flowers, trees and other 
products of the vegetable kingdom ’ (p. 149). 

54 - ASIAR for 1927-28, pp 107-11 ; pi XLVII; 

1931 

(4) Excavations at Paharpur. 

In this report of the excavations at Paharpur in Rajshahi 
district in Bengal the author has given an account of the 
terracotta plaques which were originally on the walls of the 
main temple. According to the author ‘ the terracotta art of 
Paharpur has its counterparts in the Mirpur Khas stupa, the 
tiles of Hanuraangarh in Rajputana, the decorated bricks and 
tiles of the Bhitargaon temple and the Saheth Maheth stupa, 
the Nalanda stupas and the Lakshmana temple at Sirpur in 
C.P. There is a striking similarity noticeable between the 
terracotta plaques of ^ravasti and Paharpur. In Bengal itself, 
plaques of exactly similar types have been found at Sabhar 
in the Dacca district, the similarity being so close as to make 
it uncertain whether any particular specimen comes from one 
site or the other ’ (p. 108). He has further remarked, ‘ The 
use of terracotta plaques as a material for the embellishment 
of the exterior of temples had established itself in Bengal by 
the late Gupta period * (ibid.). The popular nature of the 
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terracotta art of Paharpur consists in the delineation of stories 
current in folk-lore. The illustrated specimens are lion 
(pi. XLVTT. a), monkey (ibid., b, c), elephant and mice (ibid., 
d), mongoose and cobra (ibid., e) and Vidyddhara on 
rhinoceros (ibid., f). Some of those represent stories found in 
Pa flchaf antra. 


55 -ASIAR for 1927-28, p 111 ; pi XLIX. b ; 

1931 

(5) Napukur, Sabhar, Dhaniika and Sib.^agar. 

The author describes a terracotta plaque with the 
impression of an imago of Vishnu and having an inscription 
in North Indian script of the 7th to 8th century A.D. It was 
discov'ored near the northern of the four mounds on the 
Rajasan site at Sabhar in Dacca district in Bengal (pi. 
XLiX.b). 

56 - ASIAR for 1928-29, pp 88, 9() : pis XLII. 

a, b, d ; 1933 

(9) Mai last ban. 

AVhile excavating at Mahasthau or Mahasthuiigarh in 
Bogra district in Bengal the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta figurines. One fragmentary potsherd bearing 
in low relief a scene (pi. XLII. b) has been ascribed ‘ to the 
early centuries of the Christian era ’ (p. 96). The tiger’s 
head (pi. XLII. a) and the crude representations (pi. XLII. b) 
are ‘ associated with the late Gupta period ’ (ibid.). The 
Yaksha figurine (pi. XLII. d) is ‘ similar in execution to the 
Paharpur examples ’ (ibid.). ‘ The fragment of the figure of 
a mother and child in terracotta, tiny rattles in the shape 
of a tortoise and a bird ... are other finds worth mention ’ 
(ibid.). 

57 - A81AR for 1928-29, pp 98-100 : pis XLIV. 

1), d, f; 1933 

(7) Murshidabad district . 

Ill course of excavation at Rangamati in Murshidabad 
district in Bengal the author has discovered a number of 
terracotta figurines. ‘The repose and finish of all terracotta 
heads (pi. XLIV, b) leave no doubt that they must be attributed 
to the late Gupta period ’ (p. 100). ‘ A distinctively Mahayanist 
find is the fragment of a crown of a Bodhisattva in which the 
figure of a llhyanl-Buddha Amitabha can be made out 
(pi. XLlV, f) ’ (ibid.). A number of toys are also interesting 
(pi. XLIV. d). 


58 Foote, R.B. CPAGMM, pp iii-xix ; pis II. 217^ 

218, 236, 273, 294, 310, III, IV. 553, 571, 
V. 300, 303, 307, VI. 392, 412, XV. 362 ; 1901 

(1) The author describes the terracotta figurines pre¬ 
served in the Government Museum of Madras and discovered 
mainly out of cairns by Breeks in Nilagiri hills, Ebgodu,. 
Tirichigiri near Kotagiri, Kunhakkilabetta Tuneri, Hokupoliam 
Todariad and illustrates some of them. These belong to the 
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Iron age. In the preface the importance of these figurines 
has boon discussed. The illustrated specimens are human 
fragment (pi. IT. 217, 218, 236. 273), male figurine (pis. II. 
294, TIT. 537, 538, 539, 540, V. 300), female figurine (pis. II. 
310, in. 542. V. 303, 307), iinidcntifiablo animal (pi. VI. 392), 
Jeopard (pi. III. 557), dog (ibid., 566), buffalo (pi. IV. 553), 
sheep (pi. XV. 362;, poac-ock (pi. ITT. 560), cock (ibid , 562). 
bustard (ibid.. 561), man with dog’.s head (ibid., 570), bird 
with deer’s head (j)!. IV. 571) and fabulous animal (pi. VI. 
412). 


59 - F("JPPA, PP 200, 2ir). 210. 225 ; pis 21, 22 

57, no. 834. 38, no. 3240-1, 00, no. 2033-1T 

1910 

(2) Tlic author describes and illustrates some terracotta 
figurmos found at Shevaroy hills in Salem district, Kupgal 
in Tlellary district, Mahiiri in Paroda, Pollamur Rayan Gudda 
in Hyderabad State. The.se illustrated specimens are female 
ligurino (pis. 21, 22), unidentifiable animal (pi. 37, no. 834) 
and bull (pis. 38, no. 3246—1, 60, no. 2633—1). 


60 


Ganguly, M. HSMBSP. pp !»r>-133 : pis XXL 

first «nd third rows, XXTT. XXIIl. 

150 

first row—left and middle figurines, third 
row—middle figurine ; 1922 


Here the author describes terracotta figurines found in 
Rajagrha and Rodh Gaya in Hihar, Gaudu, Pandua, 
Saptagrama, Jo.sohara, Hliusana, Dinajpur, Rajshahi, 
Murshidabad and Hooghly in Bengal and kept in the Museum 
of the Bahgiya Sahitya Parishad. He has also illustrated some 
of them. The illustrated specimens represent Buddha (pi. 

XXI—first row), Balarama (ibid., XXTTI. 

Bfwami (pi. XXI. male figurine (ibid., 


XXII. 


N(d)2 

156 


, XXllI. 


N(g)l 

112 


) and Krshtia (ibid., 


N(f)l 
59 '' 


61 Garde, M. B. ASIAK for 1924-25, p 165 : 

pi XLIII. b ; 1927 

Excavations at Pawaya. 

In course of excavation at Pawaya situated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Sindh and the Parvati rivers and about 40 miles 
south-west of Gwalior the author has discovered a number of 
terracotta specimens. The illustrated specimens represent 
mainly human head (pi. XLIII. b). 


62 Ghosh, M. B. PTAIOC, 7th, pp 707-17 ; 1935 

A study of the early Indian terracotta figurines. 

The author has mainly studied some terracotta figurines 
unearthed at Kumrahar, Bulandi Bagh and Patna University 
area. He has pointed out that the age of terracotta figurines 
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may be determined with the help of archaeological stratification 
and associated inscribed objects. He has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the stratum below 13 ft. at Kumrahar and Bulandi 
Bagh and the stratum between 34 ft. and 50 ft. at Buxar 
are probably pre-Maurya. Therefore the terracotta figurines 
found at these strata at these three ])laces are probably pre- 
Maurya. He has remarked that there i> a similarity 
between the liead-dresses worn by thc.^c above-mentioned 
figurines and different kinds of head-dresse-^ mentioned m 
V^edic literature. He finds the same kind nf head-dress 
worn by some «3f the terracotta figurines of Mathura. He 
has also shown that the terracotta figurines of the Maurya 
age have been found at Bulandi Bagh and Patna University 
area and of the {^uiiga age at Taxila and Basarh. 

63 Gordon, I). H. JR AT, LXII, pp 1()3-71 : pis XIIJ, 

XIV': 1932 

(1) Some torracott tH from Sari-Dheri, X.-W.F. TTovince. 

The author discusses some terracotta figurines found at 
Sari-Dheri, about four and a half miles from (3iarsada m 
North-West Frontier Province not ’ by sy‘>tematic excavation, 
but in the course of digging manure-earth tr> be spread fin 
sugar-cane fields ' (p. 163). H(‘ has divided these specimen'^ 

into three groups, viz., human, animal and miscellaneous. The 
human figurines have again be'en divided into male and female. 
He has tentativ’ely ascribed these male figurines to the 1st 
century B.C., 1st century A.D., 2nd century A.D. and 3rd 
century A.D. The female figurines are of two types, viz., 
primitiv’e and classic. He has ascribed the primitive type to 
the period 100 B.C\-100 A.D. and the classic type to the 
period 150 B.C.-50 B.C. xVniinals have been ascribed to 2iid 
century B.C., 1st century B.(’. and 1st century A.D. The 
illustrated specimens are male figurine (pis. XIll. fig. I, 
nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, fig. 2, no. 0 (text-fig. 1. a). 20. 34, XTV. fig. 1, 
no. 15 (text-fig. 1. b) ), female figurine (pis. XTIl, hg. 2, nos. 12 
(toxt-fig. 1, c), 24, 27, 32, 33, XIV. Hg. I, nos. 25. 26, 28, text- 
figs. 1. e, 2. a, 2. b, 2. e, 3. a, 3. b, 4). horse or unicorn (pi. XIII), 
deer (pi. XIII), ram (text-figs. 5. a, 5. b) and horse (text-fig. 5). 

64 - M, XXXTV', pp J.V JS: 1931 

(2) Notes on early frontier terracottas. 

In this eommunication which is supplementary to the 
article noticed in no. 63 the author describes and illustrates 
some terracotta figurines obtained at Sari-Dheri in tho(.3iarsada 
sub-division of the Peshawar district, Khan Mahi, four miles 
from Sari-Dheri and Akra in Bannu district. The illustrated 
specimens represent human head (fig. 1, no. 1, fig. 2—lower 
two figurines), male figurine (fig. 1, no. 4), female Hgurine (ibid., 
nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, fig. 2—upper figurine) and elephant (fig. 5). 
The ago of these specimens has been indicated and the stylistic 
difference between specimens illustrateil in fig. 1 and those 
in fig. 2 has also been noticed. 

65 _ M, XXXV, pp 117-18 : 1935 

(3) The problem of early Indian terracottas. 

Here the author wishes to .state that the gap between the 
Indus Valley and the Maurya ages cannot be bridged by tlie 
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ovidenco of certain early Indian terracottas and that some of 
the terracottas ascribed to an ago between the Indus Valley 
and the Maurya ages by Marshall and Coomaraswamy is to 
bo relegated to a later age on the consideration of archaeological 
stratification and style. 


66- M, XXXV, p 144 ; 1935 

(4) Indian and Babylonian figurines. 

It is a reply to (‘orbiau’s note summarized in no. 36. 




Growse, h\ S. JASB, LTI, pt^ I, pp 270-8S ; 

])] XXrr. fig 1: 1883 

The town of Bulandshahr. 

One terracotta female figurine found in the old ruins at 
llnlandshahr has been described and illustrated. 


68 Hamid, M. M.. 

Kak, K. (A, Chanda, B. P. and Marshall, J. H. 

CMASBS, pp 57 -59: pis XVlll. c. 798-69, 
XTX. c. 751, c. 744; 1922 

Terracottas : Terracotta placiucs. 

In this catalogue mention has been made of a number of 
terracotta figurines of whiclra fow have been illustrated. Tho 
illustrated specimens are Biuldhn (pi. XVlll. c. 768-69), 
human torso (pi. XIX. c. 744) and conventional animal (ibid., 
c. 751). Regarding the ago of the Buddha imago found here 
it has been remarked, ‘ The paUcographical characteristics of 
the letters and the discovery of the plaipies themselves under 
the pavement of Temple 18 fix their date between the 6th and 
7th centuries of tlu^ Christian era ’ (p. 58). 


69 Hargreaves, H. ASTAR for 1910-11, pp 27, 31; 

pis XV. a. 8, 10, 11, 12, XV. b. 1, 6, 
XVl. c. 3; 1914 

(1) Excavations at Shah-ji-ki-l)heri. 

While excavating at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri in North-West 
Frontier Provinces the author discov’ers a number of terracotta 
figurines. Tho illustrated spt»cimens represent Buddha head 
(pi. XV. a. 10, 12 ; XVI. c. 3), human figurine (pi. XV. a. 8, 11) 
and horse (ibid., b, 1, 6). 

^0-ASIAR for 1914-15, pp 102-1)4, 118 ; 1920 

(2) Excavations at Sarnath. 

While excavating at Sarnath in Benares district in the 
United Provinces tho author has discovered a number of 
terracotta figurines from east and west of Main Shrine. These 
mainly represent Buddha, Buddhist deities, human figurines, 
animals, birds and mythical birds. 
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71 - MASJ. 35, pp 8-12, 33, 38, 42-43 ; pis XIX. 

5, XXI. 9-12, 19; 1929 
(3) Excavations in Baluchistan 1925, Sainpnr Mound, 
Mastiing and 8ohr Danib, Nal. 

In this mnmoir on the archaeological excavations at Sampiir 
Mound, Mastung and Sohr Damb, Nal in T^aluchistan the 
author describes terracotta figurines found at these two sites 
and illustrates some of those anti(]uities found at Nal. The 
illustrated specimens represent male figurine (pi. XXI. 19), 
ram (ibid.. 9), bull (ibid., 10-12) and dog (pi. XIX. 6). He 
has remarked, ‘ There is, of course, no certainty that the Nal 
and the Indus Valley cultures wore synchronous. All that 
<*an be definitely asserted at present is that copper implements, 
painted pottery and a somewhat complex pottery design and 
a striking form of weight are comnion to both ’ (p. 38). 


72 


Hoey, W. JASB, LX I, ])t I. extra, no, pp 1-64 ; 

pis 1-XXX ; 1892 

Set-Mahet. 

In this communication the autlior describes and illustrates 
some terracotta figurines hnind at Set-Mahet. 


73 Jayaswal, K. P. MB, LIT, pp 148-50 ; pi ; 1932 

(1) A note on terracotta Bamayana panel of Gupta period, 
and on sikhara teni])les. 

Notice has been taken of a terracotta panel in alto- 
rcUfvo, representing a scene of the Bamayana, found in Chausa 
in Shahbad district in Thhar. The author opines that this 
paiK'l is similar in style to those found on the Bhitargaon 
temple, in Sankisa, Newal and Deogarh. It has been ascribed 
to tlie (Jupta age. 


74- JISOA, III, pp 125-26 ; ])ls XXX-XXXII; 

1935 

(2) Terracottas dug out at Patna. 

The author describes and illustrates some terracotta 
figurines unearthed at Kadamkuan, Oakarganj, Bhiknapahari, 
Mussallapur and Golakhpur near Patna in Bihar. In 
Kadamkuan a BnVimi inscription of the Asokan age (pi. XXX. 
3) lias been found at a depth of 14 feet. Regarding the 
(juestion of the Maurya level at ancient sites near Patna the 
author observes, ‘ The general Mauryan level from earlier 
coin-finds (Golakhpur l.> feet) and other experiences of mine 
extending over twenty-one years at Patna is 14 to 12 feet ’ 
(p. 126). Among illustrated specimens some (pis. XXX. I, 
XXXII. 1) have been ascribed to the pre-Maurya age and some 
other (pis. XXX. 2, XXXI, XXXII. 2, 3) to the Maurya age. 
The remaining specimen is ascribed to c. 100 A.D. The 
illustrated specimens represent female head (pi. XXX. 1), 
sun-plaque (ibid., 2), female torso (pi. XXXI), male figurine,* 
probably S'iva (pi. XXXII. 1), water cyphon (ibid., 2-3) 
and monk (pi. XXX. 4). 
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75 Kak, R. C. HANSSPSMS, pp 11-26 ; illustrations. 

Re. 14, Be. 10-11, Be. 15-17, Be. IS, Be. 10, 

Be. 35, Be. 34, Be. 63, Be. 52, Be. 66, Be. 6S, 
Be. 91-92, Be. 64 : 1923 

(1) In tin’s catalogue the author describes and illustrates 
some terracotta figurines found at the modern village ot 
Ushkar near Baramula. They ‘ were all found within a few 
foot of each <jther outside the north enclosure wall’ (p. 11). 
Those are tho earliest examples of Kashmir sculpture in the 
round, hitherto diseovered. These illustrated specimens 
represent Buddha (Be. 1-.3), Bodhfsaftva (Be. 10-11), m^e 
figurine (Be. 4, 9, 15, 16. 17, 19, ,‘U), female figurine (Be. 1%, 
115) and human fragment (Be. 52, 6,3, 64, 66, 68, 91, 92). They 
bear a striking resemblance to later Candhnra art. 

76 - AMK, pp 107-11, 152-54: pis XXII 

XXVll, XXVTIT. 14. 17, IS, XXIX, XXX, 

XXXl. 25, XXXTT, XXXlll. 28, XXXIV. 

31, XX XIX, XLl. 45, LVill; 1933 

(2) Here tho author describes and illustrates terracotta 
tilos with figurines discovered at Harwan which is 2 miles 
below the Shalimar garden in Kashmir. 'They aro ascribed to 
e. ,300 A.D. All those tiles bear tho numerals in Kharoshthl 
script. These ‘ supply a life-like representation of the features 
of those mysterious people, the Kiishans ’ (p. 111). Tliese 
tiles illustrate male figurine, female figurine, animal, bird, etc. 
At Ushkar situated half a mile away from Baramula dak 
bungalow the author has found several terracotta heads some 
of which have been illustrated. They are liodhisattva (pi. 
LVIIT. a), male head (ibid., b, d) and female head (ibid., c). 

77 Kramrisch, S. IS, ])p 11, 73, 148. 205, 215 ; pi Ill. 

12, 13 ; 19.33 

Here the author briefly deals with the terracotta figurines 
and illustrates two specimens. One is a male head (pi. III. 12) 
and the other a female head (ibid., 13). They belong to the 
Maury a age. 

78 Mackay, E. ASTAK for 1927-28. pp 73, 76 ; 

pi XXV. 6, 7 ; 1931 

(1) Excavations at Mohonjo-duro. 

The terracotta figurines—one representing male figurine 
(pi. XXV. 6) and the other human figurine (ibid., 7)—found at 
Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in Sind and belonging to 
the Indus Valley age have been described. 

79 - MIC, I, pp 338-55 ; III, pis XCIV. 1-5, 

9-14, XCV, XCVI. 1-6, 8-11, 13, 16, 18-25, 
XCVII. 4, 7-26 ; 1931 

(2) Figurines and model animals. 

In this article some of the terracotta figurines imearthed 
at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in Sind have been dis¬ 
cussed under two classes, viz., human figurines and animal 
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figurines. In course of dealing with the human figurines the 
author has shown that the eyes are generally rei^resented by 
pellets of clay, that the mouth is, to some extent, natiiralisti- 
cally treated, that the ears are made in ease of only one 
figurine and that the nose is made by a pinching u]) of a portion 
of the clay. Regarding the absence of ears in case of all these 
figurines except one the author believes that ‘ they must 
have been concealed Vjeneath the appendages of the head-dress ’ 
(p. 340). It has been show'n that these figurines put on jeweli\v. 
head-dress, etc. The author further ))elie\ es tliat many of 
those female figurines are sacred images and most probably 
represent mother goddess. It is worth noting that male 
figurines arc comparatively rare. Tlie illustrated specimens 
represent human figurine (pi. XCV. 10, 14, IK, 24. 20), human 
head (pis. XCI\’. 1, XCW 0-8, 2.3), human ma<k (pi. XCV. 
1-3), male figurine (pis. XCIV. 2-4, X(’V. 4, .■>, 0, 1.5- 17, 
10, 22, 2.5), female figurine (pis. XCIV. .5. 0-14, XCV. 11-13, 
20, 21, 20-28, 30). It is important to note that the author 
has ascribed pi. XCV. 23 to a dat(‘ later than the Indus Valley 
age on the consideration of inotlelling (p. 343). Secondly, it 
has been shown that the Indus Valley men modelled dove 
(pi. XCVI. I), parrot (ibid.. 2), dog's head with bird’s tail 
(ibid., 3), peacock (ibid., 4), panther (ibid., .5, 0), squirrel or 
mongoose (ibid., 8), hare (ibid.. 0), elephant (ibid.. 10;, monkey 
(ibid., 11, 13), dog (ibid., 10, 18-20. XCVH. 20, 21), pig 
(pi. XCVI. 21, 22), unicorn (ibid., 23), ram (ibid., 24, XCVII. 7), 
bull (pis. XCVI. 2.5, XCVII. 12-14, 10, 18, 10, 22-26), shcop 
(ibid., 4), rhinoceros (ibiil., 8 11), sow’ (ibid.. 1.5) and bison 
(ibid., 17). It is important to note that no figurine of (ow^ 
has been found at Mohenjo-daro (p. 335). 


80 - ASIAR for 102S.29, ]> 74 : i)I XW'EII. c ; 

1933 

(3) Excavations at Mohoiijo-daro. 

While excavating at Mohenjo-daro in Larkaiia district m 
Sind the author has unearthed a terracotta animal strongly 
ro.sembling horse (pi. XXVIII. e) in Dk area. It is ‘ hand- 
modelled ’ and ‘ belongs to the Late II period '. ‘ This animal 

has also been identilied in the script on th(» very early tablets 
of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia.' 

81 -- JRSA. LXXXII, p 21S : tig (r: 1934 

(4) Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 

In this lecture the author describes and illustrates one 
terracotta female figurine (fig. C) representing mother goddess 
and belonging to the Indus Valley age. 

82 - ASIAR for 1929-39, p 109 ; pi XXIIT. 17 ; 

1935 

(5) Excavation.s at Mohenjo-daro. 

In this report on excavation at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana 
district in Sind tho author has described and illustrated a 
conventional hmnan mask (pi. XXIII. 17). It is to be ascribed 
to Intermediate II period of the Indus Valley age. Thb 
similarity between thi.s specimen and one similar copper speci¬ 
men found at Ur has been noticed. 
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83- TIC, pp 06 ()8, 72, 84, 100-06, 167 ; 

pis J, J, no. 1, K, no. 8; 1935 

((5) In this work tho author briefly deals with the various 
aspects of tho terracotta figurines found in Mohenjo-daro in 
Larkana district in Sind ancl Harappa in Montgomery district 
in tho Punjab. The illiistrate<l specimens are mother goddess 
(pi. 1, no. 1), male figurine (ibid., no. 2), horned deity (pi. J, 
no. 1) and toy (pi. K, no. 8). 


84 Majumdar, N. (4. AEA^KS for 1026-27, p 1 ; 10^7 

(1) Museum notes. 

The author mentions two terracotta human heads and 
two similar fragmentary .specimens found at Buxar in Shahbad 
district in Bihar at a depth of 25 to 80 ft. helpw'tho surface. 
Tho stylo of those* specimens is typical of the Suhga age. 


85- ASIAK for 1927-28, pp 76-83 ; 

pis XXVIFT. 6, 12, 13, XXX. 4 ; 1931 

(2) Ex(‘avations at Jhukar. 

While excavating the mound at Jhukar, which is sixteen 
miles north of Mohenjo-daro in T.iarkana district in Sind 
and where clear traces of three different strata representing 
three periods of oeeupation, i.e., the latest, that is, stratum I 
belonging to the Gupta age (not earlier than the fifth century 
A.D.) and tlio earliest, that is, strata II and III belonging to 
the Indus Valley age have been fonntl, tbe author has dis- 
I'overed a number of terraeotta figurines. Tho illustrated 
spee I mens represent pig (pi. XXVIIT. 0), goat (ibid., 12) 
and bull (ibid., 13). All these have been found in Mound A 
at stratum III. The ether illustrated speriinen is the seated 
Buddha (pi. XXX. 4) which belongs to tho Gupta age. 


86 - MASI,48,ppll,12.14, 17, 33, 41,42,54, 

.‘8. 73, 75, 77, 102, 108 ; pis Xlll. 1, XV. 18, 
xvr. 14, XXI. 1-5, 7-14, XXTI. 38 , 47, 51, 
52, 53, XXXTV. 6 , 7, 10 ; 1934 

(3) Explorations in Sind. 

In this memoir on arcliieological exploration in Sind the 
author reports that terraeotta figurines have been foimd at 
Jhukar, Chanhu-daro, Lohumjo-daro, Lakhiyo, Amri, Mashak, 
Lohri, Ghazi Shah and Ali Murad. He is of opinion that as a 
class they belong to tbe Indus Valley ago exemplified at first 
► by Mohenjo-daro and Harappa figurines, with the exception 

of only one (pi. XIII. 1) which belongs to the Indo-Sassanian 
age. The illustrated specimens are human figurine (pi. XV. 18), 
male figurine (pi. XIII. 1), mother goddess (pis. XXI. 1, 
XXXIV. 6, 7), female figurine (pi. XXII. 38), imidentifiable 
bird (pis. XVI. 14, X^I. ^), monkey (pi. XXI. 3), unicorn 
(ibid., 4), buffalo (ibid., 5, XXXIV. 10), bull (pis. XXI. 7, 
10^12, 14, XXII. 47, 51. 52, 53), goat (pi. XXI. 13) and 
unidentifiable animal (ibid., 8, 9). 
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87 - ASIAR for 1929-30, pp 110-21 ; 1935 

(4) Explorations in Sind. 

In this report on exploration in Sind mention has been 
made of terracotta figurines discovered in Amri, Chanhu-daro, 
etc. Those belong to tho Indus Valley age. No specimen has 
been illustrated. 


88 Marshall, J. H. ASTAK for 1910-11, ])p 20-21 : 

j)ls X. 1-0, XII. a, 2 with tho oxooption of 

nos. S and 9 ; 1914 

(1) Excavations at 8aheth-]VD-iheth. 

In course of excavation at Saheth-Maheth in tho Gonda 
and Jiahraich districts in tho United Provinces the author 
has unearthed a number of terracotta figurines. ‘ Among the 
terracottas unearthed at Saheth, the most interesting are some 
figurines of the Gupta period, which suj)plv useful information 
regarding the co.stume of that ago ’ (p. 20). The illustrated 
specimens belong to tho Gupta and mediaeval ages. The 
illustrated specimens represent Buddha head (pi. X. 2;, human 
head (ibid., 3, pi. XII. a, 2, nos. 2, 4, 5), mule head (ibid., 
no. 3), female head (pi. X. 1), man and woman (pi. XII. 
a, 2, no. 1), elephant (yds. X. 4, XII. a. 2, no. 6), boar (pi. X. 
o), bitch (ibid., b), horse (pi. XII. a. 2, no. 10), unidentifiable 
animal (ibid., no. 11) and bird with human head (ibid., no. 7). 


89- ASIAR for 1911-12, pp 35-39, 7J-cS() ; pis 

XXII. 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13-IS, XXTTT. 17-31, 
33-44, XXIV, XXV. 40. 47, 49, XXVI, 
XXVII, XXVITI. 103-124; 1915 


(2) Excavations at 13hita. 

While excavating at Bhita in Allahabad district in the 
United Provinces tho author has imcarthed a number of terra¬ 
cotta figurines. On tho consideration of archaeological strati¬ 
fication he has chronologically classified them into five groups, 
viz., (1) Primitive, (2) Maurya, (3) Suhga and Andhra, (4) 
Kushana, and (5) Gupta and later. Figurines illustrative of 
the first group represent human figurine (7), elephant (1, 4) and 
horse (3). Figurines illustrative of the second group are female 
figurine (9, 10), pig (13), ram (14) and elephant (16). Figurines 
illustrative of the third group are a scone identified by Vogel 
(pp. 35-36) as that of the meeting of Dxishyanta and SUkuntald 
(17), male figurine (19, 22), female figurine (18), horse (20), 
elephant (29) and camel (31). In the fourth group we find pro¬ 
bably S'iva (42), Prthivl (40), human head (33, 43, 44) and female 
figurine (34, 35). In the fifth group we find S^iva and Pdrvatl 
(49), unidentifiable goddess (47), human figurine (91), human 
head (46, 54, 56-61, 63-68, 81-84, 99-101, 105-110), human 
bust (75-80, 92-98), male figurine (70, 72, 73, 85-87), female 
figurine (53, 71, 74, 89, 90), man and woman (69), mother and^ 
child (102-104), wd^^a-hoad (111), horse (113, 114), lion (115), 
ram (116), monkey (117-118, 122), bull (123), pig (124), tortoise 
(119) and parrot (120). 
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90 - ASTAR for 1912-13, pt I, p 13 ; pi XTI. 

b ; 1915 

(3) The Chir tope. 

The author reports the discovery of a large number of 
terracotta figurines at the Chir tope in Taxila. These speci¬ 
mens probably belong to the latter half of the 3rd century 
A.D. or the early period of the 4th century A.D. He has 
illustrated a few Buddha and Bodhiaattva heads (pi. XII. b). 


91-ASTAR for 1912-13, pp 14, 20, 40-4i; 

pis V. a, (1, VT. a, XXXIX. e : 1016 

(4) Excavations at Taxila. 

While excavating at Taxila in North-West Frontier 
Province the author has unearthed a number of terracotta 
figurines. The illustrated specimens represent male head 
(pis. V. a, d, VI. a), human figurine (pi. XXXTX. o, 2), bull 
(ibid., e, 1), ram (ibid., e, 3), elephant (ibid., e, 4) and horse 
(ibid., e, 5). All those belong to the Maurya age, c. 1st century 
A.D., c. 3rd-4th century A.D. There is a flofinite Hellenistic 
influence in male heads. 


92 - ASIAR for 1915-16, pt I, p 11 : pi V. a ; 

1917 

(5) Taxila. 

In this report one terracotta figurine of Buddha found at 
Mora Moradu in Taxila and which has been illustrated in 
ASIAR for 1915-16, pi. XXIV. e is illustrated. 


93-ASTAR for 1915-16, pp 9-10, 29, 30 ; 

pis TIT. b, d, o, V. a, XXTIT. d, g, XXIV. 

b, e ; 1918 

(6) Excavations at Taxila. 

In course of excavation at Taxila in North-West 
Frontier Province the author has discovered a number of terra¬ 
cotta figurines at the Dharmarajika stupa and Mora Moradu 
monastery. Tho illustrated specimens represent bearded head 
(pi. III. b), mask (ibid, d), Bodhiaattva (ibid, e), female figurine 
(pi. V. a), Buddha head (pis. XXIII. d, XXIV. b), Buddha 
seated in yogdaana (pi. XXIV. e) and male head (pi. XXIII. g). 
All these specimens belong to Gandhara art. 


^4-ASIAR for 1914-15, pp 7, 15, 18, 20 ; 

pi VII. a ; 1920 

(7) Excavations at Taxila. 

While excavating at Taxila in North-West Frontier 
Province the author has discovered a number of terracotta 
figurines. The illustrated specimen (pi. VII. a) discovered 
in Chapel R at the Dharmarajika stupa represents a human 
head and is an example of Gandhara art. 
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95 


(S) Taxila. 


ASTAR for 1917-18, pt T, p 8 ; pi IV. e; 

1920 


Some terracotta human head (pi. IV. e) found at Jaulian 
in Taxila have been illustrated. 


96 - UT, p 44 ; pi VI. b : 1921 

(9) Hero the author describes and illustrates one 
terracotta male head (pi. VI. b) found in the Dharmarajika 
stupa at Taxila. 

97 -ASIAR for 1918-19, pt I, p 21 ; pi XI : 

1921 

(10) Kashmir. 

Here the author refers to the discovery of terracotta tiles 
with figurines at Harwan in Kashmir. The illustrated speci¬ 
mens represent bird (pi. XI, upper tile) and human hgurine 
(ibid., lower tile). 


98 - ASIAR for 1918-19, pt I, p 23 ; pi XIV. 

a; 1921 

(11) Bikaner. 

The author gives an account of the report of archaBological 
excavation carried on in Bikaner by Tessitori who has dis¬ 
covered at the Pir Sultan mound in Dotheri a female torso in 
terracotta (pi. XIV. a) supposed to belong ‘ to the best period 
of the Qandhara school ’ (p. 23). 


99 - ASIAR for 1919-20, p 24; pi XI. 9,14,15: 

1922 

(12) Taxila. 

In course of excavation at the Bhir mound in Taxila the 
author has unearthed a number of terracotta figurines. The 
illustrated specimens are human figurines (pi. XI. 9), male 
figurine (ibid., 14) and toy (ibid., 15). Accortog to the author 
‘ figs. 9 and 14 are characteristic specimens of the primitive 
terracotta work of this period, and fig. 15 is a typical example 
of children’s toys.’ 


100 - ASIAR for 1919-20, pp 28-29; pi XXI. 

c; 1922 

(13) Eastern Circle. 

In this report a terracotta tablet representing Buddha 
with Bodhiaattva found at Nalanda in Bihar has been illustrated. 

101 -- ASIAR for 1920-21, p 20 ; pi XVI. 3-17 ; 

1923 

(14) Taxila. 

In course of excavation at Bhir mound in Taxila the 
author has discovered a number of terracotta figurines and 
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moulds. The illustrated specimens are mould (pi. XVI. 3, 4), 
human figurine (ibid., 17), man and woman (ibid., 8), male 
torso (ibid., 6, 7), female figurine (ibid., 9-15), unidentifiable 
figurine (ibid., 5) and cock (ibid., 16). According to the author 
‘ the terracottas illustrated in Plato XVI are all in the 
characteristic early Indian style recalling to mind the primitive 
terracottas from early strata at Bhita and other sites in 
Hindustan.’ 


102 - ILN, September 20, 1924, pp 52»-32, 

548 ; pis on pp 530, 532; 1924 

(15) First light on a long-forgotten civilization; New 
discoveries of an unknown prehistoric past in India. 

In this article the author gives an account of the pre¬ 
historic discoveries at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in 
Sind and Harapyja in Montgomery district in the Punjab. In 
the course of this account he describes and illustrates some 
terracotta female figurines found at Harappa (pi. on p. 630) 
and some terracotta animals and birds found at Mohenjo-daro 
(pi. on p. 532). 


103- ILN, Fobruarv 27,1926, pp 343,346-49 ; 

fig 14; 1926 

(16) Unveiling the prehistoric civilization of India. Dis¬ 
coveries in Sind, the Punjab and Baluchistan—cities 
older than Abraham. • 

Reference has been made to the discoveries in Mohenjo- 
daro in Larkana district in Sind, Nal in Jlialwan district in 
Baluchistan and Harappa in Montgomery district in the 
Pimjab. These specimens belong to the Indo-Sumerian age. 
A terracotta prism (fig. 14) foimd at Mohenjo-daro has b^n 
illustrated. 


104 - ILN, March 6, 1926, pp 398-400 ; 1926 

(17) Unveiling the prehistoric civilization of India. Dis¬ 
coveries in Sind, the Punjab and Baluchistan—cities 
older than Abraham. 

Reference has been made to the discoveries of the Indo- 
Sumerian ago in Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in Sind, 
Harappa in Montgomery district in the Punjab and Nal in 
Jhalwan district in Baluchistan. 


^105 - ASIAR for 1923-24, p 66 ; pi XXVII. 

4, 6; 1926 

(18) Taxila. 

Two terracotta figurines found at Sirkap at Taxila, viz., 
human head (pi. XXVII. 4) and female figurine (ibid., 6) 
have been illustrated. The former is ‘ very similar to oerUdn 
heads, also garlanded, from the mound of Akra near Bannu * 

(p. 66). 
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106 - ILN, January 29, 1927, pp 160-61 ; 

figs on p 161 ; 1927 

(19) Bengal art before the Musaln'.an Conquest: Remarkable 
discoveries at Paharpur. 

The author relates the excavation of the temple at Pahar¬ 
pur in Kajshahi district in Bengal. Here a largo number of 
terracotta plaques have been discovered. These were origi¬ 
nally placed on the basement of the temple. Some of them 
have been illustrated. 


107 - A8IAR for 1925-26, pp 72-98 ; pis XXX. 

a-g, XXXVI. a, b, XXXVII. b-d, 
XXX VIII. a, XLIII. b, XLIV. a ; 1928 

(20) Mohenjo-daro. 

. In course of excavation at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana 

district in Sind the author in collaboration with others has 
discovered a number of terracotta figurines belonging to the 
Indus Valley ago. The illustrated specimens represent human 
figurine (pis. XXXVI. a, XXXVII. b, c), female figurine (pis. 
XXX. a-g, XLIII. b), bull (pi. XXXVIII. a. XLIV. a) and 
dog (pi. XXXVI. b). It seems that the specimens illustrated 
in pi. XXXVII. d are not described in the text. 

108 - ILN, Mar(?h 24, 1928, p 477 ; 2 pis ; 1928 

(21) The storied past of India : I. Chandnigupta’s palisaded 

capital. 

The author has referred to terracotta figurines discovered 
at Pataliputra near the modern city of Patna in Bihar. He 
has illustrated two female figurines. 


109 - ILN, March 31, 1928, pp 522-23 ; pi on 

p 522 ; 1928 

(22) The storied past of India : II. Taxila and its buried 
treasure. 

Here one terracotta human head has been illustrated 
(pi. on p. 522). It h€Uj been unearthed from the Scytho- 
Parthian city of Taxila and there is a strong Hellenistic 
influence in it. 


110 - ILN, April 21, 1928, pp 685, 718 ; 1928 

(23) The storied past of India : IV. A ‘ Unique ’ monument 
discovered. 

Here reference has been made to the terracotta plaques 
found at Paharpur in the Rajshcdii district in Bengal. It 
includes a variety of human and divine figurines as well as 
many grotesque and mythical creatures. According to thq 
opinion of the author these cannot be far removed from the 
best period of Gupta art. 
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111 - A BIA for 1927, pp 1-6; figs 1, 2, pi II. c; 

1929 

(24) The prehistoric civiliz-ition of the Indus. 

In this article on the archspological finds at Mohenjo-daro 
in Larkana district in Sind the author has described and illus¬ 
trated some terracotta figurines excavated here and belonging 
to the Indus V'alloy age. They are female figurine (fig. 2), 
unidentifiable animal (fig. 1) and bull (pi. 11. c). 

112 _ASIAR for 1926-27, pp 112-13, 117; 

pis XXVJ. 1, XXVIII. 2 ; 1950 

(2.^)) Taxila. 

While excavating at Taxila in North-West Frontier 
Province the author has discovered a number of terracotta 
figurines in Sirkap. Among these figurines one female head 
(pi. XXVI. 1) has been ascribed to an age earlier than the 
Scytho-Parthian age as ‘ its modelling is more distinctly Hel¬ 
lenistic ' (p. 113). The other illustrated figurine (pi. XXVIII. 
2) probably represents Kuhera and i.s very similar ‘ to the 
figures in Mara’s army on the North Gateway at Sanchi ’ 
(p. 117). It is the ‘ work of the Karly Indian School ’ (ibid). 

113 -MIO,I.ppI^>-52;plsXII. 1-11, XIIL15, 

16, XIV. 1 ; 1931 

(26) Religion. 

While dealing with religion prevalent in the Indus VaUey 
age the author takes a number of terracotta figurines for proving 
some of his points. He believes that many of these female 
figurines in terracotta represent the great mother goddess 
and has tried to prove this point by specimens unearthed in 
Baluchistan besides the Indus Valley specimens. The illus¬ 
trated specimens are female figurine (pi. XII. 1-10, XIV. 1), 
male figurine (pi. XIII. 16) and human figurine (pis. XII. 11, 
XIII. 15). 

114 - ASIAR for 1929-30, pp 68, 91, 92, 95; 

pi XIV. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 ; 1935 

(27) Excavations at Taxila. 

In this report on archeeological excavation the author 
mentions the discovery of a number of terracotta figurines at 
Sirkap in Taxila. He haa described and illustrated some of 
them which were unearthed from the 6th, 5th and 4th strata. 
The illustrated specimens are male figurine (pi. XIV. 1, 3, 8), 
female head (ibid., 5) and a scene in relief (ibid., 7). They 
belong either to the (Jreek or the Scytho-Parthian age. 


415 Marshall, J. H. and 


Konow, S. ASIAR for 1906-07, p 95 ; pi XXVI. 1 ; 

1909 

(1) Samath. 

The authors describe cmd illustrate one terracotta human 
figurine (pi. XXVI. 1) found at Samath in Benares district in 
the Unit^ Provinces. 
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116 - ASIAR for 1907-08, pp 48, 50, 53, 55, 56, 

61, 72 ; figs 6, 8 ; 1911 

(2) Excavation at Samath, 1908. 

In course of excavation at Samath in Benares district in 
the United Provinces the authors have discovered a number of 
terracotta figurines mainly in Monastery I, Monastery II and 
in Area, north on Main Shrine. The illustrated specimens 
represent Atlant, supporting bracket, with arms above head 
(fig. 6) and a helmeted head, ‘ markedly Perso-Hellenic ’ in 
character (fig. 8) which is to be dated ‘ hardly later and possibly 
somewhat earlier than the Ist century B.C.’ (p. 65). 


117 Marshall, J. H. and 

Vogel, J. Ph. ASIAR for 1902-03, pp 150, 152, 

158,160,173 ; fig 11 ; 1904 
Excavations at Charsada in the Frontier Province. 

In course of excavation in the neighbourhood of 
Charsada in North-West Frontier Province the authors 
have discovered a number of terracotta figurines in Bala Hisar, 
Mir Ziyarat, Palatu Bheri and Ghaz Dheri. Only one specimen 
found in the lowest deposit at Mir Ziyarat has been reproduced 
(fig. 11). ‘ Probably it represents a Ndga, but the projec¬ 

tions around the head may form part of a head-dress only * 

(p. 168). 

118 Mitra, P. JDLCU, III, pp 205-07 ; 1920 

(1) Prehistoric arts and crafts of India. 

Here an accoimt has been given of the terracotta figurines 
found in the Nilagiris by Breeks, in Salem by Foote and in 
Bhita by Marshall from the standpoint of cultural contact. 

119 _ . PI, pp 413-16; 1927 

(2) The information contained in this book regarding 
terracotta figurines is the same as summarized in no. 118. 

120 Mukherji, P. C. ASINS, XXVI, pt I, pi XXVI, 

fig 2; 1901 

A report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities in the 
Tarai, Nepal, the region of Kapilavastu. 

In course of archseological exploration in the region of 
Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai the author discovers a 
terracotta Biiddha figure (pi. XXVI, fig. 2). 

121 Muniiy L. MI, XV, p 250 ; fig 26 ; 1935 

Prehistoric and protohistoric finds of the Raichur and 

Shorapur districts of H.E.H. the Nizam s State. 

The author discovers and illustrates clay figurines (fig. 26^ 
discovered at Maski and Koratgi. According to the author 
these probably belong to the Maurya age. 
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122 Oertel, F. C. ASIAR for 1904-06, p 102 ; 1908 

Excavations at Samath. 

In course of excavation at Sarnath in Benares district in 
the United Provinces the author has discovered a number of 
terracotta figurines of which the seated Buddha type is worth 
mentioning. 

123 Page, J. A. ASIAR for 1926-27, pp 139-40 ; 

pi XXXI. d, k ; 1930 

Bulandi Bagh, near Patna. 

In course of excavation at Bulandi Bagh situated font 
miles east of Patna in Bihar the author has unearthed a number 
of terracotta figurines among which two have been illustrated. 
The first one is the head of a serpent-goddess with elaborate 
coils and decorated with honey-suckle patterns and probably 
belongs to the Maury a age (pi. XXXI. d). The other is a 
female figurine (ibid., k) and probably to bo ascribed to the 
pre-Maurya age. Regarding these specimens the following 
remarks have been m^e : ‘ The terracotta figurines, of which 
some five or six varieties were found, quite different in style 
from those foimd by the late Dr. Spooner, exhibit a much earlier 
development of art than that which characterises those of the 
Maurya period. The ornaments and dress of these newly 
recovered figurines are peculiar to themselves and reveal a 
state of culture quite distinct from that of the Mauryas * 
(p. 140). 

124 Rea, A. ASIAR for. 1905-06, p 130 ; fig 4, nos A, 

B; 1909 

(1) Ancient village site at Peddamudiyam. 

In course of excavation at Peddamudiyam, a village on 
the north bank of the Kunderu river and about twelve miles 
north of Jamalamadugu in the Cuddapah district the author 
has discovered a number of terracotta figurines of which one 
parrot (fig. 4, no. A) and one bull (ibid., no B) have been 
illustrated. 


125 - ASIAR for 1907-08, p 170; pis LVII. 

34-37, LIX. 21; 1911 
(2) A Buddhist monastery on the Sankaram Hills, Vizaga- 
patam district. 

In the small village of Sankaram situated about a mile 
to the east of the taluk-town of Anakapalle in Madras a number 
of terracotta figurines have been discovered. The illustrated 
specimens are ram pi. (LVII. 34), goat (ibid., 36), bull (ibid., 
36), female torso (ibid., 37) and female bust (pi. LIX. 21). 
According to the author all these seem to be toys except 
the bull which might have been an object of worship. 

126 Sahni, D. R. ASIAR for 1907-08, p 186 ; figs 1, 2 ; 

1911 

(1) Excavations at Rampurva. 

While excavating at Rampurva, a tiny village in Champa- 
ran district in Bihar the author has dii^ver^ a number of 
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terracotta figurines. The illustrated figurines represent a 
rabbit possibly (fig. 1) and a horse (fig. 2). 

127 - CMAS, pp 281-86 ; 1914 

(2) F. Terracottas. 

In this section of the catalogue the author has described 
a number of terracotta figurines found at Sarnath in Benares 
district in the United Provinces. He hew tried to show that on 
the consideration of archaeological stratification these speci¬ 
mens should be ascribed to the Kushapa, early Gupta, late 
Gupta, mediseval and later mediaeval ages. These specimens 
represent Buddha^ Vrahahhandtha, Ganeia, unidentifiable male 
deity, Yakaha, human figurines, male figurine, female figurine, 
human fragment, horse, bull, elephant, mouse, crocodile, 
tortoise and bird. 

128 - ASIAR for 1913-14, pp 58-59 ; pi XXX. 

d, 20-25; 1917 

(3) Excavations at Avantipura. 

In course of excavation at the ancient city of Avanti¬ 
pura identified with the modern village of Vantipor situated on 
the right bank of the Vitasta (vulgo Yyath) river and eighteen 
miles above Srinagar in Kashmir a number of terracotta 
figurines represented in relief or in roimd and on plaques or 
on vessels, and of terracotta figurine-moulds have been un¬ 
earthed. The illustrated figurines are a pair of garu^a (pi. 
XXX. d, 20), female figurine (ibid., 21), female votary (ibid., 
22, 24), Oaneia (ibid., 23, 25). On the consideration of archaeo¬ 
logical stratification and literary evidence regarding the date 
of the AvantlsvamI temple near which these have been found, 
these may be approximately placed either in the 14th or 15th 
century A.D. (pi. XXX. d, 22, 24, 25) or near about (ibid., 
20, 21, 23). 


129 -ASIAR for 1923-24, pp 52-54 ; pi XXI. e ; 

1926 

(4) Harappa. 

The terracotta female figurines (pi. XXI. e) found at 
Harappa in Montgomery district in the Punjab and belonging 
to the Indus Valley age have been illustrated. 

130 - ASIAR for 1924-25, pp 74,76 ; pi XXVII. 

b-<l, f. g ; 1927 

(5) Harappa. 

In course of excavation at Harappa in Montgomery 
district in the Punjab the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta figurines belonging to the Indus Valley age. 
The illustrated specimens are female figurine (pi. XXVII. 
b-ni, g) tmd lion (ibid., f). 

131 - lAL, vm, p 122; fig 10; 1934 

(6) Archseological exploration in India, 1932-33. 

Tho author refers to one terracotta cart (fig. 10) found at 
Kosam in Allahabad district in the United Provinces. It is now 
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preserved in the Allahabad Municipal Museum and is ascribed 
to 3rd century A.D. In it we find the representation of some 
scene which might have been taken from the Mrcchakafikwm 
of S^udraka, He also refers to terracotta figurines preserved 
in the said museum. 

132 Salmony, A. RAA, tome V, pp 98-101; pis XXX- 

XXXI; 1928-29 

Statuettes indiennes en terrecuite de haute epoque. 

The author states that the early Indian terracotta figurines 
are the most valuable evidence in favour of the theory of thfc 
original development of Hindu plastic art and also lead us 
from the prehistoric plastic art to the plasti6 art of the historic 
age. He believes that the age of these specimens may be 
determined according to colour of clay. On the stylistic 
consideration he has ascribed fig. 1 (human figurine) to 
c. 1000 B.C., fig. 2 (male head) to the middle of the last millen¬ 
nium, figs. 3 (female head), 4 (female head), 6 (female head), 
6 (male head) to c. 300 B.C., and figs. 7 (male figurine), 8 
(human figurine), 9 (male head) to the Gupta age. The female 
terracotta figurines generally represent mother goddess and 
goddess of fertility. 

133 Sanyal, N. B. ARVRS for 1928-29, p 20 ; 1929 

(1) A note on the additions to the Society’s Museum during 

the year 1928-29. 

Reference hew been made of one terracotta plaque collected 
from Ghoraghat in Dinajpur district in Bengal and dated in 
the 16th or 17th century A.D. It represents Vexiugopdla, 

134 - ARVRS for 1929-30, pp 4, 12 ; 1930 

(2) Additions to the V.R.S. Museum, 1929-30. 

Mention has been made of two terracotta plaques found 
probably at Mahasthan in Bogra district in Bengal. In one (no. 
948) we find Gatie^fa and in the other (no. 949) a female figurine. 
Mention has also been made of another terracotta panel (no. 
961) found from the Jor-Bangla temple in Pabna district in 
Bengal which presents a scene not yet identified. 

135 - ARVRS for 1931-32, p 12; 1933 

(3) Additions to the V.R.S. Museum, 1931-32. 

Reference has been made of two terracotta plaques found 
from some old temples of Futhia in Bengal (nos. 1374, 1376) 
in which there are some carvings. 

^36 - ARVRS for 1932-33, p 20; pi IV, 

fig 8 ; 1934 

(4) Additions to the V.R.S. Museum, 1932-33. 

The author describes and illustrates a terracotta mother 
with child figurine found in Pataliputra and probably of the 
Maurya or pre-Maurya age. He also mentions a mediseval 
terracotta plaque found at Betna in Dinajpur district in Bengal 
in which one scene is enacted. 
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137 Sarkar, K. C. CR, 3rd Series, XXVII, pp 236 ; 

illustration V ; 1928 

A pilgrimage to the excavation site at Paharpur. 

In course of dealing with the ancient ruins of Paharpur 
in Kajshahi district in Bengal the author gives a short account 
of some terracotta figurines found here and illustrates one 
male figurine (illustration V). 

138 Sastri, H. ASIAR for 1911-12, p 137 ; pis LXIV. 1, 

2, LXVl. 8, 9 ; 1916 

(1) Excavatiors at Kasia. 

In course of excavation at Kasia in the Gorakhpur district 
in the United Provinces the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta figurines. Of these special mention has been 
made of a female deity (pi. LXIV. 2). ‘It was lying, evidently 
not in siiUy near the western corner of (A) opposite the two small 
cells which stood by the walls noticed above * (p. 137). 

139 - JUPHS, III, pt III, pp 97-118; pis III, 

IV, fig III, pi V ; 1927 

(2) Excavations at Sankisa. 

In this article on excavation at Sankisa in Farrukabad or 
Fatehgarh district in the United Provinces the author gives an 
account of some terracotta figurines unearthed by him here. 
In this connection he illustrates some terracotta elephants 
(pi. Ill) which are ascribed to the Gupta age (p. 109) on the 
consideration of archaeological stratification and which are 
votive. He also describes and illustrates one terracotta hiunan 
head of the Kusharia age (pi. IV, fig. Ill) (p. 113). In Blocks 
B and D he has found fragmentary terracotta figurines of the 
Kushana and the Gupta ages (p. 115). Besides these there 
are illustrations of hmnan heads and plaques (pi. V) some of 
which appear to be terracotta but which the author has not 
referred to in the article. 


140 Spooner, D. B. ASIAR for 1908-09, p 55 ; 

fig 3 ; 1912 

(1) Excavations at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri. 

In course of excavation at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri in North- 
West Frontier Province the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta figurines of which some have been illustrated 
(fig. 3). As regards their identification he has remarked that 
‘ whether these are very late forms of Bodhisattvas it is 
impossible to say ’ (p. 56). 

141 -ASIAR for 1913-14, pp 99, 100, 104-05, 

107, 109-10, 115-17, 123, 154-86; 

pis XLIII-XLV; 1917 

(2) Excavations at Basarh. 

In course of excavation at Basarh in the Muzaffarpur 
district in Bihar, the probable site of the ancient city of 
VaiMli the author has discovered a number of terracotta 
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figurines. The illustfated specimens are human head (pis. 
XLIII. g, h, XLIV. b, h, XLV. b), unidentifiable human 
figurine (pi. XLIII. a), female figurine (ibid., b—e, XLIV. 

c, e, g, 1 , XLV. a, e, f-h), nude male figurine (pi. XLV. c, d), 
mithuna (pi. XLIII. f), animal (pi. XLIV. d) and aquatic 
animal (ibid., f). No definite statement has been mside regard¬ 
ing the age of these specimens. 


142 - ASIAR for 1916-17, px; i, pp 12-13 ; 

pi VI. a-c; 1918 

(3) Kashmir. 

The author reports that Sahni has discpvered a number of 
terracotta figurines at Ushkar near Baramula in Keishmir. 
The illustrated specimens represent human head (pi. VI. b, c) 
and male head (ibid., a). All these belong to the Kushana and 
early Gupta ages. According to the author these terracotta 
specimens show that the semi-classical influence permeated 
from Taxila to Kashmir. 


143 - A8TAR for 1917-18, pt I, pp 22-23; 

pis XII. 6, 7, XIII; 1920 

(4) Bikaner. 

In course of excavations at Suratgadh, a town 113 miles 
NE of Bikaner, at Bang Mahal, a village about 2 miles NE of 
Suratgadh and at Barapal, a village 7 miles NE of Rang Mahal 
a number of terracotta panels representing sculptures have 
been found. The illustrated specimens are composite figurine 
(pi. XII. b), elephant (ibid., 7), Krahria govardhana dhdri (pi. 
XIII. 1), S'iva’PdrvaVi {ihid., 2), man and woman (ibid., 3), male 
bust (ibid., 4, 5) and female bust (ibid., 6, 7). It has been re¬ 
marked, ‘ A general and very characteristic feature of all these 
reliefs is the classical treatment of the drapery and of the hair 
which at once betrays the influence of the Gandhara school ’ 
(pp. 22-23). ‘ The most striking classical feature of these reliefs 
is jjerhaps the bodice worn by the women represented in plate 
XIII, fig. 7, which, with its short sleeves and armour-like 
decorations, has a very marked Roman appearance ’ (p. 23). 


144 - ASEAR for 1917-18, pt I, p 27 ; pi XVI; 

1920 

(5) Pataliputra. 

Here a brief accoimt is given of some terracotta figurines 
foimd at Bulandi Bagh near Patna in Bihar. It has been 
remarked that they have been ‘ found in the dark blue soil 
enveloping the ancient wooden rampart, and their extreme 
antiquity is manifest, even apart from the evidence of find- 
spot ’ (p. 27). The illustrated specimens are human head 
(pi. XVI. 1, 2) and female figurine (ibid., 3, 4). 


145 Springer, A. HK, VI; fig 246 

Here one terracotta female figurine which has been 
found at Bulandi Bagh in Patna district in Bihar is illustrated. 
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146 Stein, A. MASI, 37, pp 10, 13, 37, 38, 42, 46, 60, 
62, 63, 75, 83; pis II. Ch.D. 1, in. 
A.Kh. 4, VII, P.SW. c. 6, P.W. 6, P.W. 7, 
VIII. P.C. 1, IX. P.C. 17, P.W. 9, P. 262, 
X. M.M.E. 57-59, XII. K. 14, M.M.E. 61, 
XVI. D.N. Vi. 6, D.W. i. 1, D.N. <1. 9, S.J. 
68, D.N. vi. 2, D.N. vi. 3, D.N. vi. 1, S.J. 
ii. 80, XXI. S.K. 1, S.J. 69 ; 1929 

(1) An archaeological tour in Waziristan and Northern 
Baluchistan. 

In this memoir the author describes and illustrates a 
number of terracotta figurines found at Chichadherai mound 
near Draband, Aba-Khel mound near Tank, Periano-ghundai 
mound four miles west of Fort Sandeman cantonment, Moghul- 
ghundai mound nine miles south-west of Fort Sandeman can¬ 
tonment, Kaudani mound five miles south-west of Fort Sande¬ 
man cantonment, Dabar-Kot mound near Thai, Sur-jangal 
mound near Sanjawai, Sara-kala mound near Pishin. The 
illustrated specimens represent human figurine (pis. IX. P.W. 

5, XVI. D.N. vi. 6, D.W. i. 1, S.J. 68, D.N. vi. 2, D.N. vi. 3), 
female figurine (pis. IX. P.W. 9, P. 262, XII. K. 14, M.M.E. 61, 
XVI. D. N. d. 9, D.N. vi. 1), bull (pis. II. Ch.D. 1, VII. P.SW. c. 

6, VIII. P.C. 1, X. M.M.E. 57-69, XVI. S.J. ii. 80, XXI. S.K. 7, 
S.J. 69), horse (pi. VII. P.W. 6), monkey (ibid., P.W. 7), parrot 
(pi. III. A.Kh. 4) and unidentifiable figurine (pi. IX. P.C. 17). 
So far as the age of these terracotta figurines are concerned, 
the remarks of the author regarding the ago of the find-spots of 
these figurines are highly interesting. Kegarding the Chicha¬ 
dherai moxmd he has not made any remark. Regarding the 
Aba-Khel mound he observes, ‘ Another moxmd . .. proved 
xmdoubtodly old * (p. 13). Regarding the Periano-ghxmdai 
moxmd he observes, ‘ It is impossible at present to express any 
opinion as to the race or origin of the people who occupied the 
site ... But the resemblance of the motifs used in the painted 
pottery to that from culture strata ascribed to pre-Sueraian 
times at Mesopotamian sites and hence approximately datable 
is very striking indeed* (p. 41). Regarding the Moghul- 
ghundai moxmd he observes, ‘ My first inspection had shown 
that the broken pottery plentifully to be picked up on the top 
of the moxmd and among the large stones from decayed walls 
which cover the slopes, was of the same prehistoric type as 
foxmd at Periano-ghxmdai and the desert sites of Sistan * (p. 43). 
Regarding the age of the Kaudani moxmd he observes, ‘ Taking 
the evidence as a whole there seems to me little doubt that 
the period when the Kaudani site was occupied and its moxmd 
formed is later than that of Periano-ghundai ’ (ibid.). Regard¬ 
ing the age of the Dabar-Kot moxmd he has remarked, ‘ The 
accumulation of “ culture strata ” which raised the moxmd to 
its present height was the result of continuous and very pro¬ 
longed occupation during the chalcolithic period .... But our 
trial excavations have shown that the^ great moxmd ^ thxis 
created was chosen as a site for habitations, probably inter¬ 
mittently, also in later times after iron had come into xxse and 
down to the early centuries of our era* (pp. 63-64). Regarding 
the ago of the Sur-jsmgal moxmd he h^ remarked,* The chrono¬ 
logical evidence here afforded is of interest as, in conjxmction 
with what the finds in the cairns near Moghxil-ghxmdai show, 
it suggests that burial cxistoms practised dxiring the chalcolithic 
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period in this region bad continued into historical timm’ 
(p. 77). He has not made any definite statement regarding 
the age of tho Sara-Kala mound. 

147 -- MASI, 43, pp. 30, 34, 37, 44, 70, 91f, 96, 120, 

123, 125f, 136, 136, 141, 161, 163, 166f, 
158, 160, 161f, 166 ; pis I, Z.W. 6, VI. 
N.K. 4. a, P.Ch. 3, XIV. Sh.T. ii. 10, Sh.T. 
ii. 13, Sh.T. ii. 18, Sh.T. ii. 14, Sh.T. i. 15, 
Sh.T. ii. 16, Sh.T. ii. 12, Sh.T. ii. 17, 
Sh.T. ii. 11, Sh.T. ii. 19, XX. Bal. 4, XXI 
Zik. 11, XXII. Kul. 16, Kul. 14, Kul. V.i 
4. a, Kul. V. vii. 3, Kul. V. i. 2, XXIII. 
Kul. V. i. 1, Kul. V. ii. 2, Kul. V. iii. 3, 
Kul. I. ix. 9, Kul. V. iii. 4, XXVT. Spot. J. 
10, Spot. J. 11, XXVII. Men. 3, Shah. 
1, Maz. 2, Men. 4, Men. 2, XXVIII. Mehi. 
I. 9. 6, XXXI, all illustrations with the 
exception of Mehi. III. 34. a, Mehi. III. 6. 
18. a, Mehi. 1. 8. 2, Mehi. III. 4. 11, Mehi. 

III. 6. 18 ; 1931 

(2) An archaeological tour in Giedrosia. 

In this memoir the author describes and illustrates terra¬ 
cotta figurines found at the mound of Zayak, the Kalatuk- 
damb, the Chiri-damb, the mound of Shahi-Tump, Balor, the 
mound of Zik, the mound of Kulli, the Spet-damb, the Men- 
damb, the mound of Nokjo Shahdinzai, the Mazena-damb, the 
mound of Mehi. The illustrated specimens are mother goddess 
(pis. VI. P.Ch. 3, XXII. Kul. 16, Kul. V. i. 4. a, Kul. V. vii. 3, 
Kul. V. i. 2, XXVII. Shah. 1, Men. 4, XXXI. Mehi. III. 11. 4, 
Mehi. III. 1. 7, Mehi. III. 11, Mehi. I. 4. 6, Mehi. III. 7. i, Mehi. 
III. 6. 1, Mehi. III. 3. 3, Mehi. III. 8. 3, Mehi. III. 6. 16, Mehi. 
III. 12, Mehi. III. 1. 9, Mehi. III. 2. 2, Mehi. III. 4. 2, Mehi. 
III. 6. 3, Mehi. III. 6. 17, Mehi. III. 4. 10, Mehi. I. 3. 4. a, Mehi. 
II. 10. 2. a, Mehi. I. 9. 7. a, Mehi. I. 2. 17, Mehi. II. 16, Mehi. 
I. 13), bull (pis. XIV. Sh.T. ii. 10, Sh.T. ii. 14, Sh.T. ii. 16, 
Sh.T. ii. 16, Sh.T. ii. 17, Sh.T. ii. 11, Sh.T. ii. 19, XXI. Zik. 11, 
XXII. Kul. 16, Kul. 14, XXni. Kul. V. i. 1, Kul. V. ii. 2, Kul. 
I. ix. 9, Kul. V. iii. 4, XXVII, Men. 3, Maz. 2, Men. 2, XXXI. 
Mehi. III. 7. 2, Mehi. II. 3. 1. a, Mehi. I. 1. 34, Mehi. III. 4, 8, 
Mehi. I. 2. 16), cow (pi. XIV. Sh.T. ii. 13), unidentifiable animal 
(pi. XIV. Sh.T. ii. 18, Sh.T.ii. 12, XXVI. Spet. J. 10, XXXI. 
Mehi. III. 6. 15), ram (pis. XX. Bal. 4, XXVI. Spet. J. 11, 
XXVIII. Mehi. I. 9. 6, XXXI. Mehi. III. 8. 2), dog (pi. XXXT. 
Mehi. II. 2. 7. a), horse (pi. I. Z.W. 5) and bird (pi. VI. N.K. 4. 
a). He has referred all these specimens to the chalcolithic age. 


148 Vats, M. S. ASIAR for 1926-27, p 108 ; 

pi XXIII. c ; 1930 

(1) Harappa. 

While excavating at Harappa in Montgomery district in 
the Punjab the author has unearthed a number of terracotta 
figurines representing humem figurines, animals and birds 
belonging to the Indus Valley age. The illustrated specimen 
(pi. ICSLin. o) represents a female figurine kneading bread. 
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149 - ASIAR for 1927-28, pp 86, 88 ; 

pi XXXV. d, e ; 1931 

(2) Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of excavation at Harappa in Montgomery district 
in the Punjab the author has unearthed a number of terracotta 
figurines belonging to the Indus Valley ago. The illustrated 
specimens represent human figurine (pi. XXXV. d) and animal 
(ibid., e). 


150 - ASIAR for 1928-29, pp 83-85 ; 

pi XXXTII. i. 1-5 ; 1933 

(3) Excavations at Dallin. 

In course of excavation at Dallin in Montgomery district 
in the Punjab the author has imearthed a number of terracotta 
human heads from the Pakpatan canal. From Structure A ho 
has discovered one male (pi. XXXIII. i. 2) and two female (ibid., 
3, 5) figurines and from Structure B two male heads (ibid., i. 
1, 4). All these ‘ may be ascribed to about the 7th century 
A.D.’ (p. 84). 


151 - ASIAR for 1929-30, pp 122, 131 ; 

pi XXVIII. d ; 1935 

(4) Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of excavation at Harappa in Montgomery 
district in the Punjab the author has unearthed a number of 
terracotta figurines. He has described and illustrated some 
of them. The illustrated specimens represent crocodile 
(pi. XXVIII. d. 1) and bull-head (ibid., 2, 3). They are to 
be ascribed to the Indus Valley age. 


152 Vogel, J. Ph. ASIAR for 1904-05, pp 47, 54 ; fig 2, 

pi XIV ; 1908 

(1) Notes on excavations at Kasia. 

While excavating at Kasia in Gorakhpur district in the 
United Provinces the author has discovered an inscribed Buddha 
image in terracotta (fig. 2) from the site of the Nirvana temple. 
This inscription shows that the image belongs to c. 5th century 
A.D. Besides this two broken images of seated Buddha 
(pi. XIV) have been illustrated. 


153 - ASIAR for 1905-06, pp 69, 77-79 ; 

fig 2; 1909 

(2) Excavations at Kasia. 

While excavating at Kasia in Gorakhpur district in the 
United Provinces the author has discovered a large number of 
terracotta figurines. One illustrated specimen represents a 
row of four standing garuias (fig. 2). Among these discovered 
terracotta figurines he has particularly mentioned fragments 
of Buddha head and of pot-shaped female figurines and garud^ia. 
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154 - ASIAR for 1906-07, p 66 ; 1909 

(3) Excavations at Kasia. 

While excavating at Kasia in Gorakhpur district in the 
United Provinces the author has discovered a number of 
terracotta figurines. Among these special mention has been 
made of a well-preserved Buddha head. Regarding its age 
he has remarked, ‘ If contemporaneous with the inscribed 
fragment found in the same room, the Buddha image would 
have to be assigned to the early Kushana period * (p. 66). 

155 - CAJVCM, pp 198-99 ; I9/0 

(4) T. Terracottas and misodlaneous antiquities. 

In this section of the catalogue the author has described 
some terracotta figurines. These represent male and female 
figurines. 


156 - ASIAR for 1907-08, pp 95-107, 128 ; 

pi XXVII—the lower plate ; 1911 

(5) Excavations at Saheth-Maheth. 

In course of excavations at Saheth-Maheth in Gonda and 
Bahraich district in the United Provinces the author has dis¬ 
covered 356 terracotta figurines in Kachchi Kuti in Maheth and 
has catalogued them (pp. 98-107). He has arranged these 
figurines in the order in which they are found; thus their relative 
depth can be inferred from their place in this catalogue. It 
should be further remarked that a number of terracotta figurines 
have been foimd in the so-called northern and southern rooms 
which were partly excavated by Hoey. Among the illustrated 
specimens one represents the meeting of Lakshmafia and 
(pi. XXVII—^the left upper photo in the lower plate) 
and another, the fight of Hanumdn with a Rdkshasa (ibid.—^the 
right lower photo in the lower plate), both reminding one of 
Rdmayarui. It is interesting to note * that some of these terra¬ 
cotta panels are marked with numerical figures, evidently 
indicating the position which they were to occupy in the frieze 
... The figures exhibit the type found in the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period, and we may infer that this is the time to 
which these terracottas belong * (p. 96). In Sahet also a 
number of terracotta figurines have been found. 


157 - ASIAR for 1908-09, pp 10, 11, 16 ; 

fig 2 ; 1912 

(6) The temple of Bhitargaon. 

While working on the brick-temple of Bhitargaon in 
Cawnpore district in the United Provinces the author has dis¬ 
covered a number of terracotta panels. Among these special 
mention has been made of a terracotta panel in which Oafneda is 
represented as being chewed by another male figurine (fig. 2). 
He has remarked that the terracotta sculptures of the Bhitar- 
gew)n temple ‘ remind one of the terracotta fragments found in 
such abimdeuice around the main temple of the ancient city 
of l^ravastl (the so-called Kachchi Kuti) in the course of my 
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excavation in the winter of 1907-08. The Bhitargaon terra¬ 
cottas show, however, superior workmanship and may, on that 
account, be assigned to a somewhat earlier period ’ (pp. 10-11). 

158 Woodburn, A. and JBBRAS, XIX, 

Campbell, J. M. pp 44-46 ; 2 pis ; 1897 

Note on brick figures found in a Buddhist tower in Kuhu 
near Mirpur Khas, Sindh. 

In this article two terracotta figurines—one representing 
Sikhi, the second Buddha and the other Gautama Buddha— 
which have been dug up in an old tower in the town called 
Kuhu near Mirpur Khas and about 50 miles oast of Hyderabad 
in Sind are believed not to be older than the sixth century 
A.D. 


I, Addenda. 

159 Agrawala, V. S. HSCMAM, pp 16-18 ; figs 12-20 ; 

1933 

In this catalogue the author describes and illustrates some 
terracotta figurines preserved in the Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology at Mathura. He has ascribed them to the pre- 
Maurya, Maurya and Sunga ages. The illustrated specimens 
represent male figurine (figs. 12, 19, 20) and female figurine 
(figs. 13-18). 

160 Gadd, C. J. and ILN, October 4, 1924, 

Smith, Sydney. pp 614-16 ; figs 7, 11 ; 1924 

The new links between Indian and Babylonian civilization. 

The authors have pointed out the similarity between the 
head-dress of a terracotta female figurine found at Harappa in 
Montgomery district in the Punjab and belonging to the Indus 
Valley age (fig. 7) and the symbol of a Babylonian goddess, 
between a terracotta cock found at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana 
district in Sind and belonging to the Indus Valley age (fig. 11) 
and the representation of a hen on a Babylonian boimdary 
stone. According to the authors these prove the link between 
Indian and Babylonian civilizations. 

161 Marshall, J. H. ILN, January 7, 1928, pp 12-15 ; 

fig on p 12 ; 1928 

(1) A new chapter in archaeology : The prehistoric civiliza¬ 

tion of the Indus. 

One terracotta bull (fig. on p. 12) belonging to the Indus 
Valley age has been illustrated. 

162 _ ILN, January 14, 1928, pp 42, 43, 78, 

80 ; fig 3 on p 44, fig 3 on p 45 ; 1928 

(2) A new chapter in arobseology: The prehistoric oivili2sa- 

tion of the Indus. 

Here the author has described and illustrated two terra¬ 
cotta figurines found at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in 
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Sind and belonging to the Indus Valley age. The illustrated 
specimens are an animal (fig. on p. 44) and a female figurine 
(fig. 3 on p. 45). Regarding the significance of the latter t 3 rpe 
he observes, ‘ The numerous terracotta figurines, moreover, 
which portray a nude female,crowned with elaborate head-dress 
and bedecked with ornaments, can hardly fail to be identified 
with the figures of the mother goddess familiar with Mesopota¬ 
mia and countries further to the west ’ (p. 80). 


163 Sahni, B. CS, II, p 799 ; fig 6 ; 1936 

Antiquities from tbe Khokra Kot mound at Rohtak in th<^ 
Jumna Valloy. 

The author reports his discovery of a number of 8mti- 
quarian remains at Rohtak in Delhi district in the United 
Provinces. Among these remains there is a terracotta humped 
buU (fig. 6). According to the author it ‘ wae found loose, 
' below the cliff in which the clay matrices were found, and w€ia 

probably derived from the same layer ’ (p. 799). 


TI. Addenda. 

164 Agrawala, V. S. ABIA for 1934, pp 14,15 ; 

pllV.d, e; 1936 

(1) Acquisition to the Mathura Museum. 

The author describes and illustrates certain terracotta 
figurines preserved in the Curzon Museum of Archieology at 
Mathura. One specimen which heis been ascribed to the l^ufiga 
age represents a kinnara-mithuna (pi. IV. e) and the other which 
h€W been ascribed to the Kushana age represents Kdmadeva 
(ibid., d). Besides these there is the mention of a terracotta 
plaque representing Viahiam, This has been ascribed to the 
Gupta age. 


165 - JUPHS, IX, pp 6-38 ; figs 1-60 with the 

exception of figs 51, 52 ; 1936 

(2) Mathura terracottas. 

Here the author gives a chronological and stylistic account 
of some terracotta figurines preserved in the Curzon Museum of 
Archasology at Mathura. He has divided these figurines into 
five groups, viz., 1. Primitive and Pre-Maurya, II. Late Pre- 
Maurya and Maurya, III. Suiiga, IV. Kushana, and V. Gupta, 
The illustrated specimens represent mother goddess (figs. 1-14), 
mother and child (figs. 41, 46), Kvbera and Hdriti (fig. 47), 
Vamidhard (fig. 48), Kdmadeva (fig. 49), Mahishamardini 
(fig. 63), Vishxiu (figs. 64-66), S'ivadinga (fig. 66), SHva (fig. 67), 
Kdrtikeya (fig. 68), Pdrvatl (fig. 59), human face (fig. 16), 
human head (figs. 16-23, 60), male figurine (figs. 24-26, 43), 
male bust (fig. 42), female figurine (figs. 26-27, 29, 30, 31, 32,33 
a-b, 34, 44), female head (fig. 28), female bust (fig. 36), mithuna 
(fig. 36), kinnara-mithuna (fig. 37), yakaha (figs. 38-40), ndg% 
(fig. 46), and crocodile (fig. 60). He has attributed figs. 1-8 
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to primitive and pre-Maurya ages, figs. 9-26 to late pre-Maurya 
and Maurya ages, figs. 26-41 to the Sunga age, figs. 42-49 to 
the Kushana age, figs. 60-69 to the Gupta age and fig. 60 to 
the post-Gupta age. 


166 Mackay, E. BMFAB, XXXIV, p 88 ; 

fig 11 ; 1936 

(1) Excavations at Chanhu-daro by the American School of 

Indie and Iranian Studies and the Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston : Season 1935-36. 

In course of archseological excavation at Chanhu-daro in 
Nawabshah district in Sind the author has discovered a number 
of terracotta figurines among which one has been illustrated. 
The illustrated specimen represents ox (fig. 11). It belongs to 
the age of the Harappa culture. 

167 - ILN, November 14, 1936, pp 860, 862- 

63 ; figs 1, 8, 9, 11, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25; 1936 

(2) Great new discoveries of Indian culture in prehistoric 

Sind. 

In course of archaeological excavation at Chanhu-daro in 
Nawabshah district in Sind the author has discovered a consi¬ 
derable number of terracotta figurines. The illustrated speci¬ 
mens represent human head (fig. 1), male figurine (figs. 22,26— 
the left photo), female fi^rine (figs. 18, 20, 24, 26—the right 
photo), imidentifiable animal (fig. 8), ram (fig. 9), ox (fig. 11), 
rhinoceros (fig. 19), antelope (fig. 21), elephant (fig. 23), and hen 
(fig. 14). Regarding the age of the Chanhu-daro antiquities the 
author has opined that archseological excavations at Chanhu- 
daro ‘ produce unmistakable evidence of the presence of remains 
contemporary with those of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa—^the 
so-called “ Indus Valley Civilisation And here I would 
suggest that this somewhat elastic term be henceforth replaced 
by “ Harappa Culture ”, from the site where first its existence 
was realised ’ (p. 860). The author has found five archseolo¬ 
gical strata at Chanhu-daro. He has not given any name to 
the uppermost stratum but has called the second stratum as 
that of * Jhukar Culture ' for pottery, similar to that found 
here, was first discovered at Jhukar in Larkana district in Sind. 
The third, fourth and fifth strata represent ‘ Harappa Culture 
These figurines belong to the ages of the Jhukar and the 
Harappa cultures. 


168 - ILN, November 21, 1936, p 911; 

fig 37 ; 1936 

(3) Great new discoveries of ancient Indian culture on a 
virgin prehistoric site in Sind. 

In. course of archaeological excavation at Chanhu-daro in 
Nawabshah district in Sind the author has discovered a consi-^ 
derable number of terracotta figurines among which one has* 
been illustrated. The illustrated specimen represents mother 
goddess (fig. 37). It belongs to the age of the Harappa culture. 
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III. Addenda. 

169 Chandra, G. C. and 

Dlkshit, K. N. ASIAR for 1930-34, pp 116, 120, 

124,126 ; pis LI. d, LIV. b-d, LIX. d, LX. b; 1936 

(1) Excavations at Paharpur. 

In course of excavation at Paharpur in Rajshahi district 
in Bengal the authors have discovered a number of terracotta 
plaques some of which have been illustrated. The illustrated 
specimens represent Krakfia (pi. LI. d—^the extreme right 
plaque), Buddha (pis. LIX. d, LX. b), linga with three heads 
(pi. LIX. b), male figurine (pis. LI. d—the ^hird plaque from 
the right, LIV. c), female figurine (pi. LIV. d), lion (pi. LI. d— 
the extreme left plaque), and peacock and snake (ibid.—the 
second plaque from the left). It has been observed that the 
animals depicted on some plaques represent stories found in 
the Pafichatantram, 

170 - ASIAR for 1930-34, pp 128-29 ; 

pi LXII. g ; 1936 

(2) Exploration at other sites in tho Eastern Circle. 

In course of excavation at Mahasthan in Bogra district 
in Bengal the authors have discovered a terracotta female 
figurine (pi. LXII. g). According to their opinion this speci¬ 
men is to be ascribed to the ^unga age ; but Fabri believes 
that it might belong to the Maury a age. 

171 Das Gupta, C. C. OZ, vol. XII, pp 189-94 ; 

tafel28; 1936 

Remarks on a few early Indian terracotta figurines. 

Here the author has shown by a few examples how the 
terracotta figurines of the post-Indus Valley, pre-Maurya and 
Maurya ages have influenced the modelling of the stone sculp¬ 
tures of the Maurya and ^uuga ages respectively. It hcus also 
been shown that the style of sculpture does not alwa3n3 change 
in the succeeding age. 

172 Mackay, E. ASIAR for 1930-34, pp 56, 60, 61, 62, 

63 ; pi XXII. 4-6, 8, 9 ; 1936 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 

While excavating at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district 
in Sind the author has unearthed a number of terracotta 
figurines, which have been illustrated, belonging to the Indus 
Valley age. The illustrated specimens represent ram (pi. 
XXII. 4), head of bull (ibid., 5), dog (ibid., 6), imde figurine 
(ibid., 8), male mask (ibid., 9). 

173 Majumdar, N. G. ASIAR for 1930-34, p 260; 

plCXXX. 3-6, 7; 1936 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

While dealing with the archeeological acquisition of the 
Indian Museum the author refers to four terracotta figurines 
which were originally foimd in Mathura in the United Provinces. 
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These specimens are illustrated. They represent male figurine 
(pi. CXXX. 4), female figurine (ibid., 3, 7) and man and woman 
(ibid., 5). According to the author the specimen illustrated in 
ibid., 7 is to be ascribed to the Maurya age and the rest to the 
^ufiga age. . 

174 Marshall, J. H. ASIAR for 1930-34, pp 170, 

172-74 ; pis XCV. a, b, 
XCVI. a-d ; 1936 

Exploration at Taxila, 1930—34. 

In course of excavation-work at the Kalawan monastery 
in Taxila in North-West Frontier Province the author has 
discovered a number of terracotta figurines some of which have 
been illustrated. The illustrated specimens represent male 
head (pi. XCV. a), female head (ibid., b), Buddha head (pi. 
XCVI. a), Bodhiaattva head (ibid., b), deva-hoad (ibid., c), 
monk‘head (ibid., d). 

175 Vats, M. S. ASIAR for 1930-34, pp 81, 82, 83 ; 

pi XXVII. o. ]-5, XXIX. c. 3 ; 1936 
Excavations at Harappa. 

While excavating at Harappa in Montgomery district in 
the Punjab the author has uneaithed a number of terracotta 
figurines belonging to the Indus Valley age. The illustrated 
specimens represent male figurine (pi. XXVII. c. 6), female 
figurine (ibid., 3) and monkey (pi. XXIX. c. 3). It sooms that 
specimens illustrated in pi. XXVII. 1, 2, 4 are not described 
in the text. 
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S 

Sahni, B., 163. 

Sahni, D. R., 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 142. 

Salmony, A., 29, 47, 132. 

Sanyal, N. B., 133, 134, 136, 136. 
Sarkar, K. C., 137. 

Sastri, H., 138, 139. 

Smith, Sydney, 160. 

Spooner, D. B., 123, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144. 

Sprinjs^er, A., 145. 

Stein, A., 146, 147. 


T 

TesBitori, L. P., 98. 

V 

Vats, M. S., 148, 149, 160, 161, 
176. 

Vogel, J. Ph., 89, 117, 152, 163, 
154, 166, 166, 167. 

W 

Wood burn. A., 168. 


IT. Find-spot. 


A 

Aba-Khel mound, 140. 
Akra, 64, 106. 

Ali Murad, 86. 

Amri, 86, 87. 
Asthipura, 42. 
Avantlpura, 128. 


B 

Bakarganj, 74. 

Bala Hisar, 117. 

Balor, 147. 

Bangarh, 61. 

Barapal, 143. 

Basarh, 6, 14, 19, 34, 36, 62, 141. 
Bellamur Ray an Gudda, 69. 

Bes, same as Besnagar, 16, 16. 
Besnagar, 14, 16, 16. 

Betna, 136. 

Bhiknapahari, 74. 

Bhir mound, 34, 99, 101. 

Bhita, 14, 29, 34, 46, 89, 101, 118. 
Bhitargcmn, 2, 34, 39, 167. 

Bhuila, 2. 

Bhuiladih, 23. 

Bhusana, 60. 

Bikaner, 26, 34. 

Bilsar, 34. 

Birat, 9. 

Bodh Gaya, 2, 60. 

Bulandi Bagh, 3, 62, 123, 144, 145. 
Bulandshahr, 67. 

Buxar, 11, 12, 14, 62, 84. 


C 

Chanhu-daro, 86, 87, 166, 167, 168. 
Chausa, 73. 

Chiohadherai moupd, 146. 

Chir tope, 90. 

Chiri-damb, 147. 


D 

Dabar-kot mound, 146. 

Dah Purbatiya, 9, 10. 

Dallin, 150. ‘ 

Dinajpuc, 60. 

Dotheri, 98. 

£ 

Ebgodu, 68. 

G 

Gauda, 60. 

Ghaz Dheri, 117. 

Ghazi Shah, 86. 

Ghoraghat, 133. 

Gitagrama, 1, 50. 

Golakhpur, 74. 

H 

Harappa, 14, 83, 102, 103, 104, 129, 
130, 148, 149, 161, 160, 176. 
Harwan, 76, 97. 

Hooghly, 60. 

Hokupoliam Todanad, 68. 

I 

Indor, same as Indrapura, 22. 

J 

Jamui, 2. 

Jaulian, 96. 

Jhukar, 86, 86. 

Josohara, 60. 

K 

Kadamkucm, 74. 

Kalatuk-damb, 147. 
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Kalawan monastery, 174. 

Kanauj, 35. 

Kapilavastu, 120. 

Kasia, 24, 34, 138, 152, 153, 154. 
Kaudani mound, 140. 

Khan Mahi, 04. 

Koratgi, 121. 

Kosam, 6, 14, 34, 35, 131. 

Kosambi, same as Kosam, 2. 

Kuhu, 158. 

Kulli, 147. 

Kumrahar, 62. 

Kundilnagar, 20. 

Kunhakhilabetta Tuneri, 58. 
Kupgal, 59. 

Kurukshetra, 34, 42. 

L 

Lakhiyo, 86. 

Lohri, 86. 

Lohumjo-daro, 86, 

M 

Mahfisthan, same as Mahasthan- 
garh, 2, 43, 56, 134, 170. 

Maheth, 156. 

Mahuri, 59. 

Mashak, 86. 

Mask], 121. 

Mathura, 14, 30, 33, 34, 35, 62, 173. 
Mazena-damb, 147. 

Mehi, 147. 

Men-damb, 147. 

Mirpur Khas, 34, 37. 

Mir Ziyarat, 117. 

Moghul-ghundai mound, 146. 
Mohenjo-daro, 14, 48, 52. 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
111, 160, 162, 172. 

Mora Moradu, 92. 

Murshidabad, 60. 

Mussallapur, 74. 

N 

Nal, 103, 104. 

Nagari, 14, 17, 34. 

Nalanda, 32, 100. 

Navadevakula, same as Newal, 2, 
40, 73. 

Nilgiri bills, 31, 46, 58, 118. 

Nokjo Rhahilinzai, 147. 

P 

Pabna, 134. 

Paharpur, 2, 4, 8, 9, 44, 53, 54, 106, 
no, 137, 169. 

Palatu Dheri, 117. 

Pandua, 60. 

Pataliputra, 14» 34, 35, 108, 136. 


Patna College area, 13. 

Patna University area, same as 
Patna College area, 62. 

Pawaya, 61. 

Peddamudiyam, 124. 

Pehoa, 2, 42. 

Periano-ghundai mound, 146. 
Peshawar, 35. 

Pfthudaka, same as Pehoa, 42. 
Puthia, 135. 


Raghurampur, 18. 

Rajagfha, 60. * 

Rajshahi, 60. 

Rampurva, 126. 

Rang Mahal, 143. 

Rangamati, 57. 

Rohtak, 163. 

S \ 

Sabhar, 7, 18, 54, 55. 
Saheth-Maheth, 34, 88, 150. 

Sahri Bahlol, 5. 

Salem, 118. 

Sampur mound, Mastung, 71. 
Sankaram, 125. 

Sankisa, 14, 34, 38, 73, 139. 
Saptagram, 60. 

Sara-Kala mound, 146. 

Sari Dheri, 36, 63, 64. 

Sarnath, 25, 70, 115, 116, 122, 127. 
Set-Mahot, same as Saheth Maheth, 
72. 

Shah-Dheri, same as Taxila, 41. 
Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, 69, 140. 
Shahi-Tump, 147. 

Shevaroy hills, 59. 

Sirkap, 105, 112, 114. 

Sohr Dainb, Nal, 71. 

Spet-damb, 147. 

Sur-jangal mound, 146. 

Suratgadh, 143. 

T 

Taxila, 14, 29, 34. 35, 41, 62, 91, 
93, 94, 96, 109, 112. 

Tirichigiri, 58. 

U 

Ushkar, 34, 75, 76, 142. 


V 

Vata Tirath, 42. 

Z 

Zayak, 147. 

Zik, 147. 
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A 

Abraham, 103, 104. 
i^gean, 33. 

Akra, 10r>. 

Ago (Aflokan), 74. 

— - (chalcolithio), 11, 147. 

-(Earl^ Andhra), 33. 

--(Early Gupta), 34, 127, 142. 

-(Early Pftla), 51. 

-(Greek), 114. 

-(Gupta), 10, 33, 34, 50, 73, 

85, 88, 132, 139, 164, 165. 

-(Harappa Culture), 166, 167, 

168. 

-(Indo-Sassanian), 86. 

-(Indo-Sumerian), 33, 103, 104. 

-(Indus Valiev), 27, 65, 78, 79, 

81, 82, 85, 86, 87, 107, 111, 
113, 129, 130, 148, 149, 151, 
160, 161, 162, 172, 175. 

-(Iron), 46, 58. 

-(Jhukar Culture), 167. 

-(Kuahana), 16, 30, 33, 127, 

139, 142, 164, 165. 

-(Late Gupta), 127. 

-(Late Medieval), 127. 

- - (Late pre-Maurya), 165. 

-(Later Gupta), 50. 

-(Later Kusha^a), 34. 

-(Maurya), 1, 5, 34, 62, 65, 74, 

77, 89, 9‘l, 121, 123, 136, 159, 
165, 170, 171, 173. 

-(Mediaeval), 88, 127. 

--- (Pfila), 50. 

-(Post-Gupta), 165. 

-(Post-Indus Valley pre- 

Maurya), 49, 171. 

-(Pre-Maurya), 14, 29, 34, 62, 

74, 123, 136, 159, 165. 

-(Primitive), 165. 

-(Scytho-Parthian), 33, 112, 

-(Sunga), 33, 34, 50, 62, 84, 

159, 164, 165, 170, 171, 173. 
Allahabad district, 6, 89, 131. 
Allahabad Municipal Museum, 131. 
Alto-relievo, 39, 73. 

American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studies, 166. 

Ainit&bha (Dhy&nl Buddha), 57. 
Anakapalle, 125. 

Animal, 8, 14, 21, 43, 52, 63, 70, 
76, 79, 102, 141, 148, 149, 162. 

-(antelope), 167. 

-(aquatic), 52, 141. 

-(bison), 79. , 

-(bitch), 88. 

-(boar), 88. 


Animal (buffalo), 21, 58, 86. 

-(bull), 17, 33, 59, 71, 79, 85, 

86, 89, 91, 107, 111, 124, 125, 
127, 146, 147, 151, 161, 163. 

172. 

— (bullock), 16, 16, 21, 40. 
(camel), 89. 

—— (composite), 8. 

-(conventional), 14, 68. 

-(cow), 79, 147. 

-(crocodile), 127, 151, 165. 

-(deer), 63. 

-(dog), 17, 19, 21, 58, 71, 79, 

107, 147, 172. 

—— (domestic), 53. 

- (elephant), 15, 17, 19, 64, 79, 

88, 89, 91, 127, 139, 143, 167. 

-(elephant and mice), 54. 

-(fabulous), 58. 

-(goat), 85, 86, 125. 

-(hare), 79. 

-(horse), 15, 20, 63, 69, 80, 88. 

89, 91, 126, 127, 146, 147. 

-(horse with horns), 17. 

-(lamb), 16. 

-(leopard), 21, 58. 

-(lion), 16, 20, 37, 54, 89, 130, 

169. 

-(mongoose), 79. 

- (mongoose and cobra), 54. 

-(monkey), 17, 54, 79, 86, 89, 

146, 175. 

-(mouse), 127. 

-(ox), 166, 167. 

-(panther). 79. 

-(pig), 79, 85, 89. 

-(rabbit), 126. 

-(ram), 15, 19, 63, 71, 79, 89, 

91, 125, 147, 167, 172. 

— (rhinoceros), 79, 167. 

-(sambar), 21. 

-(sheep), 58, 79. 

-(sow), 79. 

-(squirrel), 79. 

-(tiger), 15, 20, 56. 

-(tortoise), 15, 56, 89, 127. 

-(unicorn), 63, 79, 86. 

-(unidentifiable), 15, 19, 58, 

59, 86, 88, 111, 147, 167. 

-(wild), 53. 

Appearance (Roman), 143. 
Archteology (Indian), 30. 

Art (Bengal), 106. 

-(Early Indian), 33. 

-(Gandhftra), 93, 94. 

-(Gupta), 110. 

-(Hindu plastic), 132. 

-(Historic plastic), 132. 
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Art (Later Qandh&ra), 75. 

-(Maurya), 25. 

-(Mediseval Assam), 9. 

-(Mediseval Bengal), 9. 

-(plastic), 10. 

- (Prehistoric plastic), 132. 

Assam, 9, 10, 20. 

Atlant, 116. 

Attitude (Baubo-Phryne), 45. 
Avantisvami temple, 128. 


B 

Baletrama, 00. 

Baluchistan, 71, 103, 104, 113. 

-(North), 146. 

Bangar-mau, 40. 

Banglya Sahitya Parishad Museum, 
50, 60. 

Bannu, 64, 105. 

Baramula, 34, 75, 76, 142. 

Barhut, 5. 

Baroda, 59. 

Baubo descent, 30. 

Being (mythical), 8. 

Bellary district, 59. 

Benares, 25, 70, 115, 116, 122, 127. 
Bengal, 1, 4, 7, 8, 18, 43, 44, 50, 51, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 106, 110, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 169, 170. 
Bes river, 15, 16. 

Betwa river, 15, 16. 

Bhilsa, 15, 16. 

Bhita pottery, 28. 

Bhitargaon temple, 54, 73, 157. 
Bihar, 3, 11, 12, 14, 19, 32, 60, 73, 
74, 84, 100, 108, 123, 126, 141, 
144, 145. 

Bikaner, 26, 98, 143. 

Bird, 17, 19, 21, 52, 53, 56, 70, 76, 
97, 102, 127, 147, 148. 

-(bustard), 58. 

-(cock), 39, 58, 101, 160. 

-(dove), 79. 

-(duck), 15. 

-(falcon), 20. 

-(hen), 160. 

-(mythical), 70. 

-(parrot), 15, 79, 89, 124, 146. 

-(peewsook), 20, 68, 70. 

-(swan), 16. 

-(unidentifiable), 86. 

-(with deer’s head), 68. 

-(with human head), 88. 

Bodhisattva, 63, 67, 76, 76, 90, 93, 
140, 174. 

Bodice, 143. 

Bogra district, 43, 66, 134, 170. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 33, 
166. 


Buddha, 2, 6, 18, 22, 23, 24, 32, 37, 
60, 68, 69, 70, 75, 85, 88, 90, 92, 
93, 120, 122, 127, 162, 163, 164, 
168, 169, 174. 

-(inscribed), 152. 

Buddha with Bodhisattva, 18, 100. 
Buddhist deity, 70. 

Buddhist mythological figure, 53. 
Burma, 34. 

-(Upper), 2. 


C 

Cart, 40, 131. * 

Cawnpore district, 39, 157. 

Central Doab, 22. 

Champaran district, 126. 
Chandragupta, 108. 

Charsada, 63, 64, 117. 

Chitorgarh, 17. 

Civilization (Babylonian), 160. 

-(Indian), 27, 160. 

-(Indus Valley), 167. 

-(Prehistoric), 11, 14. 

-(Prehistoric, Indian), 103, 104. 

-(Tripolje), 36. 

Clay sculpture, 6. 

Coin (punch-marked), 22. 

Colour of clay, 132. 

Conquest (Musalman), 106. 

Contcuit (cultural), 118. 

Costume, 88. 

Cuddapah district, 124. 

Culture (ancient Indian), 168. 

-(Harappa), 167. 

-(Indian), 167. 

-(Indus Valley), 71. 

-(Jhukar), 167. 

-(Nal), 71. 

-(Strata), 146. 

Curzon Museum of Archieology, 
169, 164, 165. 


D 

Dacca district, 7, 18, 54, 56. 
Darrang district, 9, 10. 

Deity (female), 138. 

-(horned), 83. 

-(male, unidentifiable), 127. 

Delhi district, 163. 

Demon figure, 35. 

Demonish head, 33, 36. 

Deogarh, 73. 

Deva-head, 174. 

Dhanuka, 55. 

Dharmar&jika stupa, 93, 94, 96. 
Dimapur, 20. 

Dinajpur district, 51, 133» 136. 
Divine woman type, 46. 
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Donkey*head, 36. 

Draband, 146. 

Dragon, 39. 

Drapery, 143. 

Dnshyanta and Sakuntala, 89. 


£ 

Elam, 33. 

Element (Buddhist), 22. 

-(Indo-Scythian), 22. 

Era (Gupta), 6. 

Europe (ancient), 33. 

Evidence (literary), 128. 

F 

Face (grotesque), 37. 

Farrukabad or Fatehgarh district, 
139. 

Female (bust), 22, 126, 143, 105. 

-(figurine), 1, 3, 11, 1.3, 15, 17, 

19, 21, 23, 26, 29, 33, 34, 36, 
.38, 41, 46, 52, 58, 69, 63, 64, 
67, 75, 76, 79, 81, 86, 89, 93, 
101, 102, 106, 107, 108, 111, 
113, 123, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
134, 141, 144, 145, 146, 148, 
160, 163, 156, 159, 160, 162, 
165, 167, 169, 170, 173, 176. 

-(figurine, fertility), 46. 

-(figurine, nude), 34. 

-(head), 6,19, 25, 33, 36, 74,76, 

77, 88, 112, 114, 132, 166, 
174. 

-(torso), 16, 74, 98, 125. 

-(tyj>e, classic), 63. 

-(type, primitive), 63. 

Figure (numerical), 156. 

Figurine (Babylonian), 36, 66. 

-(composite), 143. 

-(Indian), 36, 66. 

- (unidentifiable), 101, 146. 

Fort Sandeman Cantonment, 146. 


G 

Ga^eda, 127, 128, 134, 157. 
Ganeshpura, 15. 

Ganges river, 40. 

Garuda, 128, 153. 

Gedrosia, 147. 

Goddess (Babylonian), 160. 

-(fertility), 132. 

-(nude), 33. 

-(squatting), 30. 

-(unidentifiable), 89. 

Gonda and Bahraich district, 88, 
166. 

Gorakhpur district, 22, 24, 138, 152, 
153. 164. 


Government Museum, Madras, 68. 
Gupta inscription, 156. 

Gwalior, 61. 

-(State), 15, 16. 


H 

Hair-dressing, 29. 

Hanumangarh, 54. 

Hanuman and Rakshasa, 156. 
Harappa, 86, 167. 

Hathi-bada, 17. 

Head (bearded), 93. 

-(helmeted), 116. 

Head-dress, 62. 

-(female), 12. 

Hellenistic, 112. 

Hieun Tsang, 40. 

Hindu mythological figurine, 53. 
Hindustan, 101. 

Hcrseman, 1, 33. 

Human (arm), 19. 

-(bust), 89. 

-(face), 22, 165. 

-(figurine), 8, 14, 15, 19, 21, 63, 

69, 70, 78, 79, 86, 89, 91, 97, 98, 
101, 107, 113, 115, 127, 132, 146, 
148, 149. 

-(figurine, uiiidontifiabJe), 141, 

-(foot), 19. 

-(fragment), 58, 75, 127. 

-(head), 6, 11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 

33, 34, 36, 61, 64, 79, 84, 88, 89, 
94, 96, 106,109,139, 141, 142, 144, 
165, 167. 

-(mask), 79, 82. 

-(torso), 68. 

Hyderabad, 158. 

-(State), 59. 

I 

Icon (classical), 30. 

Iconography (classical), 30. 

-(Indian), 30. 

India (Northern), 32. 

Indian Museum, 2, 173. 

Indor Khera mound, 22. 

Indus Valley, 34. 

Influence (Gandhara), 19. 

-(Hellenistic), 91, 109. 

-(semi-classical). 142. 

Inscription (Brahini), 33, 74, 

Ishtar typo, 45. 

J 

Jamalamadugu, 124. 

Jemdet Nasr, 80. 

Jewelry, 29. 
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Jhalwan district, 103, 104. 
Jhukar, 107. 

Jor-beingla temple, 134. 

K 

Kachclii Kuti, 150, 157. 
KalyAni Nadi, 40. 

KSmadeva, 104, 105. 
Kaparda, 12. 

Kapilavastu, 23. 

Kartikeya, 105. 

Kashmir, 34, 70. 97, 128, 142. 
KaudambT, 0. 

Kham Baba, 15. 

Khokra Kot mound, 103. 
Kinnara-mithuna, 104, 105. 
Kish, 48. 

Kotagiri, 58. 

Krshna, 00, 109. 

-(govardhanadhari), 143. 

Kunderu river, 124. 

Kushana people, 70. 

Kubera, 37, 112. 

Kubera and Hariti, 105. 


L 

Lakshmana and Surpanakha, 150. 
Lakshmana temple, 54. 

Larkana district, 52, 78, 79, 80, 82, 
83, 86, 102, 103, 104, 107, 111, 
100, 102, 107, 172. 

Level (A6okan), 25. 

-(Maurya), 13, 74. 

Linga with three heads, 109. 
Literature (Indian), 13. 

-(Vedic), 12, 02. 


M 

Madras, 125. 

Mahadeva temple mound, 17. 
Mahayanist find, 67. 
MahishamardinI, 165. 

Male (bust), 143, 105. 

-(figurine), 4, 9, 15, 17, 20, 21, 

23, 35, 37, 40, 43, 44, 40, .52, 53, 
58, 00, 03, 04, 71, 74, 75, 70, 78, 
70, 83, 80, 89, 99, 113, 114, 127, 
132, 137, 150, 155, 169, 105, 107, 
169, 172, 173, 176. 

- (figurine, nude), 141. 

-(head), 19, 33, 36, 61, 76, 77, 

88, 91> 93, 96, 132,142, 160, 174. 

-(mask), 172. 

-(torso), 16, 101. 

Man and womem, 26, 39, 88, 89, 101, 
173. 

Man with dog’s head, 58. 


Mara, 112. 

Mask, 93. 

Mathura, 159, 164, 166. 

Mathura Museum, 164. 

Mamya dynasty, 6. 

M&y&devi, 22. 

Mesopotamia, 33, 30, 80, 102. 
Mirpur Khas, 168. 

-(stupa), 64. 

Mithuna, 36, 141, 165. 

Modelling, 46, 79. 

Mohenjo-daro, 86, 86, 167. 

Monk, 74, 174. 

Montgomery district, 83, 102, 103, 

104, 129, 130, 148, 149, 160, 161, 
160, 176. 

Mora Moradu monastery, 93. 
Mother and child, 41, 56, 89, 130, 

105. 

Mother goddess, 79, 81, 83, 80, 113, 
132, 147, 162, 165, 168. 

Mould, 33, 101. 

Mrchchhakatikam, 131. 
Murshidabad district, 1, 50, 57. 
MuzafTarpur district, 19, 141. 

N 

Naga, 117. 

-(head), 89. 

NagI, 105. 

Nal, 71. 

Nalanda stupas, 54. 

Napukur, 56. 

Na^I, 13. 

Nawabshah district, 160, 167, 168 
Nilgiri (burrows), 21. 

-(cairns), 21. 

-(hills), 31. 

Nirvana (statue), 24. 

—— (temple), 152. 

North-West Frontier Province, 
63, 09, 91, 93, 94, 112, 117, 140, 
174. 

Nudism, 33. 


O 

Opasa, 12. 

P 

Pachnai Nala, 40, 

Pagan, 2. 

Pa harp ur, 56. 

-(excavations), 7. 

-(terracotta art), 64. 

Pakpatan Canal, 150. 
PaQchatantram, 64, 169. 
Panel, 4, 39, 43, 143, 157 
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Panel (Ramayana), 73. 

Parvatl, 105. 

Parvatl river, 01. 

Patalipiitra, 3, 13, 144. 

Patna distriot, 3, 74, 108, 123, 144, 
145. 

Peacock and snake, 169. 

Period (chalcolithic), 146. 

-(Early Kushana), 164. 

-(Gupta), 6, 73* 88, 156. 

-(Late Gupta), 54, 66, 57. 

-(Later Gupta), 15. 

-(Maurya), 123. 

Perso-Hellenic, 116. 

Peshawar district, 64. 

Pir Sultan mound, 98. 

Pishin, 146. 

Plaque, 6, 7, 8. 9, 18, 53, 54, 55, 68, 
106, 110, 134, 139. 

Prehistoric, 11, 14. 

Primitive, 28, 29. 

Prism, 52, 103. 

Proine, 34. 

PrthivI, 89. 

Punjab, 83, 102, 103, 104, 129, 130, 
148, 150, 151, 160, 175. 

R 

Raichur district, 121. 

Rajasan, 18, 55. 

Hajputana, 17, 26, 54. 

Rajshahi district, 4, 8, 9, 44, 53, 54, 
106, no, 137, 169. 

Ramayana, 73, 156. 

Rangpur district, 9. 

Rattle, 56. 

R&vana, 00. 

Relief (low), 56. 

Religion (Indus Valley), 113. 
Reptile (cobra), 19, 53. 

S 

Saheth Maheth stupa, 54. 

Salem district, 59. 

Sanchi (North Gateway), 112. 
Sanjawi, 146. 

Scene in relief, 114. 

School (Early Indian), 112. 

-(Gandh&ra), 98, 143. 

Script (Kharosh^hl), 76. 

-(North Indian), 55. 

Sculpture (Indo>Sumerian )* 33. 

-(Kashmir), 75. 

Serpent-goddess, 123. 

Sh^bad district, 11, 12, 14, 73, 84. 
Shalimar garden, 76. 

Shorapur district, 121. 

Shrine (Buddhist), 22. 

Sibsagar, 55. 


^ikhi (second Buddha), 158. 

Sind, 37, 52, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 
80, 87, 102, 103, 104, 107, Ul, 
158, 160, 162, 166. 107, 168, 172. 
Sind (Prehistoric), lt)7. 

Sindh river, 01. 

Sirpur, 54. 

Sistan, 146. 

Site (Mesopotamian), 140. 

6iva, 74, 89, 165. 

6iva and Parvatl, (i, 89, 143. 
I^iva-lihga, 165. 

Sravasti, 54, 157. 

6rl, 33, 35. 

Srinagar, 128. 

Stone-sculpture (Maurya), 171. 

-(^uiiga), 171. 

Stratification (arclia*ological). 49, 
62, 05, 89, 127, 128, 139. 

Stupa (Buddhist), 37. 

Style, 49, 65. 

Sudhata, 33. 

^udraka, 131. 

Sun-plaque, 74. 

T 

Tagaung, 34. 

Tank, 146. 

Tarai (Nepal), 120. 

Taxila, 5, 22, 90, 92, 95, 99, 101, 
106, 114, 142, 174. 

Technique, 29. 

Tell Ahmar, 30. 

Temple (Hindu), 44. 

-(^ikhara), 73. 

Terracotta (Gupta and later), 89. 

-(Kushana), 89. 

-(Maurya), 89. 

-(Pre-Maurya), 29. 

-(Primitive), 29, 89. 

-(^unga and Andhra), 89. 

Thai, 146. 

Thar and Parker district, 37. 
Thaton, 34. 

Thautavvars, 31. 

Time (Pre-Sumerian), 146. 

Todar, 31. 

Tower (Buddhist), 158. 

Toy, 57, 83, 99, 126. 

Tradition (Gupta), 34. 

Type (Baubo), 40. 

-(classic), 63. 

- (Personified yoni), 40. 
(primitive), 63. 

U 

Udaipur State, 17. 

Ukraine, eneolithic, 36. 
Unidentifiable specimen, 11. 
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United Provinces, 6, 24, 25, 28, 39, 
70, 88, 89, 116, 116, 122, 127, 131, 
138, 139, ir>2, 153, 154, 156, 157, 
163, 173. 


Ur, 82. 

V 

Vaifiall, 19, 141. 

Valley (Gangetic), 11, 14. 

-(Jumna), 163. 

Vantipor, 128. 

Vasudhara, 165. 

Vodic, 12. 

Venugopala, 133. 

Vidyadhara on rhinoceros, 54. 
Vishnu, 55, 164, 165. 

-(anantaSayi), 39. 

Vitasta river, 128. 


Votary (female), 128. 
V|^habhan&t)ia, 127. 

W 

Water cyphon, 74. 
Waziristan, 146. 

Wood carving, 6. 
Wrestler, 42. 

Y 

Yaksha, 5, 56, 127, 165. 
YakshI, 5. 

Yogaaana, 93. * 

Z 

Zone (beaded), 38. 
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A type of sedentary game prevalent in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

By Charu Chandra Das Gupta. 

The object of this short note is to describe a type of sedentary 
game called Kdud-dorici i which I have collected in the month 
of January, 1938, at Kosam, a village situated in the district of 
Allahabad in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 



Kdud-dorki. 


The information about this game was obtained from a man 
called Bacchu Singhala who belongs to this village. The diagram 
used for this game is shown above. It is played by two men, 
each having eight ballets in his possession and placed on the 
points marked X and O; the central cross-point marked P is 
kept vacant at the beginning of the game. The game proceeds 
in the usual way of jumping over and capturing the ballet of the 
adversary lying on the next cross-point if there be an unoccupied 
cross-point just beyond the latter and in the same line. ^ In this 
way the player who can take all the ballets of the opposite party 
wins the game. 

There is some similarity between this game on one hand 
and some other sedentary games caUed Egdra-guti prevalent in 


I This term literally mecms ‘Catching the crow*. 
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the Central Provinces,1 Ldu-kdtd-kdti prevalent in Lower Bengal,^ 
Ndo-gutiyd prevalent in Bihar 3 and another game prevalent 
at Bargarh in the United Provinces ^ so far as the diagram is 
concerned because the common characteristic found in all the 
diagrams is that two triangles meet each other at the apex. 
But there is one very important point in which the diagram used 
for this game differs from those of the games mentioned above 
and which, therefore, makes it a new type of sedentary game not 
noticed before by any scholar. This point is that this diagram 
has a straight line, drawn horizontally intersecting the central 
point marked P, to which two vertical lines are drawn on eacn 
side and on which two ballets in possession of each player are 
placed at the beginning of the game. 


1 Journal and Proceedinqa of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N.S.)^ 
Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 211, fig. 1. 

2 Ibid,, Vol. XXIX, 1933, p. 168, fig. 2. 

2 Ihid.y 3rd series, Letters, Vol. I, 1935. pp. 410-12, fig. 2. 

4 Ibid., (N.S.), Vol. II, 1906, p. 123, fig. 6. 
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Kinship and marriage among the Goorgs.^ 

By M. B. Emeneau. 


(Communicated by Dr. B. S. Ouha.) 

The Coorgs are an endogamous community of about 40,000 
people who form approximately a quarter of the population of the 
province of Coorg, which lies in the mountains of western South 
India between Mysore State and British Malabar. They were 
originally the warrior owners of this tract and formed, and still 
form, the highest community in the social scale there (barring 
the few Brahmans who live in the province). It is doubtful how 
far they can be considered a caste in any strict Indian sense of 
the word, for they resolutely refuse to accept the ministrations 
of the Brahmans in any of their rites. No accurate ethnological 
account of these people has yet appeared. This paper gives a 
description of the marriage rites and the kinship system of those 
Coorgs who live in the central portion of the province, i.e. in 
Mercara and Virajpet and the district between these two towns 
and in Nalknad to the west; how far, if at all, the northern and 
southern extremities of the province present differences of detail 
is not known. 

Kinship organization among the Coorgs takes the form essen¬ 
tially of father-sibs. Each sib (called oka) is marked as such by 
its name, which is borne by each member as his or her first name. 
All land is owned ideally, and a great part of it actually, by the 
sib as such and not by the individual; departures from this 
ownership system, whereby an individual by his own initiative 
or good fortune and without depending on the sib property 
acquires property which he holds as an individual, do not affect 
his position with regard to the sib property nor do they give the 
other sib-members a claim upon his individual property. In 
other words, individual ownership of land is an excrescence upon 
the traditional sib-ownership. It is the sib, moreover, that 


1 This paper represents part of the work done in 1936-37 during my 
tenure of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. The phonetic writing used is in general that of the IPA, e is 
the back, mid, unrounded vowel; c and j are palatal affricates, y is prac¬ 
tically the Fnglish y. I write a subscript n at the end of a word to denote 
that the whole word is nasalized; e.g. in marvn, both the vowels and v 
are nasalized. The nasalization is best evaluated phonemically as a 
feature of the whole word and not of any separate vocalic or consonantal 
phoneme. When a suffix is added or the word becomes a member of a. 
compound (e.g. in tamma: vi*'), the nasalization does not extend beyond 
the limits of the simplex. 


( 123 ) 
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takes part in the communal affairs of village or district through 
its headman; though all the affairs of the country must have 
been conducted by the hierarchy built up on this baiSis in the 
days before the rajahs and the British government, nowadays 
it is only social matters that are governed in this way and even 
these now tend to find their settlement in the courts. In some 
religious ceremonies the sibs rather than the individuals seem 
to play the chief part, e.g. at the village Karavalebaidaga 
near Mercara at the padra.linamme (ceremony of Bhadrakah) 
in the month mi:nia:ruj, a dance called kodiaitui, is performed 
on several days both at the temple and on the dancing-green. 
In this the essential performers are a male mefiiber of each sib 
in the village, carrying each a kodi, or staff surmounted by cloth 
tied in the form of two cones with their bases together and the 
apex of one pointing upward. Each performer has his right 
arm bare and a fold of his turban hanging down his back. If 
all the male members of a sib should be unable to dance because 
of age or infirmity, the kodi must be carried by a member of 
another sib along with that of his own sib. It is the sibs that 
are represented at the performance, and individuals who dance 
in the line after the men carrying the staffs are a non-essential 
part of the performance, carry no staffs, do not wear their dress 
in the distinctive fashion of the sib-representatives, and may 
at any time drop out of the dance, which is forbidden for the 
staff-carriers. Again, in the Huttari festival (Coorg name: 
puteri), when the first ceremonial cutting of the rice-harvest 
takes place, the ceremony should be performed not at each house 
of a sib, but at their original sib-house, the traditional center of 
the sib. It is only the wide geographical spread of a sib and the 
inconvenience that would result if the far-flung families had to 
gather in one small locality that makes it allowable for some 
families of a sib to hold their celebration at their separate dwel¬ 
ling-houses. 

The sibs are exogamous. This rule has been stated by 
Ananthakrishna Iyer in the form that no marriage is possible 
between two persons of the same family name. This however 
is not quite accurate. The number of sibs in Coorg is unknowm ; 
some indication of their number is given by the fact that one of 
the large and prominent sibs is connected directly, i.e. by mar¬ 
riage of its members, with some fifty-five other sibs. But in 
the case of some of the sibs which have representatives in most 
^f the villages of Coorg, the spread over the whole country is 
of so ancient a date that it is not remembered what the relation¬ 
ship is between some of the more distant branches. In such 
oases the Coorgs regard the sub-divisions as distinct sibs, and 
intermarriage is allowed between the branches; i.e. in these 
exceptional cases two persons of the same sib-name may marry, 
if there is no known relationship between the two branches and 
if there is no more recent relationship between the individuals; 
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I said above that the organization is essentially one of 
father-sibs. The qualification is necessary since a woman upon 
marriage renounces her sib-name and her claim to maintenance 
by her father-sib and acquires her husband’s sib-name and a 
claim to maintenance by her husband’s father-sib.^ The formal 
statement of her acquirement of a place in her husband’s sib 
(the ceremony is called sammanda) is the crucial point in the 
marriage ceremony and will be discussed more fully below. 
Her membership in the new sib is of such a sweeping character 
that she may even lose her personal name and be called after 
marriage by the personal name of her husband’s mother or 
grandmother, in cases where either of these is dead and it is 
desired to preserve the use of the name in the family (rather than 
in the sib), if it is not used by some other female sib-member 
whose intercourse with the new family would be so intimate as 
to cause confusion. Even after her husband’s death the wife 
remains a member of her husband’s sib and cannot lose her 
rights in that sib’s property except by remarriage, which is 
permissible and apparently of fairly common occurrence. If her 
second husband should be a member of her first husband’s sib 
(and often enough it is his brother*), representatives of her 
father’s sib are sent for and they and the representatives of her 
husband’s sib perform the sammanda ceremony. By it she is 
given to her new husband and reacquires rights in his sib with 
a new orientation. My informant was of the opinion that 
the new rite is necessary since her rights in her husband’s sib 
are essentially co-rights with her husband. To this extent it 
seems that the family is recognized by the Coorgs as a sub-unit 
within the sib, though it is significant that the Coorg language 
has no word for this sub-unit. If the widow marries a man of 
a different sib from that of her first husband, her rights in her 


I This point may be discussed here from the comparative point of view,, 
since Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 109, has said that he knows of no well- 
authenticated case of a woman in a typical sib-organizod society becoming 
a member of her husband’s sib and losing membership in her original sib. 
The Coorg data provide a rather clear-cut case of this kind, with the quali¬ 
fication indeed that a foothold is retained by the woman within her father’s- 
sib, which may however never be utilized. It is true to be sure that the^ 
Coorgs are considerably above the level of a ‘primitive tribe’, as were the 
ancient Athenians instanced by Lowie. The organization of Coorg society 
shows a slight secondary accent on the conjugal aspect of the family 
group, in that the wife hew rights in her husband’s sib as a co-partner with 
but that this accent is slight is clear from the lack in the language of 
a word denoting the family unit. . j, 

* It will be observed that even if a widow marries her husband s 
brother, the pjrocess is not automatic, but her father’s sib mu^ be called 
in and the woman must reewjquire rights in her husband’s sib. This is 
certainly no example of the levirate. Similarly, while a widower may^ 
marry his first wife’s sister, the process is not automatic, and we must 
rule this out as an example of the sororate. Neither of these types of 
selection is either compii^ory or preferred. 
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first husband’s sib are extinguished with the formulas given 
in Appendix I, and in her father’s house she is given to her new 
husband with the sammanda ceremony. A woman regains a 
permanent place in her original sib only by divorce. This may 
happen if she is grossly and persistently immoral or if she and 
her husband are continually at odds with one another (the 
former is much the more usual cause). In such cases the aruves 
of the two families (see ref. p. 130) negotiate between the two 
parties and if both families agree to a divorce, the woman relin¬ 
quishes all claims to a place in her husband’s sib and may nevy 
regain it by another marriage into that sib. She regains a place 
in her father’s sib and keeps it, unless as rarbly happens she 
should be sought in marriage by another man from another sib. 
My informant emphasized significantly that the woman is 
readmitted to her original sib not automatically but only if the 
sib is persuaded to agree to it. In the sammanda ceremony by 
a piece of symbolism the woman retains the right of readmission 
to her original sib. The aruve of the groom’s party is given by 
her party eleven out of twelve pebbles; the remaining one is 
kept by her sib. This right to readmission is exercised in case 
of divorce or of remarriage if her first husband dies. It carries 
with it only one other right in her father’s sib, viz. if she should die 
in the house of her parents and the burial-ground of her husband’s 
sib should be at an inconvenient distance, she may be buried 
in that of her father’s sib. Children by a woman’s first hus¬ 
band always remain members of his sib, whether or not she leaves 
it by divorce or remarriage into another sib. If at the time of 
her leaving her husband’s sib any children should be too young 
to fend for themselves, she may retain charge of them until 
they attain an age when they can care for themselves, when they 
return to the house of their own sib. 

Marriage is forbidden also between a couple who are related 
to one another by descent through females only from a common 
female ancestor. There is not however among the Coorgs the 
same division of the people among female lines that I have 
elsewhere described for the Todas.^ It seems probable from my 
informant’s accounts that the relationships in female lines tend 
to be remembered for a comparatively small number of genera¬ 
tions and even in some cases to be neglected when they are 
remembered, if it is considered that the degree of relationship 
is not close enough to hinder marriage. What degree would be 
^nsidered distant enough to allow of intermarriage I could not 
'elicit with any accuracy, but it seems that three or four degrees 
might be sufficiently distant, i.e. a relationship that is traced 
back through females to a common great-grandmother or 
great-great-grandmother. The proverb quoted in the fifth 
paragraph below refers also to this type of marriage. 


i American Anthropologist, 39, 103-112. 
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It follows from the two rules that have been stated that the 
marriage of cross-cousins is permissible. Such marriages occur, 
probably with about the same frequency in all classes of Coorg 
society, poor and well-to-do, rural and urban. My informant 
gave it as his impression that it was frequently considered that 
cross-cousin marriages were more suitable than others as creating 
new bonds of intimacy and friendship between the families 
concerned. He was emphatic that property considerations have 
no part in determining the frequency of such marriages; the bride 
brings with her merely a trousseau, and no other property is 
involved. Cross-cousin marriage is of the symmetrical variety; no 
tendency can be seen towards asymmetry. While the linguistic 
terms for cross-cousins cover, beside the children of brothers and 
sisters, also such more distant relations as the children of a 
mother’s parallel male cousins or of a father’s parallel female 
cousins, my informant in referring to cross-cousin marriages gene¬ 
rally meant marriages between people of the closest relation. In 
the incident discussed in the following paragraph, the male cross¬ 
cousin who takes a part is if possible the son of the bride’s father’s 
sister or of her mother’s brother. 

That cross-cousin marriages were anciently the preferable 
and possibly the universal type is to be inferred from an incident 
that takes place at weddings. It may be described here fully 
rather than in its appropriate place below. When the bride¬ 
groom is about to lead his bride from her family’s house after 
the wedding ceremony, he may be stopped before he crosses the 
threshold by a male cross-cousin of the bride’s who refuses to 
let her leave the house until he has been given a present by the 
bridegroom. The cross-cousin may be of any age, even a child 
in arms, and the incident is now looked upon as a piece of festive 
sport. But it is significant that he says (not however in any set 
formula) that the girl belongs to him and he will not let her 
leave. The present given varies in accordance with the means 
of the parties, but usually takes the form of a rupee or a gold 
sovereign. It may be kept by the cross-cousin or may be tied 
by him in the bride’s sari as a present to her. The latter seems 
to be usually the case. 

While the evidence of kinship terminology might be invoked 
to support our conclusions in the matter of cross-cousin marriage 
nnd would fully support them, it seems to be unnecessary to 
bring this forward since the material facts already adduced 
provide sufficient evidence. It seems unwise moreover to^ ba^ 
a great deal on the evidence given by kinship terminologies in 
the Dravidian-speaking areas of India. They are practically 
identical in all the languages of the area, and the same termino¬ 
logies are used by such ethnologically diverse communities as 
the mother-sibs of the Malabar coast, the father-sibs of most of 
the rest of the ,area in question, the Coorgs and the Todas who 
practise symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, and communities 
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which practise an asymmetrical form of cross-cousin marriage. 
Until we have exact ethnological and linguistic accounts of many 
more communities of the area than we have now, any correla¬ 
tions found between institutions and terminology must rest 
under suspicion of being in part accidental and not due to a 
coordinated development of the two. The kinship terminology 
of the Coorgs forms an appendix to this paper. 

Within the group of the blood-relations of a man or woman, 
marriage is allowed only with the cross-cousin, either real or 
classificatory. This implies that within this group one may not 
marry except in his own generation. The matter was stressed 
by my informants, since in some of the Kannada-spcaking^ 
communities a man may marry the daughter of his elder sister, 
and the Coorgs wished to point out that this is not allowable for 
themselves. 

It will be evident from Appendix II dealing with kinship 
terminology that kinship terms are applied to many more people 
than actual blood-relations (see especially App. II, 7). The 
ramifications tend to become very wide-spread, especially when 
marriages take place outside of the blood-group, and when a man 
marries more than once; e.g. in the latter case, a man’s step¬ 
mother is called cikavve, her sister is called by the same term^ 
the husband of this lattey woman is ayye, and his children, 
whether by this woman or by another wife, are called by terms 
for ‘brother’ and ‘sister’, though they are in no way blood- 
relations to oneself. It remains to ask whether in such cases 
the Coorgs apply in the field of marriage the dictum: like designa¬ 
tions involve like social relations.^ My informant (not the same 
gentleman from whom most of the information in this paper was 
obtained) said that the rule should apply that marriage is prohi¬ 
bited between any two persons who apply to one another brother- 
sister terms or terms denoting relationships between different 
generations. This rule however is not adhered to in practice and 
it was easy to call to mind in a few moments half-a-dozen cases 
where marriages had taken place between persons related in 
this way by terminology but unrelated in blood. The rules that 
must not be broken are those two stated above: the sibs are 
exogamous, and marriage is forbidden between a couple who are 
related to one another by descent from a common female ancestor 
through females only. On the history of this disregard of ter¬ 
minological relationships little information was gained. My 
informant’s guess that it is due to the influence of education and 
the ‘British example’, and so is a very modern thing, is of little 
value. Of the cases mentioned none could have occurred more 
than half-a-century ago. But, since there was no mention of 
any opposition to any of these marriages, it is probable that such 


1 Lowie, Primitive Societyt p. 148. 
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marriages had been taking place for many years before that time. 
It is of some significance too that a proverb was quoted illustrat¬ 
ing this matter: nandoikuj mande ille, kodavekui ca:ce file 
‘the crab has no head, the Coorg has no regard for kinship 
terms’. Such a proverb implies a rather long liistory for the 
social phenomenon in question. One factor making for disre¬ 
gard of what is obviously felt to be a rule of some validity is 
worth mentioning. In many cases a strict application of the 
rule would make it almost impossible for a man to find a suitable 
wife, even in a community of such a size as the Coorgs, and it 
must often be extremely convenient and even advantageous to 
all parties to disregard a brother-sister relationship which is 
based in no way on blood and may be felt as almost fictitious. 

The age at which marriage takes place among the Coorgs 
is a matter for statistical investigation. It can only be said 
that girls are not married until after puberty and usually not- for 
a number of years thereafter. The marriage song in main 
outline and in many of the details is traditionally fixed, needing 
to be adapted for any wedding only by inserting the appropriate 
names; it must be of considerable age and where it describes a 
diflfercnt state of affairs from those now in vogue may be adduced 
as evidence of an older stage of the institutions in question, 
allowing for the possibility that it may be describing an ideal 
rather than any state that had an actual existence previously. 
In the song the girl who becomes the wife of the young man 
whose marriage is described is married five years after puberty. 
My informants are of the opinion that this represents an ideal, 
which is rather faithfully lived up to. Certainly marriages before 
the age of 17 or 18 years for the girl and before the age of 20 
for the man are rather rare. It may be noted also that among 
the more well-to-do Coorgs it sometimes happens that a girl 
never marries. This may occur for various reasons, perhaps the 
first of which is that young men of the equivalent social status, 
for the same reasons that operate in Western society, find mar¬ 
riage economically difficult and tend to marry at a later age than 
is customary in other groups of the Coorgs. Consequently, a 
girl may not be asked for when she is in the full bloom of youth 
and gradually comes to be less desirable in comparison with 
younger girls. When this happens, a girl of this class may 
decide that it is better to stay in her own sib and wield there the 
influence that comes with advancing years and experience rather 
than snatch at any chance of marriage and enter into an unfami¬ 
liar environment where she will occupy for a long time, if not 
for the rest of her life, a position of secondary imjwrtance. If 
she arrives at such a decision, being a woman of sufficient strength 
of will to do so, she will undoubtedly be a strong enough character 
to persuade her family to agree with her. No stigma wiU attach^ 
to her in consequence which cannot be overcome with time and 
patience. 
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The marriage is at present arranged by the families of the 
young people. The family of the young man approaches the 
family of a girl who is considered a suitable match and after 
much discussion arrangements are made; the girl is informed of 
them and in most cases she acq[uiesces. The authority of the 
family is ideally supreme. Young people have many oppor¬ 
tunities of meeting, or at least of seeing one another, and as we 
should expect, matches that are not likely to be’ endurable are 
tacitly avoided by the elders of the family. Cases are known 
however where a girl has refused the arranged marriage and for 
various reasons elder members of her family have agreed with 
her and prevented the marriage; cases are also known where a 
young man after suggesting for himself a particular girl and 
carrying with him most of the other members of his family 
has found opposition from an elderly female member who dis¬ 
approves of the girl and he has had to give up his idea. Life in 
a joint family, as is well known in other parts of India, is a matter 
of the adjustment of conflicting stresses. The evidence of the 
marriage song seems to show that at some time in the past a 
young man went out himself to look for a suitable girl and settled 
the matter himself, without reference to his family until the time 
for the formal arrangement arrived. There is probably some 
historical truth in the account, but the period at which this 
was the custom is not known. Richter’s account of 1870 im¬ 
plies, though it does not mention explicitly, a state of things 
like that at the present day. 

When a marriage is to be formally arranged and fixed, the 
aruve^ of the young man’s family accompanied by representatives 
of this family, e.g. the man’s father, his elder brother, or a brother- 
in-law, go to the house of the girl’s family. There they meet 
the aruve and the representatives of the girl’s family. Formally 
the man’s party declare that he will marry the girl and the girl’s 
party that they will give the girl, and the aruves guarantee that 
their respective parties will hold to the agreement. The cere¬ 
mony is performed in the nellaki of the house, i.e. the portion of 
the central hall opposite the door, where a lamp hangs. It is 
regarded a§ the sacred part of the house and apparently the 
sanctity centers in the lamp, before which prayers are offered 
in the evening to the ancestors of the sib (or nowadays to any 
other gods in addition). Most of the ceremonies to be described 


1 Two sibs stand in mutual relationship to one another, so that ecush 
provides an aruv§ for the other on certain ceremonial occasions. Their 
duties in connexion with marriages are described in the. text. At a fimeral 
the aruvd is present and seems to have been originally entrusted with 
supervision of the ceremonial. At present the office tends to become a 
mere formality and the aruvS does not necessarily come from the traditional 
sib. The man of the traditional sib is called mannaruvd ‘land-aruvS one 
who is engaged for the occasion only is ponnaruvd ‘gold-aruvS* and this 
term seems to carry with it some derogatory connotation. 
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are performed at the nellaki. After this formal arrangement of 
the marriage neither party mAy withdraw from their agreement. 

As soon afterwards as all the preparations have been made, 
a variable period but seldom more than a month or two later, 
the wedding takes place. The Coorg season for weddings is 
between the end of the paddy-harvest and the breaking of the 
S.-W. monsoon, i.e. during the months of April and May. In 
ancient times any other period was inconvenient and even with 
the advent of transportation by motorbus and automobile no 
change has taken place. The day for the marriage is frequently 
fixed nowadays by an astrologer (kanie), and the song gives 
ample recognition to this, though in this it may reflect the condi¬ 
tions of the last few centuries rather than of more ancient times. 
The ceremonies take place at the houses of the bride and bride- 
gi'oom respectively. Ideally these should be the traditional 
central houses of the respective sibs (called a3niujmane). In 
very many cases however these houses are most inaccessible and 
perhaps not even occupied, and in such cases the actual dwelling- 
houses of the families are the scene of the ceremonies. 

The wedding ceremonies are now to be described. On the 
first day each of the two persons to be married goes through the 
mu:rta ceremony in the house of his or her family. It is essen¬ 
tially a ceremony in which the person is blessed and prosperity 
and fertility are ensured by the sprinkling of rice on the person 
and feeding him or her with milk by the members of his or her 
father’s and mother’s sibs. Early on the following morning the 
bridegroom arrives at the bride’s house. Rice is again sprinkled 
and milk fed, to the bridegroom by members of the bride’s 
father’s sib, to the bride by members of the bridegroom’s father’s 
sib. Then follows the sammanda ceremony, by which the bride 
is made a member of her husband’s sib. This is the essential 
ceremony of the marriage. The bride is then conducted from 
her house, being stopped as she leaves by her male cross-cousin, 
and is brought to her husband’s house. There she performs the 
ceremony of carrying water into the house, as an earnest of the 
household duties that she will perform as a wife in this house. 
On that night the marriage is consummated. Details of the 
various ceremonies now follow. 

On the first day of the wedding two separate but identical 
ceremonies called mu:rta are held, one at the bride’s house the 
other at the bridegroom’s. To each all the members of the 
respective sib and of the original sib of the mother of the central 
figure of the ceremony and all the members of the village sibs 
are invited. Preparations for the affair, cooking, cleaning and 
the like, have previously been made by the members of the house 
assisted by the closest or even by all of the sib-members. The 
bridegroom bathes on this morning in the bath-house; sevei\ 
married women, who are not widows, from among his relatives, 
e.g, his sisters, his mother’s and father’s sisters, his uncles 
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wives, but not his brothers’ wives, unless they are much older 
than himself,^ must pour over him one pot of water each. After 
this he is arrayed in full Coorg dress, including the turban, dagger, 
and sword, and puts on heavy bangles and neck-chains. His 
long coat (kupia) should be white, as all such garments were 
anciently. The bride likewise is bathed by women and girls 
from among her relatives, no one being barred from this office 
except widows. She is dressed in her best sari and headcloth and 
decorated with a great number of ornaments, toe and finger 
rings, earrings, necklaces and chains, and hair-ornamenjs. 
When the guests have all arrived in the early morning (all wearing 
Coorg dress, though the men need not wear Vhite coats), the 
bride and groom in their respective houses are brought forth 
into the nellaki. Each is wearing in addition to their full dress 
a cloth over the head, the bride’s covering her face but left un¬ 
fastened in front. Each, conducted by a near relative or friend 
of the same sex (in the man’s case frequently the husband of his 
sister, in the woman’s the wife of her brother), circles three times 
in clockwise direction a stool between two standing lamps and 
then is seated facing to the cast on the stool, which has been 
covered with a cloth. The nellaki was anciently the place for the 
ceremony; at present it often takes place in the yard of the house 
in a pandal built for the occasion and fitted with the stool and two 
standing lamps, but not with a hanging lamp. This shift of 
scene is due to the fact that the house is frequently too small to 
accommodate all the guests. During the ceremony four Coorg 
musicians beat on drums and sing the wedding song (this I hope 
to present and discuss hnguistically elsewhere). 

When the central figure of the ceremony is seated, his or 
her mother, or if the mother is dead or a widow, the eldest 
married woman in the sib who is not a widow, stands in front 
of him or her. She takes from a large flat plate of rice a handful 
and throws some first to the hanging lamp, apparently as an 
offering to the ancestors of the sib (if the ceremony is outside in 
the pandal, this is omitted), then over her head towards the sun; 


1 Younger ones are said to be restrained by shyness, but the fact is 
that they are women who are referred to as macim and are possible spouses 
of the man, in case they should be widowed and he should become a widow¬ 
er. Such relatives of a man, viz. all those whom he classes as macini 
and mamm3, whether they are blood-relations (i.e. cross-cousins) or re¬ 
lated merely by marriage, are the subjects of taboos with relation to 
him. They begin to operate when both parties have attained puberty. 
They may not touch one another, except in case of real necessity, nor 
may they sit on the same bench. Other specific taboos operating between 
these cross-cousins seem to be lacking, since in general Coorg men and 
women observe about the same taboos in speech and action that are 
observed in polite circles in western society. The specific taboos do not 
operate between any other classes or relatives; it may be observed that 
the taboo on touchi^ is merely a very small extension of the usual reluc¬ 
tance of a Coorg man to touch a woman. 
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with both hands then a little is sprinkled on the seated’ person 
successively at the joints of knees, elbows and shoulders; and 
finally on the head. Then she takes a small brass vessel (called 
kujn^) with a long spout, which is filled with milk, puts the 
spout through the open front of the veil to the mouth of the 
person, who drinks a little. Then she puts some money contained 
in a small bag into the hand of the person, and nowadays at least 
sprinkles rice into his lap, though this is unnecessary. The groom 
or bride then bends forward and three times touches the feet 
of the mother, after each touch putting the joined hands to 
his or her forehead. During this salutation the mother puts 
both hands on the child’s head in blessing and ends by joining 
her hands and bringing them to her forehead. The mother is 
followed by all female relatives in some approach to an order by 
seniority and by the female guests in turn, and each goes through 
the same ceremony, the only difference being that gifts are pre¬ 
sented without being enclosed in a bag. Widows are not de¬ 
barred from performing the ceremony. If the female is younger 
than the bride or groom, the salutation made by touching the 
feet is performed by the guest and not by the bride or groom. 
After the women have finished, the men do the same thing, the 
first being the father, or if he is dead, the eldest male member 
of the sib, followed by the other male members of the sib in some 
approach to order by seniority and by other relatives and the 
male guests. The bride or groom is then conducted from the 
nellaki or from outside the house to his or her own room, and all 
the relatives and guests proceed to feast, first the men, then the 
women, and finally the servants of the house (who belong to the 
Holeya [poleye] caste). 

After the feast the guests are dismissed with the usual 
salutations (generally an abbreviated form of the salutation 
described above). Somewhat more formality attends the de¬ 
parture of the male members of the sib to which the mother of 
the bride or groom respectively originally belonged. They are 
conducted with music to the small pasture near the house and 
are seated there on mats. They are given betel and such light 
refreshments as sweets. Then a Coorg sword (odikati) is offered 
to the eldest member of this sib with an invitation to cut down 
three plantain stems that have been fixed in the earth. Since 
each stem is nearly a foot thick and cutting each across with one 
slanting blow is a matter of strength and knack, he usually 
hands the sword to some younger member of his party who cuts 
them. It is said to be mark of respect to offer the sword, and 
likewise a matter of honour to cut the stems cleanly. At 
present the wiiole affair is treated rather jestingly and it is said 
that foreign bodies are inserted into the stems to make the stroke 
a more difficult matter. The sword is a weighty and well-* 
balanced weapon and those stems that I have seen after they 
were cut had been neatly and accurately severed with one blow. 
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After this ceremony of dismissal the guests generally nowadays 
return to the house for further conviviality. 

The bridegroom spends such part of the night as may be 
necessary in travelling to the bride’s house so that he may 
arrive about four or five o’clock in the morning. All the time 
previously he has spent in his own room and has not removed 
any article of his dress (it is said to bring bad luck if he or the 
bride takes off a single article of clothing or ornament until the 
two of them are together in his room on the following night). 
The bride meanwhile has got what sleep she can in her room jn 
her own house. The bridegroom is accompanied by his aruve 
and a party of his sib-members, including females. His mother 
and father stay at home to await the arrival of him and the 
bride. One of the girls or women of the party carries a basketry 
box (po:lia) filled completely with an odd number of measures 
of rice, an odd number of coconuts, some plantains, jaggery, 
betel-leaf and arecanut, and a kujndi of milk such as was used at 
the ceremonies of the previous day. This she is supposed to 
carry all the distance, but the requirement is fulfilled if she 
carries it out of her house and then hands it to a servant or a 
male of the party, who again hands it to her when the bride’s 
house is reached. She then hands it to a girl or woman of the 
bride’s house who carries it inside. The pot of milk is used in 
the following joint-ceremony by the bridegroom’s sib-members 
in feeding the bride. The other articles seem to have no part 
in the ceremony but are left at the bride’s house. When the 
bride finally goes to her husband’s house after her visit to her own 
home, she brings with her the box filled with eatables. 

When the groom’s party reaches the bride’s house they are 
met by the bride’s party and salutations are exchanged. They 
go to the pasture near the house and six plantain stems are cut 
through by the bridegroom or a member of his party in the same 
manner as three were cut at each house in the dismissal of the 
members of the bride’s and groom’s mother’s sibs.^ Then the 


1 This cutting of plantain stems by the bridegroom’s party has been 
conjectured to be a vestigial trace of marriage by capture. It seems 
highly doubtful however whether this can be the case. If only the bride¬ 
groom’s party cut stems on arriving at the bride’s house and the bride’s 
on arriving at the bridegroom’s house, we might consider that we had 
s 3 mibols of the bride’s abduction and an attempt at rescue by her relatives. 
It will be noticed however that during the course of the wedding cere¬ 
monies there are altogether four occasions when plantain stems are cut. 
The bridegroom or some member of his party cuts six, some member of 
the bride’s party cuts six, and the other two sibs most nearly interested, 
those of the groom’s and bride’s mothers, each cut three, the eldest male 
member being the person to whom the sword is offered. Considering that 
the Coorg marriage system was originally in €tll probability one of cross- 
cousin marriages, we may work out the complicated possibilities and it 
will be found that the present details as to who ciits the plantain stems 
and at which house they are out, lend no support to a theory that Coorg 
marriage was originally one of capture. We may conjecture of course that 
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parties go to the house and eat a meal. After this the bride¬ 
groom is seated in the nellaki on a stool, the bride is brought out 
and seated on a stool near him, and a joint-ceremony of rice¬ 
sprinkling, milk-feeding and giving of gifts takes place. The 
bride’s mother, or her substitute as on the previous day, first 
performs the ceremony for the bridegroom and is followed by 
all the members of the party of the bride, while at the same time 
the ranking male member of the bridegroom’s sib is doing it 
for the bride, followed by all the members of the bridegroom’s 
party. After all have done the ceremony, the bridegroom is 
rais^ up by the man who has acted as his supporter on the pre¬ 
vious day and performs the ceremony for the bride. He then 
takes her hand and raises her from her stool. She at once runs 
into the kitchen and stands there, waiting modestly. 

At this point the two parties, bridegroom’s and bride’s, 
separate and form two lines facing one another. A formal 
conversation takes place between the parties whereby the bride¬ 
groom’s party admit the bride as a member of their sib and the 
aruvfts undertake their duties, the one belonging to the bride¬ 
groom’s sib that he will see that the bride is treated well, the one 
belonging to the bride’s sib that if she returns to her father’s 
house and refuses to rejoin her husband he will initiate a set¬ 
tlement of the matter. This, the sammanda, is the central 
point of the ceremonies. Before it has taken place, the bride 
is not yet married; after it, she is a member of her husband’s 
sib even if her husband should die before the physical consum¬ 
mation of the marriage. The text of the necessary formulas will 
be given here; in practice other words may be added at various 
points, e.g. in the lists of things to which the bride acquires a 
right, but none, or very few of the words given, may be omitted. 
The names given in this text are those of my informant and his 
first wife; in the case of the aruves the sib names are correct, 
but the personal names are merely type-names. A member of 
the bride’s party who knows the words begins: dandoi kade 
na:do:nu: danduj kade bendu: aqgenaruvenu: ^ satliu santa:na 


these present details are not original, but a reconstruction which attempted 
to reconcile cross-cousin marriage and marriage by capture by meddling with 
the known details in the matter of cutting down the plantain stems would 
be in the highest degree conjectural. My informants say that in all cases 
the sword is offered to do honour to the recipient’s party. ^ It seems most 
reasonable to suppose that it is a vestigial trace, not of marriage by capture, 
but of the warlike tradition of the Coorgs. E^h sib concerned nearly 
in the marriage is given an opportumty to show its ability with the sword, 
the chief traditional weapon of the Coorgs, with which enemies were be¬ 
headed, and the two sibs concerned most nearly are given the opportunity 
to cut double the number. It is in order to refer for a general critique of 
the marriage by capture theory to Kalph Linton, Th^ Study of Man, 

pp. 180-81. ... 

I angS is a traditional part of the phrase; its meaning is unknown to 
the Coorgs, but is conjectured to be the same as that of aruvd. 
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kuidui kutumba sarlai beci nindirra:. ‘People of the district 
in two parties and relatives in two parties and aruves, people 
of the lineages and blood relations, the assembly and the sibs, 
have you formed lines and stood ? * 

A member of the bridegroom’s party answers! nindirtui 
‘they have stood’. 

Speaker of hride^s party: a:naka ko:dand(a) okada 
taggamme: nd(iu) ennuve kannina kuj:tiand(a) okada 
kailape: nd(uj) ennuve baymbegguj tandu: ben^u: 
parandituj tapa kovva: nd(aj) aiyitui nailui mu:rta 
noititui inderketuj dinatuilui maggoifa kuricituj induj 
maijgail(a) a:di bandalli taggamme: nd(uj) ennuve 
kannina ka:]ape: nd(uj) ennuve baymbegguj sammanda 
kodujkanalla. 

‘If so, in the matter of the girl called Taggamme of the 
Kordanda sib and the man called Karlape of the Kujitianda 
sib, having made an offer of marriage and relationship, having 
agreed saying that they would give and they would receive, 
having looked for an auspicious day and moment, and eight 
days before today having formally arranged the marriage, now 
today when the marriage procession has come, let us give the 
girl called Taggamme to the man called Karlape, giving her 
rights in his sib (sammanda).’ - 

Speaker of hridegroonCs party: kodujka. 

‘Let us give.’ 

Speaker of bride*s party: arcerggi kuj:tiand(a) okada 
kerkui ninde gurumane narloi ke:t(uj) aramane nirruj 
balipe kanatare nurraryira batti ^ burmi nurruj kanda * barne 
upela nerggi noga taye tarai allate bu:mir(a) arka erka e:kad(a) 
erri kunditere kurda sammanda koduitirar, 

‘If so, of the Kujrtianda sib, the ancestors’ shrine® which 
stands to the east (of the dwelling-house), the palace (=house) 
with its four buildings (round the central court), the well where 
they draw water, the arable land of 100,000 measures, the pasture 
land of 100 pieces, the plough with which they plough, the yoke, 
the harrow, the yoke-rope, and besides that, of the arable land 
the large paddy-field, the paddy-nursery, the banks of the paddy- 
nursery, the manure-pit, all did you give her as her rights in the 
sib?’ 


1 More usually a: 3 ura bati ‘1000 measures’. 

2 More usually patui ka.];L<;iUi * 10 pieces *. 

s Usue^y in ordinary speech called kaymada; each original sib-house 
(aynujmane) has such a shrine of its ancestors, supposedly on the site where 
the first ancestor wew buried and frequently enough actuedly containing 
a tomb. 
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Speaker of bridegroom^a party: koduitatui. 

‘We gave.’ 

Speaker of bride's party: okuve kala kalatujlui bo:ti 
cita:ril(uj) aki kommel(iu) upiu tuyyatiu maju karavatui 
puji kalatujlui pa:ra bindigel(uj) enne baranilui ney allate 
kadacekalluj ammikalliu birjuve kalliu meypel(a) ojake 
ca^uve ra:te bakatiu gudda kaicuve gaflji koituve cembui 
katuve pu}}i kujipela pa:re atakotui kadiucikotuj meype 
kotuj puflikotoi ku:da sammanda kodaitira:. 

‘The floor where they thresh, the post on the threshing- 
floor (round which the cattle go in treading the grain), the rice 
in the storehouse, the salt in the basket, the chillies in the big 
store-basket, the vinegar in the pot, the chutney in the pot, the 
oil in the large vessel, the ghee in the pot, and besides that, the 
stone mortar and pestle, the roller grinding-stone, the stones with 
which they grind, the wooden pestle with which they pound 
paddy, the pounder which they tread, the bath-house in the lane, 
the boiler which they heat, the pot with which they dip, the fuel 
which burns, the tiled floor where they bathe, the cattle-shed, 
the calf-shed, the shed where they pound paddy, the fuel-shed, 
all did you give as her rights in the sib ? ’ 

Speaker of bridegroom's party: ko^ujtatuj. 

‘We gave.’ 

Speaker of bride's party: e:lato:ta ka:pito:ta pu}ito:ta 
ba:}eto:ta teggujto:ta injito:ta manjatorta panjeto.ta ku:da 
sammanda kodujtira:. 

‘The cardamom-plantation, the coffee-plantation, the orange- 
plantation, the plantain-plantation, the coconut-plantation, the 
ginger-plantation, the turmeric-plantation, the vegetable-garden, 
all did you give as her rights in the sib ? ’ 

Speaker of bridegroom's party: kodoitatuj. 

‘We gave.* 

Speaker of bride's party: ne:ti ketuve matuj birdi ketuve 
kati maggajape guddali cuki po:ne co:m6 madici po:ne 
po:ri patuiku^i arjuj paytaketoi patui karapa paymbati 
nelluj nell(uj) a]ape pa:ni koci alape se:rui aki alape mama 
nedelui to:kuj mudeluj ba:}ui amilui kati tarkume ta{ia 
tu:kujn6 boUca cu:daik(ui) iriumbuj oupdekiu modaluj 
ondujtotui nu:ro:la sammanda kodoitadallate kuj:tiand(a) 
oka^a katujl(uj) ajje totujluj kuMi oleket(uj) ajji sarladagga 
badadagga sammanda kodujtira:. 

‘The axe with which lifting they cut, the knife with which 
waving they cut, the hoe with which they dig earth, the buljock 
which became restive and strayed, the male buffalo winch 
lusted after the female and stray^, the servants in ten families, 
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the ten pairs of bullocks, the ten milch cows, the ten measures 
of paddy, the two-seer measure with which they measure paddy, 
the one-seer measure with which they measure the servants’ 
wages, the half-seer measure with which they measure rice, the 
gun in the hanging slings, the long sword in the corner, the sword 
on the nail, the plate which they leaned against the wall, the 
lamp which they hung, the iron for making needles, among the 
articles even as small as the cunde-fruit, all from one to one 
hundred, not only giving as her rights in the sib, but also of the 
Koiitianda sib, the old man on the bed, the child in the cradle 
the old woman at the hearth, the family line complete, did you 
give her relationship with these ? ’ 

Speaker of hridegroorri'a party: kodiutatuj. 

‘ We gave. ’ 

Speaker of bride's party: eggada kuhfiia maka niggada 
manekoi ba:luj ba:ke bandalU niggad(a) okada niirui 
nelatujliu iflji mahja natitoi ko:li pandi carkituj uirlembade 
ma:ritai neiduine panatuina cepLul(uj) oituj becarna naije 
pinianduj niggada kunnia mak(a) edujtit (uj) allasalla: nd(uj) 
egnujce:ggi iduiggm javabda:ren amante aggenaruve da:ruj. 

‘When our child has come to your house to rule it and in 
marriage, the money which she has earned, by planting with 
water and in shade ginger and turmeric, by rearing fowls and 
pigs, by selling (the fruit of) creepers and plantains, and has 
kept in a box, if on some day later your children have taken that 
money and have said: “We did not take it (lit. it is not so),” who 
is the aruve who becomes the person responsible for this ? ’ 

The aruve of the groom's sib: na:nuJ. 

‘L’ 

Speaker of the bride's party: niggad(a) okapeda ennui. 

‘What is your sib-name ? ’ 

Aruve: tamba:nda. 

Speaker of bride's party: arjuipeda ennui. 

‘What is your personal name ? ’ 

Aruve: mutanne. 

Speaker of bride's party: mannaruvena: ponnaruvena:. 

‘Are you the aruve of the tradi¬ 
tional sib or a temporary aruve ? * 

Aruve: ma^uaruvenu: aku ponnaruvenu: aku. 

‘I am both.’ 

Speaker of bride's party: okaperiave“na: a:|ujperiave*^na: 

‘Are you the oldest member of the oldest generation of your 
sib or the oldest member of the sib regardless of generations? ’ 
It is the latter who is the koro:ka:re or headman of the sib, 
though of course the oldest member of the s^b is usually also the 
oldest member of the oldest generation. This question, like the 
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previous one, is asked to establish the aruve’s claim to speak for 
his sib. It does not necessarily follow however that the aruve 
is the permanent koro:ka:re of the sib ; on such occasions as 
this, the oldest member of the sib who is present at the ceremony 
ranks as koro:ka:re for the time being. 

Aruve: okaperiave"nu; aku a:lujperiave*'nu: aku. 

‘I am both.’ 

Speaker of bride's party: idari pannerandacira ponnuj. 
e:ra underggi taralu. kammi undeiggi ke:tavalu. 

‘Here! take 12 gold coins. If there are too many, you may 
give us (those in excess). If there are too few, you may ask 
(for enough to make up the deficiency).’ With these words he 
hands to the aruve eleven pebbles, which represent the ‘gold 
coins ’; their significance has been discussed above. 

The aruve after counting says: pannandacira ponne: ulle. 

‘It is just eleven gold coins.’ 

Speaker of bride's party :orQ>civsi ponnuj illi hakuj starpanekiu 
becandi:tui. 

‘ One gold coin we have kept here with us to retain her rights 
in her own sib.*' 

Speaker of bridegroom's party: indaikanekoi i: taggamme: 
nd(uj) ennuve kanni niggada tagge maka. indujtotuj me:vara 
kui:tiand(a) okada ka:lape: nd(uj) e^nuve baymbenda 
pommaka maka. annane bailike bande ponnui mane ca:- 
yille: ndu: aflci mtitille: ndu: pati ja:ruva: ndu: kotiu to:ruva: 
ndu: oiniluj kete: ndu: ca:nakuj kayya: ndu: niiruikuj 
du:ra: ndu: ma:ve”ndaba:yigunapo:ra: ndu: ma:vi“rakayguna 
po:ra:ndu: odeyenda maygu^a po:ra: ndu: macinicira 
managuna po.ra: ndu: ku:}ui kuycatoi: ndu: kari kaycatui: 
ndu: na:yi kadicatiu: ndu: pu:ne ma:ndujci: ndu: etui 
kutuici: ndu: payyu cavtujci: ndu: kokaci ketuici: ndu: 
ba:kemane butituj ta:manek(uj) o:di olici po:yitui alatituj 
ba.manena pa}andanduf ta:manena tudicandui alataka f[a:ya“ 
parandituj tiddi ni:kitiu batekuj tu:du: ku:tujk(uj) a:lu: 

kodujtitui ayoi tapante aggenaruve da.Tui. 

% 

‘Until today this girl called Taggamme has been your 
younger sister and child. From today onwards she is the wife 
of the man called Ka:lape of the Kuj:tianda sib. If the woman 
who thus came in marriage says: ‘The house is not good,’ or ‘They 
have not tiled it,’ or ‘The yard is slippery,’ or ‘The shed leaks,’ 


1 My informcmts seemed somewhat uncertain as to the fate of these 
pebbles. It seems that they should be tied into the hem of the bride’s 
sari before she is led out of the house. Certainly no great importaned is 
attached to thfem in themselves and they are not kept for any length of 
time. 
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or ‘The lane is full of mire/ or ‘It is impossible to carry dung 
(to the paddy-field),’ or ‘It is too far to go for water/ or ‘My 
father-in-law’s words are not good (lit. the qualities of his mouth 
are not enough),’ or ‘My mother-in-law is niggardly in giving 
supplies (lit. the quahties of her hand are not enough),’ or ‘My 
husband is impotent (or, neglects me sexually, lit. the qualities 
of his body are not enough),’ or ‘My younger sister-in-law is not 
affectionate (lit. the qualities of her mind are not enough),’ or 
‘The rice was too hot,’ or ‘The curry was bitter,’ or ‘The dog bit 
me,’ or ‘The cat scratched me,’ or ‘The bullock gored me,’ oif 
‘The cow kicked me,’ or ‘The she-buffalo gored me,’ if saying 
such things she leaves the house into which she married and 
going running and hiding to her father’s house she sits there and 
stays speaking ill of her husband’s house and praising her father’s 
house, who is the aruve who having talked it over and settled it 
will give her a torch for the path and a servant to accompany her 
and will send her back ? ’ 

The aruve of the bride's sib: narnui. 

‘ 1 / 

He is identified in a dialogue verbally the same as that which 
identified the other aruve, the differences being only in his sib and 
personal names, which were given in this case as karoitira and 
ma:dape respectively. After he.answers: okaperiave“nu: aku 
a:liuperiave"nu: aku, the speaker on the bridegroom’s side says: 
idari takuikoi tapate sa:ksipana. ‘ Here ! take the witness-money 
so that you will not break your promise. ’ Three annas (aspana) 
are given to him. 

The speaker of the bride's party: eggada kufiflia makakuj 
nu.TUJ birarnda pofi annu:ruj bira.nda podea tuni a:yira 
bira:nda pa:vu padi:ca o:le ma:le same:ta i: okada 
nellakiliu enna banna no:tituj maggujl(a) a:di po:nalli 
a: okada nellakiliu enna banna no:tuvaka batelu: baylu: 
ka.nate ke:jate po:ce:ggi idujgguj javabda:ren a:nante 
aggenaruve nigga}annea:. 

‘Belonging to our child, the box worth 100 pagoda-coins 
(the pagoda=4 rupees), the saris and clothes worth 500 pagoda- 
coins, the jewels worth 1000 pagoda-coins, including ear-oma- 
ments and necklaces, having checked over their number and size 
in the nellaki of this sib, they will go in the marriage procession. 
dlLfter they have gone, when in the nellaki of that sib they check 
over their number and size, if on the path any has b^n lost 
unseen and unheard, is it just you that is the aruve who is the 
man responsible for this ? ’ 

The aruve of the bridegroom's sib: na: nanne:. 

‘Just I.’ 

Speaker of the bride's party: idari oke teraggate be:li e:ri 
teraggate kalloi annane takiukuj tapate sa.ksipana. 
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‘Here! take the witness-money so that you will not break 
your promise, (being immovable) as the fence over which the 
jungle does not encroach and the boundary-stone beyond which 
the walls of the paddy-nursery are not shifted.* With these 
words he gives three annas to the aruve. 

After the bride has thus been made a member of her hus¬ 
band’s sib, he goes to the kitchen and without entering it takes 
her hand and brings her out. After this, her mother removes the 
cloth which he has up to this time worn on his head and puts it 
on his shoulders; he may leave it there or remove it entirely after 
this. He and his party with the bride and some members of her 
party then start for his house. As he is bringing her out of the 
house, the incident with her male cross-cousin takes place as has 
been described above. When they have arrived at the house of 
his sib, formal salutations take place, noteworthy among them 
those of the bride to her parents-in-law, and some member of the 
bride’s party cuts six plantain stems. The bride is led into her 
husband’s room and remains there except for the water-carrying 
ceremony. Everyone receives betel and light refreshments. 
Then the bride removes her veil and is led out to the well with 
music and accompanied by all the people. She breaks a coconut 
and pours the juice into the well, and then carries on her head a 
pot of water from the well to the house. Formerly according 
to tradition and the wedding song, she also carried a load of dung 
to the paddy-field. These are her first household duties in her 
new sib. She is led back to her husband’s room and replaces her 
veil. Then all have the midday meal and the bride’s party are 
led with ceremony as far as this pasture near the house and are 
dismissed. After this, songs are sung by Coorg singers and in 
them the bride is given her new personal name. This may be 
one quite different from her old one, if as has been said above, it 
is desired to perpetuate some name in the house or if the bride’s 
name is the same as that of some woman already in the family 
and confusion might result. Or, her name as an unmarried girl 
may be kept with the change only of -amme or -ake, the termi¬ 
nations of the names of unmairi^ girls, to -awe, the termina¬ 
tion of the names of married women, as happened in the case of 
the woman whose name is given in the text above; Taggamm^ 
became Taggawe. 

The bridegroom is brought to the nellaki by his best man, 
throws rice to the lamp and salutes all the members of his sib 
who are present. He is then led to his room, where the bride 
has been all the time except when led out to carry water. He 
now removes her veil, and the marriage is consummated on this 
night. On the following morning the villagers return, are fed 
at midday and formally dismissed. After some days, a variable 
number but usually the next day, the bride returns without* her 
husband to her father’s house. No ceremonies take place. 
Richter’s statement that the bride is treated as a polluted woman 
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and is unable to touch cooking utensils and causes her fanaily 
inability to take part in ceremonies as does a woman after child¬ 
birth is definitely untrue and is vigorously contradicted by my 
informants. After a short period her husband is invited by her 
family and with a companion he comes and takes her to his house 
and thereafter she lives there. 

Of the two ceremonies, mu:rta and sammanda, the latter 
ceremony is performed at every marriage. The former can be 
performed for a woman only once in her life, however many 
times she marries, and so is not done when she remarries. For 
a man, on the other hand, it is performed eacjfi time he marries. 
Consequently, if a widower marries a widow, the mu:rta is 
performed for him alone and on the following day the sammanda 
is performed, giving the woman rights in his sib. 

In giving this account of the institutions and ceremonies of 
Coorg marriages I have in many places tacitly corrected previous 
accounts, especially that given by Richter. On examining his 
description it was found that very many of the details as given 
by him were vigorously contradicted by my informants. It has 
not seemed necessary to draw attention in most cases to the 
discrepancy between my account and his. My account has been 
carefully checked with a number of Coorgs of some age and ex¬ 
perience and from a number of localities within the large district 
whose institutions I have described. It will be found, I think, 
that wherever my account and Richter^s disagree, mine may be 
accepted as correct. 

The main part of the information presented was furnished by 
Mrry. K. Calappa Avl., retired sub-magistrate and additional 
sub-judge, Mercara, Coorg, to whom I must record my gratitude 
for this and for the linguistic information which he gave me 
freely over a period of eight months in 1936-37. His information 
was supplemented for this paper by many conversations with 
other Coorgs and by attending and making notes at several 
weddings to wliich I was hospitably invited. 


Appendix I. 

Readmission of a woman to her father's sib. 

If a widow wishes to marry a man of a different sib from that of her 
first husband, or if, as happens rarely, she wishes because of ill-treatment 
to return to her father’s house, a ceremony of readmission to her father’s 
►sib and renunciation of all claims to a part in her first husband’s sib is 
necessary. A/ter all arrangements have been made, a formal ceremony 
(called kallujpara ka 3 rp€ *the ceremony of the pebbles’) takes place at 
the nellaki of her first husband’s house. Representatives of the two sibs 
and the aruvSs of the two sibs gather. The movable property of the 
woman, her clothes, etc., are brought to the nellaki. The paHies separate 
into two lines as in the sammanda, and the aruvd of the woman’s sib 
sayB; da^gLui kat^e na;do:nu:illavd nu:bendu; a^gdnaruvdnu; sa:lui kd^i 
nindira;. 
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‘ People of the district in two parties and people of the house and re¬ 
latives and aruvSs, have you formed lines and stood ? * (The wording as 
given is slightly different from that of tho introductory sentence of the 
sammanda, but the intent is identical, and either wording or others still 
different may be used at either ceremony.) 

The aruvi of the husband's sib: nindi:tui. 

‘They have stood.’ 

Aruvi of the woman's sib: a:nak(a) ikka—[woman’s sib-name] 
okcujla co:make; nd(ui) onnuve kuhhi—[husband’s sib-namel oka^a 
apeyyd: nd(iu) 6nnuv6 kunhira badui ba:ke bandalli apeyye: nd(uj) 
Snnuvfi kufihira aiyisa koru a:yitu: co:make: nd(uj) ennuve kunhira 
adrujsta kgt^d(uj) a:yitu: patui ka:la badduj barvekiu runa 
illataina^gundoi inda:kane niiQgada pommaka maka; nd(uj) ennitihjS 
co:makd: nd(ui) onnuve kuhhina ponnui ket^^teiijgi taimane: ^ ndui 
bayyakuj karkianduj poiluva:. 

‘If so, after the child called Oo:inake of tho—sib came to rule the 
house and in marriage to the child called Apeyye of the—sib, his life having 
become short and her luck having become bad, because it was not their 
destiny having ruled to rule the house for more (lit. ten) years, now accord¬ 
ing to the saying: “If a woman has fallen into trouble, her father’s house 
(is tho place for her),” may wo go taking back the child called Coimake 
who up to today was said to bo a wife among you ? ’ 

Aruvi of husbands sib: kuj:na:luj mariaidi aiinane. 

‘According to tho custom of past time.’ 

Aruvi of woman*8 sib: a:naka cormake: nd(ui) 6nnuv@ kuhhi 
apeyyS: nd(ui) Onnuve kunhira ba:|uj ba:ke bapaka ahhuirui bira: 
nuira po^ilui a:yira biramuira matluina sarladaijga badadaijga 
terakiandui banda:nda unditui uduititui mihjuinarna bayyak(UJ) 
d(Jujtan(Jui po.luva:. 

‘ If so, what is loft over, after her eating meals and wearing the 
clothes, of all tho jewels and clothes worth 1000 pagoda-coins in the box 
worth 500 pagoda-coins which the child called Conuako brought with 
her when she came to rule tho house and in marriage to tho child called 
Ap5yy5, may we go taking it back ? ’ 

Aruvi of husbands sib: kuj:na:|uj mariardi annano. 

‘ According to the custom of past time.’ 

Aruvi of woman's sib: idari saiksipaiia. 

‘Here! take the witness-money.’ He gives 
three annas to the husband’s aruve. 

Aruvi of the husbands sib: ba:tuj. a:naka co:mavv5:2 nd(uj) 
ennuve kuhhi apeyye: nd(ui) ennuve kunhira vailui ba:ke bctndalli 
oormavvegguj ou;dujk(uj) irujmbui cundokiu modaluj ondujtotui 
nu:ro:}a—(husband’s sib-name] okada maneluj sammanda ko(jLuipaka 
-—[husband’s sib-name] okada maneluj co:niavv5^g(uj) ihj5 sammanda- 
tuina kovvahji ni^ga tandS pannandaci ponn(uj) i^ri. beci tapa. 

‘ I have received them (lit. it came). If so, here! take the eleven gold 
coins which you gave on taking sib-rights which were Co:mavv6’s in the 
house of the—sib when we gave to Co:mavve rights in the house of the— 
sib to (all things, even to) the iron for making needles, cunong the articles 


1 The proverb has a second sentence: a:nuj ketateijQgi arameme 
‘ if a man gets into trouble, prison (lit. the palace; sc. is the pleice for him). ’ 

2 The husband’s party use the name that the woman had in his house, 
with the -awS termination, while the woman’s party have been usinjp the 
form suitable to an unmarried girl, by which she was known to them 
before her marriage. 
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even as small as the cuncje-fruit, all from one to one hundred, after the 
child called Co:mavve came to rule the house and in marriage to the 
child called Ap6yy§. We will give (the coins).* With these words he 
hands over eleven pebbles. 

Afuv^ of woman's sib: ba:tuj. 

‘1 have received them (lit. they came).* 

Aruvi of htisband's sib: idari sa:ksipana. 

‘Here! take the witness-money.’ He gives 
throe annas to the woman’s aruve. 

Aruvi of woman's sib: ba:tuj. 

‘I have received them.* 

After this ceremony the woman is taken with her belongings tocher 
father’s house. ♦ 

If she should be leaving her husband by divorce, much the same 
formulas are used, the main difference being in giving the reason for her 
leaving. 

Appendix II. 

Coorg kinship terminology. 

The kinship system is of the type known as the Dakota-Iroquois 
system. A summary of the Coorg system follows : 

1. There is no self-reciprocating terminology. In Ego’s generation 
his siblings and classificatory parallel cousins on the one hand and his 
classificatory cross-cousins on the other are indicated by terms which 
denote age older than himself and yoimger than himself respectively. 
Consequently, none of the terms used within Ego’s generation are self- 
reciprocals. 

2. No term is found denoting an individual whose sex is unspecified. 
Collectives which class the sexes together are found in throe cases (see U, 
Y, and Z in Table 2). 

3. Siblings and classificatory parallel cousins are classed together 
in each generation. 

4. In Ego’s generation a dichotomy is made in classification on 
the basis of age elder or younger than himself (see 1). In the first 
ascending generation. Ego’s father’s male siblings and parallel cousins are 
permissively dichotomized on the basis of age elder or younger than the 
father’s, and Ego’s mother’s female siblings and parallel cousins are per¬ 
missively dichotomized on the basis of age elder or yoimger than the 
mother’s. 

5. The father is distinguished from his brothers, and the mother 
from her sisters. 

6. Ego’s generation and the first ascending and descending gene¬ 
rations show a use of terms perfectly in accord with a strict system of cross- 
cousin marriage. Further, no terminological distinction is made between 
siblings and classificatory parallel cousins of any degree of remoteness, 
or between clcussificatory cross-cousins of any degree of remoteness. Con¬ 
sequently, in the first ascending generation there is a separate term (G) 
for the father’s sisters and parallel female cousins, and tliis is used also 
for the mother’s female cross-cousins and her male siblings’ and parallel 
male cousins’ wives. Similarly, there is a separate term (J) fbr the mother’s 
brothers and parallel male cousins, and this is used also for the father’s 
mede cross-cousins and his female siblings’ and parallel female cousins’ 
husbands. In Ego’s generation the classification of cross-cousin applies 
to all the children of those in the first ascending generation who are classed 
accord!^ to the preceding two sentences. In the first descending 
generation a distinction is made between two groups, (a) the children of 
one’s siblings or parallel cousins of the same sex as oneself and of one’s 
oross-cousins of the opposite sex from oneself (these are classed with Ego’s 
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children), and (b) the children of one’s siblings or parallel cousins of the 
opposite sex from oneself and of one’s cross-cousins of the same sex as 
oneself. Members of (a) are possible mates of members of (b). For (a) 
a collective term is found disregarding sex, i.e. ‘children’. 

7. The terms that would apply to Ego’s mate’s relatives if the 
mate were a cross-cousin apply also to those relatives when the mate is 
not a cross-cousin. 

8. A step-mother is called by the same term as a sister of the mother, 
a step-fathor by the same term as a brother of the father. (This is not 
evidence for levirate and sororate, but would follow from a strict cross- 
cousin marriage system; see ref. p. 126.) 

9. Two classes in the first descending generation yield one class only 
in the second descending generation; there are two terms, one for each sex, 
for grandchildren. For these a collective term is found disregarding sex, 
as for‘children’ in 6 above. Similarly, the second ascending generation 
is divided only on the bcisis of sex. 

10. The third ascending generation, like the second, has two terms 
difterentiatod on the basis of sex. For the third descending generation 
there are no unitary terms, only phrases, see Z in Table 2. 

11. All the above statements are valid whether Ego is male or 
female. 

12. For husband and wife there are separate terms, odey6 and 
ponnui respectively. 


Bibliography. 

A bibliography of the meagre writings on the Coorgs will include the 
following as the most important items in English (there are no books on 
the subject in any other European language): 

Rev. G. Richter, Maniial of Coorg (Mangalore, Basel Mission Book 
Depository, 1870). This is the earliest account and must be taken into 
consideration despite its limitations; it is still available at the publishers. 

Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorg (Bangalore, Mysore Goveniment Press, 
1878); volume 3 on Coorg. This is an almost verbatim reprint of Richter’s 
book, with few culditions or changes of any importance. 

Pandanpa Muthanna, Coorg and the Coorgs (Siddhapur, Coorg, 
C. M. Ponnappa, 1931). A small book with some good material, but on 
the whole meagre and disappointing. 

Dewan Bahadur L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Presidential 
Address to the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science Congress, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 1937, The Dewan Bahadur promised a book on 
Coorg similar to his Cochin Tribes and Castes and Mysore Tribes and Castes ; 
since his lamented death in February 1937, it has been announced (Man, 
Vol. 37, No. 120) that his manuscript was at the time of his death almost 
completed. Pending the desired publication of this manuscript, it has 
seemed desirable to publish this account of one side of Coorg life, especially 
since in the printed presidential address there is one very serious mis¬ 
statement. It is said there that among the Coorgs cross-cousin marriage 
is prohibited; this is definitely not the case, the evidence given in this 
paper will show that cross-cousin marriage must be considered to be the 
favored form among the Coorgs, either operating as such at some past 
period, or at least held as an ideal. 

I must express my gratitude to Dr. David Mandelbaum for his 
criticisms and suggestions on numerous points in the paper. 
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Tablb 2. Terminology marked in Table 1 by letters. 

A mutajjd. 

B mutaiyi. 

C ajjS. 

D ta:yi. 

E ape. 

F ayy&; if older than Ego's father, he may be called bcdliape, if 
younger, ceriapS. 

G ma:vi“; Ego's father's sister, as distinguished from others to 
whom this term applies, may be called tammaivi”. 

H avv6. 

J ma:v@”; Ego's mother's brother, as distinguished from others to 
whom this term applies, may be called tamma:v6”. 

K cikavve; it older than Ego's mother, she may be called balliavvS 
{cf. F) or doddavve, if younger, bo:javv@. 

L ann3, used of those brothers and parallel male cousins who are 
older than Ego. 

M ake, used of those sisters and parallel female cousins who are 
older than Ego. 

N tammane, used of those brothers and parallel male cousins who 
are younger than Ego. 

O tai^ge, used of those sisters and parallel female cousins who are 
yotuiger than Ego. 

P ba:vS, used of those male cross-cousins who are older than Ego. 

Q Macing, used of those male cross-cousins who are younger than Ego. 

R mamme, used of those female cross-cousins who are much older 
than Ego. 

S macini or macimci, used of those female cross-cousins who are 
younger than or of about the same age as Ego. 

T mo:v6*\ 

U mo:va; T and U may be called collectively raaka. 

V may me. 

W mayma. 

X Kuiruimo:v6’'. 

Y Kujrujmo:va; X and Y may be called collectively kuiriumaka. 

Z no unitary term; collectively called kujruimakada maka 'children 
of grandchildren '; with distinction of sex kujrujmo:v@“n<jla mo:v6“ (or 
mo:va) ‘son (or, daughter) of grandson' and kiuruimoivada moivfi” (or> 
mo:va) ‘son (or, daughter) of granddaughter*. 
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Article No. 6. 

Putrika-putra, or the appointed daughter’s son 
in Ancient Law. 

By Nares C. Sen Gupta. 

In my paper on Early History of Sonship in India (Man, 
1924, 32 and 42), I tried to trace a history of the evolution of 
secondary sons in India. Some of the conclusions I there reached 
require revision in the light of further studies. 

The main thesis which I there sought to establish I still 
adhere to. It was that the Vedic Aryas did not recognize a 
secondary son ; but pressed by environments their law was forced 
to recognize secondary Sonship as well as forms of marriage 
prevalent in societies among whom they came to live, just as 
the Romans who had but one justum matrimonium, the con- 
farreatio, were later forced to recognize marriages like Coemtio 
and Usus. 

The Dharmasutras represent diverse attempts made at 
different periods of history and in different communities to absorb 
this exotic stock into the body of the sacred law. 

I shall attempt in this paper to give a brief account of the 
stages of evolution of one kind of secondary sons, the Putrikaputra 
or the son of the appointed daughter. In doing so I shall briefly 
indicate what I consider to be the beginnings of secondary 
Sonship generally in ancient Indian Law. 

As I have observed, the early Vedic society did not recognize 
any secondary son. As Zimmer^ observes referring to the great 
liankering for sons displayed by the Rgvedic texts, “ Nicht soil 
man glauben er konne durch Adoption erzetzt werden, denn 
" Was von einen andern gezeugt ist keine Nachkonemmenschaft * 
RV. 7, 4, 7.” 

Apastambha, though apparently later in date than the other 
Dharmasutras retains the purity of the early Vedic law in this 
respect. According to him Aurasa, the son begotten by one on 
one’s lawfully wedded wife is the only son.® Niyoga ho 
denounces,® and he absolutely declines to recognize gift or sale 
of sons as chattels.^ In his scheme of the law of inheritance 
the secondary sons find no place. And Apastambha cites the 
authority of unquestionable Sruti texts. 

Gautama, Va^i^tha and Baudh&yana recognize secondary 
sons, though the rules about secondary sons laid down by them 
are in many respects widely divergent. But the noticeable 


1 Altindisches Leben, p. 318. 

2 Apast., II, 13, 1 ; so too Aupajanghani quoted by Baudh., II, 2,34. 

3 Ibid., 11, 13, 4~7. 4 Ibid., II, 13, 11. 
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thing is that none of these authors cites any Vedic text recognizing 
secondary sons. Vafii^tha is the only author who cites Vedic 
authority, which I shall presently refer to, but the remarkable 
thing is that in his enumeration of the secondary sons he says : 

‘ Twelve kinds of sons are given by Purdifj,a What he means 
by Purftna seems to be sacred tradition, and this is borne out by 
his reference to the fact that in Vedic texts there is precedent 
for certain kinds of secondary sons; as the purchase of 
^unah^epha which he reads as the making of a krita son by 
Hari6candra and his adoption by Viiivamitra which he reads as 
a case of Svayamupagata.^ It is with reference to such traditions 
that Apastambha asserts that they are not authorities, because a 
recital of a mere fact in a 6ruti text is not law and because the^ 
defections from law and crimes by great men are not to be 
followed; in them with their superior spiritual excellence they 
were harmless but they would not be so in the case of lesser 
mortals.^ 

Va^i^tha’s reliance on Parana rather than on any Vidhi 
of the ^ruti shows that in Vedic law as distinguished from the 
practice of isolated men there was no authority for secondary 
sons. This conclusion is further reinforced by the fact that 
there is nothing in the Gfhya Sutras which indicate the existence 
of any kind of secondary son. If secondary sons had been 
recognized in the Vedic society there would inevitably have been 
some ritual or ceremony connected with the making of such son 
in the Grhyas. But the G^hyas have none such. In the 
Dharmasutras, K^etraja,^ Dattaka ® Putrikaputra ® are found 
associated with some rituals, but no such ritual finds place in 
the Grhyas. In later ritual literature an elaborate ceremony 
is found evolved for the taking of a Dattaka son, but it consists 
practically of the performance of ceremonies prescribed in the 
Grhya sutras for a natural born son. 

Secondary sons are found to have been recognized for the 
first time in the Dharmasutras, though the reference of Vasi^tha 
to Parana shows that their legal recognition was preceded by 
isolated practices of individuals. 

The earliest of the secondary sons to be recognized were the 
K^etraja and the Putrikaputra and they enjoy between them a 
primacy over other kinds of sons throughout the Smrtis. In 
my paper in Man, 1924, p. 32 and p. 42, I have suggested that 
theK^etraja Sonship was borrowed from the Semitic Levirate. 
It is not possible to pursue the history of K^etraja in this 
paper and I must reserve it for future treatment. 

With regard to the Putrikaputra, we find in the first place 
t^t he does not fit in with the Vedic scheme of society and that 


1 Va6i§tha, XVII, 12. 2 XVII, 31, 34-36. 

8 Apast., II, 14, 13 ; II, 13, 8-10. ^ Vafii^^ha, XVII, 66 et aeq, 

6 Va4i9tha, XV, 6. « Gautama, XXVin, 18. 
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on the other hand he is quite normal in societies built up on 
matriarchal or semi-matrilinear bases in which the 6e€na i type 
of marriage prevails. The essence of Vedic marriage as described 
in Rg Veda X, 86, is Vdhatu, the name by which it is called in 
the Vedas, which, like the Roman dedmtio domum and the corres¬ 
ponding Athenian ceremony, consists of the carrying away of the 
bride to the husband’s home. And the Mantras clearly indicate 
that she is carried not only out of her father’s house but out of 
his village. It must have been so, as ancient villages and settle¬ 
ments were exclusively agnatic and the exogamous Arya could 
not marry his girl in the village. Some of the Mantras emphasized 
by Zimmer show that the Vedic Arya was anxious that a daughter 
who went out should go out for ever. In such a society a 
daughter staying with her father would be an anomaly. 

If we examine the early laws of Inheritance and ^raddha 
which have been borrowed intact from tradition by the very 
Dharmasutras which recognize the appointed daughter’s son,, 
it will be seen that they give no place to the daughter or her son. 

Thus in Gautama, we find that only those connected by 
Pinda, Gotra and R^i were entitled to succeed to a sonless 
person (Gautama, XXVII, 21). The wife is given a place which 
we need not refer to here. In ^raddha, wo find that the persons 
entitled to perform Sraddha to a sonless person are his own 
sapindas, his mother’s sapindas and sagotras (Gautama, XV, 
13-14). 

The word sapinda has been given a new meaning in the 
Mitak^ara and later commentaries as ‘ of the same body ’. This 
interpretation was given with the clear object of supporting the 
Mitak^ara law of inheritance which does not run on the lines 
of spiritual efficacy. Lookmg at the Smrtis themselves it is 
reasonably clear, however, that they meant by this term those 
who participate in piijdas or funeral oblations. 

Who then were the sapipdas in Gautama’s text ? It is 
quite clear that they did not include cognates who were not 
agnates. Otherwise mother’s sapiijdas would not have been 
separately mentioned. In later law, no doubt, the daughter’s 
son and other cognates have been made sapindas and daughter’s 
sons have been recognized as offering pindas to their maternal 
ancestors. Gautama already provides for it, but none the less 
he does not consider the maternal grandfather as a sapinda of 
his grandson but as only a sapinda of his mother.2 


1 See footnote on page 166. 

2 Even in Vifinu who recognizes a daughter as such as heir, it is 
interesting to find that in the detailed and complete procedure for Sr&ddha 
given in Chapter 73, the pin<jlas offered are to the father and his two 
male ancestors. In Chapter*75 a text is thrown in which says that pi^d^s 
are to be offered to maternal ancestors in the seune manner. That this 
was a later addition is shown by the ritual described in Chapter 73 which 
is perfectly complete to the minutest detail down to Brahmariavisarjana. 
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Both for inheritance and 4raddha therefore the daughter’s 
son was a stranger in early law. 

Vafii^tha interpolates a whole gamut of six secondary sons 
in his scheme of succession, but, leaving out the secondary sons, 
his scheme of succession is the same as that of Gautama.^ 

The scheme of society indicated by these laws is strictly 
agnatic. The daughter’s son can have no place in it, any more 
than in the law of the Twelve Tables. The law of Gautama 
and Vadi^tha is in substance the law of the Twelve Tables, 
barring secondary sons. 

As to what happened in the interval between the early 
Vedic texts and the period of the Dharmasutras which recognized 
the Putrikdputra and other secondary sons we are left more ow 
less in the domain of conjecture. But we can find traces of a 
few factors which may have contributed to the evolution of the 
Putrikd and the Putrikdputra. 

The extension of the status of sonship to boys loved as 
sons would be a natural process. This is indicated in the story 
of ^unah^epha who so charmed Vi^vamitra by his spiritual 
excellence that with the consent of the latter’s hundred sons he 
endowed Sunah^epha with the rights of the eldest son. That 
was very far yet from the creation of fictitious sonship, as 
laid down in the Dharmasutras, but it indicates how natural 
affection would tend to extend sonship to strangers. 

Besides economic conditions were changing and social 
conditions and environments were no longer what they were 
when the hymns of the Rg Veda were written. One of the 
great changes which apparently occurred was that daughters of 
sonless persons began sometimes to live with their parents. 

On the other hand the tie of kinship to distant agnates 
grew weaker as society expanded and distance both of space and 
of degrees of descent grew between them. 

In a strictly agnatic society the law of succession in Gautama 
and Va^i^tha would have been accepted as a matter of course. 
For daughters by their marriage in such societies would pass 
out of the family not only in a spiritual sense but absolutely. 
In a society however which had become more or less familiar 
with the idea of a sonless father having his daughter and her 
ehildren about him, natural love and affection would assert 
itself. 

And, it is more than barely possible that this development 
in the law was aided by the institutions of non-Arya com¬ 
munities with whom the Vedic Arya came into contact and 
some of whom were themselves converted to the Arya cult. 

i ktwt i 

Apastambha, II, 14 also gives the same order, only he gives the inheritance 
to the daughter before the King. 
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That the Arya cult expanded and developed as much by 
Aryanization of non-Aryas as by the migration of Aryas them¬ 
selves cannot be doubted. The literature relating to the ritual 
of the Vratyastorm indicates that such conyersions were not 
infrequent. Later history and the anthropology of races now 
following the Arya cult furnish abundant evidences of such 
conversions. 

With regard to one great race in historical times who were 
clearly converts to Arya cult, we can more than guess that they 
were descendants of a race which had matrilinear kinship, at any 
rate in an earlier stage of their history—I mean the Andhras. 
Barring the earlier Andhra Kings whose names we get probably 
in an abbreviated form in the Puranas, the Kings of this line 
were obviously known by their metronymic, e.g. Gautamiputra, 
Va^i^thiputra, Mathariputra. This use of the metronymic is one 
of the survivals by which a society originally matrilinear in 
kinship can be recognized as such. It is more than probable 
that the Andhras were such a race who were Aryanized and 
among whom in historic times descent was apparently from 
father to son but was originally matrilinear. 

That, in the ages before we have definite history, the Aryas 
who clearly had contacts with non-Arya communities, some of 
whom were absorbed into the Arya cult, did come across societies 
like that of the Andhras with matrilinear kinship is a guess 
which might bo hazarded. And though we do not have definite 
historic facts in support of this hypothesis, ancient traditions 
embodied in the Mahabharata lend considerable support to it. 
Thus we find that Bhima married Hidimba but he did not carry 
her home. Similarly Arjuna married Ulupi and CitrangadS 
both of whom remained with their respective fathers. These 
are instances of marriage of girls who were definitely non-Arya, 
in which it was taken for granted that the brides should not 
follow their husbands. It is true these facts are not historical, 
but they are a record of very ancient traditions and are all tho 
more valuable, as the aspect of the stories on which we rely is 
one which was recorded unconsciously and therefore without 
bias or any intention to point a moral. 

It is thus possible that the ancient Vedic Arya whose ritual 
of marriage involved the taking away of the bride and the 
cessation of the tie of kinship between the bride and her parents 
came into contact with other races among whom daughters 
remained in the father’s family where the husbands visited them, 
societies in short among whom the beena form of marriage 
prevailed. 

It is quite possible that such societies when they were 
Aryanized retained their institution of having daughters in the 
house notwithstanding marriage. It is also possible that pure 
Arya society faced with the fact of the daughter and grandson 
of a sonless man living with the father who, unless a formula 
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uould be found which could make such daughters kindred and 
substitute for sons, would be stranded, adapted the non-Arya 
usage for their own purposes. 

It was in this predicament that the Arya society of post- 
Vedic times evolved the concept of Putrikd which gave to 
brotherless daughters the status of sons. 

When this situation arose in ancient Rome the problem 
was solved by an edict of the Praetor who gave honorum posaessio 
unde cognati to these near cognates. In India of Gautama’s 
day the same thing was done by a fiction. The daughter’s son 
was brought in by being made a son by fiction. 

The earliest trace of this change in the organization cjf 
society is probably to be found in a Sriiti text cited in Nirukta 
quoted in Madanaparijata.' The same text in'a modified form 
is quoted by Va^i^tha.^ 

This Sruti text does not specifically refer to the Putrika 
but as I read it, it simply records a fact that brotherless daughters 
used to come and live with parents and lived like sons. I look 
upon this as the germ of growing practice which developed later 
into a definite rule of law in the shape of the Putrikaputra in 
later times. 

Barring this doubtful Vedic text pressed to their use by 
later law-givers in connection with the Putrika, we find no 
trace of her before wo come to the Dharmasutras. But the law 
in the Dharmasutras themselves shows that before it was recorded 
in them, it had already passed through a course of evolution. 

The original procedure by which a daughter’s son could 
be made a son is a definite ritual which is laid down by Gautama 
in XXVIII, 18. At the wedding the father had to make a 
ceremonial declaration with appropriate sacrificial rites saying 
that the girl’s son was to be his son. This formula we find 
repeated in other smrtis down to Manu. 

But already in Gautama’s time this formal requirement 
had been slackened and Gautama cites an opinion held by some 
() that an appointed daughter could be made by mere 
intention of the father even without this formula (XXVIII, 
19, 20). 

Baudhayana in a somewhat cryptic text says that a daughter 
begotten on a girl ‘ by approaching’ (her?) is a putrikaputra, 
otherwise dauhitra.^ The meaning of this passage is obscure. 
The significance of the word which I have translated 

' by approaching ’ is not clear. Govindasvamin who, naturally 

^ 5^ vfif quoted in Madanaparijata (Bibl. Ind.), 

p. 141. 

‘ Va^istha, XVII. 16. 

® wvTOj min ufnmisnnm i ii, 2, is. 
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interprets the passage in the light of later Smpti texts reads into 
it the meaning that the father must have first stipulated that the 
daughter was given for the purpose of raising issue to her father. 
It is reasonable to suppose however that by what 

the SutrakSra meant was that the husband approached her in 
her father's house to distinguish this from the normal case where 
the wife goes to her husband’s house. 

The words are also unintelligible unless they 

mean that dauhitra is the name given only to such grand-children. 
This point however, on which Govindasvamin gives two alterna¬ 
tive opinions, is not material. 

In the next Sutra Baudhayana cites authority which says 
that the Putrika’s son gives the first pinda to his mother, the 
next to the father and thereafter to the grand-father of the 
mother.^ I take this text cited by Baudhayana to mean that 
this is the first recognition of a daughter’s son offering pindas to 
his maternal grand-father which he was not entitled to do under 
the original Vedic law. 

Vi^iiu,* like Gautama, first lays down that the Putrikaputra 
is the son of a girl given by a father with a stipulation that the 
son bom of her was to be his son. But then he goes on to say 
that even where a daughter is not appointed by the rule for 
making a Putrika she is a Piitrika, if brotherloss. 

Va^i^tha ® differs from these authors in making the Putrika 
herself a son. But he indicates by quoting a verse on the process 
of making a Putrika that a Putrika can be made by a contract 
at the time of marriage that her son was to belong to the grand¬ 
father. As authority he refers to a variant of the Sruti text 
cited in Nimkta referred to above. 

These texts indicate the formative stages of the evolution of 
Putrikaputra down to its penultimate stage. 

We start with the fact that the sorJess person’s daughter 
living with the father instead of going to her husband had become 
more or less familiar. Vedic law gave her no status in the 
family, but instances wpre probably known in other societies 
in which such daughters and their offspring enjoyed a definite 
status. The Arya law reacted to this fact not by absorbing the 
laws of these non-Aryas about the status of a daughter but by 
producing the same result by a fiction by which by means of 
an appropriate ceremonial contract the Putrika and her son 
could be made into sons. 

There can be little doubt that this was the earliest form in 
which the Putrikaputra was recognized in early Arya law; the 
details of the form of stipulation in Gautama and Vafii^tha, as 
also in Manu indicate it. 


1 Baudhayana, II, 2, 16. See Vifnu Ch. 76 and note 10a above. 

2 Vi^riu, XV, 6-6. • XVII, 16.-16. 
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The next stage was to extend the same right of the father 
to sons of daughters where the formal reservation was omitted 
but the intention to make a putrika was clear. This Gautama 
indicates only as an opinion held by ‘ some but Baudh&yana 
proceeds on this basis and lays down that where the daughter 
does not leave the father’s shelter but her husband visits her 
there the son becomes a Putrikaputra. 

At the next stage the possibility of a Putrika, properly 
appointed not having a son is visualized. In that case the 
society which had relented so far in favour of a daughter and 
her sons would not allow the daughter whom her father’s affection 
had deprived of the protection and shelter of a husband in his. 
own home to be stranded. And now, therefore, we find Va^i^tha 
providing that such a daughter would herself be deemed to be 
a son. 

It was one step from this to recognize the daughter of a 
sonless man as his heir in every case irrespective of appointment. 
This step we find taken in Vi^nu, according to whom, the inheri¬ 
tance of a sonless man wont first to the widow, and failing her 
to his daughter.' When this was the position of every daughter, 
the ceremony of Putrikakarapa lost all significance and it is not 
therefore surprising that Vi^nu who lays down this law says 
also that even without the ceremonial of Putrikakarana a brother¬ 
less girl is in fact a putrika.* 

When this stage was reached the function of the Putrika 
in legal history had been fulfilled. After this the law does not 
develop further. 

As already indicated, with the exception of Vasi^tha the 
Smrtis throughout speak of the son of the Putrika and not of 
the Putrika herself as a son. The commentators have read 
these texts together to mean that both the Putrika and her son 
are sons by fiction (e.g. Mitak^ara under Yajn., II, 128). 

In later Smrtis, the Putrika has lost all her importance. 
For already the daughter as such is mentioned by them as heir, 
irrespective of her being a Putrika,® after the sons and the 
widow. Manu too, while he begins by giving the formula by 
which a girl could be made a Putrika,^ in the immediately following 
dlokas, says that a daughter ® and a daughter’s son ^ as such 


1 Vi^nu, XVII, 4-6. 2 Visnu, XV, 6. 3 Visnu, XVII, 4-5. 

4 Manu, IX, 127. 

* ® »rtlT 3^: 5^^ I 

iTOTHTUffir fireswt wnwafr w n ix, iso. 

^ fV n n ix, 132. 
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inherit to a sonless person. In Yftjiiavalkya the Putrika is 
barely mentioned, but the inheritance of the daughter after tho 
widow is well settled. 

Now, if a daughter and her son inherit as such and if the 
daughter’s son, and not merely the PutrikS’s son, as in 
BaudhSyana, offers oblations to the maternal grand-father as 
such, all practical utility of Putrika disappears, and the institu¬ 
tion naturally ceases to exist. 

The obsolescence of this custom in the time of Manu and 
Vi^nu and others appears from the absence of further details 
about this institution in any of these Smrtis. 

Manu, indeed, true to its character as an encyclopedic 
digest of all texts gives us several texts relating to the Putrika, 
which belong to different strata of the history of law. It is 
singular, however, that in his enumeration of the twelve kinds 
of secondary sons (IX, 159, 160) he omits any reference to the 
Putrika or her son. In another place (IX, 123 et seq.) however 
he deals with the Putrika’s son, but his treatment of the subject 
is mixed up with that of the daughter’s son generally. As 
already pointed out he lays down the law that a Putrika is made 
by a contract at the time of marriage (IX, 127) but immediately 
after that ho follows with a text laying down that a daughter’s 
son as such inherits to a sonless person and offers pindas both to 
the father and the maternal grand-father (IX, 132). This he 
emphasizes by saying that the son’s son and the daughter’s 
son (not Putrika’s son alone) are equal in all respects (IX, 133,^ 
136, 139). In IX, 140 he lays down the order in which the 
Putrika’s son offers pindas to his maternal ancestors, while in 
IX, 135 he says that on the Putrika dying sonless, her husband 
inherits to her, thus indicating that a true husband-wife relation 
for spiritual and legal purposes exists between her and her 
husband. If we remember that the present text of the 
Manusamhita was essentially a compilation of all the texts of 
law which were current at the date of compilation in the name 
of Manu and that accordingly many texts are incorporated in it 
which had long become obsolete at that date, we shall be able 
to assess these texts at their proper value. It will then be seen 
that these texts, so far as the Putrika’s son goes, do not lay 
down anything which was not already laid down by Gautama^ 
Vafii^tha and Baudhayana. The other texts, however, which 
give to the son of the daughter “ awr ”— 

‘ whether appointed or not ’ the same status as a Putrika’s son, 
belong to a later stratum already indicated in Vi^pu. These 
texts practically nullify the provisions about Putrikaputra who 
had evidently ceased to be an institution of any practical utility, 
so much so that he finds no place in Manu’s enumeration of 
the twelve secondary sons. Later Smytis, beyond occasionally 
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mentioning the Putrikaputra among the twelve kinds of sons do 
not speak of them at aU.^ 

The seal upon the obsolescence of the Putrika along with 
the various other kinds of secondary sons, except the Dattaka, 
was set by the text of the Adityapurana ^ which gives an index 
expurgatorius of laws forbidden in the Kali Age and mentions 
among others the recognition of sons other than aurasa and 
Dattaka. This text, as the Smrticandrika, Parasara-Madhava 
and others rightly observe, makes the institution of Putrika 
void in the Kali Age.^ From the historical point of view we 
can only look upon this as a record of the contemporary fact, 
that this practice had gone out of vogue. 

Had it not been a fact that the law of Putrika had no 
practical utility and had become obsolete we should have expected 
to find some provision in these laws about many questions of 
detail which are of vital importance, and have been specifically 
treated in connection with the Dattaka, questions about which, 
in relation to the Putrika and her son, the Smrtis are silent. 
The commentaries too never discuss these questions squarely 
but only incidentally in the course of dialectical exercises. Yet 
there would be questions of great importance to settle if the 
Putrika was a live institution and not an archaeological relic 
faithfully borne along by text books without conviction or 
interest. Take for instance, the question of questions for 
sacrifiqial purposes—what would be the gotra of the Putrika or 
her son ? Or the question whether the Putrika’s son would 
inherit to his real father at all. - 

In the case of the Dattaka son who was the only secondary 
son of practical utility to the law-givers from Manu downwards. 


’ Narada does not refer to secondary sons. No text of KatySyaiia 
or Yama is found cited in the commentaries. Two texts of B^haspati are 
cited (Col. Dig., V, 4, 304 and V. 4, 225) in which he quotes Gautama, 
XVIII, 18. 

* i 

X X X X 

Cited in Smrticandrika (Ed. Gharpure), pp. 289-90 and other commen¬ 
taries. Madhavacarj^a quotes as from another Smfti a variant of 
this: 

Parasara-Madhava, Bib. Ind., Ill, 353. 
3 Smftic., pp. 288-9; Parai^ara-Madhava, III, 353. 
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it is laid down expressly ^ that the adopted son does not take 
the gotra or inheritance of his natural father and he offers no 
pindas to him. No such text is to be found about the PutrikS’s 
son or for that matter about the K^etraja or any other kind of 
secondary son.^ 

The treatment of the subject by the Nibandhas is luminous, 
less for what it actually says than for what it omits to say. 
None of them deal squarely with the Putrika’s son ; where ques¬ 
tions relating to them are discussed they are raised as incidental 
to the discussion of other problems and in a purely academic 
way. One who runs can read that in the days of these Nibandhas 
which laid down the practical law for the people in the ages 
succeeding the compilation of the Smrtis, the Putrikaputra had 
ceased to exist. I shall deal with the treatment of the Putrika 
and her son in some of the leading text books only by way of 
illustration. 

Medhatithi who had to comment on every stanza of Mann 
naturally had to deal with the law as there laid down in some 
detail. 

With regard to the manner of making a Putrika Medhatithi, 
commenting on Mann IX, 123, refers to the text of Gautama 
and says that a Putrika is made by means of the formal ceremony 
as described by Gautama, or by clear intention of the father. 
He does not refer to Vi^nu’s text which makes a brotherless 
girl a Putrika in every case, but insists on the expressed intention 
of the father. 

Dealing with the texts (IX, 130, 132 and 136) Medhatithi 
makes a forced interpretation limiting the rules to the Putrika 
and her son only and not extending to all daughter’s sons. 

It is not necessary for our purposes to follow Medhatithi 
through all his dialectical subtleties in discussing a number of 
questions raised by him. It is enough to note that according 


^ I 

II IX, 142. 

2 It is significant on the contrary that Manu while he lays down the 
right of the Putrika’s son to offer pindas to the maternal grand-father 
IX, 135, 136, lays down the order, in which pindas are to be offered by the 
Putrika’s son which is the same as given by Baudhayana, IX, 140, he does 
not say that the Putrika’s son takes the gotra of the mother’s father, as 
he does in the c€we of the Dattaka immediately after it. It is remarkable 
also that Manu in another text IX, 136, lays down the same law for 
daughter’s sons whether the daughter is appointed or not. Only two 
texts are cited by the Smrticandrika one a text quoted in the Nirukta 
which has been referred to and another a text of Logak^i (also cited by 
Madhavac&ryya) to the effect that the Putrika’s son is to offer pin<l<EW 
to his mother by her father’s gotras. Logak^i is not one of the authori¬ 
tative Smytis referred to by Yajftavalkya or Sankha but his name 
appears in texts of Paithinasi and Angiras, both apparently late authori¬ 
ties. It is significant that earlier authorities in whose time Putrika was 
a virile institution do not say so. , 
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to him the daughter’s son of a sonless person as such neither 
inherits nor oilers pindas to the maternal grand-father; it is 
only the Putrika’s son who does so, and a Ritrika can only be 
made by a definite declaration of his intention by the father. 
With regard to the relation of the Putrika with her husband he 
definitely says that there is no vivdha strictly speaking between 
them but none the less the intercourse is valid and lawful as 
distinguished from the secret connection which gives birth to a 
Kanina son. 

Reading the commentary as a whole one cannot but be 
struck with the unreality of the discussion. It is more a dialec¬ 
tical exercise to establish the consistency of Manu’s texts than 
a discussion of a problem of practical importance. 

When we come to the Mitak^ara it is remarkable that this 
great text book of practical law dismisses the Putrika with two 
brief references. Commenting on the word bhrdtrmati in 
Yajnavalkya’s text regarding the qualifications of a marriageable 
girl (Yajn., I, 53) the Mitak^ara observes, 

and under the texts enumerating the twelve kinds of sons, he 
says, 

ijfwipT: I aicucg I X X X 

I ftneR^T«tT- 

i - 

%flT I I 

The great commentator had therefore nothing to add to 
the law as briefly laid down by Va^i9tha. 

Some of the other commentaries deal with some of these 
questions, and I shall briefly summarize the conclusions at which 
they arrive. It is remarkable however that in none of the 
commentaries is the question discussed squarely in a Prakarana 
dealing with secondary sons or the Putrikaputra but only 
incidentally in the course of a discussion relating to an interpreta¬ 
tion of texts relating to marriage. The reason for this is that as 
a matter of practical law, as these authors expressly say, the 
Putrika had ceased to exist. 

Madhavacaryya in his great commentary on the Parasara- 
Smyti, the Parasara-Madhava, says in the VyavahSrakanda that 
the making of a Putrika is forbidden in the Kali Age (P.M. Bibl. 
Ind., Ill, p. 362), but discusses the texts relating to the Putrika 
m connection with marriage. On the authority of a text of the 
MarkandeyapurSija (cited P.M. Bibl. Ind., I, 469), he says. 




I 
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And in dealing with the PutrikS. he says, 

^TT^Tm^^ 31^ 37Tg: f q 38 ^^ <ftf i h^|3|^ I 

3[fN ^^rqsTS^ spnqftis i (Op. cU., i, 474-6.) 

implying that the change of gotra in this case does not take 
place for the same reason, viz.: I 

He distinguishes two ways of making a Putrika, following 
Gautama, by or agreement at the time of marriage 

and by or mere intention of the father—and in the 

latter case he conceives that such intention might not be com¬ 
municated to the husband. 

In dealing with her gotra however he deals only with Putrikas 
Avho are married with reservation, i.e. without ’TOr^T»T I 


In the Vyavaharakanda or the Chapter on law, the only 
comment about Putrika that the author of the Smrticandrika 
like Madhavacaryya makes, is that Putrikakarana is forbidden 
in the Kali Age.’ 

This is aU that he says so far as practical law is concerned. 
In Acarakanda, however, in discussing the texts about the 
cjualifications of the bride where it is said that she must be 
asagotra of the father and asapiiida of the mother, the 
Smfticandrika propounds the riddle, why talk of the sapirji^da 
of the mother at aU ? By marriage, the mother has become the 
same with the father and the father’s sapindas are the sapindas 
of the mother too. This riddle it answers by saying that this 
would not always be so, and iUustrates by reference to what it 
thinks to be the law about Putrikaputra as follows :— 


1 JTTg^rfjrqrf^! 

f^rsfifrs 1 m arar 31^5 

fq^ "q I fwjfNrfq- 

I ^iwntfN ^ qr fqgft^ 


1 Smpticandrika (Gharpure’s Ed., p. 288); 

irt 5^#*r 1 g 

5^^ qPcqq4r«rTwq I gfqqtT««3:qq<qqii^ qnfl 

I gfqqn«n: 1 w w 

qwqi wfir »nwj I 
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I X X X ^ ^ fsRnft sr^i»nj4«ir i[% 

’ig uf^ninft^dTT nr^»l i sRnrat 

f*r$iTi<5(rij9iT?t ap^n®nfi?iw a i 
^ a^: «WT%? JT^fc %fa i 

fa^ aiT^iTa^?, ^(r«fT»%a ftra^arfagift arsfiTaanSr^ 
fqstBParartfa i apng •sfwamuaT^a grf«i<2?rTfiii8J ararhrwf 

So too the Madanaparijata in answer to the same quAy 
and in the same context comes to the same conclusion.^ 

According to these authorities, therefore, a Putrika retains 
the gotra of her father and does not pass on to the husband’s 
gotra, the reason being that in the case of the Putrika there is 
no gift of the daughter. If there is a Sam'praddtia of the girl 
she does not become a Putrika as she passes to the husband’s 
gotra by reason of the gift, as expressly stated by the author of 
the Smrticandrika. 

It may be noted in passing that Devanna Bhatta, Madhava- 
caryya and Madanapala in assuming that the Putrika is not 
given, cite no texts which lay that down and they give the go by 
to the provision in the Smrtis that a Putrika can be made by 
mere intention and that a brotherless girl should not be married 
because she might be made a Putrika, evidently after marriage. 
These texts seem to indicate that even after a marriage with a 
regular ritual involving Sampradana a girl could be made Putrika 
when the institution was in vogue. It is obvious that in laying 
down that a Putrika retained the gotra of her father and did 
not pass on to the husband’s gotra Madhavacaryya, Devanna 
Bhatta and Madanapala were only contemplating cases where 
there was a regular and fonnal Putrikdkarana and the marriage 
was without Sampradana and not to cases of informal Putrikas 
who had been married with Sampradana. So far as the law 
laid down in the Nibandhas goes therefore it must be taken to 
be settled law, according to the commentaries, always on the 
h 3 rpothetical basis, having regard to the fact that there can be 
no Putrika in the Kali Age, that (1) a Putrika who is, ex hypoOiesi 
not given by the father, retains the gotra of the father, but 


1 Smrticandrika, Gharpure’s Ed., p. 69. 

^ ?rtrr -w ir ?mT n 

This is said on the authority of the Nirukta text and Vafiis^ha’s text 
hereinbefore cited. Madanaparijata (Bibl. Ind.), p. 141. 
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that (2) if she is given ceremonially, as she has to be in the full 
Gfhya ritual, she passes to the gotra of her husband. 

These texts of the Nibandhas relate only to the Putrika. 
As regards her son, the commentaries say nothing. Madana- 
parijata however incidentally interpolates a remark to the 
effect that such son, while he would be a son of the maternal 
grand-father by virtue of the stipulation would also be an aurasa 
son of the natural father.^ Elsewhere he says that the Putrika- 
putra inherits to his progenitor as aurasa son. And we find Manu 
expressly providing that a Putrika’s husband inherits to her if 
she leaves no son. 

This of course stands to reason on the Smpti texts. For 
aurasa is described as a son begotten on a in the 

Smrtis. Even assuming, as stated by the Smrticandrika and 
the Madanaparijata that the Putrika does not change her 
gotra, and that she does not become a bhdryd in the full sense 
of the word as a participant in Agnihotra, she is still the dharma- 
patni, and a son begotten on her by her lawful husband would 
according to this definition be an aurasa son of the husband, 
although he might be also a son of the grandfather. The 

contrary view that a Putrika does not acquire wifehood ( qSliq ) 
is repudiated by Medhatithi. 

While this is undoubtedly the logical position, specially 
having regard to the fact that there is no text like Manu’s text 
about the Dattaka son barring the acquisition of the natural 
father’s gotra or inheritance by a Putrikaputra, the significant 
thing is that there is no Smrti text about it and the commentaries 
are practically unanimous in their silence on the point. This 
points the moral that the Adityapurana was right in its record 
that the institution of Putrika had disappeared in its time. 

This leads us to another question which also the Smrtis 
themselves do not answer. What are the rituals in the, marriage 
of a Putrika. The Grhya sutras have no distinctive ritual for 
Putrikas given in marriage. If the full (^rhya ritual according 
to any 6akha is followed, the girl necessarily passes into the 
gotra of her husband. For, in the ritual not only is there a gift 
of the girl, as these authors state, but in the course of the rituals 
the bride is ceremonially called by the gotra name of her husband. 
That completes her conversion to the husband’s gotra. 

So, if the Gyhya ritual is followed in the marriage of a 
Putrika, she must inevitably pass to her husband’s gotra. The 
Smrticandrika and the Madanaparijata seem to assume that 
the Grhya ritual of marriage was not performed in the marriage 
of the Putrika, but that the entire ritual in the marriage of a 

1 The Mitak^ara too, under Yajfl., II, 128, considers the Putrika’s 
son to be though I 
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true Putrika consisted of something like the ritual summarized 
by Gautama.^ 

Considering that these authors were dealing, merely on 
the authority of the meagre records in the Smpti texts alone, 
with an institution about which they had no personal knowledge, 
too much stress should not perhaps be laid on their authority. 
But if they are correct in their view of the Smrti texts, the 
conclusion is inevitable that in the true Putrika’s case as in the 
Asura and Gandharva marriages no Gfhya ritual of marriage 
was performed, for, as the Smpticandrika logically asserts, 
in that case the girl would inevitably pass to her husband’s 
gotra and her whole purpose as a fictitious son of the father 
would fail. 

My studies of the ancient Indian law of marriage has con¬ 
vinced me that in early days in India there was^, beside the sacral 
marriage according to the Grhya ritual, several kinds of civil 
marriages without sacra. Later on, sacraments more or less 
modified were added to some of these forms, and they were 
adopted into the sacral law. These were the Daiva, Ar^a, and 
Prajftpatya marriages. In the Daiva the ritual consisted of 
merely uttering the words of gift in favour of the Rtvik in the 
presence of the sacrificial fire, in Ars^a the ritual consisted of 
the ceremonial gift of a bullock and a cow or two pairs of them 
to the bride’s father. In Prajapatya the father says ceremonially 

So too in Putrika’s marriage the only 

ritual that was provided was that stated in Gautama (XXVIII, 
18). A girl married with full Grhya ritual could not bo Putrika. 
The question of tho evolution of marriage forms in ancient India 
is however too large a topic to be dealt with in this paper and 
I must therefore refrain from developing this point further here. 

Another question on which neither the Smrti texts nor any 
of the commentaries throw any light is as to who can make a 
girl a Putrika. The original Smrti texts with regard to the 
Dattaka son, as well as with regard to other kinds of secondary 
sons, make it quite clear that none but the adoptive father was 
contemplated as capable of making one who was not a son his 
son, except in the case of the K^etraja where the widow could 
raise issue to the deceased with the permission of the guru—e.g. 
the father-in-law. In the case of the Putrika tho texts con¬ 
template the father of the girl making the contract which makes 
her a Putrika. The commentaries have extended this power in 
the case of the Dattaka to the wife or widow of a sonless person 
in some schools. So far as the Putrika goes, no school of law 
has thus extended the powers. The commentaries which at all 
•deal with the Putrika all proceed on the basis that the father 
makes the Putrika. It might have been different if the Putrika 


1 Gautama, XXVIII, 18. 
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was a live institution like the Dattaka and if in the later law any 
daughter as such would not serve all the purposes of a Putrika. 
But as the PutrikA had ceased to exist as an institution and as 
the daughter and her son aimpliciter had taken their place, the 
commentators were spared the trouble to coax or force the texts 
to extend the power of the father to the mother. The result is 
that the Putrika could at no time be made by any one except 
the father of the girl, and if he failed to appoint the daughter, 
she could not be a Putrika. 

It is interesting to note that when, in an early case before 
the courts, a question was raised on the footing that a girl was a 
Putrika, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council expressed 
an opinion, though they did not actually decide, that no Putrika 
could be validly made now and they decided that none but a 
father could make a girl a Putrika.^ It is satisfactory to note 
that the conclusion at which their lordships arrived on relatively 
scanty materials is amply borne out by a searching examination 
of the authorities. 


1 Thakur Jeehnath v. Court of Wards, 2 I.A., 163. 

Beena —This is the name given by Robertson Smith in his Kinship 
and Marriage to the type of marriage in which the bride continues to 
live with her father and her offspring become kindred of her father. 
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On Tamerlane. 

By H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), 

Tamerlane, or the terrible Vulcan of Samarkand. His name 
was Timur which in Turkish means Iron and the affix ‘ lane ’ 
means lame, so that he may be called the awesome Smith or 
Vulcan of Samarkand. He was bom at Kesh, some fifty miles 
south of Samarkand in 1336 and he died at Otrar on the borders 
of China in 1405. He reigned at Samarkand for about forty 
years of continual warfare, without ever suffering a defeat. At 
last, however, he had to succumb to Generals January and 
February, as expressed in the Emperor Nicholas* epigram, and 
in TenniePs cartoon. He was then seventy years of age. 
His body was conveyed to Samarkand and is buried there under 
a splendid tomb. Apparently he had little or no beneficial 
effect on mankind. Bather he was like a sweeping rain that 
leaves no food. In Tennyson's words, he shook the house 
like a tornado, and went. Like his predecessor and alleged 
ancestor Chingiz Khan he ruined Persia, and he defeated and 
caged his rival Bayazld. Fortunately for truth and his own 
real fame he had two biographers. One, a learned Muhammadan 
named Sharaf-ud-din, was an unblushing panegyrist and wrote 
^ like a pedant dreaming at his desk ’. The other was 
Ahmad, son of ^Arabshah. He was a furious, but eloquent 
Damascene, and a hater of cruelty, and his works, though 
discursive and overloaded with quotations from the Koran, 
are really much more valuable than Sharaf-ud-dln*s. He has 
done for Timur what Procopius did for Justinian, and 
Badayuni for Akbar. He has shown Timur with all his wants 
and all his ignorance and cruelty, but be has also shown his 
genius for command and has given merited praise to his 
endurance of hardships, his care of his son Shahrukh’s 
education, his occasional acts of mercy, and his admiration for 
learned men. Timur is said to have been called the Lame 
because as a boy or in early youth he had carried off a sheep 
or a goat belonging to a shepherd. The shepherd shot him in 
the leg and Timur remained lame for life. The story is probably 
true, for there can be no doubt that Timur was lame, and his 
admirers have not given any explanation of how this happened. 
Nor does the affair cast any special blame on his character. 
It was an incident which was not worse than Wordsworth's 
having as a boy stolen woodcocks or wheat-ears from another's 
springe, or Clive's robbing his neighbours' orchards. There 
is no doubt that Timur was of good family, his father 
being at the head of the BarlSs clan. But he was poor, 

( 167 ) 
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and to him there was no disgrace in a Qazzfiql, i.e. a robbery. 
Such things were in his blood, just as they were in King David’s 
and Slier Shah’s, who both began as brigands. And I believe 
that Haidar ‘All started in the same fashion. 

On his first occasion to enter India, I do not think that 
Timur crossed the Indus although this is what Sharaf-ud-din 
says. Timur, by coming down the Kharram, was already on 
the east bank of the Indus and he probably went down it as 
far as Dlnkot or Mithankot. Dinkot is also called Dhan, not 
DhSn, kote, and I believe it was not opposite Kal&bagh, but 
was much further down. Indeed the stream was then in flood, 
and probably carried Jalal-ud-din much further down than the 
opposite bank at the beginning of Chul Jal§*l!. Unfortunately, 
Chill Jalflll does not appear os a landraai;k on our maps. 
Timur, however, may at an earlier period have crossed 
the Indus from west to east in pursuit of Toktamish at an 
earlier period. Dlnkot I believe to have been the Dinpanah 
or Dlnkot of our maps. The two names Dlnkot * and Dlnpanfth 
have the same meaning, and I believe are, or were, in Dera GhazI 
Khan, and not far above Multan. It seems to me not impro¬ 
bable that the original name of the Ferry or landing-place was 
Dhankot and meant the Fort or Abode of Wealth, the first 
syllable being dhan, and that it is a reminiscence of the famous 
Oh and Swadagar, the great and semi-mythical merchant 
of Bengali Ballads. 

There is a curious reference to Timur in Archdeacon 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Iix his chapter on Promises he 
tells us how ‘Timuras’ promised the garrison of Sebast6, a 
once famous city of Asia Minor, that if they surrendered, he 
would not shed a drop of their blood, and how he kept his pro¬ 
mise by smothering four thousand of them in the fosse of the 
city ! Paley, I suppose, got his story from Gibbon or Petis de 
la Croix or from D’Herbelot. I do not believe the story of 
the breach of promise. It seems to rest on the authority of 
Ahmad, son of ‘Arabshah, and is probably untrue. Timur was 
under no necessity of making such a promise, and I doubt if 
the garrison would have believed him and have surrendered, if 
he had said so. But there can be no doubt that three or 
four thousand of the garrison were murdered, for the fact is 
admitted and rather gloried in by Sharaf-ud-din. See his 
Vol. II, p. 269, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s edition 
of the Persian book, the ^afarnuma, and Samuel Manger’s 
edition and translation of Ahmad b. ‘Arabshdh’s work, KiiSb 
*Aja*ib f% akhbar Timur, * the wondrous book of the doings of 
Timur’, Vol. I, p. 576. Many of the garrison who were 


1 General Briggs in his book on Ferishta spells Dinkot as Dhonkot 
(Abode of Wealth). 
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put to death were Christians, and were for the most part 
Armenians. The city, which was a fine one and full of learned 
men, was destroyed, and has been a ruin ever since. It is 
commonly known as Sivas. Probably the bones of the men of 
the garrison are yet in the slime of the fort moat. 

Perhaps the day will come when, like the bones in 
Ezekiel’s valley, these bones may yet come forth to 
accuse the ruthlessness of Timur. The story then must be true, 
though I do not altogether believe that Timur gave the equivo¬ 
cal promise about not shedding blood. It was unnecessary for 
him to do so, for the garrison was at his mercy, nor is it likely 
that the garrison would have believed him if it had been 
made. It is sufficient barbarity that the garrison were buried 
alive. 

And yet though I do not altogether credit the story, it may 
be true, and at all events it shows w'hat was the public opinion 
about Timur’s character. Nor it is by any means the biggest 
butcher’s bill ever sent in by Timur. His murders at Ispahan 
and Delhi were on a far larger scale, though they lack the 
picturesqueness and cold-blooded ferocity of what happened at 
Sebast6. I see no reason to doubt that Timur kept Bayazid 
in a cage. It was by no means the worst thing he ever did. 
And I have little sympathy with Bayazid who began the career 
of insults. True, Timur insulted Bayazid’s wives and daughters 
and behaved very grossly towards them. But it seems that 
Bftyazid had already insulted another Muhammadan king’s 
family. 

It is noticeable how tyrants, and especially kingly tyrants, 
worsen with time. As Tennyson sings, 

* 0 ill for him who, bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven descended will! 

And ever weaker grows through acted crime.’ 

Timur’s worst cruelties were committed in Asia Minor and 
India, and are recorded in the second volume of the Zafarnama. 
So also were the death-bed injunctions of King David about the 
worst of all his actions. Tiberius, the Roman emperor, was also 
exceptionally cruel in his old age, and it was in his later years 
that Akbar had an officer thrown into the Indus and nearly 
drowned! Timur was an elderly man when he shut up Bayazid 
in an iron cage, and when he massacred the garrison of Sivas 
(* Sebast^ *) and the Indians of Delhi. Nadir Shah too 
became more cruel than ever in the last years of his reign. - 
Continuous success and bodily weakness or disease no doubt 
affected the originally equable mind of Timur. Even the genial 
B&bur became cruel and morose in his last years! 
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SAMUEL H. Manger and 'Ababshah’s Book. 

Mauger was a learned Dutohman who was attached to the 
University of Leeuwarden (Leovardia) in Holland, and he 
dedicated his book to William of Nassau, a descendant, I 
suppose, of our William III. The famous Qolius also edited, 
I believe, Ahmad b. ‘Arabshah’s work. There is a copy of 
Manger's book in the B.A.S. Library, and it seems that 
Ahmad's work has also been published in Cairo in 1285 A.H. 
= 1869 A.D. 

It is worth noting that none of Timur's biographers was 
exactly his contemporary. Sharaf-ud-dln was many years 
younger than Timur, and there is no evidence that he accoA- 
panied him in his campaigns. He was probably only a child 
when Timur set out on his expedition to India. I doubt also if 
Sharaf-ud-dln is a trustworthy chronicler. Apart from his 
glossing and flattery, his geography is often vague, and his 
accounts of Timur's raid to Nagarcote and also of Timur’s 
crossing the Indus are unsatisfactory. 

The Raid to Kangra. 

I think there can be no doubt that Timur went to 
Kangra, that is to Nagarkote, in the Chamba State. It is 
intrinsically probable that he went there, for his predecessor 
Mahmud of Ghazni went there and presumably acquired much 
plunder there. Probably Timur was less successful, and it is 
likely that this was why his biographers say so little about the 
expedition. Evidently there was a feeling that every Muham¬ 
madan sovereign should visit such a centre of Hindu supersti¬ 
tion and should show his contempt for idolatry. Mahmud of 
Ghazni was followed by Ferozshah, Timur, Akbar, Jahangir 
and Aurangzeb. They had all been attracted by the beauty of 
the scenery, the goodness of the climate and the wonders of 
the Flaming Face (the Jhala mukhi). At that time the beauties 
of Cashmere were unknown or inaccessible. 

Timur was indeed a marvel for his personal activity, and 
was at least equal to the Ottoman Bayazid, who was given the 
name of Ilderim or the Lightning on account of his rapid 
marches. In fact, Timur was too active for his biographers, 
who have had to leave some of his exploits unchronicled. There 
is a striking instance of this in their accounts of the march 
to Nagar or Nagor in Kangra. I believe that there were at 
least two places called Naghaz or Nagor. One is shown in 
^the Indian Gazetteer Atlas, plate 32, of the Punjab as in the 
district of KSngra, and is spelt Nagar. It appears to be 90 m. 
west of the city of KSngra, that is, Nagarkote. It is in the 
Kulu subdivision. It is said in the Gazetteer that KSngra was 
originally called Kftngraghara, and means the ‘ place of the 
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head’. This was because the head of a giant or Rakhsh was 
buried there, whose name was Jaladhar. (See the Chamba 
Gazetteer, p. 67 of vol. I.) Kangra, being an old place and 
much revered, has had many names. It was once called 
Trigarta. Another name for it was Bhlmnagar. It is also said 
that the town in Kgngra, where ‘ the flaming face ’ is, was 
originally KSngraghara, which means ‘ the place of the head 

Kangra in its long existence has had many names. It 
was at one time known as Bhlmnagar. It is also said that the 
town of Kangra, where the Jhala mukhi or Flaming Face 
(a flame of fire) exists, was originally called Nagarkote. It 
is unfortunate that ‘Arabshah’s work is in Arabic, and is often 
obscure. But a learned Dutchman, Samuel Manger, published 
a Latin translation of it in the eighteenth century and added 
valuable notes. He was a professor in the University of 
Leeuwarden in Holland. He had the advantage of an Arabic 
text of ‘ Arabshah made by the great Golius. Copies of Manger 
are rare, but there is one in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It seems that the first edition of ‘Arabshah^s bio¬ 
graphy was an Elzevir, and was published in 1636 at Leyden. 
It appears that it was for this edition that Golius prepared the 
edition of Timur’s Life. Golius died in 1667 without, appa¬ 
rently, finishing his edition, or translating the Life by ‘Arab- 
shah. A century afterwards another Dutchman, a professor 
at Leeuwarden in Holland, edited ‘Arabshah’s work, and also 
published a translation of the biography of Timur. But I 
presume that it was borrowed from Golius’ MS., or at least 
founded thereon. Apparently the Elzevir edition was never 
completed, and remained as a solitary first volume. 

Major Raverty’s statement that Kangra was originally 
called Baghzan, and that such a place as Naghaz does not 
exist, seems to me to be quite unwarranted, and one that never 
would have been made if Raverty had read the Zafarnama. 
or Price’s Retrospect. Raverty’s view is that Naghaz is a 
copyist’s mistake. But Baghzan, whether we make the first 
syllable long or short, seems to be a mythical place and to have 
no existence in any government map. (See Raverty’s index 
to his Notes on Afghanistan, p. 718, and also p. 318 of his 
Notes.) Raverty apparently never read Sharaf-ud-din, or even 
Major Price’s excellent Retrospect. Raverty has been called 
‘the Father of Pushto’, and no doubt his works are the 
result of much labour, and are useful. But I should rather call 
him the stepfather of Afghanistan. His writings are full of 
abuse of such scholars as Bellew and Blochmann. As my 
revered chief Colonel Haughton some sixty years ago said to 
me, Raverty was too noisy a man to be trustworthy. 

There is an obituary notice of Raverty in the J.R.A.S. for 
1907, p. 251. Raverty was born in 1825, and died in 1906. 
It seems desirable to give one or two dates here. ‘ArabshSh, or 
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rather Ahmad, the son of *Arabshfth, died at Damasous in 1450, 
that is aj3out fifty years after Timur’s death, which took place 
in China in 1406 A.D., or 807 A.H. Sebast4, that is the city of 
Augustus, was destroyed by Timur in tlie beginning of 1400, or 
803 A.H. 

Raverty’s works, especially bis Dictionary of Pushtu, are 
still valuable. But he was a solitary man, and, worse still, a 
solitary man with a grievance. So he naturally supposed 
himself to be a greater scholar than he was. He mentions 
Sharaf-ud-din but he does not seem to have read him, nor even 
to have looked at Price’s Retrospect. His work on the Indus, 
or as be prefers to call it, the Mihran of Sind, is a portentous 
work, and occupies nearly the whole of the J.A.S.B., Vol. LXl, 
Part I for 1892, but it does not give much information, and he 
does not mention, I think, Dhankote. Probably he never saw the 
Indus in its lower reaches, for his local knowledge was nearly 
confined to Afghanistan. 

‘Arabshah’s work has been reprinted (in Cairo), but the 
reprint is almost a fake. It does not seem to contain more 
than a small portion of the original, and is, I think, quite 
valueless. It is much to be wished that Manger’s works were 
reprinted. One Perizonius, a Frenchman, is said to have 
written Timur’s life, but I know nothing of it. The con¬ 
temporary pamphlets published in Europe are worthless. Sir F. 
Goldsmith’s Life, in the Ency. Britt., is much inferior to the 
notice in the Biographie Universelle. Sir Frederick does not 
even give the Arabic title of ‘Arabshah’s work correctly. 

It was in this way that Timur gave up for a time his expe¬ 
dition to China, and undertook instead the conquest of India. 
From Samarkand, according to Price, who is quoting from 
Rauzat-us-gafa, Timur crossed the Oxus and marched to 
Andarftb (the Enderaub of Price’s map) on his way to the 
Hindu mountains. There he heard of the oppressions com¬ 
mitted by the Siah-posh Kafirs, and marched to PerySn in 
Badakhshan. There he sent off a force to punish the Kafirs, 
and himself went towards Khanak, and eventually towards 
Kabul. Then on 8 Zllhajj, 800 A.H., he arrived before Irjab, 
and on the last day of August he arrived at Banu. On 3rd 
September he reached Naghaz or Nagaz, having made a forced 
march there, accompanied by several thousand cavalry. After 
leaving Naghaz he came to BSnu, which (see Price, 234) is on 
the Koumuli (i.e. the Khurram). On 19th September he 
reached Dinkot on the banks of the Indus, and on 23rd he 
(grossed the Indus by a bridge. Price does not say clearly, but 
he implies, that Dinkot was on the west bank of the Indus. 
But it seems to me more probable that it was on the east bank. 
Price and Sharaf-ud-din agree that Timur crossed the Indus 
from the west to the east. But unless the river’s course was 
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different then from what it is now I do not know why he 
should do so. 

My idea is that Timur avoided the Indus, which, probably, 
was in flood, and came down the Kurram, and then joined the 
Chenab at Mithankot. 

I doubt if Timur marched down the west bank of the 
Indus to Dinkote or KAlabagh. His grandson Pir Muhammad 
crossed the Indus on his way to Multan, but he was governor of 
Afghanistan, and started on his march from the city of Kabul. 
But apparently Timur had no occasion to cross the Indus at 
the beginning of bis career. He was away at the North-East 
of India, and it would seem that it was more natural for him 
to have come by the Kurram river on his way to Multan. 
Dinkote was in the Salt Range, and on the east side of the 
Indus. Price’s abstract of the Raudat-us-Sata should be 
consulted. 

As for Dinkot or Dhankot where, apparently, Timur halted 
on his way down the Kurram, I wish to suggest that Dinkot 
seems the proper spelling, and that it may be identified with 
the two Deras Dinpanah shown in the survey-map of the opera¬ 
tions of 1878-79. They are a good way below Kffla Bagh and 
are N.N.W. of Mooltan, and are in the Sind Sagar Duab. 
They belong to the Punjab, and are on the left, or E. bank 
of the Indus, and are N. of Dera Ghazl Khan. Both Sharaf-ud- 
dln and Price represent that Timur crossed the Indus by a 
bridge, from the east to the west, but if Dinkot ^ was on the 
left bank, I do not see why Timur crossed the Indus from east 
to west. It is more likely that he continued his march to the 
east and so traversed the Jalal-ud-dln desert (the Chill Jalell). 


Naohaz or Nagur. 

There is a mystery about Naghaz, and Raverty has not 
hesitated to say that no such place exists, and that Naghaz is 
merely a copyist’s error for Baghzan. Acting on this view he 
has in his Notes on Afghanistan not hesitated to alter Naghaz, 
wherever he found it mentioned, into Baghzan, which perhaps 
he regarded as meaning ‘ The Woman’s Garden ’. 

There was a strange and uncanny resemblance between the 
characters and the careers of the two men—Timur of Kesh and 
Napoleon of Ajaccio. 

Both had good blood, but both were born poor. Both had 
the power of attracting the love and the hatred of their fellow- 
men. Both were without religion, and both were possessed 


^ See Jarrett’s A.A. 11, 401, and Irvine’s list of place-names iu Ajin, 
p. 30, under DhSnkot. Dinpanah was also the name of a fort in Delhi 
built by HumSyun. , 
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of surpassing genius for war. Both were for a time wonderfully 
successful. And both had to yield to the forces of outraged 
Nature, and both had their Moscow and their Russia. But 
Timur had the more bottom of the two, and lasted the longest I 
I conclude with the remark that Gibbon's account of Timur is a 
magnificent piece of writing. Fortunately, it has been repub¬ 
lished in Chambers' Cyclopaedia of English Literature, vol. II, 
p. 656. 

Editorial Note : This article was received shortly before the death 
of its author, in 1929, at the age of 93. Its proof could not be submit¬ 
ted to him for consideration, but the article is now published in token 
of respect for the late scholar and will speak for itselL—J. v. M. 
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The Chinese Connection with Africa. 

By E. H. L. Schwarz. 

Marco Polo, with his two uncles, went to China overland 
in 1270, and returned twenty years later by sea with a big 
convoy. Nothing would have been heard of this remarkable 
voyage had he not been captured by the Genoese in a naval 
battle with the Venetians, and shut up in a dungeon with a 
Frenchman who could write. He whiled away the tedium of 
his incarceration by dictating to his fellow prisoner the story 
of his wanderings. The book opened up a vision of incredible 
wealth in the Celestial Kingdom, so amazing that most people 
regarded it as an amusing traveller’s tale, without the least 
basis of truth. There were men, however, who read the story 
and believed it. The Venetians knew it was true, for their 
fellow townsman had brought home with him a vast treasure 
in jewels, and they set about monopolising the trade with the 
East. Further, they sent the brothers Zeno to seek a route to 
Asia by what became later known as the North West Passage. 
These two went to the Orkney Islands, Iceland and Greenland, 
and most likely to the mainland of America, but they returned 
and reported that the way was impracticable. 

The Portuguese read Marco Polo’s book, and never doubted 
that it represented facts, and Prince Henry the Navigator 
endeavoured to find a way to China round Africa. The French 
did likewise; the merchant adventurers of Dieppe and Rouen 
sent their ships to West Africa, and would have gone further, 
had not political troubles that led to the Hundred Years’ War 
stopped all enterprise. It was China that was the magnet 
that drew Columbus across the Atlantic, and indeed was the 
incentive that induced all the famous navigators of the time, 
Diogo Cao, Bartholomeu Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Tristan da Cunha, 
Magellan, and others, to risk the perils of the uncharted oceans. 

Marco Polo reported wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
in the Far East; towns of eight million inhabitants, bigger 
than any city that has existed since; trade in precious articles 
like silk and spices, that made the mouths of all Europe water. 


Editorial Note: This article was received shortly before the death 
of the author and its proofs could not be submitted to him. Some 
debatable points in it, which might have been referred to him for con¬ 
sideration, have now to speak for themselves. The article is published 
without any modification as it was received.—J. v. M. 
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Beyond everything, there was such an abundance of gold and 
ivory, that would enrich every kingdom of the West, and it 
seemed a pity that the heathen Chinese should be allowed to 
keep all this for himself. Silk and spices were products of the 
countries in the East, but where did the gold and ivory come 
from ? 

China at the time was divided into two kingdoms, the 
northern part under Kublai Khan, and the southern, Manzi, which 
was as yet independent, under the kings of the Sung dynasty. 
The northerners were warriors, brigands, and stay-at-homes, 
whereas the southerners were men of far superior enterprise, 
peaceful traders, miners and manufacturers. It was the latter 
who equipped the junks that sailed all the eastern seas as far rs 
shores of Africa, and brought back from the dark continent 
the vast amount of gold, ivory, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros horns, 
leopard skins, ambergris and a certain number of black slaves. 

The sniggering incredulity with which Marco Polo’s account 
was received by his ignorant contemporaries has persisted 
down to the present day, and practically every historian of Africa 
has ignored this splendid and important chapter in her chroni¬ 
cles. There are reasons for this, although Col. Yule has 
completely re-established Marco Polo as a conscientious and 
truthful author. Towards the latter part of the narrative, 
there are details put in from hearsay about Madagascar, which 
island Marco Polo never reached, that are grotesque; they 
have now been traced to a work by a Chinaman, one Chau Ju 
Kua, who wrote about the East African coast in a book pub¬ 
lished a couple of hundred years earlier. It may have been 
the author himself who wished his readers to think that he 
had done more than he had, but more probably it was his 
scribe and amanuensis who sought to extol his hero, and wrote 
so as to make it appear that he had gone to this wonderful 
island, with its great bird, the Rukh. The wretched Arabs 
stole the story and incorporated it in the tale of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and so made the whole thing ridiculous. The rest of 
Marco Polo’s voyage was thus classed with the Arabian Nights, 
and no serious writer would concern himself with it. 

The most striking testimony of the truth that the Chinese 
did do a great trade with East Africa is afforded by the maps 
of the period. There is the Catalan Atlas of 1375, but earlier 
editions existed; this shows Chinese ships sailing about the 
Indian Ocean, with meticulous regard to details of construction 
3tnd rigging. Fra Mauro’s map is less correct about the actual 
iesign, but it shows the immense junks followed by two smaller 
^nes, acting as store ships, exactly as described by Ibn Batuta 
in 1340—as a matter of fact, Ibn Batuta says there were usually 
three store ships to each capital one. Fra Mauro is necessarily 
vague about the south coast of Africa, but he makes a point 
que comenca el mar scuro’, that is, ‘where the dark sea begins," 
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which from Arab sources we know was Cape Corrientes. Here 
he shows a ship beating up against the winds and currents from 
the west, and in a note attached he describes how this vessel 
had almost miraculously managed to return in 1420, after 
having been driven past this dangerous promontory. 

It was generally believed that any boat forced beyond 
Cape Corrientes was inevitably lost. There is a very strong 
current flowing from the Equator down the east coast, called 
the Mozambique current. The winds are easterly all the year 
round owing to a permanent depression which causes a cyclonic 
disturbance in the atmosphere; further north there are the 
Monsoons which blow for one half of the year from south-west 
to north-east, and then reverse, blowing from the north-east to 
the south-west. These winds, confined to the region north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, allowed the junks to come down the 
coast from October to March, and to return six months later, 
in both journeys with a wind behind them. The clumsy nature 
of the yards and mat sails prevented the ships from tacking 
against the wind. The big capital ones had a complement of 
rowers who could be called upon to manoeuvre in times of diffi¬ 
culty, but the ships were too large for this procedure to be adopted 
for any length of time. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff states that the junks in the 
fleet in which he sailed in 1830 were one hundred and seventy 
feet long, and from thirty-five to forty in beam, with a great 
top-hamper of deck houses for the captain and officers, joss 
houses, gardens for growing ginger and so on; the hull was 
separated into compartments by water-tight bulkheads. 

The trade with East Africa began certainly in the Sung 
dynasty, 960^1280, if not before; there is mention, in the ‘Book 
of the Marvels of India,’ of a fleet that sailed in 946. The 
earliest coin picked up along the East Coast is one of the reign 
of K’ai Yuan, 713-742, but it does not follow that this was the 
time when the ships sailed, for coins remain in use for a hundred 
years or more after being struck; many shillings with the date 
1820 are still current in the Eastern Province of the Cape. 
It was a little later in the eighth century that the Chinese sent a 
military expedition across the central desert, and brought all 
the Arab states from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian under 
their dominion. Other coins found with the Chinese pottery 
are of the reigns of Shen Tsung, 1068-1086 and Shan Hing, 
1131-1163, besides many of the Ming dynasty. The whole 
coast from Kishmayu to Zanzibar is littered with Chinese pottery, 
which Major Pearce had determined at the British Museum as 
dating from the Sung to the Ming dynasties, and his collection 
is now in the Museum at Zanzibar that bears his name. For¬ 
merly one used to be able to buy this ‘ China Lamu ’ at Mombasa, 
but it is rare now-a-days; some were mere fragments, but 
fairly intact plates and bowls were obtainable; two large 
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specimens of the latter are built into the stucco of a Persian 
ruin at Lindi. 

A1 Biruni was on the Arabian coast and saw the fleets of 
junks, which he describes in his ‘Geography’, 1040. Idris 
1154, is equally explicit; he states that the Chinese trans¬ 
ferred their trade to the island of Zanj (Zanzibar), which is 
off the coast of Zinj, and by their equity, mild ways and 
accommodating spirit, soon came into very intimate relations 
with the inhabitants. These ‘intimate relations’ produced a 
fine crop of half-caste children up and down the coast, who 
will be referred to later—they can still to-day be recognised by 
their yellow skins and other Mongoloid characters. 

Mas’udy, in his ‘Golden Meadows’ says that to the sou^ 
of the country of the blacks (Zinj) there were ^he Wa-Kwakwa, 
who were related to the Chinese, they themselves being known 
as Gog and Magog. The last statement is extraordinary, for 
Ma-Gog is the Bantu plural of Gog. It still survives in many 
Bantu dialects of the East Coast as Ma-Gockwa, meaning 
anything horrible, and has come down to the Cape in the form 
of ‘goga’ the Dutch for nasty insects. The Bantu gave the 
word a click, whereas the Boers aspirated it, pronouncing it 
‘hogha’, but the derivation is unmistakable. In mediaeval 
English, Gog and Magog were giants. The only suggestion of 
how a word with a Bantu plural prefix could have come to 
England is that the Crusaders may have picked up Mas’udy’s 
story from the Arabs. These last were subjugated by the 
Chinese in the eighth century, and Chinese Khans were placed 
over them. Marco Polo came home in 1290 with the princess 
Kokachin, destined to be the bride of a Sultan in the Persian 
Gulf. The tale of Aladdin and the Lamp, in the Arabian Nights, 
again demonstrates how familiar were the Arabs with Chinese 
matters. 

Col, Yule, in his edition of Marco Polo, follows step by step 
the course of the fleets of junks from South China to Sofa la. 
He shows how there was a great half-way station at the Point of 
India, called Call, now utterly destroyed, but all the ground for 
hundreds of yards, is covered with Chinese pottery and cinnabar, 
used by the Chinese as a red pigment. From here the junks 
went up the Malabar coast, where Ibn Batuta, 1324-1353, saw 
them at Calicut, with their mat sails standing in the wind while 
they lay at anchor. Thence they went to the south coast of 
Arabia, and then ddwn the African coast, calling at all ports as 
far as Sofala; beyond was ‘el mar scuro’, whence no one 
returned. 

The journey took two years, and although there were store 
ships carrying provisions for the crews of the great junks, there 
could hardly be enough to last them for the return journey of 
another two years. The Phoenicians in the time of Pharaoh 
Necho landed somewhere on the southern coast of Africa, sowed 
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their millet or barley, waited till it was ripe, and then sailed 
away with the new grain, which lasted them the rest of the 
voyage round the Cape, through the Straits of Gibraltar, back to 
Memphis. The Chinese must have done the same, but on a 
vastly greater scale, for there was an enormous number of 
mouths to feed. 

In the ‘Book of the Marvels of India’ it is stated that in 
945 the Chinese fleet consisted of a thousand sail. Ibn Batuta 
says that the larger ships carried a thousand men, six hun¬ 
dred sailors, and the rest soldiers. These figures appear ut¬ 
terly ridiculous till one gets down to actual measurements. 
Col. Yule surveyed the walls of the ancient city of Honan, and 
calculated that there were quite eight million inhabitants at the 
time we are speaking of, so the Chinese were accustomed to 
doing things on a large scale. The biggest junk in the fleet in 
which Rev. Charles Gutzlaflf sailed in 1830 measured 170 feet 
long, by 40 broad, giving a deck area over all of 6,800 square 
feet, for the junks were straight-sided, not tapering fore and 
aft as European ships do. Provided there was not much space 
taken up by the cargo, which was mostly carried by the smaller 
junks, there was ample room for a ship of this size to carry a 
crew of one thousand, and formerly the vessels were even 
larger. 

If we accept Ibn Batuta’s statement that each capital 
ship had three tenders, then the fleet would have consisted of 
260 big ships, and 760 small ones, with a total complement of 
something like a quarter of a million souls. Allowing one 
pound of rice per head per day, this meant a daily consumption 
of 126 tons, or 90,000 tons in two years; distributed over 750 
smaller ships, this last figure gives them a carrying capacity of 
120 tons on an average, which seems about the right order of 
magnitude. Double the size, to carry twice the amount, is 
more than ordinary junks would run to. We have to reckon 
that many of the ships would be lost on the way, but this would 
be offset by purchases in India. We are driven to find somewhere 
where the Chinese could raise 90,000 tons of rice in Africa for the 
return journey. 

In the Inyanga district, near the Portuguese border in 
Southern Rhodesia, and on the Usambara Plateau, south-west of 
Mombasa, the whole country for dozens of square miles is 
covered with terraced gardens, such as the Chinese make. 
From plain to hill-top the ground is carefully levelled, with 
strong stone walls following the contours. Behind these, at 
one time, there used to be earth, but the centuries of tropical 
rain have ^Y^'Shed this away. What is left made Randall 
Maclver believe that the whole thing represented a fortification 
with concentric enclosures, but then, there are the remains of 
irrigation channels; even now, in the Inyanga district, the 
streams follow artificial conduits. There was unlimited black 
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labour at the disposal of the Chinese, so there was no diffi¬ 
culty in explaining the erection of the structures under their 
supervision. 

To grow an enormous amount of rice along the coast would 
have meant the cutting down of whole sections of the forest, 
while to produce it in areas already cleared would have meant 
collecting it from a vast region with very varying results from 
each patch. On old ground, already under cultivation, the 
results would have been distinctly poor. The grain sown was 
hill rice, that does not need constant submergence as the ordinary 
rice does, and this variety is still cultivated by the natives of 
Rhodesia. The Chinese, we must suppose, sought out a region 
free of bush, no matter if it was distant from the coast, for there' 
were porters in plenty to carry the harvest to the ships. The 
new-made ground was extremely fertile, and with irrigation, 
produced aWndantly, while the whole, being together in one 
compact block, readily lent itself to proper control. 

To the 90,000 tons of rice necessary for the return journey, 
we must add what was necessary for the six months’ stay in 
the country, together with food for an immense population of 
workers, say an additional 100,000 tons and this amount could 
be produced from the Inyanga terrace gardens. If we add the 
Usambara ones, then we have too much, but it was riot necessary 
that the two were cultivated simultaneously; very likely one 
was worked for a hundred years or so, and the other came into 
use later. 

It may be objected that before offering such a solution to 
one of the greatest enigmas of Africa, there ought to be some 
positive facts to bring forward in support of it. Where are, 
for instance, the relics of the Chinese, their language, their 
bones, their utensils, or local tradition concerning them ? In 
an enquiry of this nature, though such facts would admittedly 
be desirable, too much stress should not be laid upon their 
absence. A study of a language; of the local customs; a series 
of measurements on certain individuals—that is considered a 
scientific way of going about things, but unless this is supported 
by a full knowledge of the region, its history and connection with 
the rest of the world in the past, the conclusions drawn may be 
entirely erroneous. To give an instance, the proto-Nordics are 
Buppo^ to have originated in Scandinavia, but the conditions 
there utterly preclude the development of a primitive race; 
they necessitate that the first people who braved the long 
winters had reached a state of civilisation in which they cOuld 
^lothe themselves, build houses, and store up food. There was 
a blue-eyed, yellow-haired race in the south, .and the old 
Mediterranean legends actually tell the story of how these 
people went across Russia to the Baltic and they were in just 
i)hat stage of the polished stone culture which we find in the 
north. 
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The Chinese language we cannot expect to find in the 
country, for it is an extremefy difScult language to learn, 
utterly foreign to anything the Bantu could imagine, so that 
the temporary wives of the Chinamen would not retain the 
least memory of even single words. The children of such 
unions would be born while the Chinese were away, and no 
claims for paternity would be admitted, hence the children, 
would have had no opportunity for learning their fathers’ 
language. 

As to the bones left ih the country, anyone who died during 
his sojourn in Africa would be embalmed and taken home, 
where he would rest with his ancestors, and the children of his 
Chinese wife would pay the customary rights to his spirit. 
That is an invariable custom with Chinamen all the world over. 
Millions of Chinese must have swarmed over East Africa between 
900 and 1200, but they did not leave their dead behind if they 
could help it. Some were driven beyond Cape Corrientes, and 
were wrecked, and their descendants live in Africa to-day, and 
in West Africa, perhaps, someday, a Chinese grave may be 
discovered, but on the East Coast never. 

The other relics such as pottery, are subject to two inter¬ 
pretations. The Ming pottery, for instance, dug up in the Great 
Zimbabwe, in Southern Rhodesia, never for an instant suggested 
to Maciver that Chinamen had ever been there, as the articles 
could have been so easily imported. Whether any such remains 
occur in the Inyanga we do not know, as the ruins have never 
been systematically explored, and still less the Usambara 
terrace gardens. On the coast, however, the enormous quantity 
of Chinese pottery points unmistakably to junks having 
frequented the coast. The stuff is not modern, such as has 
been dredged up in Table Bay from East Indiamen which had 
been sunk in a gale, but veritable Sung pottery, of the greatest 
rarity. 

In regards to legends, there are any amount in Southern 
Rhodesia. At Tagati Hill, not far from Gwelo, where the 
M’Telegwa ruins are, there is a police camp, and anyone sleeping 
in the guest-house attached to it, is awakened by a company 
of weird spectres. They are clothed in silk and speak in an 
utterly incomprehensible language, while the war drums beat 
on the opposite hill-side. The last Mombo, or chief of the 
Makalaka lived here and used the ruins, but it was not his people 
who collect together and anxiously discuss the threatened attack 
by the Bantu hordes, while the alarmed stranger shivers with 
fright in his bed. Of course this is all nonsense, but no one will 
knowingly use the guest chamber at night. 

Another legehd among the Mashona is that one day the 
Mangan-Hutari will come back and drive the white men from 
the country. The word is usually interpreted as meaning 
* men in armour.’ The natives of Rhodesia knew the Portuguese^ 
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who came to the country in the sixteenth century, wearing, 
armour, and who witnessed the death-throes of the kingdom 
of Monomatapa, but these men were white. The story refers 
to men who were not white, black nor brown, and by elimina¬ 
tion, they should have been yellow. It is possible that the 
expression ‘men in armour ’ refers to the Chinese in silken robes,, 
which shone like armour. The African natives have not the 
least conception of chronology, and they interpret what has 
come down to them from past ages in the light of more recent 
experience. 

In Rhodesia, especially, where sanguinary expeditions have 
ravaged the country time and again, everything is confusec^ 
but some events have remained ingrained in the popular memory^ 
and the most striking of these is the departure of the Chinese 
in about 1250, or thereabouts. 

It is then that the history of the Bahurutsi begins, whom 
we are taking to be the half-caste children of the Chinese. 
There is some connection between Ba-Hurutsi, and Ma-N’gan- 
Hutari, Hutary and Hurutsi being inversions according to a 
common rule in Bantu language. For instance, ‘bambu,’ a 
house in Makraka, becomes ‘mumba’ in Makalaka. ‘N’gan^^ 
is found in another Bechuana tribe, the Ba-Gananoa of the 
Transvaal. 

The Chinese were driven from the Indian Ocean by the 
Arabs about 1260. The Gujeratis, seeing the rich argosies passing 
their doors, thought it might be as well to attack them and 
plunder the ships. The first great battle was so successful 
that the city of Diu was built with the proceeds. From that 
time onwards, the Arabs of the Persian Gulf held sway all down 
the East Coast, and up till quite recently, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
was tributary to the Sultan of Ormuz. When Marco Polo 
came along in 1290 the trade was almost a thing of the past, 
and for one reason or another, not stated in the narrative, 
the gallant fleet that sailed from Manzi was reduced to only a 
few sail. Under the Ming dynasty, there was an attempt at a 
revival, and it is stated that now Cail was destroyed, a half-way 
house was established in Ceylon, but no confirmation can be 
found for this. The regular traffic was short-lived, but individual 
junks continued to frequent the ports of the Indian Ocean, and 
de Barros states that Chinese ships in his time were more plentiful 
there than those of other nations. 

Accounts of East Africa during the Sung dynasty are 
necessarily meagre, because we have no translations of the 
enormous literature that exists. E. Bretschneider, in his 
pamphlet concerning the knowledge possessed by the ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arab countries, states that the first 
black African slave was brought to the Chinese Court in 976, 
where he occasioned the greatest surprise. About the same 
time, a Chinese author, Chau Ju Kua, wrote an account of 
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‘The Countries in the Sea/ of which the following is an extract. 
“K’un Lun Ts’ong K’i. This country is in the sea in the 
south-west. It is adjacent to a large island. There are usually 
there great p’ong birds, which so mask the sun in their flight 
that the shade of the sundial is shifted. If the great p’ong bird 
finds a wild camel, it swallows it, and if one should chance to 
find a p’ong feather, he can make a water-butt of it, after 
cutting off the hollow quill. The products of the country are 
elephants’ tusks and rhinoceros’ horns. In the west, there is an 
island in the sea on which are many savages, with bodies as 
black as lacquer, and with frizzed hair. They are enticed by 
offers of food, then caught and carried off for slaves in Ta-shi 
(Arabian) countries, where they fetch a high price. They are 
used for gate-keepers, and it is said they do not long for their 
kinsfolk.” 

A contemporary artist painted pictures of the coast of Africa, 
and four of these were recently sold in a London auction room; 
the Pearce Museum in Zanzibar endeavoured to purchase one 
of them, and the rest were dispersed among art-collectors. 

Turning now to Mas’udy’s Wa-Kwakwa, we find the name 
still preserved in the riVer on which is built the Portuguese 
town of Quilimane. Capt. Owen, in his Narrative of Voyages 
to explore the shores of Africa, Arabia and Madagascar, in His 
Majesty’s ships Leven and Barraoouta, 1833, describes yellow 
Zulus or Hollontontes as living from Durban to Delagoa Bay, 
whom he calls Vatwah, a corruption of Wa-Kwakwa. The 
Vatwah still live round Lorenco Marques, but what relationship 
they bear to Capt. Owen’s people, is uncertain. The next step 
was to change the ‘ Va-’ into the usual Bantu plural prefix ‘Ba- ’, 
BO we get Batwa, usually translated by the Bechuana as meaning 
‘abandoned ’. 

Father Torrend derives the name ‘Bechuana’ from *Kua’ 
the eastern people, with the prefix ‘Ba-’ and the diminutive 
‘-ana,’ Ba-Kuana, children of the eastern people. They all 
admit the totem of the baboon, Chwena, which is the private 
one of the Bahurutsi tribe, so they are the Ba-Chwena, which 
suggests another derivation, but the authorities in Bechuanaland 
will not hear of such an origin. They themselves prefer to say 
the name comes from betswain, to separate, because the 
Bechuanas are always throwing off groups of people, who form 
separate tribes. The original Bahurutsi threw off the Baralong, 
and these the Bamangwato, Batawana and so on; there have been 
at one time or another some thirty or forty separate tribes under 
their own kings. 

Prom what has gone before, it is evident that the Chinese 
abandoned the country and their half-caste children about 1250. 
the Rev. Ellenberger collected the lore taught to the boys 
during their initiation ceremonies and found that this, among 
the Bahurutsi began about the same time; there is a long list 
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of kings, which, from other sources as well, can be traced back 
to 12^>-60~70. According to tradition, the nation was created 
clothed, that is, 4id not start as a naked, savage one. A difference 
between the Bechuana and Kaffirs, Batho and Bantu, to-day is 
that, whereas tl^e former always endeavour to scrape up some 
kind of European clothing, even in their huts, the latter directly 
they come from the towns, cast this off, and revert to the blanket. 
A case in point is that of a highly educated Kaffir who went 
home, passed his medical degrees in Edinburgh, and married a 
Scotch girl; on his return, despite his white wife, he refused 
to wear anything but the nutshie and blanket. A Basuto or 
Bechuana would never do that. 

A more striking example, showing how even people who 
are supposed to know something about natives, confuse the two, 
ks that of George Moshesh. His father, the Great Moshesh, 
formed the Basuto nation, amalgamating a number of tribes, 
mostly Bechuana, but including Hltibis, Zulus, and even 
Bushmen; he himself remained faithful to the British during the 
Basutoland wars, and was expelled from his country. The 
Cape Government gave him a large tract of land in Griqualand 
West in compensation. To make things more pleasant. Sir 
George Grey suggested he should marry Emma Sandili, the 
daughter of the great Kaffir chief. “How could I marry a 
black girl?” he exclaimed indignantly, for, although white 
people might consider him as black as the ace of spades, he had 
the Bechuana blood, which renders them entirely apart from 
that of the Bantu, entitling them to be considered light-skinned. 
At any rate the marriage did not come dff, and the lady he 
eventually married was even blacker than the Kaffir maiden, 
though of royal Bechuana blood. The white men call all blacks 
in South Africa ‘Bantu;’ they themselves, unless their ideas 
have been confused by education in the State schools or by 
missionaries, always say ‘Abantu-Batho’ if they wish to refer 
to the whole lot. 

The most compact group of the Batho to-day are the 
Bechuana in the country adjoining the Kalahari, and the oldest 
section of these is the Bahurutsi. They have never succeeded 
like other branches, who have had famous warriors as chiefs, 
and they live, therefore, in isolated bunches in among the 
others, to whom they pay tribute. One of these was led by 
Chapo into the marshes south of the Makarikari, to be free of 
the exactions of the Matabele, and there, in almost complete 
isolation, they have to a large extent thrown off the result of 
Bantu mixture, and become yellow again. When wearing the 
tlaatlana, or pagoda hat, many of these would be indistinguish¬ 
able from any ordinary Chinaman, having the broad faces, high 
cheek-bones, and oriental eyes, as well as the yellow skin-colour. 
The others in the Transvaal and elsewhere, are black, or grey, 
black, due to admixture, dating from the time when they were 
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fugitives, and subject to all sorts of horrors at the hands of the 
other natives, once the powerful protection of their Chinese 
fathers was removed. Nevertheless, the yellow skin-colour 
occurs sporadically throughout the whole Bechuana nation, in 
certain families, and many notable instances could be quoted. 
For example, Monyalue, queen of the Matlokoa section on the 
Wilge River, in what is now the Orange Free State, was yellow, 
and a royal princess, probably a descendant of hers, of the 
same colour, lives to-day at Katchekau, married to a Batawana 
chief. The coal-black Bantu from north of the Zambesi con¬ 
sider all the Bechuana light-skinned, though no white man would 
be aware of the fact. 

The colour question is complicated by two factors. In the 
first place, all self-respecting South African natives boast that 
they are ‘Namane tsa Poo e Ntsho,’ sons of the Black Bull, as 
this associates them with the warrior aristocracy. As a result, 
conscious selection of brides, especially among the royal families, 
inclines to maidens of the darker varieties, the lighter ones 
being ignored. When Chaka became chief of the Zulus, Capt. 
Owen describes a section of his people as being as yellow as 
Hottentots, but they are now, as a whole, quite black. Secondly, 
the royal families usually have nothing in common with the 
rest of the tribe, and are as a rule the blackest of the whole 
collection. Chief Khama was an exception, having Bushman 
blood in his veins, and there are other examples, but the state¬ 
ment is generally true. In Ovamboland, where the royal 
family is of a big, sturdy type, whereas the common people are 
smaller and altogether different, the paramount chief, Martin, 
explained that as regards the headmen, at least, he was trying 
to induce men of other tribes to come in and take charge, as his 
own people were so foolish, and this is probably what happened 
formerly with the chiefs themselves. 

The name Wa-Kwakwa, Vatwah, or Abatwa, was applied 
originally to the light-skinned natives on the East Coast, and 
the word, according to the Bechuana, means ‘abandoned.’ 
Directly the Chinese left the shores of Africa, the Bantu set 
upon these nondescripts, and drove them into the hills, where, 
their legends tell, they lived on the spoils of the chase and 
feldkost-berries, mushrooms, and other vegetable products. 
They practised no agriculture, till they grew strong enough to 
enslave the Makalaka, who taught them the art. The other 
natives contemptuously called them the ‘Baboon people,’ just 
as the Makalaka, in the time of their glory, called the Mashona 
‘Dirty people,’ from ‘swina,’ dirt. Later on, when the superior 
intelligence, due to their Mongoloid parentage, began to tell, 
and they formed themselves into clans, in a kind of bravado 
they took the Baboon as their totem or sereto, and they became 
the Ba-Chwena, or Baboon people. Other sections hived oS 
and to distinguish themselves from the original Bahurutsi, the 
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veritable Ba-Chwena, they took other seretos, and became the 
Ba>Kwena, the Crocodile people, the Ba-Katlha, the Monkey 
people, and so on, but all had a right to the ancestral Baboon 
totem. The Baralong, who claim almost as ancient a lineage 
as the Bahurutsi, have become very rich and powerful, with 
Mafeking as their capital, but in ceremonial matters, as, for 
instance, eating the first melon during the harvest festival, 
they yield pride of place to the Bahurutsi, poor as they may be, 
and tributary to them. 

Once the Bechuana became united into a self-respecting 
race, they threw ofiF the stigma of Abatwa, and applied it to 
the most degraded specimens of humanity in their midst, the 
Bushmen. They migrated across Africa to the Gulf of Guineai, 
and we find this word used in the same sense throughout, for 
all manner of primitive and pigmy races. Inhere have been 
some marvellous speculations as to the meaning of the word 
by students of African natives who have sought to solve the 
problem from local information, without knowing the history 
of the tribe. 

D. M. Ramoshoana, an educated Bahurutsi, has supplied 
some very important information about the transition period, 
when some of the tribes were still called Abatwa, and others had 
assumed the Baboon totem. According to him, the nation 
began, as in all South African, and in African nations generally, 
where there is a tribal history, with a single great chief or hero, 
one Mhurutsi, who gave his name to the people. The Zulus and 
Kaffirs have a common ancestor in the same way, equally 
improbably; the only historic occurrence of such a happening 
is that of queen Mantatesi, who gave her name to the Mantatees, 
but this was the appellation given them by the white men. 
In other cases which permit of investigation, the first man of 
the tribe turns out to be a myth, such as Hercules or Jason 
were. In the WoldfiFs of Senegal, for instance, who trace their 
origin to an amphibious being called Ndyadyane Ndaye, which, 
being translated, means ‘Wonderful; really!’ who lived precisely 
somewhere about the same time as the supposed Mhurutsi, 
namely, 1250, we know from written Arab history, that the 
story has no foundation in fact. 

Mhurutsi, however, had two sons, Motoblee and Motobeyana 
—the proper commencement of all native stories. They 
quarrelled about a tame baboon, which led to the adoption of 
this animal as the tribal totem. Motshoene, son of the younger 
brother, became chief of the Barwa boo Thoebedi, which would 
be translated by the accepted school of African languages, as 
4he Bushmen of Thoebedi. Anyone who knows Bechuanaland, 
and the contempt which these aristocratic descendants of the 
doughty warriors of the past regard the miserable Bushmen, 
would laugh at the idea of an important chief assuming the 
leadership of one of their bands. The actual meaning is that 
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Motshoene became chief of a section of his tribe that still called 
themselves Batwa or Barwa, and who lived round Thoebedi. 
Barwa becomes Masaroa or Masarwa, the last form being the 
commonly accepted one in Bechuanaland now-a-days. 

The adoption of a national sereto is far too serious an affair 
to be occasioned through a boy’s quarrel over a pet animal, as 
my friend Ramoshoana would have us believe. We have the 
historic case of Sebetoane chief of the Makololo, naming the 
mongrel band he was leading into Barotsiland from the family 
of a young lady with whom he became enamoured, and arbitrarily 
assuming the sereto of the Marala, a bush something like a 
camelia—the writer camped under a magnificent specimen 
on the Botletle River, which was where Sebetoane passed, and 
may have been the actual bush which gave him his inspiration, 
for all the natives have a great regard for it still—but in most 
cases, one imagines, there must have been some more weighty 
occasion for it. The Batawana assumed Tau, the lion, as their 
totem, because the chief who led them to revolt against the 
Bamangwato was called Tauana, child of a lion. The whole 
totem system of the Bechuana, however, is artificial, and was 
probably concocted after they had enslaved the Makalaka, who 
had Malay traditions, for originally their overlords were far too 
savage to think out an arrangement like this of themselves. 

To one not familiar with African natives, the word ‘Bantu’ 
is a mystification, for it is employed in two senses. Dr. Bleek, 
who first used the word in literary sense, applied it to a group of 
languages, having a peculiar form of prefixes, and anyone using 
this manner of speech is loosely called ‘Bantu.’ Later, Dr. Bleek 
called certain physical types Bantu, more especially the Kaffirs 
and Zulus, and this type persists throughout Central Africa. 
The most primitive dialects are found round Victoria Nyanza, 
and it is there that we suppose the Bantu began their history. 
Hence we get the annoying fact that the Batho, who represent 
a distinct physical type, speak Bantu, and are commonly referred 
to as such. 

Father Torrend created the Ma-Kua section of the Bantu 
group of languages, and all who speak this call themselves 
Batho, singular, Matho, a man. This is the Polynesian *atho,’ 
or ‘ata,’ a man, with the Bantu prefix added. There were 
many Polynesians in Africa at the time, who came from the 
Sulu Islands, Tonga Group, and Viti Levu, the native name 
for Fiji, and who are now called the Ama-Zulu, Ba-Thonga, and 
Ma-Viti. The Efate dialebt of the New Hebrides is preserved in 
countless place names, such as Thaba ka Mamba, in Efate, Tafa 
ka Mama, the Hill of the Chief; Makarikari, either Makarakara, 
a burning in the throat, in Efate, or Mikirikiri, a shimmering. 
The inhabitants of Madagascar are Malays, and speak a dialect 
of Malay to-day. Instances could be multiplied Indefinitely, 
but the Malay connection with Africa is not primarily the 
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object of this account, except in so far as it explains how it is 
that a Polynesian appellation has been applied to the Bechuana 
section of Bantu-speaking people. The language of the Chinese 
being unknown, we may suppose that the offspring of these 
adopted the terminology of their neighbours, the Makalaka, or 
Malays and Polynesians which at any rate differentiated them 
from the other blacks. 

The distribution of the Ma-Kua is very remarkable, and 
begins in the east in the Comoro Islands, between Madagascar 
and the mainland. The Bantu as a whole are terrified at the 
thought of crossing the water, and unless someone of another 
seafaring nation carried them across, none of the blacks would 
have been found so far out to sea. The Mascarene islandsf 
Mauritius, Reunion, and Roderiguez, were whqlly uninhabited 
when first discovered, which would not have been the case had 
any of the original inhabitants of southern Africa been naturally 
fond of the sea, like the Dyaks or early Greeks. 

When the Matabele invaded Barotsiland, Lewanika craftily 
ordered the Masubeia, who have Hamitic blood in their veins 
and are therefore canoemen, to ferry the invaders across to an 
island in the Zambesi and leave them there. The Matabele, 
thinking they had arrived on the other side of the river, soon 
learnt their mistake, and instead of building rafts, or swimming 
across, they remained marooned there till they perished by 
famine, eating their shields and sandals in their extremity. 
The writer had the same trick played on him, but waded across 
the intervening channel, though the water came up to his neck; 
the river may have altered since the Matabele were there, and 
have become shallower, but there was nothing so formidable 
that a starving man could not negotiate it. Again, the Matabele 
invaded Ngamiland, and attacked the Makoba, who retreated 
across the Mohohelo River. To follow them, the impis 
of Mosilikatsi cut down a whole section of the forest, 
and threw the trunks into the river to make a cause-way, 
whereas they could have made rafts with a thousand times less 
labour. 

In the ‘Book of the Marvels of India’ it is stated that the 
Chinese set out to conquer the island of Kambalu in 945. This 
may mean anything, but there is a suggestion that the Comoro 
Islands were indicated. The islands are extremely fertile, and 
are small, so that there would not be a constant fear of invasion 
from natives coming from the unknown interior, as there would 
be on the mainland; and for matters of trade, the Chinese had 
their small ships which could go to and fro to all ports on the 
«)ast opposite, either to Madagascar, or Africa, both of which 
we know they were acquainted with. 

The Ma-Kua are found in Portuguese East Africa, round 
Inhabane and Quilimane, up to the Rovuma, and inland to 
Kilimanjaro. The central group is found in Bechuanaland and 
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Basutoland, with a strong section in the Transvaal, the Bapedi 
of Sekukuniland and Malaboch’s people, Bagananoa. The 
western group includes the very large nation of the Mangala 
(a pure Sanskrit word) in the Congo, the MTonge, of the Ogowe 
and the Gaboon, the Dualla of the Cameroons, and the cannibal 
Fans of the upper Ogowe. 

We find, thus, a complete corridor of Batho, stretching 
across Bantuland, having its starting place on the East Coast 
where we are certain the Chinese came during three or four 
centuries before 1250. Wherever their infiuence extended, we 
have the word for water ‘manzi.’ One may suppose that the 
natives, seeing these strangers descending upon them from some 
unknown region, raised their voices and asked where they came 
from. The Chinese, pointing over the ocean, said ‘Manzi,’ 
or south China, and their questioners said, from the ‘water, for 
they had no conception of continents lying beyond the horizon. 
Where we find no Asiatic influence, the African word for water 
is ‘gu’ or numberless others. On the East coast the original 
form is preserved to this day, but as one proceeds inland, it 
becomes changed to ‘metsi,’ ‘mal" and so on, till it grades into 
the Arabic ‘ma,’ which confuses the issue. 

Father Torrend’s work on the Ma-Kua is somewhat over¬ 
shadowed by recent studies of Bantu languages, but he had 
the genius of seeing the essential points, and stressing them, to 
the neglect, perhaps, of the more intricate questions, such as the 
verb, and he brought to bear on his investigation an enormous 
breadth of personal experience. If one goes into the East End 
of London, and patiently takes down all the forms of English 
as there spoken, one arrives at an astonishing result. For 
instance: To see; past tense, I saw. In the East End this 
becomes: I seen; I seed; I sawed; I did seen; and so forth. 
The undisciplined mind of a savage is somewhat of the same 
type as that of the denizens of Stratford by Bow, and hence 
we find the conscientious enquirer into native languages care¬ 
fully collecting all these forms. Father Torrend does his best, 
but in the end, says one must be a savage oneself to be able to 
conjugate as he does. Whatever the defects in his ‘Compara¬ 
tive Grammar’ Father Torrend gives us a clue to the tangle 
of languages spoken in Africa, and one can build upon it, 
and make sense of them, which no one else has been able 
to do. 

We have many instances of native dialects rising spon¬ 
taneously in our times, the Sesuto, of Basutoland, and the 
Sikololo of Barotsiland, are cases in point. The whole family 
of Bantu languages, with its unique form of prefixes repeated 
throughout the sentence, was invented by a primitive people 
living in the forests of Central Africa, and the present day 
representatives are no less formidable linguists: tribes belonging 
to the same stock, and living in adjoining clearings often speak 
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dialects so different, that individuals of the two can scarcely 
understand each other. 

Finally, we come to a consideration of what happened to 
ships driven beyond Cape Corrientes, and unable to get back, 
owing to contrary winds and currents. The natural thing to do 
would be to run before the wind, and try and get round Africa, 
as the ancient Phoenicians did. The Chinese had no general 
chart of the world, and may have had some vague notion that 
if they sailed suflSciently far to the west, they were bound to 
get home again. Before America was discovered, stretching 
right across the globe from north to south, this was a perfectly 
reasonable idea. Some did attempt to get back, and the vesse 
shown doing so on Fra Mauro’s map, gives the only knowr 
instance of such a return up to 1420. The rest were wreckec 
on the African coast, and the crew forced to end their lives there 

In the early days of navigation no ship could beat uj 
against the wind; the ancients, who could span in slaves foi 
the work, used oars when the winds were contrary. Bartholomei 
Dias, on his voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, encount 
ered the easterly winds and currents, till at the Fountaii 
Rocks, off the Kowie River, he gave up the struggle. Som( 
thirty years earlier, the French had invented the square sail 
with yards that could be turned, so that the ships could sail int( 
the wind. It would appear that Bartholomeu Dias knew of this 
for when he returned, he busied himself with designing shipi 
suitable for the difficult bit between the Cape and India. H( 
expected to be given charge of the squadron, but the commanc 
fell to an illegitimate scion of the royal family of Portugal 
Vasco da Gama; Dias came as far as El Mina, on the West Coast 
to teach the sailors to handle his new rigging, and then hit 
services were dispensed with. To the utmost astonishment o 
everyone in the Indian Ocean, Vasco da Gama sailed up th< 
East Coast and crossed to India. 

The Chinese never discovered the principle of tacking. Th< 
mat sails of the junks were so clumsy that even when at an 
chor they left them standing, and certainly they could not hi 
worked to catch a wind on the counter. The ships blunderec 
along, skirting the coast, with sufficient mobility owing t< 
oars to keep them running ashore, but no more. They wouk 
arrive in due course off the Cape of Good Hope, and would then 
be caught in the Benguella current that sets in strongly from 
the south. They would be wafted northwards, till the North¬ 
westerly storms caught them, and they would be wrecked along 
the Namaqualand shore, north and south of the mouth of the 
Orange River. 

They would arrive here somewhere about December, when 
the South-Easters blow with great violence succeeded, during 
lulls, by these north-westerly gales. On the East Coast, the 
north-easterly monsoons blow in the southern summer, from’ 
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November to March, and allowing a month for the passage 
round the Cape, this would bring them to their final stop in 
the time of year stated. 

There are Eastern Hottentots recorded round Durban and 
Port Elizabeth, but the main stock of the genuine type, with 
bright yellow skins and Oriental eyes, is only found in Nama- 
qualand, whence many emigrated to the Cape, where the Dutch 
called them ‘Sneese’, that is, Chinese, van Biebeek recognised 
their Chihese afSnities, and he knew what he was talking about, 
for he had been a doctor in Batavia. 

The Hottentots have been classed as belonging to the 
Negro family, because they have frizzy hair. Anyone’s hair 
becomes frizzy in the dry atmosphere of the West Coast. Both 
Europeans and Jews in Kimberley frequently find their hair 
turns so after a sojourn of some years. The real test for hair 
is the structure; in the Negro it is a flat ovoid in section, in the 
Mongolian races, cylindrical. The hair of the Hottentots is 
of the latter variety. 

The Hottentots are for the most part sturdy, taking after 
the Masarwa Bushmen, but the small, beautifully finished type 
is also common, denoting a parentage with the Qung Bushmen, 
following the classification given in ‘The Kalahari, and its 
Native Races’ by the present writer. Some of the Masarwa 
in Ngamiland are quite six feet high, and the Abb6 de la Caille 
measured a Hottentot in Cape Town of six feet three inches. 
The women are markedly steatopygous like the Masarwa, and 
this reaches extreme limits in the Korana of the Orange River. 

There are the same clicks as in the Bushman language, 
with peculiar modifications; the labial click, for instance, which 
sounds like a kiss, is absent, as the Hottentots use the consonants 
‘ b ’ and ‘ p ’ which replace it. No one comparing the two languages 
can doubt that the basis of the Hottentot language, as well 
as the physical stock, is Bushman, but there are added suffixes 
as in North African and Mediterranean languages generally. 
These denote the masculine, feminine and neuter genders, and 
the singular, dual and plural, as in Greek. As there is nothing 
whatever of the Hamitic about the Hottentot, these terminations 
have been adopted. We can trace their neighbours, the Ova- 
Herero, to a Hamitic origin, and we know that the Hottentots 
made wives of the Herero women, as their own were sterile 
owing to the pronounced steatopygy, so the mothers of the 
rising generation of Hottentots taught their children the Hamitic 
inflections. 

Besides the Bush clicks, and the Hamitic terminations 
denoting sex, the Hottentot language contains a number of 
tones—sixteen in all. The southern Chinese dialects spoken 
by the sailors of Manzi, whom we suppose were wrecked on the 
shores of Namaqualand, have also exactly sixteen tones, as 
against the four of Mandarin. The numerical correspon^ijce 
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has no significance, being merely one of those curious coincidences 
against which one must be on one’s guard, for many of the 
Chinese tones do not occur in Hottentot, but on the other hand, 
many do. The K’u, or departing tone, sounded in a dismal 
way, such as might be employed by a ruined gambler, if asked 
whether he had lost everything he possessed, and replied “All I ” 
is the low tone of the Hottentot language, which sinks still 
lower. The Shang p’ing, or upper even tone is pure Hottentot, 
as is the Hia p’ing, the lower even tone, while the* Juh, or 
entering tone, is the initial stress of the African language. 
Ordinarily the stress is on the last syllable, thus hare; occasionally 
the entering tone is employed, and hiri means something 
entirely different. 

It seems impossible that an isolated and ipiserable people 
like the Hottentots could elaborate such a complicated system 
of tones as is emplbyed by the Chinese, unless there had been 
direct contact and actual interbreeding. This, in conjunction 
with the pure Mongolian eye, the yellow skin, and the structure 
of the hair, raises the probability to as near a certainty as can 
be expected under the difficult circumstances of an enquiry of 
this kind. 

The eye of the true Hottentot, as exhibited in the few 
pure bred people of the race, now reduced to forty individuals 
living at Zesfontein in the far north of South West Africa, is 
something entirely foreign to Africa. There is the Mongloid 
eye developed in certain pathological states, but this has nothing 
to do with that. The eye has the.lid in the inner angle vertical, 
meeting the lower margin at right angles, and concealing the 
tear recess of European eyes; while there is a great clot, like the 
nictitating membrane of birds, representing what is known as 
the third eyelid. 

Lists of words in Chinese and Hottentot have been made, 
but no correspondence has yet been traced. The agglutination 
of the African form of speech may be instanced by the following: 
Khoi-s, a woman; Khogsis, humanity; Khoe-si-ga-gu, to be 
friendly with one another; Khoe-si-ga-gu-s, friendship. In 
Chinese there are traces of the same in the older dialects, but 
the written language has destroyed the development of this; 
nevertheless the ideographs show much the same thing. There 
are signs for a pig and for crockery; an elephant, which has 
crockery about his face, has a sign compounded of that for a 
pig and for crockery. 

Chinese is so Afficult to learn that it would be beyond the 
power of the children to do so, seeing that their mothers spoke 
click language, but they might catch the intonation of their 
fathers. 

The time has almost passed by for elucidating the mystery 
of the Hottentots, for they have been almost exterminated by 
small-pox, venereal diseases, infertility of their women, and the 
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machine guns of their former masters, the Germans. The 
Bastard races, like the Bondelswarts, instead of reverting in 
their isolation to the Hottentot type, are becoming more and 
more like the Masarwa, which shows that the former is a hybrid 
one. Under the circumstances, it seems legitimate to collect 
what is known about them, trusting that an intensive study 
may yet yield more positive results. 
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A Vocabulary of the Mawkhen, Salon or Sea-Gypsy 
Language of the Mergui Archipelago. 

By Capt. G. M. Ambler. 

I. The Archipelago and its People, the Salons. 

The coast of Lower Burma is studded with over 800 islands 
and islets of every size from King Island with an area of 170 
square miles to mere barren rooks rising abruptly &om the sea. 
Nearly all are forest clad and most are hilly, often fringed with 
mangrove swamps but frequently displaying a yellow beach 
of sand or pebble. 

A remarkable feature is the occurrence of precipitous lime¬ 
stone rocks towering sheer out of the sea for‘several hundred 
feet, containing fissures, clefts and caves, the home of the little 
grey rumped Swiftlet (coUocalia francica) the builder of the 
‘ edible bird’s nest ’ a valuable commodity, the source of a large 
revenue to Burma. 

While sailing amongst them, they rise and fade, and in 
the shimmering heat and a cloudless sky, they appear ethereal 
floating in the sea, ready to vanish in the drowse of the after¬ 
noon. Their peace is undisturbed. They are, except for a 
variety of snakes, birds and a few species of wild animal,, 
uninhabited. 

A cloudless sky and a brilliant scorching sun, a long stretch 
of sandy beach of beautiful golden colour, lapped by a calm sea ; 
a brilliant green above the coral reefs close inshore, verging 
into an intense sapphire blue in the distance. The coral which 
abounds in these waters, displays an endless change of a 
myriad shapes and colours, amongst which many varieties of flsh 
of gorgeous hue are lazily swimming or are darting about, when 
viewed through the clear water from a boat gently drifting with 
the current: a riot of ever-changing colour and scene which 
beggars description! 

Approaching Owen island one is greeted by the sight of 
a sandy beach, with here and there a rock, and inland, swelling 
hills clothed in a mantle of dense jungle. In the distance, the 
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highest peak capped by a delicate tracery of foliage stands out, 
clear cut, in the pure atmosphere. 

On approaching closer inshore, two distinct shades of colour 
are seen in the vegetation : light green dappled with russet brown 
along the coast and dark green merging into a deep bluey-green in 
the far interior. This island jungle is immersed in perpetual 
twilight due to the dense foliage of the trees forming a solid 
canopy over-head. Below, in the gloom, bird-life is non-existent, 
while over-head can be heard the discordant screech of the 
parrot, and the sounds of numerous doves and imperial pigeons. 
Occasionally the stillness is disturbed by a sibilant rustling and 
a sudden crash as some wild pig or deer, startled, breaks back 
into the dense scrub bordering the animal path. ^ 

On landing, and walking round the comer of a small Cape, 
we came across two boats, absolutely different from any type 
of boat to which one is accustomed. On approaching closer, 
we were greeted by a terrible odour, indescribable as regards 
its strength, which appeared to emanate from the directions 
of these boats, due, as we found to putrid fish offal in the bottom 
of the vessel with the filthy bilge water, a green putrid mess 
swarming with flies. 

Approaching the boats, on the windward side, we were 
able to see the type of construction, proving beyond doubt 
that these were Mawkhen boats, or, as they call them, ^Kabangs ’. 

The Kabangs were about 25 feet long by about 8 feet wide. 
The hulls were fashioned from tree trunks (dug out), deeply 
scooped at prow and stem, leaving an exit at either end, with 
a projecting ram or horn, by means of which the occupants of the 
Kabang enter or leave the vessel by using this as a step. The 
hull is curved in the centre so as to rise fore and aft. The most 
extraordinary part of the whole vessel is the section between 
stem and stem which is built up with split palm stems of the 
Kamaw (Burmese Yingan) laid one upon the other, horizontally, 
on each side of the hollowed out keel, forming bulwarks. These 
are kept in position, by being lashed, with jungle fibres, to stays 
made of naturally curved wood, the joints being waterproofed 
by a heavy coating of jungle resinous gum (probably the nest 
of the dammer b^). At irregular intervals, inside, rough 
battens run athwart and upon these are laid, longitudinally, 
bamboo strips with the outer surface upwards, each individually 
lashed to the various battens. One roughly hewn plank, with 
a hole cut in it, runs athwart, near midships, for the mast 
which fits into a rough socket in the bottom of the boat. The 
jpast is a light pole with a natural fork, like the letter V, at the 
top. The sail which is made in segments, of palm leaf stitched 
with jungle fibre twine, is hoisted by means of a plaited grass 
rope which passes through the V at the top of the mast. When 
lowered, the sail is rolled up like a bundle of Chinese matting. 
Midships, and near to one side is a square hole evidently for 
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purposes of baling. Near this hole is another rough plank 
plastered with mud and sand in which are three stones set 
in the form of a triangle: o®o. This is the hearth as was evident 
by the ash and charcoal there. 

There were two inverted f| shaped cane supports running 
from midship to the stem, over which was a covering of dunnee 
palm leaf, closely stitched and quite waterproof. Inside were 
some earthen cooking pots, two bamboos of the giant variety, 
hollowed out and containing water, an old dao, a still older and 
very rusty axe, a fish spear, and a box of matches. 

Of the occupants there was no sign. These folk are very 
timid and run away into the jungle, abandoning everything, 
on sight of a strange boat or even a stranger. There was no 
doubt however that keen and very inquisitive eyes were watch¬ 
ing us through the undergrowth. Sitting down, away from the 
Kabang, with our backs to the jungle, we frequently called out 
a phrase carefully learnt on the mainland from one with a slight 
knowledge of the Mawkhen language ‘ Mawhhen manoot! 
Na nakoot ka! Ja engka chi ! ’ literally : ‘ Oh ! Mawkhen, do 
not be afraid, I am your friend 

At the end of half an hour or so, and having patiently 
called out the above at about two minutes intervals, we were 
greeted by the sight of what, to us appeared, the great-grand¬ 
father of the Mawkhens—^an old man with snow-white hair, 
hardly any teeth, very feeble, and in the last stage of dirt and 
decay with skin disease. This old man, being reassured as to 
our 6ona fides, called out, in. a very high pitched voice and 
slowly about twelve Mawkhens arrived and stood at a distance, 
obviously ready to fly at the slightest false move on our part. 
They were accompanied by five very mangy pariah dogs which 
they apparently keep for hunting. 

Facing the crowd, I addressed them in the Malay tongue 
‘ Ada orang taoh chakap Malayu' (Is there one who speaks 
Malay ?) and was immediately answered, in the affirmative, 
in Malay, by the sturdiest and most intelligent looking* of the 
young men. 

Calling him, I handed out cigarettes and matches and a 
packet of fish hooks. These were eagerly accepted, and we 
were now firm friends, though the women and children kept at 
a distance. 

This was our introduction to the Mawkhens. 

The Mawkhen men appeared to approximate five feet two 
inches to five feet four inches in height and the women four feet 
eight inches to four feet ten inches. They are from a dark dull 
copper to a deep olive brown in colour. The hair is generally 
black, long and lanky, though one woman had curly auburn 
hair^ and one young man hair that was obviously bleached with 
lime, whilst two men and one old woman had snow-white hair due 
to age. The features tend to flattening, the forehead being large 
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and square, with high cheekbones. The nose is short, stumpy, 
with wide nostrils, not Negroid, as there is a distinct bridge to 
the nose. The mouth is large and broad with weU-formed lips 
of a bluey-pink colour. The teeth are good though very wom- 
down and discoloured, due to the constant chewing of the 
betel leaf. The eyes are dark brown, well-lashed, moderate 
in size, and, in a few cases tending to obliqueness. The chin 
is strong, tending to squarishness, distinctly belying the 
extremely timid nature of the individual and the tribe in general. 

The Mawkhens are variously described as : 

1. Salons, Sellungs, Salangs —by Europeans and officials 
generally. This tribe has a tradition that they originated ftom 
‘ Uj<mg Salang ’ or as it is now corrupted by us the ‘ Island of 
Junk ^ylon *. This probably explains the derivation of Salon, 
perhaps a corruption of the Malay ‘ Orang Salang ’ (man of 
Salang). 

2. Sea-Oypsies, from their nomadic habits, having no 
settled home—just aimlessly wandering from island to island 
in their Kabangs—their one and only home. 

3. Chao-nam, the Siamese name for this tribe, meaning 
^ inhabitants of the water 

4. Orang laut or Orang besin, the ‘ Sea folk the Malay 
name for this tribe, some of whom axe to be found in Maur 
(Johore) where they take to diving for fresh-water oysters, 
and live in very dilapidated huts on the shore surrounded by 
enormous heaps of oyster shells. I have also encountered 
three families living in huts built on stilts at Tanjong Rhu in 
Singapore and ekeing out a precarious livelihood by catching 
and selling prawns and crabs. 

5. Mawkhen, literally ‘ Drowned people the name by 
which the tribe describe themselves, and by which they should 
be referred to. 

6. Orang Bajao, a Sea-Gypsy race inhabiting the Sulu 
archipelago (off the Philipine islands). This tribe belongs in 
all probability to the same stock as the Mawkhen, but they 
have attained a higher stage of civilization by contact with the 
surrounding tribes. 

7. Orang Shom-pen, —Inhabiting the interior of great 
Nicobar island. There is every reason to believe these were 
formerly of the Mawkhen tribe, but generations ago they for¬ 
sook the sea and took to the forest where they live a very 
primitive life. Literally, they may be termed ‘land gypsies 
In appearance they are distinctly Mawkhen, but at the time 
of my having come in contact with them (1923) I was not conver¬ 
sant with either the Mawkhen race or language. I am unable 
to give any proof of definite linguistic affinity. 

The real origin of the Mawkhen race is completely shrouded 
in mystery and as a tribe they are classified as Austronesians. 
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This is a fascinating primitive folk, with the stone age out¬ 
look on the universe, very timid, with no idea about God, with 
a scanty knowledge of the devil and evil spirits, content as 
long as they get sufficient to eat, with, however, a good store 
of folk-lore, including a story of the flood and, what, with a 
slight stretch of imagination, may be termed a story of Adam 
and Eve, in circumstances to suit local conditions. 

II. The Vocabulary. 

In the transcription of the Mawkhen words, conaonards 
have their ordinary English values (6, cA as in chin, chum, d, f, 
g always hard as in Ood, give, h, j as in joy, jack, k, I, m, n, p, r, 
always pronounced, s, ah, th as in thin, w, z) and the vowels 
have the values as indicated below: a=ah (as in father) ; e= 
almost like English ay in day ; t=lik6 i in English in ; o as in 
oh; w=like yuei/am you ; the diagraphs oo and aw are respectively 
like English oo in good and aw in law. The inverted comma 
(’) is used after a consonant, or between two consonant sounds, 
to indicate the characteristic ‘ neutral vowel * sound heard in 
Malay (=the pPpU, like English a in ago, China), The letters c 
(except in the group ch), q, v, and x are not required for Salon. 

A. English-Salon (Inglit-Mawkhen). 

B. Salon-English (Mawkhen-Inglit). 


(A) English-Salon Vocabulary and Phrases. 
Numerals 


English 

Salon' 

English 

Salon 

1 

Aboolat 

19 

Ch’paw shewai 

2 

Dua 

20 

Twaplaw 

3 

T’loi 

21 

Twaplaw chi 

4 

Pat 

26 

Twaplaw lema 

5 

Lema 

30 

T’loiplaw 

6 

Anam 

36 

T’loiplaw lema 

7 

Loojoo 

40 

Patplaw 

8 

Wele 

46 

Patplaw lema 

9 

Shewai 

50 

Lemaplaw 

10 

Ch’paw 

60 

Anamplaw 

11 

Ch’paw chi 

70 

Loojooplaw 

12 

Ch’paw dua 

80 

Weleplaw 

13 

Ch’paw t’loi 

90 

Shewaiplaw 

14 

Ch’paw pat 

100 

Allatao 

15 

Ch’paw lema 

101 

Allatao chi 

16 

Ch’paw anam 

105 

Allatao lema 

17 

Ch’paw loojoo 

no 

Allatao ch’paw 

18 

Ch’paw wele 

160 

Allatao lemaplaw , 
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Relations 


English 

Aunt (Genl. term) 

Aunt (elder) 

Aunt (younger) .. 

Brother (elder) .. 

Brother (younger) 

Burman 

Child 

Children 

Chinese 

Daughter 

Daughter-in-law 

European 

Father 

Father-in-law 
Grand-daughter ,. 
Grandfather 
Grandmother 
Grandson 
Headman (chief) 

Husband 

Husband (elder sister’s) 
Husband (younger sister’s) 
Indian (Bengali) 

Malayan 
Man .. 

Mother 

Mother-in-law .. 

Nephew 
Niece 
Siamese 
Sir .. 

Sister 

Sister (elder) 

Sister (younger) .. 

Son .. 

Son-in-law 
Uncle (Genl. term) 

Uncle (elder) 

Uncle (younger).. 

Wife (elder brother’s) 

Wife (second) 

Wife (first) 

Wife (younger brother’s) 
Witch Doctor 
Woman 


Salon 

. Oo-ah 
. Tawa-binai 
Wa-binai 
Aka-kanai 
. Uui-kanai 
Ta-nao 
Anak 
Chanat 
Chin 
Meh 

. Nyatoi-binai 
Inglit 
. Apong 
. Tawka-kanai 
. Chocho-binai 
. Ibap 
. Ibum 
. Chocho-kanai 
. Micha-ada 
. Kanai 
. Biai 
. Ipan kanai 
. Koola 
. Be-tak 
. Manoot 
. Enong 
. Tawka binai 
. Kawman kanai 
. Kawman binai 
. Shem 
. Micha 
. Luah 
. Aka-binai 
. Uui-binai 
. Anak-kanai 
. Nyatoi-kanai 
. Kamon 
. Tawha-kanai 
. Nyi-kanai 
. Lua 
. Binai-nek 
. Plao 
. Ipan-binai 
. Micha-blen 
. Binai 
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Nautical Phrases 


English 

Have you a boat ? 

Where is my canoe ? 

Go bring my boat quickly 
I am sailing to-morrow at sun¬ 
rise. 

I am going in my boat to the 
small Island over there. 

Will you give me your canoe ? 
My boat is similar to yours .. 

We are going in your boat to 
catch prawns. 

Are you going fishing ? 

Where are you going fishing ? 
Will you catch prawns from 
your boat ? 

No ! I will catch Beche-de-mer 
from my boat. 

Do you see land ? 

Is the sea here shallow ? 

Lay into the wind (Tauten 
main-sail). 

Haul up the main sail 
Lower the mizzen sail 
Heave up the anchor 
Let go the anchor 
Help me to heave the anchor up 
I am sailing to-morrow at sun¬ 
rise. 

Have you understood ? 

Paddle the canoe here 
Bail-out the water 
Lower the mainmast 
What is the depth ? 

Can the boat go safely here ? 
Return, in your canoe, to the 
sandy bay. 

Is there a sandbank here ? .. 
Are there rocks here ? 

Steer due west .. 

Steer for the sandy bay in 
that big Island over there.** 
What is the name of this small 
Island ? 

Is it deep or shallow ? 

Look! west wind (squall) 
coming. 


Salon 

Kabang bieng na ka ? 

Bitam chapan chi ? 

Lakow bawa pana kabang chi 
Chichaw mata aloi Tbet ba 
chung chi. 

Chi lakow Pawlaw nek idi 

M*on ti chi chapan bieng na ka? 
Kabang chi maemploom ka¬ 
bang bieng. 

Kamoi lakow langkap kaw- 
dang kabang bieng. 

Bieng langkap ekan na ka ? 
Mana bi-eng langkap ekan ? 
Langkap kawdang kabang bieng 
na ka ? 

Ha! langkap hymyaw kabang 
chi. 

Bieng tanak p’nat na ka ? 

Klun iri k’te na ka ? 

Tangu laiyar ada 

Dauni laiyar ada 
Nama dalam laiyar nek 
Labaw tangu 
Awin labaw nama dalam 
Tawlawng labaw tangu 
Chichaw, mata aloi Tbet, ba 
chung chi, 

Bi-eng chang na ka ? 

Piwa iri chapan chi 
Bak awin kabang chi 
Chabut tihang ada 
B’choe dalam toom ? 

Kabang iri kaboot na ka ? 

Balay chapan bi-eng pahnat idi 

Bahun ini na ka ? 

Batwe ini na ka ? 

Buat ch'koot balat 
Buat kabang mata pahnat 
Pawlaw ada idi. 

Nanyan engka Pawlaw nek idi ? 

Dalam ke k’te iri ? 

Makow I angin balat narin 
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Conversational Sentences 


English 

Are you a Salon (Sea-Gypsy) ? 
Do you speak the Salon 
(language) ? 

Certainly I I speak the Salon 
(language). 

Do you understand ? 

What is your name ? 

Have you any children ? 

Do not be a&aid 
Why did you go away ? 

Why did you run away ? 

Are you in good health ? 

Yes ! I am quite well 
Are you hungry ? 

No ! 1 have eaten rice 
I have not eaten to-day 
Will you eat ? .. 

Yes I We will eat 
Will you eat deer flesh ? 

No ! we will not eat it 
I must go 

English 

You ! Salon, come here, do not 
be afraid. 

Sit here, the sun is very hot 

Are you married ? 

Have you any children ? 

Have you a good boat ? 

Have you a house ? 

Go ! call the Salons to come 
to-morrow and eat rice 
(cooked). 

Return soon 
Never mind I will go 
Will you come ? .. 

Certainly, yes 

I am your friend 

I am your father 

Are there tigers in this jungle ? 

Where ? 

Wait, we are going 
I am going to-morrow 
I went yesterday 


Salon 

Bieng Mawkhen manoot na ka ? 
Bieng m’kao Mawkhen na ka ? 

Tawkaw ! chi m’kao Mawkhen 

Chang engka bi-eng na ka ? 
Nanyan bi-eng hanong ka ? 
Bi-eng anak na ka ? 

Na nakoot ka 
Baley ba anawng ? 

Bieng kaboot ba anawng 5 
Badan engka bieng na ka ? 
Toko ! badan chi 
Klawn bieng na ka ? 

Ha ! chi makan chon 
Inaloi chi na makan ka 
Bi-eng makan na ka ? 

Toko 1 kamoi makan 
Bieng makan lawsat na ka ? 

Ha ! kamoi na makan ka 
Chi lakow 

Mawkhen 

Bieng Mawkhen naren iri na 
nakoot ka. 

M’dawk iri I plang kawlat 
makeng. 

Bieng binai na ka ? 

Bieng anak na ka ? 

Bieng amon kabang na ka ? 
Bieng awma na ka ? 

Lakow! n’gahaung mawkhen 
naren iri makan chon chichaw. 

Balay wewai 
A-twotha chi lakow 
Bieng naren na ka ? 

Tawkaw, toko 
Ja engka chi 
Apong engka chi 
Kawtan ini p’noo na ka ? 

Bitam ? 

Na-the-ang, kamoi lakow 
Chichaw chi lakow 
Chi lakow bubut 
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Words 


English 

Abddmen 
Above 
Abuse (to) 

Afraid 
Alligator 
Anchor 
And .. 

Anna (coin) 

1 Anna 

2 Annas 
4 Annas 
8 Annas 
Are (is) 

Arm 

Ashes 

Aunt (Genl. term) 
Aunt (elder) 

Aunt (younger) 

Awning 

Axe 

Bad 

Bamboo 

Basket 

Bathe 

Bay (A) 

Bay (sandy) 

Bazaar 

Beard 

Beat 

Beche-de-mer (black) 
„ (Malay) 

„ (red) 

„ (white) 

Belly 
Belong 
Below 
Big .. 

Bird .. 

Bite .. 

Black (species) 

Black (colour) 

Blind 

Boat 

Boat (one) 

Boat (small) 


Salon 

.. La-ke 
Datah 
.. Ma-kai 
.. Nakoot 
Kaiza 
La-baw 
.. Koo 
.. The-6 
.. The-6 
.. Achok 
.. Apin 
.. Twa-pin 
.. Na 
.. Jali 
.. Kaboh-e 
.. Oo-ah 
,, Tawa-binai 
.. Wa-binai 
.. Kajang 
.. Kah-appa 
.. Mecha-adoo (Adut) 
.. Ka-oon 
.. Chayth 
.. Main-awin 
.. Aw 
,. Pahnaht 
.. Je 

.. Boolooe-ch’maw 
.. Wlon 
.. Hymyaw net 
.. Hymyaw Pashu 
Hymyaw ni 
Hymyaw pyu 
.. Klahn 
.. Engka 
.. Uboo 
Ada 

.. Chi-chom 
Maw-kot 
.. Net 
Kitam 

.. Kaw-ton 
.. Kabang 
.. Kabang lam 
.. Chapan 
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English 

Salon 

Branch 

Dah-kang 

Brave 

Katai-han 

Bring 

Bawa 

BrotW (elder) 

Aka-kanai 

Brother (younger) 

Uui-kanai 

Burman 

Ta-nao 

Bury (to) 

Ma-nam 

Call (to) 

N’ga-haung 

Canoe 

Chapan 

Cat .. 

Me-ah-oh 

Catch .. • 

Langkap 

Certainly 

Tawkaw 

Chest 

Dadu 

Child 

Anak 

Children (youngsters) 

Chanat 

Chinese 

Chin 

Cloth.. 

Chwat 

Coat .. 

Baji 

Cock 

Manok-ga-oh 

Coconut 

Nynon 

Come 

Narin 

Cost (price) 

Laka 

Cove (sandy) 

Pah-naht 

Cow .. 

L’moo 

Crow (A) (bird) .. 

Ah 

Cry .. 

M’ngai 

Dao (jungle-knife) .. * 

Padang (pet) 

Day .. 

Aloi 

Day after to-morrow 

Chichaw che 

The day after the day after to-morrow .. 

Chichaw achan 

Day before yesterday 

Bubut che 

Day prior to the day before yesterday .. 

Bubut achan 

Daughter 

Anak-binai (meh) 

Daughter-in-law 

Nyatoi-binai 

Dead 

Matai 

Deep 

Dalam 

Deer .. 

Lawsat 

Devil 

N’lao katoi 

Doctor (Witch) .. 

Micha-blen 

Dog .. 

Oi 

Draw (water) 

Bak 

Drink 

M’am 

Drowned 

L’maw 

l)uck.. 

Adat 

Ear .. 

Te’nga 

East .. 

M’loi 

Elat .. ., 

Makan (m’nyam) 
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English 

Eight 

Elder 

Elephant 

Eleven 

European 

Extract 

Eye .. 

Fall (to) 

Father 

Tather-in-law 
Fell (to) 

Fight 

Finger 

Finger-joint 

Finger-nail 

Finished 

Fire .. 

Fire (a gun or arrow) 

Firewood 

Fish .. 

Five .. 

Flint 
Fly (to) 

Fly (a) 

Forearm 
Forest 
Forget 
Foot .. 

Founder (to) 

Four 
Fowl 
Free (to) 

Friend 
Gaff (boom) 

Get up 
Give .. 

Glad .. 

Go .. 

Goat 
God .. 

Gold .. 

Good 

Grace 

Grand-daughter .. 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

Grandson 

Great 


Salon 
.. Weh-leh 
.. Aka 
.. Gaja 
.. Ch’paw chi 
.. Inglit 
.. Chabut 
.. Mata 
.. D’hawk 
.. Ah-pong 
.. Tawka-kanai 
.. D’hawk 
.. M’top 
.. Me-tin 
.. Knup 
.. Ke-koh-eh 
.. Katoikah (lehohkah) 
., Ahpoi 
.. M’nyein 
.. Toh-oong. 

.. Ekan 
.. Lemah 
.. Ba-twe-lipwi 
.. La-lai 
.. Shmoot 
.. Ahat 
.. Kawtan 
.. Long-kah 
.. Ka-kai 
.. Kah-lam 
.. Paht 
.. Manok 
.. Nawla 
.. Ja 

.. Kawton-lak 
., Tahngu 
.. M’on 
.. D’man 
Lakaw 
.. Pey 
.. Thida 
.. Mahs 
.. Ahmon 
.. Kakun 
.. Chocho binai 
.. Ibap 
,. Ibum 
.. Chocho kanai 
.. Peku 
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English 
Green-snail No. 1 
Green-snail No. 2 
Gun .. 

Hair .. 

Hand 

Handcuff (a) 

Handcuff (to) 

He .. 

Head.. 

Headman 
Hear (to) 

Help 
Here 
Hill .. 

High 
Hit .. 

Hole .. 

Horse 

Hot (Sun’s heat) 

House 
How much 
Hundred (100) 

Hungry 

Husband 

Husband of elder sister 
Husband of younger sister 
I (Me) 

Iron .. 

Is (are) 

Island 

Jib-boom 

Jib-sail 

Jungle 

Land 

Laugh 

Lightning 

Lip .. 

Liquor 

Ijong 

Look 

Loongi (skirt) 

Love 

Main boom 
Mainmast 
Main sail 
Make 

Malay (Trade term) 

Malay 


Salon 

O’chan 

O’chaw 

Koophai 

Boo-loe 

N’ngan 

Kach4 

Madok-kach6 

Aolah 

Awtak 

Micha-ada 

Tenga-nah-ien 

Tawlawng 

Iri (Hti-ni) 

Poongah 

Datah (Ka-pein) 

M’lon 

Baw 

Mah 

Kawlat 

Aw-mah 

Toom 

Allatao 

K’lawn 

Kanai 

Biai 

Ipan kanai 
Chi 
B’choe 
Na 

Pawlaw 

Yong-lak 

Laiyar-mata 

Kawtan 

Tanak 

Nan-wah 

P’lep 

Kle 

E’lap 

Deh-tah 

Makow 

Lagang 

Lay-ahk 

Pekulak 

Tihang-ada 

Laiyar-ada 

Buat 

Pashu 

Be-tak 
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English 

Man .. 

Marriage 
Mast .. 

Mat .. 

Me (I) 

Mergui 
Mind .. 

Miserable 

Mizzen-mast 

Mizzen-sail 

Monkey 

Moon 

Mosquito 

Mother 

Mother-in-law 

Mouth 

Mud .. 

Murder 
Must .. 

Name 
Nephew 
Nest .. 

Never mind 
N’gapi 
Niece 
Night 
Nine .. 

North 
Nose .. 

Not (no) 

Oar .. 

Oh! .. 

Old .. 

One (single) 

One (numeral) 

Opium 

Our, Us, We 

Oyster 

Paddle 

Paddy 

Pain .. 

Pearl 
Pice .. 

Pig .. 

Pleasure 
Possess (to) 

Post (wooden) 
Pound (to) 


Salon 

Manoot 

Naem-binai 

Tihang 

Tekan 

Chi 

M’lit 

Kah-tai 

Chai-ka 

Tihang-nek 

Laiyar-nek 

K’la 

Bulan 

Nyamok 

Enong 

Tawka-binai 

Awkan 

N’lawk 

Ne-pong 

Bula 

Nanyan 

Kawman-kanai 

Pong (Na-nook) 

A-twot-ha 

Ba-chang 

Kawman-binai 

Kaman 

She-wai 

Tali-eng 

Yong 

Hah 

L’gom 

Eh! 

Paw-tao 

Abaw 

Aboolat 

Ya-phen 

Kamo-i 

Eh-at 

Piwa 

Pai 

Maket 

J’lem 

Ahong 

Be-booi 

Ch’nok 

Otan 

Lak-aw-mak 
Maw-toi (Ka-oi) 

ft 
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English 

Prawn 
Price .. 

Pulsate 
Quickly 
Rain .. 

Reason 
Receive (to) 

Red .. 

Residence 
Rest (to) 

Return (to) 

Rice (cooked) 

Rice (raw) 

Rise (up) 

River 
Road 
Rock 
Roof .. 

Rudder 
Run .. 

Rupee 
Sail .. 

Salt .. 

Sand . 

Sandbank 
Sandfly 
Sandy bay 
Sea .. 

Sea (full of Islands) 
Sea (open) 

Search 
Sea-slug 
Sea (strait) 

See (to) 

Seize (to) 

Sell .. 

Separate 

Seven 

Shadow 

Shallow 

Shed (temporary) 

Sheep 

SheD .. 

Reiter 
Siamese 
Sick .. 

Silver 

Similar 


Salon 

.. Kaw-dang 
.. Laka 
.. Kk 
.. Pana 
.. Kujan 
.. Anawng 
.. Lap 
.. Me-la 
.. Punga 
,. M’ping 
.. Balay 
.. Chon 
.. Flah 
.. L’bet 
.. Menam 
.. Jalan 
,. Ba-twe 
.. Kajang 
., Ch’koot 
.. Kaboot (N’boot) 
.. Acha 
.. Laiyar 
.. Ch’la 
.. K’nai 
.. Bh-hun 
,, Nyamok 
.. Pah-nat 
., Pooga-t'aw 
.. Kawbung 
.. Klun 
,. Makow 
.. Ge-chi 
.. T’ow 
.. P’nat 
.. Mu’ngap 
.. Loo-phooi 
,. Aching 
., Loojoo 
,. Theka-tong 
.. K’te 
.. Bagan 
.. Ba-ah 
.. Law-moot 
,. Bagan 
.. Shem 
.. Maket 
•. N’gin 
.. Ma-em-ploom 
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English 

Sing .. 

Single 
Sir .. 

Sister 

Sister (elder) 

Sister (younger) .. 
Sit .. 

Six .. 

Sky .. 

Sky (clear) 

Sleep 

Slightly 

Small 

Smoke 

Snake 

Son .. 

Son-in-law 
Soon .. 

Sorry 
South 
Span .. 

Speak 

Spirit (ghost) 

Spirit (shadow) .. 

Stand 

Stars 

Stomach 

Strengthen 

Stretch (both arms) 

Strike 

Sun .. 

Sun’s heat 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Swim 
Talk .. 

Teeth 
Ten .. 

Thatch 
Theft 
There 
Thick 
This .. 

Thither 

Thoroughly 

Three 

Thunder 


Salon 

Ji-ne 

Abaw (lam) 

Micha 

Lua 

Aka-binai 

Uui-binai 

M’dawk 

Anam 

Kamein 

J’nge 

Me-roon 

Ohio 

Nek 

Ka-hoi 

Awlan 

Anak-kanai (Annan) 

Nyatoi-kanai 

We-wai 

Ka-thai (Ch’ nok ha) 

Paiza 

Ch’gam 

M’kao 

N’law kahtoi 

Theka-tong 

Y’nan 

Bitua 

Klan 

Tanga 

Adapa 

M’lon 

Plang 

Kawlat 

Mata-aloi-l’bet 
Mata-aloi-nama- 
dalam 
Man-’ngoi 
K’lao (m’kao) 

Lepan 

Ch’paw 

Don-ch’lah 

Me-sha-gillat 

Idi 

Tiban 

Ini 

Idi (Idop) 

Machut 

T’loi 

T’goon 
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Engb'sh 

Tical (weight) 
Ticals 60 (i vise) 
Tide (ebb) 

Tide (flood) 

Tiger 
To .. 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Tongue 

Topsail 

Totempole 

Tree .. 

Tremble 
Trousers 
Twelve 
Twenty 
Two .. 

Uncle (elder) 

Uncle (general) .. 
Uncle (younger) .. 
Understood 



Very .. 
Viss .. 
Viss-half 


Vomit 
Wait .. 

Water (fresh) 

Water (salt) 

We .. 

Weak 
WeU .. 

Well of water 
West.. 

What 

Where 
White 
Who .. 

Wife .. 

Wife (elder brother’s) 
Wife (second small) 

Wife (younger brother’s) 
Wind 

Witch doctor 
Woman 
Yes .. 


Salon 

Pawt 

Bicha-aking 
Awin-akhoon 
. Awin m’je 
P’noo 
. Ti 
. In-aloi 
. Chi-chaw 
. Klaik 

.. Laiyar-kamein 
. Katoi-ka-eh 
. Kai-eh 
Gushing 
. Kha-ke-in 
. Ch’paw dua 
.. Twaplaw 
Dua 

.. Tawha-kanai 
.. Kamon 
.. Np-kanai 
.. Chang 
.. Dauni 
.. Kamo-i 
.. Makeng 
.. Bicha 
.. Bicha-aking 
.. Naw-tak 
.. Na-the-ang 
.. Awin 
.. Awin-khen 
.. Kamo-i 
.. To-n’goha 
Badan 

.. Awin baw 
Balat 

.. Sipan, Hanong, 
Toom, bah 
.. Bitam, Mana 
.. Paw-the-ak, Fyu 
.. Asao 
.. P’lao, Binai 
.. Lua 
.. Binai-nek 
.. Ipan binai 
.. Angin 
.. Micha-blen 
Binai 
,. Toko 
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English 

Yesterday 
You .. 

Young 
Younger 
Your own 


Salon 

.. Bubut 
.. Bieng, Ka-yeh 
.. Boojang 
.. Uui 
.. Eng-ka 


(B) Salofi-English Vocabulary. 
Numerals 


Salon 

English 

Salon 

English 

Aboolat 

1 

Dua 

2 

Allatao 

100 

Lema 

6 

Allatao chi 

101 

Lemaplaw 

60 

Allatao ch’paw 

110 

Loojoo 

7 

Allatao lema 

105 

Loojooplaw 

70 

Allatao lemaplaw 

150 

Pat 

4 

Anam 

6 

Patplaw 

40 

Anamplaw 

Ch’paw 

60 

Shewai 

9 

10 

Shewaiplaw 

90 

Ch’paw anam 
Ch’paw chi 

Ch’paw dua 

16 

T’loi 

3 

11 

T’loi plaw 

30 

12 

T’loiplaw lema 

36 

Ch’paw lema 

15 

Twaplaw 

20 

Ch’paw loojoo 
Ch’paw pat 

17 

Twaplaw chi 

21 

14 

Twaplaw lema 

25 

Ch’paw shewai 

19 

Wele 

8 

Ch’paw t’loi 

Ch’paw wele 

13 

18 

Weleplaw 

80 


Words 


Mawkhen 

Inglit 

Mawkhen 

Inglit 

A-Twot-ha 

Never mind 

Aka 

Elder (older) 

Abaw 

One (single) 

Aka-binai 

Elder sister 

Aboolat 

One (numeral) 

Aka-Kanai 

Elder brother 

Acha 

Rupee (coin) 

Allatao 

One hundred 

Aching 

Separate 

Aloi 

Day 

Achok 

Two annas 

Amon 

Good 

Ada 

Big 

Anak 

Child 

Adapa 

Stretch (both 
arms) 

Anak-binai 

Anak-Kanai 

Daughter 

Son 

Adat 

Duck 

Anam 

Six 

Adut 

Bad 

Angin 

Wind 

Ah 

Crow (bird) 

Annan 

Son 

Ahat 

Forearm 

Aokan 

Mouth 

Ahong 

Pice (coin) 

Aolan 

He 
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Mawkhen 

Apin 

Apoi 

Apong 

Asao 

Aw 

Awin 

Awin-akhoon 

Awin-baw 

Awin-khen 

Awin-m’je 

Awkhen 

Awlan 

Awma 

Awtak 

Ba-ah 

Ba-chang 

Ba-chung 

Ba-gan 

Bah 

Bahun 

Baji 

Bak 

Balat 

Bal^ 

Ba-twe 

Ba-twe-lipwi 

Baw 

Bawa 

B’cho) 

Be-booi 

Be-tak 

Bi-ai 

Bicha 

Bicha-aking 

Bi-eng 

Binai 

Binai-nek 

Bitam 
Bitua 
Boojhang 
Boolooe 
Boolooe Ch'- 
maw 


Inglit 

Four annas 

Fire 

Father 

Who 

A bay 

Water 

Tide (ebb) 

A well (of 
water) 

Salt water 

Tide (flood) 

Sea (open sea) 

Snake 

House 

Head 

Sheep 

N’gapi (dried 
flsh) 

Depart 

Temporary 

shed 

What 

Sandbank 

Coat 

Draw (pull up) 

West 

Return 

Rock 

Flint 

Well (hole) 

Bring 

Iron 

Pig 

Malay 

Husband (el¬ 
dest sister) 
Viss (a weight) 
Half-a-viss 
You 

Woman (wife) 
Wife (2nd or 
small) 

Where 

Stars 

Young 

Hair 

Beard 


Mawkhen 

Buat 

Bubut 

Bubut-achan 


Bubut ohe 

Bula 

Bulan 

Chabut 

Chaika 

Chanat 

Chang 

Chapan 

Chayth 

Ch*gam 

Ch^koot 

Ch’la 

Ch’nok 

Ch’nok ha 

Ch^paw 

Ch’paw chi 

Ch’paw dua 

Chi 

Chichaw 

Chichaw 

Achan 

Chichaw che 

Chichom 

Chin 

Chio 

Chocho binai 

Chooho kanai 

Chon 

Chwat 

Dadu 

Dah-kang 

Dalam 

Dauni 

Datah 

Deta 

D’hawk 

D’man 

Don-ch’lah 


Inglit 

Make 
Yesterday 
Day prior to 
the day be¬ 
fore yesterday 
Day before 
yesterday 
Must 
Moon 
Extract 
Miserable 
Children 
(youngsters) 
Understand 
Boat (small) 
Basket 
A span 
Rudder 
Salt 

Pleasure 
Sorry 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
I (me) 
Tomorrow 
Day after the 
day after to¬ 
morrow 
Day after to¬ 
morrow 
Bird 
Chinese 
Slightly 
Grand-daugh¬ 
ter 

Grandson 

Rice (cooked) 

Cloth 

Chest 

Branch 

Deep 

Up 

Above (high) 
Long 

FaU, FeU, To 

Glad 

Thatch 
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Mawkhen 

Inglit 

Dua 

Two 

Ehak 

Oyster 

Eh 

Oh 

Ekan 

Fish 

Elap 

Liquor 

Eng-ka 

Belong (your 
own) 

Enong 

Mother 

Gaja 

Elephant 

Oe-chi 

Sea-slug 

Gu-ching 

Tremble 

Ha 

No! Not 

Hanong 

What 

Hti-ni 

Here 

H3anyaw 

Beche-de-mer 

Net 

black 

Hyrayaw Ni 

do red 

Hymyaw 

do Malay 

Pashu 

Hymyaw 

do white 

Pyu 

Ibap 

Grandfather 

Ibum 

Grandmother 

Idi 

Thither (there) 

Idop 

There 

In-aloi 

To-day 

Inglit 

European 

(English) 

Ini 

This 

Ipan-binai 

Wife (young 
brother’s) 

Ipan-Kanai 

Husband 
(young sis¬ 
ter’s) 

Iri 

Here 

Ja 

Friend 

Jalan 

Road 

Jali 

Arm 

Je 

Bazaar 

(market) 

Ji-ne 

Sing 

J’lem 

Pearl 

J’nge 

Sky (clear of 
cloud) 

Kabang 

Boat 

Kabang-Lam 

Boat, (a parti¬ 
cular) 

Kaboh-eh 

Ashes 


Mawkhen 

Inglit 

Kaboot 

Run 

Kache 

Handcuff 

Kahlam 

Founder (to) 

Kahoi 

Smoke 

Kah-Tai 

Mind 

Kai-eh 

Tree 

Kaiza 

Alligator 

Kajang 

Roof 

Kakai 

Foot (a) 

Kakun 

Grace 

Kaman 

Night 

Kamein 

Sky (Genl.- 
term) 

Kamoi 

Our-us-we 

Kamon 

Uncle (Genl.- 
term) 

Kanai 

Husband 

Kane 

You 

Kahohi 

Pound, to. 

Ka-oon 

Bamboo 

Ka-pein 

High 

Kappa 

Axe 

Kathai 

Sorry 

Katai-han 

Brave 

Katoi-ka 

Finished 

Katoi-kaeh 

Totem-pole 

Kawbung 

Sea full of 
islatids 

Kawdang 

Prawn 

Kawlat 

Hot (heat of 
sun) 

Kawman 

Niece 

Binai 

Kawman 

Nephew 

Kanai 

Kawtan 

Jungle Forest 

Kawton 

Blind 

Kawton-lak 

Gaff-boom 

Ke-ko-e 

Finger-nail 

Khakein 

Trousers 

Kitam 

Black 

K’la 

Monkey 

Klaik 

Tongue 

Klan 

Belly 

Klao 

To talk 

Klawn 

Hungry 

Kle 

Lip 
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Inglit 

Klun 

Sea (open) 
ocean 

Knai 

Sand 

Knup 

Finger-joint 

Koo-lah 

Indian (Hindi) 

Koophai 

Gun 

K’te 

Shallow 

Ku 

And 

Kujan 

Rain 

Labaw 

Anchor 

Lagahg 

Loongi (loin 
cloth) 

Laiyar 

Sail, A 

Laiyar-ada 

Mainsail 

Laiyar- 

kamein 

Topsail 

Laiyar-mata 

Jibsail 

Laiyar-nek 

Mizzen sail 

Laka 

Ck)st-price 

Lakaw 

Go 

Lakaw-mak. 

A post (of 
wood) 

Lakeh 

Abdomen 

Lalai 

Fly (to) 

Lam 

Single 

Langkap 

Catch 

Lap 

Receive (to) 

Law-moot 

Shell 

Law-sat 

Deer 

Lay-ahk 

Love 

L’bet 

Rise, raise 

L’boo 

Below 

Lema 

Five 

Le-o-kah 

Finished 

Lepan 

Teeth 

L’gom 

Oar 

L'maw 

Drown (to) 

L’mu 

Cow 

Longka 

Forget 

Loojoo 

Seven 

Loophoo 

SeU 

Lua 

Wife (elder 
brother’s) 

Lu-ah 

Sister 

Ma 

Horse 

Ma-chut 

Thoroughly 

Madok-kache 

Handcuff, to 

Ma-em-ploom 

Similar 
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Mawkhen 

Inglit 

Main awin 

Bathe 

Makai 

Abuse 

Makan 

Eat 

Makeng 

Very 

Maket 

Pain, sick 

Makow 

Search 

M’am 

Drink 

Mana 

Where 

Ma-nam 

Bury 

Man’ngoi 

Swim 

Manok 

Fowl 

Manok-ga-oh 

Cock 

Manoot 

Man 

Mas 

Gold 

Mata 

Eye 

Mata-aloi- 

Sunrise 

I’bet 

Mata-aloi- 

Sunset 

nama-dalam 

Matai 

Dead 

Mawkot 

Bite 

Mawtoi 

Pound (to) 

M’dawk 

Sit 

Me-aoh 

Cat 

Mecha-adoo 

Bad 

Meh 

Daughter 

Me-la 

Red 

Me-nam 

River 

Me-roon 

Sleep 

Me-sha-gil- 

Theft 

lat 

Me-tin 

Finger 

Mich a 

Sir 

Micha-ada 

Headman, 

Micha-blen 

chief 

Witch Doctor 

M’kao 

Speak 

M’lan 

Strike 

M’lit 

Mergui 

M’loi 

East 

M’lon 

Beat 

M’ngai 


M’nyam 

Eat 

M’hyein 

Fire a gun 

M’on 

Give 

M’ping 

Rest 

M’top ' 

Fight 

Mu’ngap 

Seize 
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Mawkhen 

Na 

Na-em-binai 

Nakoot 

Nanook 

Nanwa 

Nanyan 

Narin 

Na-the-ang 

Nawla 

Nawtak 

N’boot 

Nek 

Net 

N’ga-haung 

N’gin 

Ni 

N’la katoi 
N’lawk 
N’law kahtoi 
N’ngan 
Nyamok 

Nyatoi binai 

Nyatoi kanai 
Nyi kanai 

Nynon 

Ochan 

Ochaw 

Oi 

Oo-ah 

Otan 

Padang 

Pahnat 

Pai 

Paiza 

Pana 

Pashu 

Pat 

Pawlaw 

Pawt 

Paw-tao 


Inglit 
Is, are 
Marriage 
Afraid 
Nest 
Laugh 
Name 
Come 
Wait 
Free 
Vomit 
Run 
Small 
Black 
Call 
Silver 
Red 
Devil 
Mud 

Spirit, ghost 
Hand 

Sandfly, mos¬ 
quito 

Daughter-in- 

law 

Son-in-law 
Uncle (young¬ 
er) 

Coconut 
Green Snail 
No.l 

Green Snail 
No,2 
Dog 

Aunt (Genl.- 
term) 

Possess 
Dao (jungle 
knife) 
Sandy-bay 
Paddy 
South 
Quickly 
Malay (trade 
term) 

Four 

Island 

Tioal (weight) 
Old 


Mawkhen 

Paw-the-ak 

Peku 

Peku-lak 

Pet 

Pey 

Pik 

Plah 

Plang 

Plao 

Plep 

P’nat 

P’noo 

Pong 

Ponga-taw 

Punga 

PVa 

Pyu 

Shem 

She-wai 

Sipan 

Tali-eng 

Tanak 

Ta-na-o 

Tanga 

Tangu 

Tawa-binai 

Tawha-kanai 

Tawka-binai 

Tawka-kanai 

Tawkaw 

Tawlawng 

T’ban 

Tekan 

Te’nga 

T’nga na-i-en 

T'goon 

The-e 

Theka-tong 

Thida 

Ti 

Ti-hang 

Ti-hang-ada 

Ti-hang-nek 

Tloi 

Toom 


Inglit 

White (colour) 
Great 
Mainboom 
Dao (small 
knife) 

Goat 
Pulsate 
Rice (raw) 

Sun 

Wife 

Lightning 

See 

Tiger 

Nest 

Sea 

Residence 
Paddle 
White (trade 
term) 

Siamese 

Nine 

What 

North 

Land 

Burman 

Strengthen 

Get up 

Aunt, (elder) 

Uncle (elder) 

Mother-in-law 

Father-in-law 

Certainly 

Help 

Thick 

Mat 

Ear 

Hear 

Thunder 

Anna (coin) 

Spirit, shadow 

God 

To 

Mast 

Main-mast 
Mizzen-mast 
Three 
How much 
(what price) 
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Mawkhon 

To-n’goha 

To-oong 

T’ow 

Uui 

Uui-binai 


Uui-Kanai 


Inglit 

Weak 
Firewood 
Strait (sea) 
Younger 
Younger- 
sister 
Younger- 
brother 


Mawkhen 

Wa-binai 

We-le 

We-wai 

Ya-phen 

Y’nan 

Yong 

Yong-lak 


Inglit 

Aunt (younger) 

Eight 

Soon 

Opium 

Stand 

Nose 

Jib-boom 
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Yano Dafla Grammar and Vocabulary. 
By N. L. Bor. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Daflas, or Bengni as they term themselves, occupy the 
mountainous region lying between the Bhorelli river on the 
west and the Subansiwi on the east, north of the districts of 
Darrang and Lakhimpur in Assam. Roughly speaking if the 
area be divided into two halves the western half is inhabited 
by the Yano Daflas and the eastern by the Tagen. 

The Yano Daflas have little to do with the Akas and other 
hill tribes west of the Bhorelli, but to the east the Tagen are in 
contact with the Apa Tanang and Hill Miris. 

To hear the two dialects of Dafla, Yano and Tagen, spoken, 
one would think that they were entirely different languages but 
when written down the relationship shows clearly. There is a 
certain difference in vocabulary but the difference lies mainly 
in pronunciation. This is due to the tendency of the Tagen 
Dafla to clip his syllables and elide vowels; and also to the 
substitution of ‘ kb ’ for the Yano *f’. These 4:end to make 
the language staccato and guttural. The dialect can, however, 
be easily acquired by anyone who has first learnt Yano. 

It is hoped that this grammar of Yano Dafla will enable 
future Political Ofiicers of the Balipara Frontier Tract to 
become acquainted with a tribe whose manners and customs 
are not one whit less interesting than those of the better 
known Naga. 

The Dafla is a truculent and suspicious individual but his 
confidence is readily given to one who can speak to him in his 
own language rather than through the medium of an interpreter. 

My grateful thanks are due to Srijut Dwarika Nath Das, 
Superintendent of the Political Office, B.F.T., himself a J)afla 
scholar, who typed out the whole of the manuscript. 


N. L. Bor. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

CONSONANTS. 

(а) Simple. 

B as in English. 

D Do. 

F Do. 

0 always hard as in ‘ getwhen preceded by ‘ n ’ in ‘ ng * the two 
are sounded as ‘ng* in ‘ringer*. 

H as in‘hot*. 

J as in‘joy*. 

K as in English. 

M Do. 

N Do. 

P Do. 

R as in ‘raw‘rr * as in ‘carry ’. 

8 is always sibilant. 

T as in Hindustani. 

V as in English. 

W Do. 

V as in ‘yes *, is always consonantal. 

(б) Aspirated. 

Ch as in‘church’. 

Kh as in‘funk-hole’. 

Kb TQvy guttural, rare in Yano, but quite common in Tagen 
Dafla. 

Ph as in ‘ tap-house ’, never ‘ f ’. 

Sh as in‘shall’. 

Th as in ‘ pothouse ’. 

Zh French‘j’. 

VOWELS. 

A may be long or short. 

A as in‘aw’in‘raw’. 

J& long as in‘6t6’. 

E short as in‘pet’ 
id grave in French ‘ 6 ’. 

/ ^ort as in ‘fit,’ ‘pit’. 

0 long or short, ‘ go ’ and ‘ got ’. 

Q German ‘ 6 *. 

U long. 

V French ‘ u ’, German ‘ tt ’. 

For the sake of euphony ‘k’ is changed to ‘g’ before a vowel, 
‘k’ is dropped before ‘p’, ‘m’ and‘t’ and its place is indicated 
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by a very definite glottal stop. Similarly ‘g’ is dropped before 

Examples. 

orok nominative, orogem accusative. 
hinlak, but hiiMmd, hinWto^ hinWpa. 
pagni pronounced pa^nL 

NOUNS. 

In the case of human beings sex is denoted (a) by the use 
of different words or (6) by adding 'nyega' = ‘male* or ^nyimV 
=s ‘female* to the word. 


Examples (a). 


Masouhne. 

abo = father. 
obung = brother elder. 
huro = brother younger. 
nyakum = old man. 
yapa = young man. 
nyera = male slave. 
tombo =s bachelor. 


Feminine. 

ann^ = mother. 
am^ =s sister elder. 
borrmi = sister younger. 
fungo == old woman. 
nyemom =s young woman, 
pagni = female slave. 
fungmi = spinster. 


Examples (6). 

nyega kao =s son. nyemi kao = daughter. 

In the case of animals gender is indicated by the reduplication 
of the last syllable of the word and the addition of ‘ bo\ * in 
the case of the male and ‘n^* in that of the female. ‘6o* equals 
^a6o* and obviously equals "annV so that a ‘bitch*, Hki 
kini\ means ‘dog dog’s mother* and so on. 


Examples. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


sera rapo ss= wild pig. 
erek rekpo =s tame pig. 
sebbe aubo = mithun. 
iki kibo as dog. 
setom tombo == bear. 
sabin binbo ss goat. 
porok rokpo = fowl. 
sodom dompo ss deer. 
sachorr chorrbo = sambar. 


sera rani, 
erek regni. 
sebbe senni. 
iki kini, 
setbm tomni. 
sabin bmni, 
porok rogni, 
sddom domni, 
sachorr chormi. 
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When asking the sex of animals the plain ^nyega ^« male 
and ^nyemi^ aa female are always used. 

Is your dog a bitch ? 

Nd ikii nykmi, mare ? 

NUMBER. 

The plural of nouns is formed by adding 'pam\ but this is 
very rarely used and is always dropped when the sense is apparent. 


Exambles. 

Wliose children are these ? 

8a hiimeipamsi Mega ? (humei, child). 

Did you see the men ? 

No hengni kdpdpanna ? 


CASE. 

(a) Nominative ,—All nouns in the nominative case are 
distinguished by the addition of 


Examples. 

The saheb came to see our village. 

Sahebi ngoluga nampomem kdnadebo chapena. 

The men ran away. 

Bengnik kiniba. 

My wife gave food. 

Ngd nyefungk appinem bMpena, 

(6) Accv^ative ,—^The case is indicated by the addition of 
‘em* or ‘ne’ to the noun qualified. 

Bulu killed a man. 

Buluk> bengniovDL mingpanna. 

He beat the dog. 

Ai ikiem jengpana. 

He ate his food. 

Ai maiga appinem dopanna. 

Whom are you complaining against ? 

Hiene sardimna ? 

I called Gumno. 

Gumnotm gdkpanna. 
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(c) Oenitive ,—^To indicate the genitive *ga' is suffixed to the 
noun. 

He cut ofif Bulu’s hand. 

Bvlv^Z, lakem paritpanna. 

He stole Tajem’s dao. 

Tajemgs, orogem dutchdpanna. 

But, the 'ga'is often omitted when there is no possibility of error ► 

He ate birds’ eggs. 

Porrok pupii dopanna. 

He ate pig flesh. 

erek*8odin dopanna. 

He stole Tayo’s money. 

Tayo*tangkem dutchdpanna, 

(d) Dative, —Same as for the accusative. 

Examples. 


Give it to your wife. 

Nyefungeva hhito. 

Tell it to your husband. 

Nyeloem hintumto, 

(e) Ablative ,—‘From’ is indicated by suffixing 'gam' to the 
noun, or by suffixing this particle to the locative case (see below). 

He drew his dao from the scabbard. 

Ai. orogem sahokgSJXi selinpaku, 

‘With’ meaning ‘to accompany’ is translated hy'legaho' and 
the corresponding particle ‘6a’ must be added to the verb. 

Example. 

I will go with him to the village. 

Ngo alia legabo njampbmho cha\intare, 

(/) Locative, —^The position of all articles and places varies 
with the speaker’s position relative to the Dafla Hills. 'U' 
is the particle indicating the locative, when the place is north of 
the speaker, 'bi' means further to the south. The location close 
at hand is indicated by ‘a’ or 'alio'. 

Examples. 

He is staying at Pigerong. (Speaker in plains.) 

Ae Pigerong^ dopa. 
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He is staying at Pigerong. (Speaker north of Pigerong.) 

Ae Pigerongh^ dopa. 

He is at Lokra. (Speaker at Tezpur.) 

Ae Lokrath dosu. 

He is at Tezpur. (Speaker at Lokra.) 

Ae Tezpurhh dopa. 

It is in a box. 

Pira alio dopa. 

He is in his house. 

Ogutk dosu. 

‘Up there* and ‘down there’ are translated "teUd*^and 
*bSUd^ respectively. ^ 

‘Prom down there’ and ‘from up there’ are helldga{m) and 
tdlagd(m). 

I have come (to Lokra) from Tezpur. 

Ngo Tezpur hUldga(m) chaikuna. 

I have come from Lokra (to Tezpur). 

Ngo Lokra telldga{m) iikuna. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives end in ‘wa’ and can be formed from verbal roots 
by the addition of this particle, e.g. 

Verbal root. Adjective. 

min, ripen. minna, ripe. 

do, eat. dona, eaten. 

The adjective always follows the noun it qualifies and takes 
the case endings if any. 

I saw a good man. 

Ngo bengni alena{e)m kdpdpana. 

The following are the usual degrees of comparison. 

Comparative. Superlative. 

akna, good. aleyd, better. aleydjija, best. 

lakena, big. lafceyd, bigger. lakeydjija, biggest. 

In comparative sentences the noun compared is placed in 
the accusative case and the comparative form of the adjective 
is used. 


Examples. 

My dao is better than yours. 

Ngd orogi nd orogem c^ydpa. 
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His wife is better than Bulu’s. 

Alla nyefunge Buluga nyefungem aleydpa. 
My son is taller than yours. 

Ngd kao nd kaoem lakeydpa. 


Best of all, biggest of all, etc. are turned as follows:— 
Melengga hhitersd aleydpay i.e. among them all he is the best. 


The way in which ‘large’ and ‘small’ are expressed in Dafla 
is peculiar. If it is desired to say a large cow, a large tiger or a 
large pig, the particle is suffixed to the generic prefixes 
peculiar to the noun (see below). 


A large cow 
A large tiger 
A large necklace 
A big egg 
A big river 


se darU. 
aenyo darti. 
tasaeng adti. 


adbung bungtL 


Similarly with inchung ‘little’— 

A small house .. ogu pingchung. 

Little eggs .. piipil piichung. 

When numericals are used the generic prefix is added to 
adjective and numerical, as follows:— 

Give him three large cloths. 

Am edji rumU ruumgo bhito. 

1 saw three large tigers. 

Ngo aenyo darte darumgo kdpdpana. 


ISTUMERICAL ADJECTIVES. 


1 .. 

akhin. 

20 .. 

chamnyi. 

2 .. 

anyi. 

21 .. 

chamnyi akhin. 

3 .. 

um. 

30 .. 

chaam. 

4 .. 

appi, apli. 

40 .. 

champi. 

5 .. 

ango. 

50 .. 

chango. 

6 

akke. 

60 .. 

chamke. 

7 .. 

kani. 

70 .. 

chamkanni. 

8 .. 

plono. 

80 .. 

champlono. 

9 .. 

kayo. 

90 .. 

chamkayo. 

10 .. 

rengcheng. 

100 .. 

lenggo. 

11 .. 

chamJa akhin. 

200 .. 

lengnyi. 

12 .. 

chamla anyi. 

1000 .. 

lengrengcheng. 

13 .. 

chamla um. 




These numerical adjectives always follow the noun and are 
preceded by a generic prefix which ^denotes what kind or class 
the article belongs to. There are many of these particles and 
a list of the commonest is given here. 
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bar 

.. rupees, fiowers. 

dar 

.. larger animals, buffaloes, cattle. 

pii 

deer, etc. 

.. round articles like eggs, deoghantis. 

pd 

.. logs, trees, saplings, posts, etc. 

sd 

.. long thin things, cane, necklaces. 

pam 

.. villages. 

ping 

.. houses. 

tak 

.. flat things, plates, planks, mats, etc. 

cherr 

.. small round things, heeds, teeth, eyes. 

bla 

.. roads. 

bung 

.. rivers. 

ram 

.. fires (hearths). 

mm 

.. cloth. 

pd 

.. smaller animals such as otters. 

le 

squirrels, dead pigs, etc. 

.. lorum,—the cane band worn on the 

pe 

leg by Dallas. 

.. handful. 

ydm 

.. fistful. 

ne 

.. trees. 

da 

.. daos, spoons, knives, etc. 

And many others. 

Examples. 


Give him as compensation two necklaces, three mithun, 
one dead pig, two daos, and a cloth. 

Paf^ gaho am taaseng Anyigo, sehhe isiurngo, regmd 
orok is^nyigo, edji TVLmgo bhito. 

It will be observed that the numerical is always followed 
by a particle 'go\ This is never omitted. 

‘Two round things’ is "punyigo\ 

‘Three long things’ is ^8dnmgo\ 

‘Four animals’ is 'darpigo\ 

In the case of number ‘one’, 'akhin\ the number itself is 
often dropped, as 

One mithun .. sehbe dargo instead of sebbe darkfiingo 
One necklace .. tasseng sago 
One dao .. orok dago 
and so on. 

For numbers above ten the generic prefix is placed before 
the second number and is dropped before the multiples of ten. 

I gave him twelve mithun ngo am sebbe chamla ABXnyigo 

bhipena. 

Thirty-two rupees .. tarbka chaam hsxnyigo. 

Ten eggs .. .. pupil chamgo. 
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ORDINALS. 

There are no ordinals in Dafla. 

. ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by replacing ‘wa* by 
"bo' and from nouns by simply adding *bo\ 

amena false. amebo falsely. 

alena good. alebo well. 

tatik toad. tatikbo toadlike. 


PRONOUNS. 


Personal Pronouns. 



Singular. 

Nom. .. ngo I. 

no thou. 

a he. 

Acc. and ngom me. 

Dat. 

n&m thee. 

am him. 

Gen. .. ngd mine. 

nd thine. 

alld his. 

Abl. .. ngdgala from me. 

ndgala from thee, alld gala from him 

Plural. 

Nom. .. ngolu we. 

nolu you. 

alld they. 

kadie 

Acc. and ngolum us. 

nolum you. 

alld them. 

Dat. 


kadiem 

Gen. .. ngoluga our. 

noluga your. 

alld their. 

kadiga 

Abl. .. ngolu- from us. 

nolu- from you. 

alld from 

gala 

gala 

kadigala them. 


Reflexive Pronouns. 

The word "mai' expresses the idea of self, e.g. 

I myself will go .. ngo mai chatare or chaatUare. 

The reflexive particle "su' in the verb is however far more 
commonly used. 

Who did this work ? ,, hie abm repamrn ? 

I myself did it .. ngo resapanna. 

Don’t blether, do some- jabbio, ham mego mego 
thing yourself. resuto. 

Relative Pronouns. 

There are no relative pronouns in Dafla corresponding to the 
English who, which, what, etc.; relative participles are always 
used. 
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The man who fled .. hitna bengni or the ‘ run¬ 

away man*. 

I cannot take a dao which ngo bengniem pananbna 
has killed a man orogem ndrem. 

He killed all those who were ogtia dona meleng bengniem 
in the house. min^paku, 

‘The place where’ is expressed by suffixing 'ku' to the 
root. 

Don’t spit in front of me .. ngd dungkv^llo (sitting 

place in) tachorr cheflayo. 
The place where they get umnoem ndku (poison 
poison. taking place). 

‘The day on which’ is expressed by adding ‘diii* or 'dium 
to the verbal root. 

The day on which I returned engkerrdiii. 

When T go to the hills .. nesengrengbo chadiii. 

The child will be born shortly kao bengdiii wdreku (child¬ 
bearing day is about to 
come). 

Relative Clauses. 

The. sentence must always be turned as in the following 
example:— 

When you go there tell him to come. 

No tellabo gnitokuld sdbo idebo bintumto. 

you there having gone hither to come say. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

‘ Who ’ is translated by ‘ hie which is declined as follows:— 

Nom. .. ,, hie who. 

Acc. and Dat. .. hiene, hiem whom. 

Gen. .. .. hiega whose. 

Abl. .. .. hiegala from whom. 

What ? = hogu ? 

What are you doing ? 

No hogu resudonna ? 

‘ How much ? ’ or * how many ? ’ The general word used is 
*hedigo* and will be understood by all. It is however more 
elegant to use the generic prefix followed by "kugo\ viz. 

How many cloths ? .. edji rumkugo ? 

How many months ? .. pdlo barkugo ? 

How many eggs? .. pupupiikugol 

How many ^os ? .. drok dakugo ? 

How many cows ? .. darkugo ? 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

this person or thing near at hand. 

*a\ that person or thing a little distance away. 

"ti8a\ that person or thing far off to the north. 

'bisa\ that person or thing far off to the south. 

All these are declined regularly. 

What do you call this ? .. som hogu bindonna ? 

Chase that one away .. ilsatm rdJcfato. 

is often suffixed to the noun for emphasis. 

Who the devil is this man ? 

8a bengnisi hie ? 

VERBS. 

Verbs do not vary for gender, person or number. The verb 
substantive is *pa' in Yano and *do' in. Tagen. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is formed by adding ‘pa’ to the root and ‘md’ 
for the negative, e.g. 

I see rigo Mpa. I do not see kdmd, 

I eat ngo dopa, 1 do not eat domd. 

I strike ngojengpa. I do not strike jengmd, 

I drink ngo tengpa. I do not drink tengmd. 

The PRESENT DEFINITE tense is formed by suffixing ^ donna* 
to the root and ‘md’ for the negative. 

I am going ngo guidonna, I am not going guimd. 

I am sitting ngo dungdonna, I am not sitting dungmd. 

He is whistling ae chuchudonna. He is not whistling chuchumd. 

Future Tense. 

This tense has as its most frequent suffix 'bo\ which is 
sometimes preceded by ‘ne’. What additional meaning this 
signifies I am unable to say and enquiries have not thrown any 
light upon it. 

The negative suffix is Vem. 

I shall go guibo or guinebo, I shall not go guirem. 

I shall come ungbo or ungnebo. I shall not come ungrem. 

There are two emphatic forms of the future which suffix 
^tobo* and ^tarebo* to the root. 

Of course I shall take an dingidho. 
oath. 

I shall certainly go to the neaengrengbo cAatarekn. 
hiUs. 

I will kill him for certain .. am wiingtabo. 
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The suffix for the future is sometimes added to that for the 
present tense. The effect of this is to defer the act of the future. 

If he sits here he will see si dungbanung sehbem lcwp&» 
the mithun (i.e. after some pabo. 
time when it comes). 

The negative of'binbo\ ‘will speak’, is birtm, ‘will not 
speak *, instead of binrem. This is the Tagen negative future of 
this verb. 

Past Time. 

The usual suffixes are 'penna\'panna\*nikuba\ 'nfba\ t^^e 
latter when the action is more recent. 

He hit me .. ae ngom jengpenna. 

Last year I went to Pigerong munyeng ngo Piger<mgbo 

chapenna. 

He died in the hills .. nesengte sipanna. 


But— 

My father died yesterday .. ngd aboe miilo sinikvha. 

I have just lost my mithun ngd sebhe niniha. 

Has he gone ? Yes, just .. guipenare ? Om, guinikuba. 

The negative suffix is mdpanna. 


He did not say it 

He has not gone to the hills 

Did you steal it ? No 

Permission. 


binmdpanna. 

nesengrengbo chamdpanna. 
no som dutchdpannare ? 
Md, dutchdmdpanna. 


The verb 'bM\ ‘ give ’, is suffixed and takes the inflexion. 

I allowed him to speak .. ngo am bin bhipaku. 

He is permitted to take away sebbem bobhipaku. 
the mithun. 


Present Inchoative. 

Suffix ‘re’ or ‘de’ to the root. 

He is about to come .. ungreku. 

He is about to die .. sideku. 

She is about to have a child kao bengdiii wdreku. 

The supine is formed by suffixing ‘de6o’ to the root. It 
llenotes ‘for the purpose of ’. 

He came here to work .. ai sdbo kam redebo 

ungpanna. 

How much has he to give ?.. hedigo &%idebo dopa ? 
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He went to the village to nampornbo BiUuem ming- 
kill Bulu. debo chapena. 

Send a man to call him .. am gdnadebo bengniem 

bileJeto, 

Occasionally the future in"6o* or *tobo* is used for the 
supine. 

I will go to the village to ngo nampombo piipii 
buy eggs. rHobo chatare. 

He has gone to draw water iahi bungbo guinena. 

Participles. 

Present adjectival participle is formed by adding to 
the root ^mdna' for negative. 

The man who goes .. guina bengni (‘going man*). 

The man who drinks .. opd tengna bengni. 

The man who does not drink opd tengmdna bengni. 

Conditional participle is denoted by ^banung' suffixed to the 
root; negative ^ mdbnnung\ The future conditional is expressed 
by adding" renung *;" hmn ’ or ‘ kum.ne * is often added for emphasis. 

If he sits here he will die .. si dtirtgbanung sitareku. 

If you do not work I will no kam remdbanung nom 
beat you. jengtobo. 

If he will come here I shall sdbo t^;drbnung jengtareku. 
boat him. 

If you go to war many will nyemok parenungkumnet 
die. arnkponggo sitareku. 

If you see a thief, kill him dutchdnam A^apdbanung- 

kum» mingto. 

Present model participle. Suffix 'kuna* and the 
participle is often reduplicated. 

He went away weeping .. ai kapknna guineba. 

While running on the road lamtebo /arrkuna /arrkuna 
he fell dead. sinekuba. 

Past adverbial participle. Suffix ‘ told * or ‘ tobidd ’ to the 

root. 

Having eaten his food he appinem dotokula gorop^ 
got up. panna. 

Having killed him he out off am mi/w^tokula, lakem 
his hand. paritpaku. 

Potential Present. 

In the positive the word *pare^ is used with the future *bo* 
form of the verb. The negative is formed by adding *nyomd* to 
the root. I was sceptical about *pare* at first, since it is the 
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Assamese method of indicating the potential but as far as my 
investigations go the word is used far within the hills. 

He. can walk .. .. leho ungbo parepa. 

He cannot walk .. .. lebo ungnyomA. 

He can fight .. .. nyemoh pabo parepa. 

He cannot fight .. .. nyemoh panyomfi. 

‘Know how to* is expressed by compounding the verb 
*chin\ ‘know’, to the root. 

He can play the flute .. ai pongli miicYiinpa. 

He can swim .. .. jfachinpa. 

Potential Future. 

Positive * parebo ’ and negative ‘ nydrem ’. 

He will be able to go .. ungbo parebo. 

He will not be able to go .. itnyny&rem. 

Dbsidbrative. 

This is indicated by suflSxing the particle ‘nang’ which 
takes all inflexions. 

I want to see him .. am kdnangpa, 

I want to eat .. .. ngo appinem donMgpa. 

1 want to go .. .. ngo ungnmgpa, 

‘Not yet’ is expressed by suffixing *mdda^ to the root. 

He has not come yet .. t^TiymSda. 

He has not eaten yet .. ae appinem dfomfida. 

Causative verbs are followed by suffix ‘tom' or ‘mo’ to the 
root. 


See 

kdto. 

Show 

kdHiJXUo, 

Do 

reto. 

Make to do 

retSm^o. 

Beat 

jengto. 

Cause to be beaten 

jengtQmto. 

Call 

koto. 

Cause to be called 

komHito. 


Imperative is indicated by the suffix ‘to' for the positive 
and ‘ to ’ for the negative or ‘yo ’ when the root ends in a vowel. 


Beat 

jengto. 

Don’t beat 

jengio, 

Do 

reto. 

Don’t do 

reyo. 

Give 

bhito. 

Don’t give 

bhiyo. 

Cut 

pato. 

Don’t cut 

payo. 


In the 3rd persons *moto' is suffixed to the root. 

Let him die .. .. simoto. 

Let him come here first .. adbo ungcMmoto. 
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Irregular are— 

binto speak. beo don’t speak. 

pinto cut cane. peo don’t cut cane. 


Emphasis is indicated by infixing or sufBxing the particle 
'hi'; the position changes for the sake of euphony as is shown 
by the following examples:— 


He has sat down 

He will sit down 
Sit.. 

If he only sits .. 


dungpa\^. 
dunglsabo. 
\^dungtarelsxx. 
dungto]sxL, 


Compound Verbs. 

Several verbal roots may be joined together to make one 
verb. 


khdibobhito 


ndbhito 


kolinto 


Examples. 


bring in exchange 

take give 
drag out 
call out 


{kheli, exchange: bo, lead; 
bhi, give). 

{nd, take; bhi, give). 

(tung, pull; lin, emerge). 
(ko, call; lin, out). 


The use of particles for the purpose of modifying the meaning 
of a root is very common and is one of the principal difficulties 
of the language. 

chd first. 

su self. 


9^ ( 
ba f 

together with 

ra 

idea of remaining 

tirr, pd 

idea of completion. 

nya 

finished. 

pu 

by mistake. 

kirr 

return. 

jdk 

wound. 

ke 

kill. 

flak 

miss. 

din 

second-hand. 


jog suddenly. 

nyok learn. 

top completion (in cutting). 

bd over. 

lak expert. 

tok, fung defiance, emphasis. 

si secrecy. 

rit sever. 

ki eye witness. 

mung from place to place. 

min in jest. 

lok inside. 

to downwards. 


Examples. 


1. chd = first. 

He came first .. atokbo ungob&paku. 

He was the first to do it .. ai som rech&paku. 
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2. ^ = self. 

I did it myself 

He is the man who hit him 

3. gi, ha ==: together with. 

We will go together 
I will live with him 
I will keep it .. 

I will bring him 

4. m = remain. 

Stay here until I come back 
Stay sitting .. 

6. terr, pd = completion. 

He ate up the rice 
He had a good look at him 

6. nya = finished. 

I have finished my work .. 
It is all gone .. 

7. pu = mistake. 

I hit him by mistake 
I drank it by mistake 

8. herr = return. 

When wiU you return ? .. 

Give it back .. 

9. jok = wound. 

I flung a stone and hurt him 
I woimded the deer with an 
arrow. 

10. ke = kill. 

I killed him with a dao .. 
The stones from a stone 
shute killed them 

11. flak = miss, away from. 

Throw it away 
He fired and missed 

12. din = second-hand. 

Bulu borrowed it second¬ 
hand (i.e. Bulu got it 
from somebody who had 
already borrowed it). 


ngo som resnpaku. 
ae jengHVipaku. 

ngolu lekinchengbo unghB,rabo^ 
alia legala senghdUare. 
am doghtare. 
am unggUare. 

ngo ikerrmddaho, si dolgJto. 
dungtgto. 

appinem doiettpalcu. 
am kaj^gpanna. 

kam renygpaku. 
mdnyskpaku. 

ngo am jengV^Mpaku, 
ngo am tengj^npaku. 


hedilam chalieiTtareku ? 
hhiketctoku. 


elung horriokpanna. 
sodomem upiSkpanna. 


am pakepaku. 

elung hedungho gittokuld^ 

cUlokadiem gitkepanna. 

horrflg'to. 

mobok upld upfiSi^pahi. 
Bulu ndiiiTLpanrujk. 
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13. 

jog = suddenly (prefix). 



He jumped up 

He suddenly came out .. 

Viggoroppanna. 

]^glinpaku. 

14. 

nyok =s learning. 



He is learning Dafia 

He is learning how to do it 

hengni berrekem ^rnyfikdonna. 
reng&sdonria. 

16. 

top = completion. 



Cut it down with an axe .. 
Cut it down with a dao .. 

tengVij^to. 

patdp^o. 

16. 

ba = over. 



He crossed over the hill ,. 
He jumped over the fence 

mlddianni, hagdpanna. 
ae solungem rehgpaku. 

17. 

lak = expert. 

He knows Dafia well 

ae bengni berrekem binWpaku. 

18. 

tokf fung = defiance. 



Even if you say don’t go, I 
shall go. 

Give it to me at once 

no guyo binhanung gniiSktare. 

bhitSktOy bhilnngto. 

19. 

si = secrecy. 



He is watching from ambush 
They are talking secretly.. 
He took the woman by 
stealth. 

kdsido, 
binsidonna, 
nyemom yo^ipanna. 

20. 

rit = sever. 

He severed with a blow .. 

palUpaku. 

21. 

ki = eye witness. 



I went to see my cow sold 
Did you see it or not ? 

ngo ngd sem pogkipanna, 
kdkipannare ? 

22. 

mung = from place to place. 



He begs from door to door 
He is going from village to 
village. 

ifcomungdo. 

farrmungdo* 

23. 

min == in jest. 



I only said for a joke 

He is pla 3 dng the fool 

binxxnxipaku, 

sdmixidonna. 
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24. lok = inside. 

Put it in the box .. 'pira a arert^o moVSikto. 

The lightning entered and mdglung obVSkkepaku, 
killed him. 

The arrow transfixed him oppoke am vpVikpahi, 

26. to = downwards. 

He brought down the sehbem bolopanna, 
mithun. 

Call him down .. koloto. 

The fruit fell from the tree fid sengnetdla holopaku. 

Vbbbal Nouns. 

To form the verbal noun from the root suffix ‘8a\ 

What have you to say ? hogu binsa ? 

What work have you ? hogu kam dopa ? Ossa pasa. 
Cutting cane. 

Interrogattvtjs. 

The commonest interrogative particle is 
Is he here ? .. si dopare ? 

Will he come to-morrow ? aro ungnebore ? 


When the answer is expected in the affirmative the verb is 
usually placed in the negative. 


Surely you will speak .. - beremre ? (Will you not 

speak ?) 

Surely you are a chief .. no nyete mare ? 


Alternative questions are asked as follows:— 


Will you go or not ? 

Did you have a 
harvest or not ? 



no ungbore cMamd ? 
no ungbo allamdre ? 


good no umem ale pepa allamdre ? 


Negation. 

Simple negation is expressed by the suffix ‘md’ (present) 
and 'mdpanna' (past). The sufiGbi can be added to nouns, 
adjectives and verbs. 

Examples. 

He is not here.. si domd. 

He did not come here .. sdbo ungmdpanna. 

It is not a cat, it is a dog .. asamd, ikisu. 

The future negative is indicated by adding *rm’ to the 
verbal root. 

He will not go to the hills nesengrengbo charem. 
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‘Never* is expressed by suffixing ‘fcipmmd’ to the root or by 
an adverb 'hedigolampi' followed by the verb in the negative. 

I never see him .. am Mkipinmd, 

I never tell lies .. ngo am^o binkipinmd. 

He never comes .. hedigolampi engmd. 

‘Nothing* is translated by "hogupi' or ^hogwgopi" followed 
by *md* suffixed to the verb. 

He does nothing .. hogupi remd. 

Affirmation. 

The simple ‘yes’ is ‘om* or 'iku\ but to emphasize 'jija' is 
suffixed to verb, noun or adjective. 

It certainly isn’t a lie .. amemdjija. 

He is an out and out karualajija, 
blackguard. 

Interjections. 

Assent 
Approval 
Disapproval .. 

Disgust 1 
Anger J * ‘ 

Dissent 

Abuse. 

You’re a strumpet! 

Pool! 

Bastard 1 
Fool, idiot I 
Monkey slave I 
May a tiger kill you 1 
May a spirit kill you 1 

May an elephant kill you I 
Are you a man or an after¬ 
birth? 

Sweeper I 
Pervert 1 

Reduplications . 

The Dafla is very fond of reduplications and jingling 
sentences. 

The following are a few examples:— 

cMkung hiung binto .. keep putting off. 
jabdum bdlum binto .. to chatter. 
redum chakumto .. work industriously. 


eku, dm, n. 
dm\ dm I 
mdjija. 

iMk (Tagen). 

md. 

legreniddjengjija . 
mamsdm. 
yosikao, 
patcha. 
nyera besdrr* 
ndm senyol chikiguenL 
gurni iiyu ndm phatok- 
doguenL 

Imiii samkiguenL 
no bengnimd, no kepilre ? 

ec mofla'na bengni, 

86 yona. 
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lopung bdlung 
rddom chddom 1 
rdbo chdbo J 

silnyeng yengpuri^ 
kdtung kdaa .. 
lamchin chindok 
tidop tiny op .. 
jagung japd ndtungto 
nyengpd pdhumho sito .. 
ddnyi chada ching ching 
ddnyi tahi derong arong 
sodom sera 1 

sachorr sodom J 
ne^engrengbo .. 
darrak sarrak 
kassem kayem 
pogsitpogmit .. 
nyamting nyamling 

Illustbative Sentences. 

He only knows a little 

Why were you late yesterday ? 

He is drunk and is staggering 
about. 

Whose are these mithun ? 

The Daflas who live here have 
forgotten their own language. 

All the bamboos died 

I took the girl because she was 
willing. 

If you put the dhan in the sun it 
will dry. 

What have you got in the 
chunga ? 

I have a little modhu for you ,. 

Don’t worry me, I have a lot of 
work to do. 

If you speak on the mountain, it 
will hail. 

It is cloudy to-day so we cannot 
see the plains. 

How big is the house ? 

How big is the mithun ? 

How big is the village ? 

Against whom are you com¬ 
plaining ? 

He talks all day and night 


all day. 

sometimes speaks the truth, 
sometimes lies, 
long time, 
bent under a load, 
steep. 

beating up and down, 
take a hostage, 
die in childbirth, 
midday, 
afternoon. 

game. 

to the hills. 

clean. 

dirty. 

sell from village to village, 
bolting (food). 

alesale binchinmd. 
no hogngabo millo aiyung- 
panna ? 

ai tengkumpakUy tapkdtabld 
dopa. 

sd sebbepamsi Mega ? 
sd bengni donae ataboga 
berregem binchinkumd, 
ebbe siterrpdpa. 
nyemi ga lageld, yokupanna. 

ddnyi alio umem lobanung 
hutarena. 

odunga liogu guepa, 

opd mego nopo ungguebeina, 
cheji binfayo, ngd kam resa 
arokponggo dopa, 
nesengtelo berrek binbanung 
tapume ydktare. 
siilo nyeddkuldte ddgumi gum- 
do ^ siikd wakaso kdnyarem. 
ogu hedi pingti ? 
sebbe hedi darti ? 
nampom hedi pamti ? 
hiene sardonna ? 

siilo siiyobo jabdum bolum 
donna. 
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Cut the tree low on the side you 
wish it to fall and high on the 
other side. 

I will go by the road I went last 
year. 

The roof of this deoghanti has 
no figures on it. 

Perhaps I will go, perhaps not 

The puja is over and the gods are 
appeased. 

Cut up the flesh into cubits and 
smoke it over the fire. 

The house fell down in the earth¬ 
quake. 

If you eat eggs that a hen has left, 
you will lose your memory. 

Hang it in a forked stick 

Get up before daybreak 

What do you use this cane for ? 

He lives in a different house 

He lives in a different village .. 

We wiU meet at Somma 

He has a belly like a Kayah 

Sit down and wait for me halfway 

I am dying of thirst, give me 
modhu. 

Let the mithun die first, then I 
will bring a case. 

He was the first man to bring the 
dysentery. 

He slipped and fell 

The elephant-apple feU from the 
tree. 

She has gone off for a walk to the 
BhoreUi. 

Take it away carefully 

If I get the damages first the 
‘pafe’ will do later. 

The nyebu called the spirits so 
I got better. 

A man died in the house of 
Chatum, it is genna, but he has 
not purified it and we are afraid. 


aengne tapdakvbo poknyemto, 
tamddakubo pagdto, 

mdnye'ng ertgkuho lamtebo 
engtare. 

ad mudje puro aamtokuld payek 
yekmdpanna. 

hkobanung chaho, lokobanung 
charem. 

iiyu papintokuld arold dung- 
donna. 

aodin dinkabo petokuld, ume 
rabkite rampugueio. 
mldbi hektokuld ogul taptd- 
paku. 

pupil pdfla'na dotokuld, mong- 
pdkumd. 
take alio hakpato. 
ddnyi chalinmddabo horrato- 
kuld gorropto. 

aa oaade hogu bonem rhiague- 
donna. 

bagobo dungaudonna. 
nampom pomaa doguedonna. 
Semma nampomte gueterrabo. 
kopdtarrkukulupa. 
kadarabo dungrato. 
ngo aingke aideku, opd bhito. 

aebhe aichdmoto, koyungbo 
yalung bintare. 

ae atokchabo eecheng ddliem 
bagdjxinna. 
ae dolitld gitpanna. 
aengnetela baofe porritleld 
hopanna. 

Kemin adbung gamung- 
tabo guin^ba. 

hofamdmdbo adungbo ndtung- 
guini. 

ngo kdterr atok nachdhanung 
alepa, koyungbo pafema- 
fenyungbanung alatare. 
nyebui iiyu bintokuld alepaku. 

Chatumga ogua bengnii aine- 
kuhay morrilu do^, federr- 
mdku, boaaodonna. 
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If you go by the round about 
way you wi31 be late, but not 
if you go direct. 

The child is not bom yet 

His house was burned down to 
the ground. 

His spleen is big; if he takes 
medicine it will get small. 

He called up the spirits and sent 
them to kill me. 

Surround your fields Avith a fence 

Pound the paddy .. 

I won’t give any liquor after 
to-day. 

I will attach all guns 

Why do you have relations with 
a woman of your own clan. 

All the villagers collected and 
prevented me from taking him 
away. 

Did you have good crops this 
year? 

He will buy a cow and sacrifice it 

I will kill a pig and feed him .. 

I think it wfil rain 

They put a log of wood on his 
foot. 

They cut off his hand and nailed 
it to a tree. 

The smoke from the fire blows on 
my face. 

It is genna to use a grave dao .. 

I have not seen you for a long 
time, what have you been doing. 

The roof is leaking, thatch it .. 

What have you got to say ? 

She does not know how to prepare 
her husband’s food. 

I don’t think they will come out 

M^the smoke of a jungle fire goes 
up a cloud sits on it. 

Whenever there is a panchayat 
he is silent, or only speaks a 
word or two. 


kunheyungeho guibanung ai- 
yungtare, lamte dindabo 
engbanung, aiyungrem. 
kao bengmdda, gtiepa. 
alld ogui um^ guterrpdpa. 

ddli tarpu pdtepaku; darrop 
tengbanung piichengtare, 
ai 8ori dingdung umi gdkuna, 
belektokuld bekertare, 
nd regem lego lego solungem 
nekinegueto, 

umem chengporr alio patokuW 
futo. 

aiilogalo opd bhikurem. 

melengga mobogem naritld 
doguetare. 

hogugabo nyehi lungkin yora- 
panna. 

melenge engkumpdld enggue- 
mdrem binpanna. 

aunyerig alepe allamdre ? 

se reguedeldf ilyu patare. 
erek dargo domotare. 
ngd monggdml nyedd hotare. 
alldkadie alld Ue sengpd pdtena 
parr panna, 

alldkadie alld lakem pakhuna^ 
aengneti^ nilaktinpanna. 
ume miikhu eriikupa, 

auju orok gurii aenyo dopa, 
ndrem. 

ngo nom aenyeng yengpung 
kapdkumd Iwgu reaupanna. 
nakop telldga dddidiidonna, 
tapok aarld kapderrto, 
hogu binaa ? 

nyeh doaa tengaa mochinkumd. 

ilinrem mongpa. 
ume mukii orrenung damohbo 
aengdonna, 

nyeh dungkuna ai choikabo 
duriggnedonria^ ai gamnyi 
gamgo binguedonrui. 
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He quarrels with everybody .. 

The girl fled to my house 

Make a basket to carry fowls in 
The tiger leaped on the cow and 
• killed it. 

She has a very large goitre 
I will leave a mithun with him to 
look after. 

If you can’t pay in cash, pay in 
paddy. 

Pinji’s pig is eating my crops, I 
want to shoot it. 

You must settle the case in 
panchayat. 

I have never eaten dog’s flesh .. 

You must not go to the hills with¬ 
out a pass. 

When did you pay the marriage 
price ? 

He knows nothing, he is a fool.. 
I saw him in a dream 
All of you go down there (south) 
All of you go up there (north) .. 
He fired at the tiger but didn’t 
kill it. 

They are always quarrelling 
We can’t make hats with that 
cane. 

My wife has had twins 

Where does he come out of the 
hiUs. 

Ask for it from somebody else .. 
We cannot eat food placed on a 
grave. 

If you drink too much you will 
get sleepy. 

He has a headache 
He has a beUy-ache 
The roads will dry up in the hot 
weather. 

Cut all thetrees on the top of the 
hill. 

Clean the camp site 


bengni aJciem yalung dugue- 
donna, 

nytmomi ngd ogvbo mimd 
farrdpanna. 

porrok hadebo paka poto. 
senyoi seem rebakuna cheke- 
panna, 

gengpu fedumfera, 
ngo alldgala sebbe dargo 
setintare. 

tengkabo yeknyomdbanung 
umbo yekto. 

Pinji erege ngd umem doterrpay 
ngo mingtabo mongpa, 
rmnu sarsa nyele dungguedold 
puta, 

ngo hedigolampi iki sodinem 
domdpanna, 

pass ndmdbanung nesengreng- 
bo chayo, 

no nyemd arem bkinai nyeng^ 
kupaku ? 

binchinmdnay patchanna. 
ngo am nyemdbo kdpdpanna. 
melengi bola bolin ito, 
melenge tela bolin chato. 
mobok upld upkenyomd. 

bungmaradonna . 
a ossd legala bdpa monyomd. 

ngd nyefunge kao anyigo 
bengpomrapanna . 
hogula ilindonna. 

miga ogubo kogueto. 
dosa tengsa shnipiloknanoim 
donyomd, 

opd arok tengbanung yemiyep- 
topbo, 

aUd dompd domchipaku, 
alia kopd atchipaku, 
nyedd homdbanungy laonge 
potengtare, 

nesengtila nUddiga sengne 
mehngem tongtbpto. 
darrak sarrak mdpinto. 
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He bought the land with bor¬ 
rowed money. 

I saw him on the other side of 
the river. 

His house is on this side of the 
river. 

They sold him from village to 
village so that he became a 
slave and can never become a 
free man. 

Have mercy upon him and let 
him go. 

Clear away that fallen tree 

There are many dead trees in my 
field. 

Press out the blood from a 
damdim bite. 

He saw a spirit with the naked 
eye. 

We have a burning brand to 
frighten the spirits. 

If you want to go to Semma from 
Pakke you must cross a big hill. 

The mithun is lying down 

That is only heresay 

If you talk too much you will lose 
your case. 

Go a little way and sit down .. 

Others will get the disease 

If you capture the woman for 
marriage will you pay the 
price ? 

The bird got stuck in the birdlime 

Throw a log across the river so 
that we may get over. 

He is always drinking and making 
a row. 

Cut a tree so that it falls across 
the river, 
eats slowly 

He bolts his food .. 

The monkey springs from branch 
to branch. 


renaguedonna. 

am sdbung allarego kdpdpanna 

alia ogu sdbung sdrego dopa, 

pogsit pogmitguepanna, hdgabo 
nyera sengsupannaj akuda 
nyete sengnyokurem. 

unya asorrmd tofflyato, 

sengne derrnam pakdbhito. 
ngd reke sengne hona nate 
tokbo dopa. 

tamit ungno oi nekpitto. 

nye^gre ilyu kdpdpanna. 

sengdd jengld, ilyu jengldni- 
guedonna. 

Pakke nampomga Semma 
nampom engkuU mlddi anni 
dopa^ guebotare. 
sebbe karld dopa. 
miga bengni berrek laid bin- 
donna. 

berrek arokpongo binkud bin- 
flayorem. 

tesso mego engtokleld dungto. 
miga bengnie nydsitare. 
no nyemom serihung nyeme 
dompd bhibore ? 

potkid tachorri tingoppakuna 
jarnyokumd. 

sdbung rabdebo sengda pdtena 
fengdato. 

ae opd tenggaledonna hdgabo 
yalung dugaledonna. 
sdbung rabdebo sengne tengdato. 

hdsdhdsdbo nyamld ilodonna. 
ai appinem nyamting nyam- 
ling dodonna. 

shebbi guisit guimit engdonna. 
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Burial of a person who has died a natural death, 

Ngolu bengnii ainam hdbo aamalig ledonna- Lehold 

we Daflas dead man this bury. from feet 

shevie toa'leld lengpabo ngerrfungna legmdonna; 
head band binding to neck bind together tie; 
leguetokuld la^bok palebo gejedebo aarmlikimllo 

having tied on the right side to lie down in the grave 

liguedonna\ habd ddnyi hdgobo gen'kd'.bo, lamko ddnyi 
bury; breast sunset towards to face, back sunrise 

chagobo liguedonna ; dosatengsa pechenga loktokuld 

towards bury; food and drink in a pot having placed 

dompd domterrbo topaguedonna aimipilekna paguedonruiy 
at the head put to feed spirits place, 

porrok paba ako boradebo orom lamte kdtumdeho Idkguedonnuy 
small fowl one alive spirit path to show place, 
litokuld kedi sarpiguedonnay tapiguedonna hongsop 

having buried earth fill in, (fill in) grave erection 

sabguedonnay ramdung dunglokguedonna opd lintarey 

erect, sacrifice modhu will come out, 

appinempe motarey aodinempe kengtare; aamalibo atokbo 

rice also will boil, meat also will roast; burier first 

dobhinchdtarey dotokuld melenge dotareku. 

will give to eat, having eaten all will eat. 

We Daflas bury our dead in this wise. We tie the body 
squatting from feet to back of neck with a head rope. The body 
is then placed in the grave on the right side with breast towards 
the west and the back towards the east. Food and drink to feed 
the spirits are put in a pot which is placed at the dead man’s 
head. A small fowl is buried alive in the grave to show the way 
to the abode of the dead. The earth is then filled in, a bamboo 
erection is placed over the grave and animals are sacrificed. 
Modhu, rice and meat are prepared. The bereaved persons will 
eat first after which all the villagers eat. 


Burial of a man who has died an unnatural death, 

Ngolu bengnii mingnam hdbo samaliguedonna lapa 

we Daflas murdered man thus bury thigh 

leem leguedonna, lakempe leyuedonnUy pamld 

legs bind together, hands also bind together, squatting 

dungdebo samaliguedonna ddnyi chagobo lamkoem gerrek 

to sit down bury eastwards back to face 

moguedonna. Hdgobo hdbd gerrek moguedonna. Koyungbo 
place. sunset breast place afterwards 
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kidiim sarpigtiedonnay sarpitokuld kidi auti rajong 

earth fill in, having filled in on earth rajong 

fudoktokuld dosa tengsa aimipikkm pahhigv^donm ; nengkdpe> 

making food drink to feed spirits place, spear, 

orrokpe, narrapey bdpape pctguedonna hongsop sabguedonna, 

dao basket hat also place erection erect, 

ramdung dunglokgtiedonna ; porrok aebbe, ae 

sacrifice fowls mithun, bullock 

dunglokguedonna. Ebbi, cksaorva nekddtokuld nyektokem 

are sacrificed. bamboo long driven in ground at the top 
aakumbo figttedonnay hati porrok rokpo popung 

made like fish trap, there aloft fowl made small baskeli* 

ako pdinguedonna, ddnyipdh aunyu chatare ; porrok pdirdd 

place in, one month spirit will arise; fowl swinging 

dokuna dokuna kannold aitareku, 
being being starving will die. 

We Daflas bury a murdered man as follows : 

The body with thigh and legs bound together, and hands 
also tied, is buried sitting in the grave. The breast faces west¬ 
wards and the back towards the east. The earth is then filled 
in and a * rajong’ placed on the mound. In this are placed food 
and drink to feed the spirits. A spear, a dao, a man’s basket, 
and a hat are also plac^ on the grave. The grave is covered 
with a roof and machang; fowls and bullocks are sacrificed. A 
long bamboo is stuck in the ground, the top is split like a fish 
trap and a small fowl is placed therein. The dead man’s ghost 
visits the place for one month. The fowl starves to death. 


The poiaon tree. 

Ngolu hengnii oppoka mmoem yegldkgv^edonm 

we Daflas arrows on poison smear 

Harengnekd teldga umno ndku tildka pdlo bargo 

Assam plains therefrom poison taking place to month one 

laong addopa, Ngolu beugnii umno ndbo charm. Tild 
road far, we Daflas poison to take go not. up there 

beugnii udld poglogioedonm, ngolu renaguedonna. Umno aengne 

men taking sell down here, we buy. poison tree 

cha aengne bo redonna, Umno aengne mamibe pumbo 

tga tree like is. poison tree root at round fruit 

rUd fefedonnay kidi arengdonna. Umno aengne mcyrung 

being fruits, earth inside is. poison tree flat 

kid^ aUo elung ptUinaga goyu lego lego aengke aengguedonna. 

ground on stone large near around trees are growing. 
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Elung avuU tdbbu arokponggo dopa, Tahhii adteydna farrpd 

stone on top snakes many are snake biggest thigh 

dopa. Tahhii iunggona keapa, tunggona jiv6 tahhii fijung 

like. snake one end black, one end yellow snake fang 

cherrte cherrti cherrumgo dopa. Umno ndho hengnie 
large large these fingers are poison taking men 

hdrinungkumne dung auatild tahhii holona chegopdonnUy 
if they come stone top from snakes descending bite, 

hengni chamnyigo charenungkum hengni plono kannigo tahhii 
men twenty come if men eight seven snakes 

chekeguedonna. 
kill by biting. 

Umno ndho hengnie opdpe, porrokpey sehhepey sipCy iiyu 
poison take men modhu, fowls, mithun, bullock, spirit 

moguedonna. Vyu pamdrenungkumne nyedd arokponggo hokuna 
propitiate. spirits not sacrificing rain much falling 
iahi^ telintare telinkuna hengloktokuna kdpdkumd hengni^ 
fiood emerge emerging overtopping cannot see men 
arokponggo sitareku. 
many will die. 

Bengniga oppokohlekrenungy hengnie belachenggo sidokuna ; 
men’s body arrow transfixing, men rapidly dies; 
lak uprenung farr uprenung hotorebo sildmdpanna. Tddga 
hand hit if thigh hit if rapidly die not. up there 

hengnii darop chinsupay ngolu chinkumdy kao nitina 

men antidote know, we don’t know, child new 

hengjorrnu nyemei auobo karbdtokuld aimddonna. Namche 
give birth to woman over stepping dies not. menses 
oi iahi moyomdchdtokuld gambo taldkguedonnUy 

blood water mixing mouth by pour, 

meloktokuld alatarekUy Mid bindonna. 
swallowing will recover, thus say. 

We Dafias smear poison on our arrows. The journey from 
the plains to where the poison can be got lasts one month. We 
Dafias don’t go up to get the poison but the men who live there 
collect it and sell it to us. The poison tree is like the tea tree. 
At the root of the poison tree in the earth is aground fruit which 
contains the poison. The poison trees grow on level ^ound all 
around a huge rock which is covered with snakes which are as 
thick as a man’s thigh. One end of the snake is black and the 
other yellow. The fangs of the snakes are large and three 
fingers long. When the men come to take the poison the snakes 
drop down and bite them. Out of 20 men they will kill seven or 
eight. The men sacrifice fowls, mithun, and bullocks to the 
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spirits and if they don’t, heavy rains fall and flood the country 
causing the death of many. A man shot in the body dies quickly, 
but those hit in the arm or leg die slowly. The poison-takers 
know of an antidote, we do not, but it is said that if a recent 
mother steps over a wounded man he recovers and also if he 
drinks blood mixed witli water. 

This is the Yano version of the Tagen story given on page 606, 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Ill, Part I, Grierson. 

Yano Tagen Vocabulary. 


Yano. Tagen. 


A, An .. 

.. akin, ago, -go 

akin, ago, -go 

And .. 

.. -pe 

-pe 

Abandon 

.. tofflyato 

toj^yato 

Abdomen 

.. kopd 

kipa 

Abide .. 

.. doto, dungto 

ddto 

About.. 

.. lego lego 

lego lego 

Above.. 

.. au 

0 

Abreast 

.. homindarabo ung- 
barato 

homin ito 

Abscond 

.. k%tto 

kitto 

Abuse .. 

.. biruto, bincheto 

birito, bicheto 

Accept 

.. ndto 

nato 

Accidentally 

.. ‘pu- 

•pu- 

Accompany 

.. legabo ungbato, 

chabato, ibato, 

guebato. 

alV ibato 

Ache .. 

.. achito 

ichito 

Acid ,. 

,. katcha 

katcha 

Acquaintance 

.. ajin 

ajin 

Acquire 

.. ndto 

nato 

Act 

.. resa 

resa 

Adam’s apple 

.. gungi 

gungi 

Advance 

.. chato, guinUo 

chato, guinito 

Adult, man 

.. yapa 

nya 

„ woman 

.. nyemom 

nijorr 

Adulterer 

.. nykml yosina 

nyem yosini 

Adulteress 

.. nyega yosina 

nyega yosini 

Afar .. 

.. addo 

addo 

Affection 

.. unyasa 

unyado 

Affray.. 

.. nyebo resa 

nyebo yesa 

Afoot .. 

.. lebo ungto 

albo ko 

A&aid.. 

.. bossoto 

bdss*to 

After .. 

.. koyungbo 

koyube 

Afterbirth 

.. kepii 

kipi 

lab* birrihtoku 

Afternoon 

.. ddnyi tabbum 

Afterwards 

.. koyungbo 

koyung 
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Yano. 

Tagen. 

Again .. 

.. ahuda 

ak'da 

Aged, man 

.. nyahim 

nyekum 

„ woman 

.. furt^o 

hdkh or hdj^il 

Agree .. 

.. menghkbo reto 

melu nito 

Ague .. 

.. ddli 

doli 

Aim .. 

.. kaguko 

kagueto 

Air 

.. ddri 

ddri 

Alien .. 

.. nyin 

nyin 

Alike .. 

.. akhinsu 

akhinsu 

Alive .. 

.. borra 

borra 

All .. 

.. meleng meaeng^ peng 
melengum 

mdu mssmg 

Alone .. 

.. akhinchenggo 

ekhivho 

Aloud .. 

.. gamnyobo binto 

gamnyobo binto 

Also ,. 

.. ~pe 

-pe 

Alter .. 

.. legrato 

Wlyato 

Always 

.. -kikere- 

-kikere- 

Amass.. 

.. ndkumpdto 

nakumto 

Ambush 

.. torato 

toyato 

Among 

.. bhitersd 

bhiterd 

Ancestor 

.. ayo atho 

ay^ atho 

Ancient 

.. k^tchiik 

khtch^k 

Angry.. 

.. hdfakto 

hak/Mto 

Ankle .. 

.. Unyek 

air linyik 

Annoy 

.. chefi binfato 

chej^i bif^ato 

Another 

.. miga, kego 

mige, kig^ 

Ant, white 

.. rvgdi 

rugdi 

„ red 

.. amoli tamp 

arnpori tamp 
mg' putu 

Anthill 

.. mgdi putung 

Apart .. 

.. bagobo 

bagobo 

Apartment 

.. ogu rengda 

ogu eyenda 

Ape .. 

.. bisorr 

hesorr 

Apiece 

.. akin akin 

akin akin 

Appetite, have 

.. kannopa 

kannodo 

Applaud 

.. lakem pitbokto 

alia pebokto 

Arise .. 

.. gropto 

gordpto 

la'pd 

Arm .. 

.. lakpd 

Armpit 

.. kengmng 

kero 

Around 

.. 1^0 Ugo 

1^0 ligo 

Arouse 

.. en/gn^ moto 

egdd moto 

Arrest.. 

.. ndtungto 

natuto 

Arrive.. 

.. guechito, ungchito 

uchito 

Arrow.. 

.. oppok 

uppu 

,, shaft 

.. oppok sde 

uppu sde 

,, feather 

.. oppok pogrd 

uppu polyi 

„ head 

.. oppok rd'tik 

morrto 

Artful.. 

.. ddjeng ddri 

ddlyi nekhyi 
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Ascend 

„ machang .. 
Ash 
Ask 
Ask for 
Aslant.. 

Asleep.. 

Assault, to 
Assemble 
At once 
Auction (v.) 

Aunt, father’s sister 
„ mother’s sister 
Autumn 
Await.. 

Awake, be 
Awake (v.) 

Awe .. 

Axe .. 

Baby .. 

Bachelor 
Back .. 

Back door 
Bacon 
Bad .. 

Bag .. 

Bag for bowstrings 
Baggage 

Bald .. 

Bamboo 
Bar (v.) 

Bar (n.) 

Barefaced 

Bark (v.) (dogs) .. 

Bark (of tree) 

Bark (v.) 

Barrel (of gun) 
Bashful 
Basin .. 

Basket, men’s 
„ women’s .. 
Bastard 
Bathe.. 

Battle.. 

Be 

Bead .. 


Yano. 

chato 

ncmbla chato 
mobu tacho 
taoto 
koto 

pabbedebo nekddto 

yepdonTM 

jengmaT(kto 

engkhumpdto 

nyerobo 

pogmun^to 

atte 

mei 

durupdlo 

dorato 

baralto 

haralto 

bdsaoaa 

offi. 

kao ajeng 

Umbo 

lamko 

balung arep 

erek sodin 

alamona 

choku 

aggit layem 
darrop karrop, 
sengdum bongpong 
dumpd dumbin 

ogu arep chektumto 
rabkd 

hanyengmdna 
iki kerrto 
sengne kuku 
kukuemfafato 
bokd 

hanyengpa 

rora 

narra 

igin 

yosikao 

ga horrauto 

nyebupaaa 

doto 

taaaeng cherrii 


Tagen. 

chato 

nambla chato 
moti tacho 
takhta 
koto 

pebbiideto nekddto 

yepdonna 

jumungaukto 

ikhumpdto 

ai inbe 

pumuto 

ata^ 

mei 

durupdU) 

ddlyato 

cholAilto 

hurato 

boaaoaa 

me 

ko edji 

Umbo 

langke 

boto ayep 

ilVidin 

dedip^alamd 

chaku 

Uyyum 

darrop 

dumpd dumbin 
e 

nam ayep chektumto- 

yapkd 

hanyemdne 

iki korrto 

aeng'kul^i 

ku^i lAa^ato 

bokid 

henyengdo 

bera 

rmra 

igin 

yoa^ko 

ga Mrrauto 

nyemukpana 

dotq 

teaaii ichirr 
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Beak .. 


Yano. 
potta fibung 

Tagen. 

hibu 

Beam .. 


gabi 

gabi 

Bear .. 


sittom 

8uttdm 

Bear (v.) 


hao bengto 

ko bento 

Beard .. 


namo 

nem* 

Beat .. 


jengto 

jito 

Beautiful 


unyana 

kayin 

^gabo 

Because 


'gabo 

Beckon 


hd'yepto 

Myepto 

Bed .. 


yepku 

yupki 

Bee 


tangu 

tongi 

Beef .. 


86 8odin 

8i idin 

Before.. 


bagobo 

bagi 

Beg .. 


kofnungto 

komoto 

Beggar 


kogana 

kogana 

Begin .. 


-gbp^ 

^gbp- 

Begone 


guelintoku 

guelinto 

Behead 


lengpd parrito 

lep' parrito 

Behind 


batungbo 

botobo 

Behold 


kdto 

kato 

Belch .. 


darto 

dorrto 

Bell .. 


madje 

madje 

„ superior 


maku madje 

mak'madje 

,, inferior 


lama medje 

lama madje 

Bellows 


8ok 

80' 

BeUy .. 


kopd 

ayek 

Belly-ache 


kopd atchi 

ayek itchi 

Beloved 


unyandna 

unyandna 

Below .. 


ogu dekom, nekom 

nam nikom 

Belt (metal) 


hokfi 

hukdi 

Bend .. 


tirrcherrto 

tbrrchbrrto 

Bend down 


kdtungto 

kotuto 

Bent, crooked 


konggorr 

pbgbrr 

Bent with load 


kdtung kdsa 

kdtu kdsa 

Best .. 


aleyd 

aleyd 

Better.. 


alayddonna 

aleydd’ne 

Between 


majora 

majora 

Beware 


adungbo 

adungbo 

Big .. 


lakhena 

koyana 

ayetbrr'pa 

Big-bellied 


kopd tarkukulupa 

Bind .. 


Uto 

iho 

Bind round 

and 

Uchepto 

Uchipto 

round 

Bind on 


litinto 

litinto 


Bird .. .. potta potta 

Birdlime .. tachorr tachorr 


Bird-nest .. sup^ 


8upe 
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Birth .. 

Yano. 

bengkua 

Bitch .. 

iki kinni 

Bite .. 

ch^dpto 

(dog) 

gamto 

Bitter .. 

kapa 

Black .. 

keana 

Blackguard 

karvalapa 

Blacksmith 

kamerr nyebu 

Bladder 

sarpu 

Blaze .. 

ume mero 

Bleat (v.) 

binto 

Blind .. 

nyegdp 

Blister 

bumrip 

Blister (v.) 

bumripto 

Blockhead 

patcha 

Blood .. 

oi 

Blood poison 

takkit 

Bloom.. 

pung 

Blow fire 

ume mikto 

Blow down 

rittbpto 

Blunder 

repuaa 

Blunt .. 

roktumpa 

Blush (V.) 

nyegmd lengchito 

Boar .. 

sera 

Boast (v.) 

nyaromba binto 

Boat .. 

holung 

Body .. 

ga 

Boil water (v.) 

ishi fudokmoto 

Boil (n.) 

helii 

Bold .. 

bdssomdna 

Bone .. 

sold 

Borrow 

narrto 

Borrower 

narrna 

Bosom 

hdbd 

Both .. 

anyi mani 

Bother (v.) 

chefi binfato 

Bottom 

koyung 

Boundary 

reWa 

Bow .. 

uri 

Bowstring 

uri ara 

Bowstring guard .. 

lakvi 

Bowels 

Ukhi 

Boy .. 

nyega kao 

Burier beetle 

chungkipani 

(scarab) 

Bracelet 

kdji 

Brains.. 

poknie 


Tagen. 

hinkhua 

Vkinni 

chigopto 

gamto 

katcha 

keana 

karuaVdo 

kermrr nyd)u 

serpii 

UTfCmoi 

hHo 

nyigop 

alia humyV 

alia bumyVto 

patcha, mamsum 

oi 

takkit 

opu 

nm mito 

litopto 

repusa 

yatumpa 

nyom luchuio 

seru 

nyerom beto 

holu 

e 

ishi ogguto 
kapuil 
bdsamdnie 
alio 

chenamto 

cheriumna 

habo 

anyimani 
binsi binfato 
kachin 
ringd bri 
iliii 

iliu iyl 
We 

nyegako 

chungkipani 

koji 

pognii 
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Branch 
Bramble 
Brass .. 

Breast.. 

Breeze.. 

Brethren 

Bridge, to, (bamboo) 
„ (single 

cane) 
„ (cane) .. 

Bring .. 

Bring up 
Broad.. 

Brook.. 

Brother, elder 

„ younger .. 

Bubble 
Buffalo 
Bug .. 

BuUd .. 

Bulbul 
Bullet.. 

Burden 
Burial place 
Burn, (tr. v.) 

,, (intr. V.) 
Burier.. 

Bury .. 

Busy .. 

Butterfly 
Buttock 
Buy .. 
Bye-and-bye 
Bypath 
Calculate 
Calf of leg 
CaU .. 

Call, go and 
Call away 
Cane .. 

Cane, cut 
Cane, split 
Capture 
Carefully 

Carry on shoulder.. 
,, on back 
,, in hand 


Yano. 

aengne hakbi 

tanyom 

nyeain 

atchu 

ddri 

abung bbrroyar 
logo negropto 
salagem rengropto 

aam amropto 
unggHo 
solo 
takte 

iahi aamtek 

abong 

burro 

fopik, fopit 

rnendek 

taje 

ogu rito 

bitom 

guli 

bagaa 

safnaliku 

ume relokto 

ume giUo 

samalina 

samalito 

kam resa arokpongo 
pdborr 

kachuug kddin 
r^to 

koyungbo 

laong 

kito 

Util 

gdkto 

jokajokpito 

gdktato 

osad 

oaad pinto 

oaad adminto 

ndritto 

adungbo 

jdguineto 

bagto 

bungto 


Tagen. 

am" ha*bi 

tonyom 

nyeain 

otche 

ddlyi 

ebu borr 

logo negropto 

aahigem rengropto 

aam amropto 
to 
aato 

takte, UUU 

iahi komtek 

ibung 

borre 

fupik 

mindek 

taje f 

ruim moto 

nUyii betom 

gule 

ba* ae 

aamalike 

em^relvio 

em^guto 

aemaline 

aermlito 

bbnniaaa ikota 

borrbinaa 

af^a f^ardin 

rito 

koyu 

lamta 

kito 

alletii 

gdHo 

jokajokpito 

gd'tato 

oaad 

oaad pinto 

oaad adminto 

naritto 

adubo 

jdguineto 

bato 

beto 
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Cock .. 

Cockroach 
Cohabit 
Collar bone 
Collect 
Cold in head 
Cold (body) 

„ (liquids, food, 
etc.) 

Cold weather 
Comb (n.) 

Comb (v.) 

Comb, bees’ 

Come .. 

Companion 

Compassion 

Compensation 

Complaint 

Confine 

Conflict (n.) 

Converse (v.) 

Cook (v.) rice 
„ flesh 
Copulate (v.) 

Cord .. 

Cork .. 

Cork (v.) 

Comer., 

Corpse.. 

Cost .. 

Cotton.. 

Cover (v.) 

Cover with cloth .. 
Cough.. 

Count.. 
Countenance 
Country 
Courageous 
Cow .. 

Cowherd 
Coward 
Crab .. 

Crack fingers 
Crawl ., 

Crazy .. 

Creeper 

Crimson 


Yano. 

rokpo 

tabapira 

yepbato 

lenguld 

ndkumpdto 

nyepum nyang 

sokorr 

hoTTok 

dord pdlo 
tafi 

fikapto 

rabpi 

wdto 

ajin 

unyasa 

pafi, majl 

saraa 

tumid dogueto 

nyebu paaa 

binrmrato 

appinem moto 

aodin kengto 

yoto 

poga 

tungfa 

tungfato 

chongkit 

aina 

dam (Ass.) 

tanu 

horrputo 

edji horrputo 

eaaek 

kilo 

nyegmd 

gungda 

bdaaomdna 

ai hmnl 

ai rakina 

boaaena 

tachii 

Wcheng terrpokto 

ngandd ungto 

rupa 

tarii 

lengchi 


Tagen. 

rd'pu 

tabapira 

yvbato 

legvld 

nakumto 

nyepum yuugi 

aokorr 

horrok 

dera pdlo 

tel^i 

khikapto 

ayep 

hdto 

ajin 

unyaaa 

paf6 

aaraa 

tumid ddgueto 

nyeVpaaa 

biminavlo 

echin moto 

edin kito 

yoto 

el^ya 

tul^ 

iu^kato 

chukit 

aina 

dam (Ass.) 

tani, 

pamto 

edji pamto 

iaauk 

kito 

nyom 

mako 

boaaomdnie 
ai henni 
ai nyegetha 
boaaoduna bdumna 
tachii 

lechi terrputo 
ngam ito 
rupa 
Urrii 
Uchi 
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Yano. 


Tagen. 


Cripple 

Uhim^ lechana 

lukum^ lechana 

Crooked 

kunggorr 

kugurmia 

Crow .. 

pak 

poak 

Crow (v.) 

binto 

bUo 

Cock crow 

porrok logo sengseng 

pthrok loga 

Cross, river 

rabto 

rabto 

Cross over 

bato 

boto 

Cross-eyed 

nyegri 

nyegr^ 

Cry (v.) 

kapto 

WMpto 

Cry, about to 

nabgum nabaum 

gomgom gomaum 

kapto 

kapto 

Cry (n.) 

adgdaa 

adgdaa 

Crybaby 

kapjitna 

kipjitna 

Cubit .. 

ladu 

ladu 

Cucumber 

mlhing 

m^kung 

Cuflf (V.) 

pikto 

pitto 

Cultivate 

rekem reto 

ringd nyito 

Curl ., 

domo egdrrhelana 

dimo higurheyana 

Custom 

renyem 

ninyem 

Cut across 

petungto 

patuto 

Cut away by pressing 

guetungto 

gituto 

thumb on back of 
guechi 

Cut cane 

pinto 

pito 

„ hair 

domo pepokto 

dumb pefsliato 

„ hole in 

gitkdto 

gikdto 

Cut in pieces 

pemokpdto 

pemuto 

Cut off ends 

peflato 

pekhato 

Cut off ends 

peromtOf naromto 

ndrumto 

smoothly 

Cut off shavings of 

ndmokto 

namokto 

betel nut 

Cut off thin strips.. 

fiUo 

fitto 

Cut with dao 

pato 

peto 

Daft .. 

rupa 

rupa 

Daily .. 

lokhipuUi 

lokhiputti 

Dam (v.) of water .. 

adbung foktumto 

pdbufutumto 

Damages 

kdtirr 

kotirr 

Dao 

drok, rogri 

olydk, roru 

,, back of 

rdgong 

olyok ydgo 

,, blade 

blapi 

olydk abdp 

,, point 

nyektok 

olydk nyutu 

„ cutting edge of 

rdorr 

dlydk yddrr 

„ handle of 

noli 

naU 


Damp .. 
Dance (V.) 
Dandle 


. joja 
nasi 8&to 
. hao jdto 


juja 
nasito 
ho jdto 
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Yano. Tagen. 


Dark .. 


kanapa 

ayek kanopa 
nyem' ko 

Daughter 


nyeme kao 

Dawn .. 


kamchi ddli 

kamchiddli 

Day .. 


lo 

Id 

Daybreak 


kamchiddli 

kamchiddli 

Daylight 


alio 

alle 

Day and night 


lopung bolung 

lopu bolu 

Decapitate 


dompd parrito 

lugu 2)errito 

Dead .. 


aipa 

aipa 

Deaf .. 


Tunghepa 

rutorr 

Dear (costly) 


ardkhydbo 

oroyaho 
iah' errudo 

Deep .. 


ishi arong pa 

Deer, barking deer 

sodorn 

aodom 

„ sambar 

,, 

aachorr 

aachorr 

Deity .. 


ddnyi (Sun) 

ddnyi 

Delay .. 


aiyungto 

oyuto 

Deliver 


kao bengto 

ko bko 

Demon 


ilyu 

iii 

Denki .. 


(^engporr 

chengpbrr 

Deoghanti 


madje 

madji 

Descend 


gui hto 

ipa' to 

Desire (v.) 


-nang- 

-nang- 

Destiny 


aenggo 

aenggo 

Detour 


lamti kungki yungibo lokuki yoi 

Dew .. 


aogum 

au/gum 

Dewlap 


memi mdbok 

but'memi 

Dhan .. 


um 

aw 

Diarrhoea 


iahibo ejdkto 

iah*ejuto 

Die 


aito 

aito 

Dig .. 


duto 

duto 

Dig hole 


ong rokto 

ong rdHo 

Dirty .. 


karo katcho 

kuaumkayom 

Discharge 

(from 

pomaiy tannop 

pomaiy tannop 

nose) 

Discord 


ycdung 

yulu 

Dish .. 


(dung 

olu 

Disobedient 


tamdna 

tamdna 

Dispute 


ycdung 

yelu 

Distant 


addo 

addo 

Distribute 


harrto 

horrto 

Ditch .. 


lor (Ass.) 

lor (Ass.) 

Dive .. 


iahi pdlokto 

ich^ pdlokto 

Divide 


mdpinto 

mipinto 

Do 


veto 

nito 

Dog .. 


iki 

iki 

„ wild 


aicha 

aecha 

Door .. 


ogu arep 

nam ereng 
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Door space 


Tobgo 

yabgi 

Dove .. 


piikhu yaborr 

pukhu yojo 

Dowry 


guimine 

giiji 

Drag .. 


aito 

aUo 

Dream 


nyemd 

murya 

Dress .. 


edji 

edji 

Drink .. 


tengio 

tiito 

Drip .. . 


dddidiUo 

dddiidiito 

Drive ., 


rokfato 

ruJ^ato 

Drop (of water) 


ishi cherry, 

iahi chirr^ 

Drown 


ishiaUo aito 

iah'lo aito 

Drum .. 


durygdum 

dudum 

Drunk 


tengkumpa 

tul^umpa 

Dry (clothes) 


potengpa 

putiipa 

„ (wood) 


hona 

horya 

Dry, to, in sun, dhan 

lopuio 

loputo 

„ „ cloth 

tarputo 

torrpvia 

„ over fire 

„ with cloth 

ramputo 

niputo 

rumputo 

niputo 

Dumb.. 


gammapa 

aril yomrrya 

Dung .. 


i 

e 

Dust .. 


km 

km 

Dwell .. 


dungto 

doto 

Dye, red 


nelung 

nilii 

„ black 


nekha 

nekhi 

„ yellow 



ryejk, 

Dysentery 


icheng ddli 

ichi ddli 

Each .. 


iem^go 

ty/go 

Ear .. 


nyerung 

nyeru 

Ear of rice 


umreng 

emlyii 

Early .. 


kamchibo 

kamchibo 

Ear-ring 


rungnoni 

runoni 

Earwad 


rungbin 

ryhin 

Earth .. 


km 

km 

Earthquake 


mldbi 

mdbi 

East .. 


ddnyi chagobo 

ddnyi chagi 

Eat 


doto 

doto 

Eat up 


ganygopto 

gamgopto 

Echo .. 


berreryg 

biiibema 

Eclipse 


iamu mena 

tem'mena 

Edge .. 


gambi 

gumbi 

Effigy .. 


morurig niomato 

muiW mbmato 

Egg •• 


pupii 

pilpi 

,, shell 


puku 

puUk"^ 

,, white of 


kuku 

kul^i 

„ yoke of 


ramu 

rimi 

Elbow .. 


labong 

Wde 
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Yano. 

Tagen. 

Elephant 

.. hati 

site 

Elsewhere 

bagobo 

bagobo 

Embankment 

.. pagdm 

ragam 

Embrace 

.. guebungto 

gvbuto 

Employment 

.. reaa 

risaa 

Empty 

.. aadrrpa 

aasorpa 

Encircle 

.. hikerrto 

hikarrto 

End .. 

.. tungo 

tvgo 

Enemy 

,. chengbldra nyebu 

chiblosue nyemuk 


parana 

parana 

Enlarge 

.. lakhe moio 

lakhe moto, koibo 
moto 

Enough 


4u 

Enslave 

.. nyera benggueto 

nyera begHo 

Enter .. 

.. hdnito 

hdnHo 


Entice 
Entire 
Entirely 
Epileptic 
Equal .. 
Erect .. 

Err 

Escape 
Espouse 
Evening, this 
Everyone 
Everywhere 
Exchange (v.) 


kedungto 

perig'pa 

4err- 

samit tabna 

homin 

dddin 

mungpdmdto 

kedto 

nyeme ndto 

serem 

melenge 

gengdatapung 

bhikorato 


levinto 

jiitepa 

•torr- 

shemit tabna 
homin 
da'din 
miipamdto 
keato 
nyem*nato 
suribm 
moleng 
giidatipung 
jikorcdo 


Explain 

.. tamaorrto, binboktOy 
bintumto 

tumaorrtOy 

betumto 

Extinguish 

.. ume momitto 

um^momitto 

Extremity 

.. tunggo 

tutuaa 

Eye .. 

.. nyek 

enyV 

„ open(v.) 

.. nyek bdto 

enyVnyikbdio 

„ shut (v.) 

.. nyek chengto 

enyVnyikchutc 

Eyeball 

.. nyegmo tasseng 

nyVumteaaeng 

Eyebrow 

.. nyektum 

nyVairUombi 

Eyelash 

.. nyegmo 

enyVnyigdm 

Eyelid 

.. ny^pin 

enyVnyekpin 

Eyesore 

.. nyekdali 

enyVMli 

Face .. 

.. nyegmd 

nyekmii 

Faint (v.) 

.. aumvM taptdto 

aumiVtaptdto 

Fair (a.) 

.. ponglu 

pidu 

Falcon 

.. pemii 

piimii 

Fall (V.) 

.. gitto 

gueio 

False .. 

.. ami 

mi 

Family 

.. nyem*nyega kao 

nyem'nyega kc 
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Yano. 


Tagen. 


Famine 
Fan .. 
Fan (r.) 
Far 

Fart (v.) 
Fasten 



mayep 
yapkato 
addopa 
eppi pUo 
Uto 



yapkato 


addddo 



Fat .. 

dejejingre 

dejujiiri 

Fate .. 

senggo 

aiggoaVna 

Father 

oho 

abi 

Father’s father 

atho 

aihi 

Father’s brother: 

„ elder 

abong 

phedi 

„ younger .. 

teUi 

phailyo 

Father’s sister: 

„ elder 

amma 

mhei 

„ younger .. 

amma 

mhei 

Father’s brother’s 

nyete 

nye^e 

wife 

Father’s sister^s 

makte, machung 

mabo 

husband 

Father’s brother’s 
son: 

„ elder 

tettl 

atchi 

„ younger .. 

borro 

bOrre 

Father’s brother’s 
daughter: 

„ elder 

ame 

ami 

„ younger .. 
Father’s sister’s son 

borme 

borme 

yao 

ko nyaga 
ko nyem* 

Father’s sister’s 

mao 

daughter 

Father’s mother .. 

ayo 

ai 

Fatigue 

afi 


Fault, commit (v.).. 

karuto 

karuto 

Fear (v.) 

bossoto 

boas'to 

Feather, tail 

genglung 

guilii 

„ wing 

lcd)u, langni 

lobi, liinil 

Feeble 

bara cUemd 

bara md 

Feed .. 

appin bhito 

ichinjito 

Feel 

nyemkito 

rvyem^kagneto 

Fell (v.) with axe .. 

tengtepto 

tutapto 

„ with dao .. 

patepto 

patapto 

Female 

nyhni 

nyemm 

Pence .. 

aokbTvg 

8olu 

Fence, to (v.) 

sdungem nekto, 

solum ue'tOy solum 


solungem fokto 

Idhuto 

Fern (Asplenium) .. 

gapolabung 

gapilolebU 
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Fetch .. 

bungeengto 

naHto 

Fever .. 

ddli 

doli 

Fever, to have 

ddli karto 

ddli karto 

Few .. 

kego 

mego 

Field .. 

rek 

ringd 

„ facing south.. 

mldbla 

mdbla 

„ „ north.. 

mldri 

mdri 

Field-house 

rektabo 

ringdtabo 

Fiend .. 

iiyu 

ui 

Fig .. 

mibafS, 

mebangfe 

Fight (v.) 

nyebo pato 

nyemuk pato 

FiU .. 

yerrtekeli pdekto 

biirrdebe piUito 

Fin, back 

mengbld 

miibld 

„ tail 

mibld 

mihld 

„ breast 

labia 

labld 

Find (v.) 

ndto 

nato 

Fine (a.) 

alepa 

alapa 

Fine (v.) 

rengto koto 

yiU^koto 

Finger, thumb 

lacheng lakne 

alakla'ne 

„ fore 

lacheng chengda 

liichii chiidang 

„ middle 

>> 

99 99 

„ ring 

lacheng chengi 

liichii chiiyi 

„ little 

99 99 

99 99 

Finished 

monyapaku 

munyapoku 

Fire .. 

uml 

uml 

Firefly 

upcheng 

upcheng 

Fire (v.) 

umk, rdokto 

um^reluto 

„ off a gun 

upto 

apto 

Fireplace 

ume maram 

um’mdrdm 

Firewood 

eseng 

ishii 

First .. 

atok 

dtu 

Fish (n.) 

ngai 

ngui 

Fish (v.) with line 

ngai akerrpdld nd- 
tungto 

ekarrhorrto 

„ with ederr 

ederr gato 

odorr gato 

„ with sakum 

sakum gato 

talcum gato 

Fish-hook 

akerr 

akorr 

Fishing line 

akerr karfa 

ekorrkorrfa 

Fishing rod 

akerr karld 

ekorrkorrld 

Fistful 

ydmgo 

um^mero 

ydmgo 

Flame 

um'moye 

Flat .. 

morung 

mdlyu 

Flay .. 

supin duto 

epin diUo 

Flee .. 

kitto 

kdto 

Fleet .. 

nyeroua 

herrinna 

Flexible 

nyenyak 

nenyak 

Flint .. 

tenggeri 

modii 
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Flood (v.) 
Flow .. 
Flower 
Fly (n.) 

Fly (v.) 

Foam .. 

Fog .. 

Fold .. 
Follow 
Food .. 

Fool .. 

Foot .. 
Footpath 
Footprint 
Forbid 
Forefathers 
Forefinger 
Forehead 
Forest 
Forget 
Forgive 
Fork, of trees 
„ of stick 
Formerly 
Forsake 
Foul .. 

Fowl .. 

Fresh .. 

Friend 
Frighten 
Frog .. 

Front .. 

Frost .. 

Froth .. 

Fruit .. 
Fruitstone 
Fuel .. 

Full .. 
Fullmoon 
Gale . • 

Game, deer 

„ fowl 
„ monkey 
„ snakes 
„ fish 
Garden 


Yano. 

tko 

farrdto 

pung 

tayeng 

jarto 

fopik 

ddmok 

cherrto 

koyung koyung 

doaa 

patcha 

lecho 

lamti 

lalem 

binterrto 

athoayo 

lacheng lakne 

tokta 

mldro 

mungpdmdto 

yeflato 

pabong 

take 

atokbo 

yeflato 

karo katcho 

porrok 

lena 

ajin 

bosso belemto 

tatek 

bctgo 

tapum 

fopik 

miimii 
uaeng 
yerrti 
harbong 
ddgum ddri 
sodom sera, sachorr 
sodom 

potta kobung 
shebbe aekkit 
tabbii tayi 
ngai kobung 
oh balung 


Tagen. 

tito 

ishi pobu polu farto 

opo 

tilyu 

jarto 

fdpi 

ddmo* 

chirrto 

koya koya 

des* 

potcha 

all^dch* 

lamta 

lelarn 

fldterrto 

ath'ayo 

liichu chudang 

tutta 

mldro 

me'pdmdto 

yekf^to 

pebbii 

taki 

uttu 

yekhato 

kossom kayem 

pdyok 

lena 

ajin 

boss' belemto 
titek 
bago 
toppum 
fupik 
akh 
i^mmi 
esii 
yerrte 
hdrrbii 
dugum ddri 
sudum serii, sachorr 
sudum 
potta kobung 
sheVsekit 
taVtayi 
ngailmbu 
oh bolung 
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Gate .. 

Yano. 

arep 

Tagen. 

ayep 

na^kumpdto 

Gather 

ndkumpdto 

Genna, to be 

aroto 

aroto 

Gently 

hdsd hdadbo 

hdadbo 

Get .. 

ndto 

nato 

Ghost .. 

OTum 

aram 

Gift .. 

bhisa 

jiaa 

Girl .. 

nyemom 

nyemom 

Give .. 

bhito 

jito 

Glad .. 

munglokna 

mulekna 

Gloom 

kenapa 

kenopa 

Gnat .. 

tarrung 

torru 

Gnaw .. 

nafingueto 

naj^ingueto 

Go 

guito 

eto 

Go on foot 

Ubo ungto 

lebung eto 

Goat .. 

sabin 

sabin, yabin 

,, male 

sabin binbo 

sabinbinpo 

„ female 

sabin binne 

sabin binne 

Gods .. 

ilyu 

iiye 

Goitre 

gengpu 

gupe 

Good .. 

alepa 

alapa 

Good fortune 

aenggo alena 

sego alii 

Goods .. 

darrop karrop 

darrop korrbp 

Gourd, (for drinking) 

ojdk 

uju 

„ white 

tabba 

tabbii 

Gradient 

laonge pdpina 

lamta pdpkm 

Granary 

umnaaung 

am'naau 

Grass .. 

eng 

ing 

Grasshopper (green) 

takum kamerr 

kemirr 

„ (brown) 

takum regni 

takum renni 

Grass land 

chengbin 

chiibin, bibin 

Grave .. 

aamalikhti 

niaa aemalikhi 

Grave dao 

auju orok 

auju olyok 

Graze (v. tr.) 

se rakhito 

se rakhito 

Great .. 

lakheno 

koiya 

Green .. 

jive 

jivi 

Grey (hair turn) .. 

nyeld pa 
rdWe 

nyelopa 

Grid .. 

yedri 

Grief .. 

afi 

ejch 

Grind .. 

fumokto 

fumiVto 

• * * 

ritto 

rVto 

Groan .. 

aiginto 

aiginto 

Ground 

kide 

kidi 

Grow (v.) 

lakheto 

koito 

Growl (v.) 

aelinto 

silinto 

Guide (n.) 

laong kdtumna 

lamta kdtumnu 

Gum .. 

tachorr 

tachorr 
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Gun .. 
Gunpowder 
Habit, of doing . 

„ of spealdng 
Hail .. 

Hair, on head 
„ on body 
Hair band 
Hair knot 
Hair thread 
Half .. 

Halt (v.) 

Hammer 
Hammer, to 
Hamstring, (v) 
Hand .. 

Handful 
Handsome 
Hang up 
Hard .. 

Hardship 
Harelip 
Harvest time 
Hat .. 

Hawk .. 

Hawk, phlegm (v.) 
He .. 

Head ^. 

Head rope 
Headache 
Healthy 
Hear ., 

Heart .. 

Hearth 
Heat .. 

Heaven 
Heavy 
Heel .. 

Hen .. 

Hence.. 

Hen-roost 
Here .. 

Hereafter 
Hiccup 
Hide. (v. intr.) 

„ (v. tr.) 

High .. 


Yano. 

mobok 

khar (Ass.) 

renyem 

hinyem 

tapum 

domo 

momo 

doimhik 

poddom 

domad 

iurvgnydyd 

littu dungto 

kampa 

kampa pato 

laddp pato 

lak 

‘Pego 

unyapa 

hakpato 

larrpa 

afi 

nahjapa 
umem pena 
hdpa 
ptmil ' 
takka kafato 
a 

dompd 

sheve 

dompd dbmchim 

garammd 

tato 

hdpok 

ume rmram 

agguna 

nyeddkold 

ai 

ludu 

rogne 

aukd 

porrok putorr 
ad, ai 
koyungbo 
jekokto 

dungaito, doaito 

paaito 

au 


Tagen. 

mobok 

khar (Ass.) 

niem 

binyem 

toppom 

dnma 

momo 

domchik 

poddom 

domad 

tunydyd 

W ddto 

kdmpii 

kapupato 

lafin pato 

allak 

ahlo^pe 

anyapa 

ha'poto 

larrdo 

afi 

gomja pa 
am'pena 
bopang 
pemii 

takka kak^ato 
a 

dompd 

ahi 

dompd domchi 

garammd 

tato 

hopok 

imik 

ogguna 

ddnyipdV 

ai 

alVd^ 

rogne 

adke 

porro* puterr 
ad 

koyungbo 

jiWto 

dd'aito 

piaito 

ao 
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Yano. 

mlddi 

Tagen. 

mlddi 

Hillwards 


neaengrengbo 

niauruho 

Hip .. 


kdpild 

kdpild 

Hoarse 


lengaa 

lengaa 

Hoe (n.) 


koro 

hdye 

Hold .. 


ndtungto 

ndtuto 

Hole .. 


ong 

ung 

tong'etU 

tong'ayeppi. 

Honey 


tanguti 

Honey-comb 


rabpi. 

Hoof .. 


Upi 

alUpi 

Hook .. 


raki 

reki 

Horn .. 


reng 

erithgi 

,, tip of 


rengtok 

erirutu 

,, base 


rengum 

eri rii 

Horn (v.) 


nekto 

nekto 

Hornbill, giant 

. . 

paga 

pdga 

„ rufous- 


garri 

garre 

necked 

„ hill 

puyo 

poy^ 

„ white- 


pvk 

pui 

billed 

Hornet 

yotok 

He 

„ steel 

« . 

yotok iaip 

He iaip 

„ red-banded 

pdga 

hichi pdga 

Horse .. 


ghora 

ghora 

Hostage, hold 


jagungjapd ndtungto 

jigiigapo natuto 

Hot 


aggu 

dgu 

Hot sea,^on 


dumpdla 

duru^ 

House 


ogu 

nam 

How .. 


hoguarengbo 

hdgueliube 

How long 


hedilam 

hedilam 

How much, How 

hedigo 

hldngo 

many 

How often 


Ukago 

lukugd 

Hundred 


lenggo 

liigo 

Hunger 


kanno 

kanno 

Hunt (v,) 


mdro gato 

mdtum gato 

Hurricane 


ddgum ddri 

dogum Mri 

Husband, 1st 


nyelo hchd 

nyole hchd 

„ 2nd 


nytlo lonydrr 

nyole lonydrr 

„ 3rd 


nyeh Umyung 

nyole hnyung 

Husbandry 


regem resa 

ringd niaaa 

Husk .. 


ump^ 

ampl 

I 


ngo 

ngo 

Ice 


tapum 

toppum 

Idiot .. 


patcharui 

mamaum 

Idle .. 


gemma 

gamme 
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If 

Ignite .. 
in, be .. 

Immediately 

Immodest 

Imprison 

In 

Indian com 
Indigo.. 
Infancy 
Infant.. 
Inform 
Insane 
Insect.. 

Inside.. 
Intellect 
Intemode 
Intestine 
Into .. 
Invert (v.) 
Iron .. 
Island.. 

Itchy .. 

Ivory .. 

Jaw ,. 

Jhum .. 

Join (v.) 

Joke .. 

Joke (v.) 

Juice .. 

Jump over 
„ across 
Jungle.. 
Jungle fowl 
Keep .. 
Kernel 
Kick (v.) 

Kid .. 
Kidneys 
Kill .. 

„ (dao) 

„ (spear) 

„ (beating) 
„ (bee’s) 
Kind, be (v.) 
Kind (n.) 

Kiss (V.) 


Yano. 

•banunk/g 

uml parrgopto 

atchi karto 

ungkhinchenggo 

hanyengmd 

pcUtokho lekto 

alio 

toppu 

daidasa 

kao bengku 

engaka 

bintumto 

rupa 

iapum 

arenga 

poknie 

habum 

kekhi 

arengo 

tungfungto 

rdkderr 

ishi pachem 

a/a’ paku 

hati fibung 

pabbi 

dlpHrek 

patorrato 

sdsa 

sdminto 

sengne ishi 

rebdto 

jabdato 

mldro 

regleng 

doguito^ reguito 
rayeng 
lega duto 
sabin kao 
kil 

mingto 

paketo 

nekketo 

jengketo 

poketo 

unyato 

lung 

mopupraio 


Tagen. 

•banild 

umi parrgopto 

etchi karto 

ukhinchengo 

henyimd 

puttVluto 

alia 

toppui. 

daidaaii 

ko bengki 

ko ajupa 

bitumto 

rukado 

toppum 

erii 

punie 

i habum 

im 

irongo 

tul^uto 

yd'derr 

isWpochdm 

al^a paku 

seti eru 

pabbi 

mlddi ringd 

patorrato 

sdsa 

sdminto 

seng'ishi 

jubdto 

redato 

mldro 

parrsin 

ddguito 

rayeng 

duto 

shibbin ko 

kii 

mirUo 

palshito 

nuj^ito 

julAito 

pal^ito 

un/yato 

lung 

mopuprixto 
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Kitten 
Knee .. 

Kneel .. 

Knife .. 
Knock.. 

Knot .. 

Knot, to 
Knuckle 
Know .. 
Labour 
Lad .. 
Ladder 
Lake .. 

Lame man 
Land .. 
Land-slip 
Language 
Lard .. 

Large .. 

Last .. 
Laugh.. 
Law-suit 

Lay (eggs) 

Lazy .. 

Lead .. 

Lead (v.) 

Leaf .. 

Lean, to 
Learn, (speak) 
„ (do) 
Leech .. 

Left hand 
Leg .. 
Lemon 
Lend .. 
Leopard 
Leprosy 
Level .. 

Liar .. 

Lick .. 

Lie down 
Lift .. 
Lightning 
Limp .. 

Lip, upper 
lower 
Liquor 


Yano, 

asa kao 

kbong 

kotomto 

guichi 

kedinto 

•yek 

yek chengto 

tobrege 

kdchinto 

kam reaa 

yapa 

sobla 

sUl 

lajalajald ungna 

ktdi 

ratchi 

berrek 

erek dinborr 

lakhe 

koyungga 

nyerto 

8araa 

pupiipiUo 

jamma 

hie 

bogueto 

naborr, oko 

yidM&U) 

binyokto 

renyokio 

tappit 

la'che 

le 

nayofe 

doh> bhito 

senyo takhorr 

lorrok 

morung 

amebo binna 

darrakto 

karto 

ndchato 

ddrak rakto 

lajalajald ungto 

napchi 

naborr 

opd 


Tagen. 

asa ko 

lebii 

kotomto 

yd'chi 

kedinto 

•yek 

yek chengto 

tobru 

kachinto 

bon nissa 

yapa 

sobla 

sM 

laja ena 

km 

retchi 

birrek 

ilyek sdborr 
koi 

koyuga 

nyirrto 

sorsi. 

pupil piito 
jamma 
nie 
bo^Ho 

naborr^ oki 

Udidaldato 

benyokto 

ninyokto 

teppik 

alia la'che 

U 

nayo J^e 
dddjito 
sonyo takhorr 
lorrok 
moyu 

amebo bena 

dolyayagato 

karto 

rmhato 

ddlya yakto 

lejalejald eto 

nipcM 

gomborr 

opd 
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Listen.. 

Little .. 

Little finger 

Liver ., 

Living.. 

Lizard, gecko 
,, monitor . 
„ tree 
„ house 
Load .. 

Loan .. 

Lofty .. 

Log .. 

Long .. 

Look .. 

Look after 
Looking glass 
Loose .. 

Loot (v.) 

Lose .. 

Love .. 

Lovely 
Low .. 

Lower arm, to (v.). 
Luck .. 

Luggage 
Lungs .. 

Mad man 
Maid .. 

Macbang, front 
„ rear 
Machang, build . 
Make .. 

Male .. 

Man .. 

„ old 
„ very old 
„ young 
Mango, wild 
Manner 
Manure 
Many . • 

Marriage, ask in . 

„ given in 
Marrow 
Marry .. 


Yano. 

tato 

inchung 
Wcheng chengi 

hdru 

harapa 

kako 

hahuligungi 

sdpin 

admop 

bakaa 

dodo 

au 

aem^pa 

aaaopa 

kdto 

aorato 

arai (Ass.) 

arropa 

ndrrito 

nyeto 

unyato 

kayin 

auma 

lakem itumto 
aenggo 

darrop karrop 

hdpo 

runa 

nyemom 

hago chabin 

batung chabin 

aaga kago veto 

moto 

nyeya 

bengni 

nyakum 

nyakum kangotarop 

yapa 

tagungfe 

renyem 

ai^i 

arokponggo 
nyeSdd berrek binto 
nyimi bhifungto 
Idchin 
ny^mmirito 


Tagen. 

tato 

inchu 

Wchu chuye, luchii 
chiiye 
hare 

chdj^ipa 

kako 

babuli guyi, 

adpin 

admop 

ba'ae 

ddd' 

au 

a^punge 

aaa* do 

koto 

adroto 

eraii 

orrdo 

naritto 

nyeto 

unyato 

kadkt,ngdo 

orm 

allaHtumto 

aiigu^ 

darrop karrop 

hdpe 

runa 

nijorr 

bago 

batung 

aaga reto 

nito 

nyega 

nie 

nyekum 

nyekum kunggotorop 
nyd 

tegu af^i 

ninyem 

ai^i 

Hkotago 

nyeddd birrek bito 
nyem'jikhuto 
Idchin 
nyimWito 
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Marry, without pay¬ 
ing price 
Mat 

Matches 
Meal .. 

Meat .. 

Medicine 
Meet (v.) 

Melon .. 

Melt (v.) 

Mend .. 

Merciful, be (v.) .. 

Messenger, herald 
Metal .. 

Meteor 
Methinks 
Middle 
Midnight, at 
Midday, at 
Middle-aged 
Midwife 
Mildew, to get 
Milk (n.) 

Milk (v.) 

Millipede 
Mind (n.) 

Mire .. 

Mirror.. 

Mithun, male 
,, female 
,, male, big .. 
,, female, big . • 
Miscarriage 
Miscarry 
Miss (v.) (gun) 

» (bow) ,. 

„ (spear) .. 

„ (stone) .. 

Mist .. 

Mistake (be) 

Mithun 

Mix 

Moan (v.) 

Moist .. 

Mole (on skin) 
Money.. 


Yano. 

yochato 

uppit 

solai 

dosa 

aodin 

darrop 

gueterrato 

miha 

ddlld moto 
modorr moto 
unya assormd 
toffiyato 
hotora farrna 
aodin 

takkorr nimd farrto 

mungpa 

lapa 

nyengrengra 
chati kile 
dmnipa 
hnchindna 
ilto 

si atchu 
gasin gayinto 
takum lilung 
hdpok 
hoka (Ass.) 
arsi (Ass.) 
sebbe 
senni 
botti 
nyerung 

kopakao jakpasa 
kopa kaojakpato 
mobok ojlato 
opok ojlato 
nengka chejlato 
elung hdrrflato 
ddmok 
-pu- 
sebbe 

moyo mdchdto 

seginto 

jdja 

oi marem 
tengka 


Tagen. 

yichato 

appike 

solai 

dosse 

edin 

darrop 

gueterrato 

miba 

ddlld moto 
midorr moto 
unya assorrmd 
tokhyato 
botora kharma 
edin 

tokkor nimd farrto 

miipa 

lapa 

nyuyiilipa 

dAnyi chaVkeMd 

dennipa 

chinchindna 

tepinputo 

si otchu 

gisi geinto 

ainonukumnuh 

hanghapil 

boka (Ass.) 

arse (Ass.) 

sebbe 

senni 

botti 

nyerrung 

kopakoja J^lvasa 

kopako jal^ato 

mobok ah^to 

upok aM^to 

nakha chif^to 

elung hiyrrJMyato 

ddmok 

-pu- 

spjbbe 

moyo michcUo 

seginto 

jdja 

oi marem 
toka 
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Yano. Tagen. 


Monkey (Bengal) .. 

shibbi 

ahebbi 

„ (Honnman) 

besorr 

beadrr 

Month.. 

pah 

pdh 

Moon .. 

pah 

pdh 

Morning 

kamchi 

airr kamche 

Mosquito 

taming 

tarrung 

Moss .. 

tapung 

tupil 

Mother 

annl 

anni 

Mother-in-law 

aio 

ai 

Mother’s father 

alio 

atte 

Mother’s mother .. 

aio 

ai 

Mother’s brother .. 

kui 

akke 

Mother’s sister 

mhei 

mhei 

Mother’s brother’s 
wife 

aio 

nyekhe 

Mother’s sister’s 

husband 

Mother’s brother’s: 

matchung 

mapa 

son 

yao 

nyebbe 

daughter 
Mother’s sister’s: 

mao 

nyenni 

son 

henyeng - 

nyebbe 

daughter 

amnu> 

nyenni 

Mountain 

mlddi 

nyddi 

Moustaches 

gamo • 

nemo 

Mouth.. 

gam 

agom 

Much .. 

ardkpbnggo 

eikotago 

Mud .. 

boka (Ass.) 

boka (Ass.) 

Murder (v.) 

mingto 

mingto 

Murderer 

bengnimingna 

nyi mingna 

Mushroom 

uUain 

uitain 

Muzzle (gun) 

boktok 

boto 

Naked.. 

rigmakaka 

rigma^ tahringko 

Name .. 

mungmin 

td*chung 

kmin 

Narrow 

tichii 

Navel .. 

kend 

kini 

Near .. 

goyu 

kdtcK 

Neck .. 

lengpd 

Idpd 

Necklace 

taaaeng 

taaaii 

„ wear 

tasseng gUo 

taaaii gito 

Ne^e 

paksi 

piai 

Needy.. 

harm appin 

yema yeppin 

Negligent 

adungrndbo 

adungrndbo 

Nest .. 

potta supi 

potta oaaup 

Nest (v.) 

supto 

aupto 

Net (fishing) 

easek 

iaaek 

Net, cast 

easek horrto 

iaaek horrto 
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Nettle (tree) 

„ (small) 
New .. 

Night .. 

Night and day 
Night jar 
Nipple.. 

Nipple of gun 
No .. 
Nobody 
Nod (v.) 

Node .. 

Noise .. 

None .. 
Nonsense 
Noon .. 

North .. 

Nose .. 
Nose-flute 
Nostril 
Not 

Nothing 
Now .. 
Nowhere 
Nowadays 
Numerous 
Nurse (n.) 
Oath, take (v.) 

„ hear (v.) 
Obey .. 
Obtain 
Odour.. 
Offspring 
Oil .. 

Old (things) 

„ man 
„ woman 
Omen, take 
On 

Once .. 

One .. 
One-eyed 
Onion .. 

Open .. 

» ey® 

„ mouth 
Orphan 


Yano. 

pvdurengte 
pdssdp puyo 
nittina 
kenapao 
yepkihki 
poita pottdk 
chucherr 
mldchung 
md 

bengniakope .. 
pakito 
hateng 
duna 
nekUy monyapaku 
patcha herrek 
ddnyi chatikele 
(iddumphale 
nyepom 
pongli 
nyepom ong 
•md 
hogupe 
kedja 
neku 

aerem aero 

arokponggo 

nibung 

dingdung dingto 

dingdung tato 

binam tato 

ndto 

nampa 

kao 

telle 

kutchuk 

nyakum 

fungo 

pachung kdto 
an 

lego, lekgo 
akin 
nyekcha 
noru 
mokdto 
nyek bdto 
gam kato 
hapinka 


Tagen. 

pndurrungti 

pdaadp puyo 

nittina 

kanopo 

yelAilo^i 

pottdk 

chirr 


pakito 
i hitu 
duna 

dokumd, monyapoku 

patcha berrek 

ddnyichatikeU 

odumphale 

nyepom 

pole 

nyepom ong 

•rnA 

hogupe 

aija 

neku 

aoyem aorr 

eikota 

nibo 

dindu dinto 

dindu tato 

bename tapdto 

nato 

namdo 

ko 

tele 

kutchu 

nyekum 

hdjdi 

rochu heto 
au 

lokgo 

akin 

inyi nyicha 
noru 
mokdto 
enyVnyik boto 
agom gumkato 
hopinko 


mldchung 

nm 

.md nyiaka .. .md 
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Other .. 

Yano. 

kego 

Tagen. 

kegi 

Otter .. 

aarram 

aarram 

Outside 

Uhlin 

lalirie 

Overtake 

guichito 

ydchikto 

Overturn 

Ukopto 

likupto 

Owing to 

~gabo 

-gabo 

Owl .. 

kudu 

hvdu 

Own .. 

maiga 

m'iiga 

Own (v.) 

-ga dopa 

•ga do 

Owner.. 

rebo atho 

rSb'oathi 

Paddy.. 

um 

am 

Pain, to 

achito 

ichito 

Pair .. 

anyigo 

enyigo 

Palatable 

dodebo ahpa 

didibo aVpa 

Pale .. 

ponglu 

pulu 

Palm .. 

Wcho 

alia WcM 

Panchayat, to 

nyHi dungto 

nyeli dtUo 

Panji .. 

oor 

dr 

Pant (v.) 

aamitto 

aamitto 

Paper .. 

potta 

potta 

Paradise 

arum-nampom 

orum mmp^ 

Parents 

atho*ayo 

ath* aye 

Parrot.. 

pu 

pu 

Pat (v.) with hand 

peaengto 

piaiito 

Path .. 

lamti 

lamia 

Pauper 

jenguvgpaku 

yamrmdo 

Pay .. 

yeido 

yiito 

Peacock 

mirapotta 

mirapotta 

Penis .. 

mlaak 

amlaak 

People 

bengni 

nii 

Perceive 

kdpdto 

kapato 

Perform 

tHo 

nito 

Perfume 

•mm 

mm 

Petty .. 

inchung 

inchu 

Porter.. 

bakaa bagm 

baa'ba'rii 

Phlegm 

takka 

takka 

Pheasant (kalij) .. 

porrok neka 

lyikya 

„ (peacock) 

pokd 

pdl^d 

Picture 

nokaa (Ass.) 

nokaa (Ass.) 

Piece .. 

bago 

mmba 

Pierce (arrow) 

uppitto 

uppito 

„ (dao) 

papitto 

papito 

„ (spear) 

nekpitto 

nekpito 

Pierce ear 

nyerung iito 

nyiru •dto 
iW 

Pig, tame 

erek 

„ wild 

aera 

aeru 

M dead 

regma 

yVmd 
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Pigeon 
Pilfer .. 

Pinch .. 

Pine tree 
Pipe .. 

Place .. 

Place (v.) 

Place hand on 
Plains.. 

Plank .. 

Plant .. 

Plantain 
Plate (leaf) 

Play (v.) 

Pleased 
Pluck fruit 
Point .. 

Point (v.) panji 
,, stake 
Point out 
Poison.. 

Poison, river, to 
Polish .. 

Pool .. 

Poor .. 
Porcupine 
Pork .. 

Portion 
Post (wooden) 
Pot (metal) 

„ (earthen) 
Potter.. 

Pounder (v.) 
Pounder 
Pour .. 

Pour over 
Prawn.. 
Precipice 
Pregnant, be (v.) 
Prepare 
Press against 
Press out 
Pretty.. 
Prevaricate 
Previously 
Price .. 

Prick .. 


Yano. 

piikii potta 

dutch^ 

ingopto 

taru sengne 

kamcheng 

gungda 

pato, pabhito 

mamkito 

wakaao^ rmgka 

sengta 

aengne 

kapok 

kakum oko 

sdto 

lage alepa 
fe puto 
nyektok 
yar aukto 
pa aukto 
kdtumto 
umno 

tamu jengto 
rikato, mdkato 
lotum inchung 
jengung, harm appin 
ahsfi 

erek aodin 

bago 

reugda 

to pecheng 

takum pecheng 

pecheng tablakna 

fiito 

fungi 

pelekto 

ddpupto 

taaaem 

bedung 

kaoguHoy ga aaermd 
jotinto 
nengtinto 
nekpitto 

koyinpUy unyapa 
amebo binto 
koh atokbo 
hedigo 
niguito 


Tagen. 

kungiV 

dutchdto 

ingopU) 

paaaa aenni 

aim 

gungda 

puchito 

rmmkato 

mdlyu 

aeta 

aenne 

kopak 

kol^am ok 

adto 

lagepa 

a^i puto 

nyutu 

ar yorrauHo 
paauHo 
kaJtamto 
uni 

tamjito 

mot^ato 

lotum inchii 

jiiguy yemayeppin 

ahil^i 

Hi edin 

namba 

aurrii 

to pilchii 

tokum piichii 

piichu tabla*na 

lAuto 

khonya 

pilokto 

ddpopto 

toaaem 

bedung 

koguetOy ga aaaermd 

jotinto 

niitinto 

nopitto 

gayindo 

ume beto 

koh atubo 

hedigo 

nigto 
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Prison.. 

phatok (Abs.) 

Private parts (male) 

tompu 

Prop, to 

fungbhito 

Property 

sengdum bongpong 

Proprietor 

rebo atho 

Prostitute 

kgreniddjeng 

Pull .. 

seto 

Pull, trigger 

hdbitto 

Pumpkin, long 

parro 

„ round .. 

tapa 

Punch.. 

nelcto 

Puppy 

iki kao 

Purchase 

reto 

Purse .. 

choku 

Pursue 

rokfato 

Push .. 

tungto 

Put 

pato 

Put on clothes 

koto 

„ lid 

pottop kafato 

Put out of 

tunglinto 

Putrid.. 

yana 

Putrefy 

yato 

Quagmire 

sapla 

Quail .. 

pongom 

Quake.. 

hokto • 

Quarrel 

yalung bungto 

Quench 

umi momitto 

Quick, be (v.) 

nyerobo reto 

Quickly 

chuikabo 

Quiver 

aggit 

„ lid 

(iggit potdp 

Rafter 

rlbi 

Bailing (of fence) .. 

lungung 

Rain .. 

nyM 

Rain, to 

nyedd Koto 

Rainbow 

aruvkgogo 

Rain coat 

tassi narra 

Rainy season 

durupdlo 

Rain shield 

obd 

Raise .. 

nachato 

Raise arm 

lakem iripto 

Rake .. 

m 

Rake (v.) 

hakato 

Ramble (v.) 

ga mungto 

Rap, to 

padinto 

Rape (v.) 

yosito 

Rapids 

sopung sdlung 


Tagen. 

phatok (Ass.) 
tdmpii 
I^Ujito 
sun mdenga 
reb'athe 


seto 

hohitto 

porro 

tapii 

alia nekpiito 

ikiko 

rho 

chukn 

ruj^ato 

into 

pato 

koto 

putup ka^Mto 

tvlinto 

yana 

yato 

sapla 

pongom 

hiito 

yolu beta 
em momito 
hering nito 
uchukaho 

igk putup 
yobi 


nyedd 

nyedd koto 

arigogo 

tassinarra 

durpdlo 

ebd 

nachato 
alia iripto 
tdf^i 
hakhato 
gemingtato 
padinto 
yosito 
sopu solu 
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Yano. 

Rat .. .. kebung 

Raw .. .. lelakm 

Reach (v.) with hand ichito 

if (arrive) .. gechito, chctchito, 

ichitOf ungchito 


Ready.. 

Reap .. 

Rebellious 

Receive 

Recently 

Reckon 

Recline 

Recognize 

Recollect 

Reconcile 

Reconciled, be 

Red .. 

Reflect 
Release (v.) 
Remain 
Remake 
Remember 
Remote 
Remove 
Repair (v.) 

Repeat 

Replace 

Report 

Repose 

Reptile 

Rest .. 

Return to hills 
,, to plains . 
Reward 
Rhinoceros 
Rice .. 

Rich man 
Ride (v.) 

Ridge .. 

Rifle .. 

Right hand 
Ring .. 

Ripe .. 

Rise .. 

River .. 

„ up the 
„ down the . 


jotinpa 
umtii tutOf um peto 
hukum tamdna 
ndto 
kadjo « 
kito 
karto 
kdchinto 
mungpdto 
piirato 
ajinrato 
lengchi 
mungto 
tofflyato 
dorato 
akuda moto 
munggopto 
addo 

ndguineto 
mddorr moio 
akuda hintumto 
kheli bhito 
bajorr 
litii dungto 
tabbii 

litii dungto 

chakerrto 

ikerrto 

nyemuk sengjd 

gungro 

umbin 

gora nyaga 

farrdatato 

mlddianni, yerrda 

mobok 

lak Wbok 

lakchi 

minpa 

gorropto 

adbung 

sogung 

aodom 


Tagen. 

kubu 

edin Ulakna 
ichito 

gichito, chichitOf 
ichito 
jotindo 

emHutOy em^peto 

hukum tamdna 

nato 

kaf 

kito 

karto 

kdchinto 

mupdto 

piirato 

ajirisuto 

luchu 

mungto 

toWiyato 

dolyato 

akuda moto 

munggopto 

addo 

ndguineto 

mddorr moto 

akuda betumto 

khdibo jito 

bojorr 

litii dato 

tebbii 

litii dato 

chokorrto 

ikorrto 

nyema* aenjd 

gurri 

embin 

gora nyega 

farrdatato 

mddianni, yerrda 

mobok 

alia lebok 

alia lakchi 

mindo 

gorropto 

pobu 

aogii 

sodom 
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Road .. 

laong 

kmta 

Boar .. 

sdgdkto 

adgdl^to 

Rock .. 

dung 

ilii 

Roof .. 

nakop 

nakop 

Root .. 

mami 

mimi 

Rope .. 

poga 

dcya 

Rotten 

yapanna 

yapena 

Round (like ball) .. 

luma 

lumna 

„ (like rupee) 

barrop 

barri 

Round about 

kungke yungibo 

kunggormega 

Rub .. 

m^ueto 

mito 

Rubber 

sengkeng 

aUtfMi 

Run .. 

farrto 

farrto 

Rupee.. 

tengka 

toka 

Rust, to 

dcumio 

ekhcdo 

Saliva .. 

tach&rr 

tochorr 

Salt .. 

alio 

alye 

Salt, hill 

alio Idtum 

alye lotum 

Salute .. 

manito 

manito 

Sambhar 

aachorr 

aochorr 

Same .. 

akinau 

akinau 

Sand .. 

bali (Ass.) 

bali (Ass.) 

Sandfly 

miai 

miaye 

Sap 

aengne iahi 

aen^ iahi 

Satisfied, sated 

dejeto 

dejeto 

Say .. 

binto 

bito 

Scabbard 

aabok 

aobok 

Scald (v.) 

tdblato .. 

iah* tdblato 

Scar .. 

pai 

pai 

M J^ambato 

Scorch 

famblato 

Scratch (v.), tiger .. 

haktOy hddum hachato hakto, hdjok i 

Scream 

adgdkto 

aogdkto 

Search 

mito 

mito 

Seat .. 

dungku 

dake 

Security, give 

polo pato 

poVpato 

See 

kdto 

koto 

Seed .. 

fe 

atAi 

Seize .. 

ndtungto 

ndtuto 

Self .. 

mai 

mai 

SeU .. 

pokto 

puto 

Sell from village to 

pogait pogmitto 

pogai pomVto 

village 

Send . • 

belekto 

bilikto 

Separate 

tipin terrcUo 

tipin terrato 

Serow ,. 

aibbi 

aibbi 

Servant, male 

nyera 

nyera 

pa^ne 

„ female .. 

pagne 
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Yano. 

Tagen. 

Sew .. 

• • hamto 

hamto 

Shade.. 

.. denyum 

dunyum 

Shadow 

.. yalobabo 

yalobabe 

Shake .. 

.. hekto 

hito 

Shallow 

.. arongmd 

im md 

Shame 

.. hanyung 

henyeng 

Share .. 

.. ba 

ba 

Sharp, edged 

.. arikpa 

ari'pa 

„ pointed 

.. yarkipa 

yorrkipa 
nam IVto 

Shave (v.) 

.. namo likto 

Shell (v.) 

.. piiku kafcdo 

puJAu kMwito 

Shelter (lean to) 

.. tabo 

tabunge 

Shine (sun) (v.) 

.. ddnyi nyito, ddnyi 

ddnyi nyitOy ddnyi 


dMato 

ddbato 

Shiver 

.. pdjorrto 

pujorrto 

Shoe .. 

.. lakum 

lakum 

Shoot .. 

.. upto 

apto 

Short .. 

.. tongdung 

todii 

Shoulder 

.. garbung 

gdrrbil 

Shout (v.) 

.. adgdkto 

sdgdktOy sdgal^to 

Show (v.) 

.. kdtumto 

katumto 

Shuffle (v.) 

.. dajem darom raid 
engta 

dajem darom rold eto 

Shut (v.) 

.. motumto 

motumto 

Sick, be (v.) 

.. ga rampa 

garampa 

Silver .. 

.. tengka 

toka 

Similar 

.. akhinsu 

akin 

Sing .. 

.. binminto 

beminto 

Single .. 

.. akhinchenggo 

akinchigo 

Sink (v.) 

.. pongloktoy horuni’ 
lokto 

pvluto^ horumluto 

Sister, elder 

.. ami 

emmi 

„ younger 

.. borrmi 

bbrrme 

Sit 

.. dungto 

dato 

Site, for house 

.. binti 

binti 

„ for village 

.. namcheng 

namchii 

„ for fields 

.. mdku 

mdki 

Skin .. 

.. aupin 

ipin 

Skin (v.) 

.. supin duto 

ipin duto 

Skull .. 

.. ddmpd ddmkuld 

ddmkuld 

Sky .. 

,. nyedd kuld 

ddnyi pdlo 

Slave, male 

.. nyera 

nyera 

„ female 

.. pagne 

pa'ne 

Slander (v.) 

.. rutomto 

rutomto 

Slap (v.) 

.. pikto 

pVto 

Slay .. 

.. mingto 

mingto 

Sleep (v.) 

.. yepto 

yepto 
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Sleepy, be (v.) 
Sleepiness 
Sleeping place 
Slightly 
Sling for dao 
Slip (v.) 

Slip (hillside) 

Slow .. 

Slowly 
Smack (v.) 

Small .. 

Smallpox 
Smell (v.) 

Smell (n.) 

Smith .. 

Smoke (n.) 

Smoke (v.) 

Smut .. 

Snail .. 

Snail-shell 
Snake .. 

Snare (v.) 

Snatch 
Sneeze (v.) 

Snipe .. 

Snow .. 

Snore .. 

Soap .. 

Soft .. 

Soil .. 

Soil (v.) 

Sole of foot 
Sometimes 
Son 

Song .. 

Soon .. 

Soot .. .. 

Sorrow 

Soul, of dead men.. 

„ of living person 
South .. 

Sour .. 

Sow (n.) 

Sow (v.) 

Span .; ' .. 

Spark .. 


Yano. 

yemi yeptopto 

yemipa 

boyeng 

mego mego 

rdfa 

dolitto 

ratchi chVto 

hdsd hdsd 

hdsd hdadbo 

pikto 

inchungna 

tabum bumka 

sugato 

nampa 

kamorr nyebu 

ume milkhii 

kamcheng tengto 

choyok 

nokora 

nokorapii 

tabbii 

gdkto 

ndtungto 

kajito 

kMi possor 

tapum 

yeferto 

sabin 

nyengna 

km 

katcho karo moto 
Ucho 
hko loko 
nyega kao 
binminsa 

nyerobo, belacheng- 
go, bdago 
choyok 
afi 

orum 

yah 

kappok phaU 
kungsuf^ 
erek fungi 
lito 

lakso, lakdung 
m^orr 


Tagen. 

yemi yeptopto 

yemido 

boyii 

mego mego 

ydkha 

duWguito 

ritchi chito 

haso haso 

haso hasobo 

pVto 

inchuna 

tabmn bumka 

namgato 

namdo 

kemirr nyebu 

umi mukhii 

situ tengto 

chuyu 

nokora 

nokorapu 

tebbu 

gdkmoto 

natuh 

kijito 

kedi posaor 

topum 

yol^drrto 

aibin 

ninyak 

km 

kcUchukanya moto 
aWlutchii 
hk hko 
nyega ko 
bhninaa 

herirho, behchilgo 

chuyu 

dj^i 

orum 

yali 

kipuk phale 
kuaukdo 
ilV^une 
lih 

gapsOy gobdil 
mijdrr 
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Yano. 


Tagen. 


Sparrow 

.. pojok 

pulV 

Speak .. 

.. binto^ bintumto 

beta 

Spear (n.) 

.. nengkd 

ndldid 

Spear (v.) 

.. nekto 

niMUo 

Spectacles 

.. nyeglak 

enyi nVlak 

Spell, cast 

.. pajdk pato 

poja pato 

Spider 

.. takche 

takche 

Spider's web 

.. takche saam 

tach* aam 

Spine .. 

.. henku 

henku 

Spirit .. 

.. uyu 

uyi 

Spit .. 

.. tnchorr cheflato 

tacho chuj^to 

Spittle 

.. tachorr 

tacho 

Spleen.. 

.. ddli tdrrpu, ddli 
tarpu 

ddli torrpe 

Split, (guechi) 

.. pach^ 

pechito 

„ (dao) . 

.. pacheto 

pachito 

Spoil (n.) 

.. ndritnamal 

narena 

Spoil (v.) 

.. ndritto 

nareto 

Spoon .. 

.. fittaki 

fittake 

Spring (water) 

.. ishi UnkUy ishi 

ishi linkuy ishi lotum 

lotum 


Squat (v.) 

.. pamld dungto 

pom^dato 

Squint-eyed 

.. nyegri 

nyegri 

Squirrel 

.. shefi 

sef^i 

bengakna 

Stammerer 

.. bengakna 

Stammer, to 

.. bengakto 

benga* to 

Stamp (v.) 

.. duaengto 

dv^engto 

Stand .. 

.. dogto 

dogto 

Stand up 

.. gorropto 

gorropto 

Star .. 

.. takhorr 

takhorr 

Starve 

., kannold aito 

kannd sito 

Steal .. 

.. dutchdto 

ddchdto 

Steep .. 

.. lamchin chindok 

lamta lamchin chiri^ 
dre 


Stick .. 

Stick on (v.) 

Sting (n.) 

Sting (v.) 

Stock (gun) 
Stomach 
Stone .. 

Stone shute» build 
Storm ., 

Story .. 

Stream 

Straight 

Stranger 


tangin 

tingopto 

letta* 


mobok leteng 
laiV 
dung 


tingopto 
letta^ 
ponuto 
mobo Ida 


pudu ddri 
botora batumna 
ishi kanUek 
dinda 
nyin 


iia 

iia lupum apto 

pud'ddri 

bottorbatumna 

pobu kamtek 

dinda 

nyin 
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Yano. 


Tagen. 


Straw .. 

Strike .. 

String .. 

Strong.. 

Suck .. 

Suckle.. 

Sufl&ce.. 

Sugar cane, red .. 

„ „ white .. 

Sun .. 

Sunrise, at 
Sunset, at 
Swallow 

Surety, to stand .. 
Swear .. 

Sweep .. 

Sweet .. 

Swell .. 

Swim (v.) 

Swoon 
Sword 
TaU .. 

Take .. 

Talk .. 

Tall .. 

Tapeworm 
Tattoo (v.) 


umkd 

jengto 

poga 

bara alepa 
bungld tengto 
atchu tengdebo bhito 
pengto 
balung taba 
bapa taba 
ddnyi 

kamchi ddli 
ddnyi chefayera 
dalinto 
gagko 

dingdung dingto 
aampok pekto 
tipa 
gdto 

iahi jato 

sitabo 

chegrii 

meung 

ndto 

bintumto 

au 

tassor aorrta 
nabrii moto, gamrii 
moto 


amM^d 

jito 

poga 

(Xtorr ahpa 

bur tUo 

otcW tido jito 
poto 

bolU taba 
bapa taba 
ddnyi 
komchi 

ddnyi haf^ayera 

dalinto 

gagUo 

dindu dinto 

aompi puto 

tipa 

gdto 

iah* jato 

aitabo 

chegru 

amt 

nato 

betumto 

a 

taaadr aurta 
nibrU moto, gomru 
moto 


Teach, to speak 

.. binnyokto 

benyokto 

,, to do 

.. renyokto 

nyinyokto 

Tear (v.) 

.. pumokpdto 

pumoto 

Tears (n.) 

.. nyekai 

nyikai 

Tell .. 

.. bajor bintumto 

bojorr jorrtumto 

Testicle 

.. tompU 

tompu 

Tnat .. 

.. a 

a 

Thatch 

.. tapok 

tapok 

Thatch (v.) 

.. tapok aarld kap- 
derrto 

nakop kapderrto 

Them .. 

.. alldkadie 

aUokadie 

There .. 

.. a 

a 

Therefore 

.. hdgabo 

hogabo 

Thief .. 

.. dutchdna 

dutchdna 

Thigh .. 

.. farrpd 

al^ar k^rpd 

Thin .. 

.. kongpa 

ko donna 

Think .. 

.. mung gumto 

mogumto 

This .. 

.. ad, ai 

ai, ad 

Thirst.. 

.. Mrr 

hbrr 
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Thom . • 


tar 

tirrii 

Thou .. 


no 

no 

Thousand 


lengrengcJieng 

liilichu 

Thread 


tanii 

tano 

Threaten 


yalung bungto 

yolo btUo 

Thresh (v.) 


um aekto 

am sii'to 

Throw (v.) 


horrto 

horrto 

Throw away (things) 

horrflato 

horrh^ato 

„ „ (water) 

ddflato 

dd}^(Uo 

Thrust 


chitto 

jitto 

Thumb 


lacheng Wne 

alia la*ne 

Thunder 


dagume dumto 

dagume duto 

Thus .. 


hobo 

hebi 

Tie (v.), cattle 


rengto 

reto 

„ knot 


yek chengto 

yV cketo 

Tiger .. 


senyo 

sonyi 

„ (very large) 


dolu namra 

dulu numra 

Tiger-cat 


senyo haka 

senyo haga 

Tigress 


senyo nyonni 

sonyi nyommi 

Tin, cigarette 


taktung 

tdtu 

Tin, small 


turm 

turm 

Tobacco 


doa 

mokhu 

To-day 


siilo 

sdh 

Together 


lekhinchenggo 

lekingo 

Toe 


lecheng lenne 

aWlenni 

Toilet, perform 


kdporr tekato 

kdporr til^ato 

Tomb .. 


samalikhu 

semaliki 

To-morrow 


aro 

arlo 

Tongue 


roh 

ay^ 

To-night 


serem 

sulyo 

Too 


-pe 

•pe 

Tooth .. 


fi 

mi 

Top .. 


ante 

autl 

Tom .. 


piUcMpa 

putchido 

Torch .. 


morn 

mori 

Tortoise 


rakop 

rakop 

Toucan 


paga 

paga 

Touch.. 


mdsitto 

mosVto 

Track .. 


lamti 

lamia 

Trade (v.) 


poksa pogto 

pos'po^to 

Trance, go into 


nyek chengtokild uyu 
harto 

nymutogdluyu neto 

Transfix (dumla) 


kiglokto 

I^ildkto 

Trap ,. ^ 


kama 

konda 

Tree .. 


sengni 

sinni 

Tree fern 


ropka 

ropka 

Trigger 


hdbitnandna 

hMitnanona 
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Yano. 


Tagen. 


Tripod^ 
Trouble 
True .. 
Turmeric 


chungjung 

afi 

jajejaho 

takhe 


Turn, upside down 
Twins .. 

Twist .. 

Unawares 

Unclean 


Ukopto 
bengpumra 
apa keto 
chinmdgabo 
kaasem kayem 


chuju 

el^i 

jHokkilii 

taf^e 

Ukopto 

bepumau 

ilsta M^eto 

chimdgabo 

katch'kayem 


Understand 
Undo .. 

Unripe 
Untie .. 

Untrue 
Up .. 

Up, get 

Urine .. 

Vagabond 

Valley.. 

Valuable 

Vegetables 

Vein .. 

Venom 

Verandah, front 
„ back 
Very .. 

Vex (by word) 

„ (by deed) 
Village 
Virgin.. 

Vomit.. 

Vomit (n.) 
Vulture 
Wade .. 

Waist .. 

Wait .. 

Wake .. 

Walk .. 

Wall .. 

Want (v.) 

War .. 

War, make 
Warm.. 

Warrior 
Wash, mouth 
„ hands 
„ body 


tachinto 

pakfato 

minmdda 

toflyato 

ame 

au 

gorropto 

sishim 

gakdumbolumna 

aokum 

lakena 

oh 

hofo 

umno 

chabin bcbgo 

chabin batung 

arong 

binkato 

rekhato 

nampom 

tombo 

bato 

basa 

hogun (Ass.) 

aengto 

Upa 

dorato 

moio 

lebo ungto 
chokpi 
•nangto 
nyebo paaa 
nyebo pato 
aggu 

nyebopam 
gam kakto 
lakem Waukto 
ga horrauto 


tachinto 

pakhato 

lemdda 

toj^to 

emm^ 

au 

gorropto 

aishum 

gakdumbolumna 

aokum 

lakena 

oi 

a^u 

umnie 

bago 

botung 

arong, irii 

beMhato 

nyi^atc 

nampom 

tombo 

bato 

baaa 

hogun (Ass.) 

aiito 

Upa 

tolyato 

nito 

aloVengto 

chichi 

•niito 

neb'paaa 

nyeVpato 

ogu 

nyeVpana 
gom ^a*to 
alia lakha*ta 
ga hoT^atUo 
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Wash, face 
„ clothes 
,, feet 
„ head * 
Watch.. 

Water .. 

Waterfall 
Wax (ear) 

„ (bee’s) 

Way .. 

We .. 

Weak .. 

Wear . / 

Weave 

Weed (v.) fields 
Weep .. 

Well .. 

Westwards, West 
Wet (a.) 

Wet (v.) 

What .. 

When .. 

Whence 
Where,. 

Which.. 

Whisper 
Whistle 
White .. 

Who .. 

Why .. 

Wide .. 

Widow 
Widower 
Wife .. 

Wild animals 
Wind .. 

Wing .. 

Wink .. 

Winter 
Wipe .. 

Wipe (away tears) 
Wish .. 

Witch.. 

With .. 

Within 

Woman 


Yano. 

nyegmd momitlo 
edji nuto 
U horrauto 
dompd fikakto 
kdrato 
ishi 

ishi chdldku 

rungpuk 

ngokin 

laong 

ngolu 

bara alemd 

koto 

chemto 

riu v>gUo 

kaptOy kamingho 

ishi kunga 

ddnyi h^obo 

jojapa 

pamto 

hogu 

hedilam 

hoguloga 

hogula 

hogu 

binsito 

chuchuto 

ponglu 

hi^ 

hogugabo 

takte 

fungmi 

tombo 

nyefung 

sodom sera 

ddri 

lap^ 

nyegipto 

dordpdlo 

telopto 

nyeksi tihato 

wmgio 

nykmi nyebu 

lagabo 

arengo 

nyimi 

fungo 


Tagen. 

nyogmi momiUo 
edji nuto 
alV horrsuto 
dompd kikhakto 
kalyato 
ishi 

ishi chdldku 

rupuk 

ngokin 

lamta 

ngolu 

atorrmd 

edji kd*to 

chubto 

hulu Into 

kapto 

ishi kunga 

ddnyi hag'bo 

jujapa 

pamto 

hogu 

hedilo 

hoguloga 

hogula 

hoge 

besito 

koJMto 

pule 

hie 

hogugabo 

ta'to 

f^umi 

tombii 

nyij^ii 

sodom sera 

dalyi 

aUapi, 

nyi'nyepto 

dera ^lo 

tildpto 

nyisi tikhato 

nangto 

nyim* nyebu 

alV 

iruno 

nyimi 

hdkhu 
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Yano. Tagen. 


Woman very old .. fungo fokopfayo 

hdkhii i^kdpihayo 

„ young 

.. nyem&m 

nijorr 

Wood .. 

sengne 

senni 

Wood-pecker 

, .. perrin 

perrin • 

Word .. 

.. binaa 

besa 

Work .. 

.. reio 

nito 

Work (v.) 

reaam reto^ bundeto 

niaam nito 

World.. 

kidi, secheng nyedd 

kHi, aichi nyedd 

Worm.. 

tadorr 

tadorr 

Worry (v.) 

.. chefi binfato 

chefi bel^to 

Wordiip 

ilyu pato 

uyi pato 

Wrestle 

.. g^ungto 

gibungto 

Wrist .. 

.. laknyek 

alla*Wnyi 

Write .. 

.. fitto 

fitto 

Wrong 

alamd 

alamd 

Yawn (v.) 

.. gamsato 

gomaato 

Year .. 

.. nyeng 

nyeng 

Yearly, Year by year nyengkeputti 

nyekhiputti 

genya' 

Yellow 

.. jiv6 

Yes .. 

.. um 

e 

Yesterday 

.. mvlo 

moi 

You (pliural) 

.. nolu 

nolu 

Young.. 

ajmgpa 

ejido 

Zigzag, to go 

,. g^kkgi chato 

gikigi chato 


APPENDIX. 

A Comparative List of Miri, Apa Tanang and Dafla Words. 


hat 


Mibi. 

duntop 

Apa Tanang. 
hropa 

Tagen. 

bopang 

Yano. 

bdpa 

d5mohek 


,. 

dinchi 

domchek 

ddmchek 

dchnla 


,, 

parrtu 

dOmld 

ddndd 

padddm 


,, 

piiding 

poddm 

pdddm 

water 


(Mi 

yasi 

iski 

ishi 

fire 


wnu 

yamu 

umi 

umi 

house 


ekom 

udi 

nam 

ogu 

village 


dalung 

lemba 

nampdm 

fuimpdm 

father 


habii 

aba 

abi 

abo 

mother 


nana 

ama 

anni 

anna 

rice 


ambuin 

emo 

um 

um 

cooked rice 


apin 

appin 

iiydk 

apin 

apin 

dao 


matahik 

olydk 

drdk 

spear 


geding 

dangkd 

ndkhd 

nengkd 

eye 


amih 

ami 

anyi 

nyek 

hose 


yd>ung 

yapin 

nyepom 

nyepdm 

ear 


yerung 

yarn 

nyeru 

nyerung 

mouth 


rapang 

agong 

agom 

gam 

head 


ddmpdng 

adin 

ddmpd 

ddmpd 

arm 


alak 

lapa 

la^pd 

la*pd 

leg 


ale 

aUi 

le 

U 
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Mmi. 

Avjl Tanang. 

Taoen. 

Yang. 

hand 


lakpo 

Icushi 

alia lacho 

la'cho 

foot 

,. 

lepo 

lechi 

alia lieho 

le*cho 

basket (men’s) 

lera 

narra 

narra 

„ (women’s) egin 

yagii 

egin 

egin 

bow 


i 

ali 

iliii 

uri 

bow-string 


.. 

lia 

ilia iy6 

uri ara 

arrow 


epuk 

apu 

upu 

6p6k 

liquor 


apong 

oi 

opd 

opd 

man 


milong 

tnelebo 

nie 

nyega 

woman 


minwL 

nyimu 

ny^m^ 

ny^m^ 

cow 



au 

ae 

ae 

mithun 



avhe 

aebbe 

aebbe 

dog 


eki 

aki 

iki 

iki 

cat 


mendari 

aae 

aaa 

aaa 

deer 


Mom 

aiidi 

aoddm 

aoddm 

pig 


i'^k 

alyi 

iW 

erek 

field 


arig 

aji 

ringd 

rek 

tree 


uraing amuing sennii 

aenni 

aengne 

stone 


urling 

yalung 

ilu 

elung 

river 


aai abung 

kiU 

pobu 

adbung 

pine tree 



paaa 

paaa 

taru 

cloth 



pulye 

edji 

edji 

firewood 



yaaaung 

iahu 

uaeng 

warm 


gunama 

ogu 

dgu 

agu 

cold 


aekira 

lakorr 

aokorr 

adkdrr 

sun 


danyi 

dungS 

ddnyi 

ddrvyi 

moon 


polo 

p6lo 

pdlo 

pdlo 

stars 


takar 

takdrre 

takorr 

takorr 

tiger 


simyd 

poatii 

aonyi 

aenyo 

give 


bitoka 

bhito 

jito 

bhito 

come 


giatoka 

into 

wdto 

wdto 

go 


gitoka 

chato 

ito 

guito 

do 


itoka 

aji into 

nito 

reto 

cut 


patoka 

pato 

pato 

pato 

say 


emtoka 

luto 

bito 

binto 

lift 


jaahcUoka 

lacheto 

nachcUo 

ndchato 

mat 


empu 

puplung 

appik^ 

uppit 

one 


ter 

kung 

akhin 

akhin 

two 


nyi 

anyi 

anyi 

anyi 

three 


um 

king 

um 

am 

four 


pi 

pulyi 

ipi 

appi 

five 

six 


ngd 

keng 

hiango 

khii 

ang 

aWki 

ango 

akki 

seven 


kinit 

kanno 

hbnnu 

kanni 

eight 


pinyi 

pingi 

pldni 

pldnd 

nine 


kdnang 

eing 

alyung 

kea 

kayo 

ten 


mikhrai 

iliOcha 

rengchang 
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A new and rare type of Mu^al-Pathan found near 
Calcutta. 

By Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

The village of Dakhineswar, on the east bank of the 
Bhagirathi, is some 7 miles north of Calcutta. On the cemented 
floor of an old house there I saw the diagram of Mun^al-Pathan, 
given here, traced. In Belghurriah, another village some 3 
miles to the north-east of Dakhineswar, some Muhammadan 
masons, who appear to be descendants of Hindu converts and 
mostly have Hindu names, play the game. This variety of 
Mughal-Pathan is almost exclusively confined to them. This 
diagram is used for playing the game of Mughal-Path&n. 
Two players are necessary for the game; and each one has 20 
distinctive pieces. At the commencement each player arranges 
his pieces in his half of the board; and the 3 central horizontal 
lines are left vacant. It is played like draughts, and the usual 
rules of capture by jumping over a piece to an empty point 
opposite in a straight line apply; and two or more successive 
captures are permitted at a time. The standard diagram of the 
game of Mu gh al-Pathan is described in Joum. Proc, Asiat, Soc. 
Bengal, Vol. XXIX, p. 169 (1933); and it is usually played with 
16 pieces each; 19 pieces each are used in a variant of the game. 
The present game is more difiicult to play and requires greater 
ingenuity than the standard game with 16 pieces each, or its 
variant with 19 pieces each. 

Mughal-Pathftn has also been described by B. Das-Gupta 
in Quart. Joum. Vanglya Sdhitya Pari§at, XIV, pp. 239-240, 
1314 B.S., imder the title of Sola^guti Mangal Paia, in which 
reference is made to 16 pieces used by each player as well as to 
the wars between the Murals and the Path&ns in Bengal. The 
standard board is used in playing several types of games, and 
reference may here be made to the Bornean game of Rimoe 
described by Jacobson {Tijdsch. Ind. TaaULanden VollcenJcunde, 
LVIII, pp. 8“10, 1919); the Ahtarah Outhi of the United 
Provinces—an 18-pieoe game described by Humphrey (Joum. 
Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, II, p, 121, 1906); Athara gutiala Teora 
of the Central Provinces—also an 18-piece game described by 
H. C. Das Gupta (Joum. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XX, p. 166, 
1924); Lam Pusri or Sipahi Kat of the Teesta Valley—an 
18-piece game described by S. L. Hora (Joum. Proc. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, XXIX, p. 10,1933); and a new type of Ba^K-Banii 
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or Tiget'play described ia the Jmm. Proo. Aaiat. Soe. Bengal, 
Vol. I, pp. 407-408,1936). 
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Article No. lU 


Interesting side-light on Firuz Shah Tughlaq’s 
expedition to Tatta. 

By N. B. Ray. 

Introduction. 

The Insha-i-mS/hru is a rare Persian manuscript i containing 
letters written by the eminent grandee ‘Ain-ul-mulk MS^hru 
who served both Sult§>n Muhammad and Firuz Shah Tughlaq. 
These letters throw light upon many aspects of the reign of 
Sultan Firuz and are of first-rate importance for a reconstruction 
of the history of his reign. 

The letter printed here with English translation reveals 
the circumstances that necessitated the expedition to Tatta. 

According to the court historian Shams-i-Siraj ‘Aflf, Firuz 
Shah undertook the expedition with the two-fold motives of 
conquest and vengeance. *It is particularly laudable amongst 
Kings,’ 2 says ^Afif, ‘that they should be zealous in avenging the 
oppressions caused to their illustrious relations; again, it is 
befitting that they should exert all their strength in storming 
fortresses every year; for as Sa*di says, “If a King conquers the 
seven worlds, he will seek another world to conquer 

This statement of ‘Aflf has perhaps infiuenced some histo¬ 
rians who have ascribed this expedition either to an attempt of 
Sult&n Firuz to recover the imperial prestige that had suffered ‘on 
account of the enforced retreat from Sind and the insolence of 
Sindls (that) had rankled in the mind of Firuz ever since his 
accession’ (Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 180) or to 
a desire to ‘avenge the wrongs done by the people of Tatta to 
the late Sultan’ (History of Medieval India by Ishwari Prashad, 

p. 268). 

This letter written by ‘Ain-ul-mulk M&hru to the Chief 
Minister of the Kingdom (Malik-ush-Sharq wa’l WazrS) is of far 
greater historical importance than the panegyrics*of ‘Aflf. 

Herein is reveal^ for the first time the fact that Ban&banah,^^ 
a chief of Sind, allying himself with hordes of Mu^j^als m^e 
raids into the rich provinces of the Punjab and Gujrftt and seized 


1 The importance of this MS. was drawn to my notice by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Abdul Wali, K.S., noticed it in JPASB,, 1923. 

2 Tarlkh-i’FIruz Shahl, Bib, Ind,, p. 192. 

2 The name Ban&banah is variously spelt in the different texts of 
*AfIf, YahyS, Ni?amuddln, BadAunl and Finshta. • 
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men and their wealth. His daring and audacity had surpassed 
all bounds and *Ain-i-Mahru was compelled to seek the help 
and protection of Sultan Flruz for repellii^ his cruel raids. 

That the Tatta expedition originated in a desire to suppress 
the rebels is also supported by Slrat-I-Rruz Shahl,i another 
contemporary Persian account which states that the Sultan 
undertook this expedition to extirpate the rebels who had 
remained engaged in hostility for years having secured a safe 
abode in the islands of Damrilah. It may, therefore, be asserted 
that the Tatta expedition was the necessary sequel to Babiniya’s 
aggressions and did not spring from either ambitious schemes of 
conquest or motives of vengeance as stated by ‘Afif.2 


English Translation. 

This letter was also written to Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq (who 
is) the glory of the Kingdom and the Auditor-General of the Im¬ 
perial Finances 3 (IMwan-i-IstIfa-i-Mamalik). The help and rescue 
of the Zamlndars—who are adorned with the jewel of submission 
and obedience and who are dispersed and scattered in different 
directions of the world like the constellation of the Bear by the 
violence of the oppressors—(would be) applauded in all religions; 
and the extermination of the wicked—who have made strife 
and mischief their established practice, would be appreciated by 
all, the humble and the great, the strong and the weak. 

Endowed with angelic qualities, the glory of the dominion, 
the extirpator of the infidel, the destroyer of the sinner, the helper 
of the Musalmans, the exterminator of strife-mongers and rebels, 
the protector of the pious, the uprooter of the adulterer, the 


1 Persian text, Slrat-i-Flruz Shahl (Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s copy). 

2 As this letter bears neither any date nor the name of the reigning 

Babiniya’s aggressions may be supposed to have occurred towards 
the closing years of the reign of Muhammad Tui^laq as well. But 
certain facts mentioned in this letter do not warrant such a conjecture. 

Amir Qasan is mentioned in this letter as the Governor of Gujr&t 
and the younger brother of the Chief Minister {/^dhib4-Ditudn-i-Istffd *). 
According to *AfIf also he was the son of the late Amir MIran, Mustawh 
of the Kingdom, and the Governor of Gujrat at the time of Sultan Firuz’s 
expedition to Tatta but later on dismissed for his negligence to send 
supplies to the army in its distress (‘Aflf, Pers. text, p. 219). Thus Amir 
Hasan of this letter was the Governor of Gujr&t during the reign of SultAn 
Flruz about 1362-3. Again, the Mughal incursions referred to in this letter 
are probably no other than those mentioned by BaranI to have taken place 
in the early years of Flruz ShS>h’s reign (BaranI, Pers. text, Bib. Ind,, 
pp. 401-2). 

Thirdly, Babiniya was the ruler of Sind during the reign of Flruz 
Sh&h. TdriIdk-i-Firuz Shdhl, Slrat-i-Flruz Shdhl, Tdriklk-i-Ma*sim all 
bear this out. 

3 This has been so rendered by Mr. Ishwari Prashftd (History of the 
Qarauna Turks, p. 262). 
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master of the sword and pen, of knowledge and royal banner, 
the uprearer of the flag of justice and bounty, the implanter 
of the banner of gifts and favour, unequalled in wealth and 
religious faith. His Lordship Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq wa’l Wazar&, 
the Auditor-General of the Imperial Finances, who combines 
the above-mentioned great qualities is the resort of the saints 
(of the religion) and the terror of the bands of the wicked. ‘ May 
he live long and be helped.* 

‘Ain-i-MShru, who is the servant of this court, whose eyes 
of faithfulness are anointed with the antimony of the welfare 
of mankind and the prosperity of the kingdom; who has caused 
the spring of service and obedience to flow into the receptacle 
of loyalty, submits that the young plant of his existence, sorely 
afflicted and withered by the strong hand of calamity, has begun 
to revive by the sweet water of the kindness of His Lordship 
Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq and it is expected that it would bear fruit 
by the flow of graciousness of this court. 

The tree which you plant with your own hands; 

Pour water always as much as you can; 

Water, it will grow; 

Neglect, it will wither away. 

The object of submitting this petition which is clear and 
transparent to every one is that Ban&banah has so fomented 
strife and sedition in the kingdom as to reach the sky; he has 
turned his face away from the qihla of submission, has made 
it his business to ruin the country and invite the MughO/ls and 
has pinned his faith and conscience on this object; e.g. once 
he entered the wide realm of the Punjab with hordes of Mughals 
but when by divine grace, the attack on him was led by the 
soldiers of MultSn, they took to their heels, casting away the 
pride of valour on the field of flight. This fact was alroady 
submitted to Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq; on several occasions before 
and after this (incident), depredations were made in the province 
of Gujrat and this state of things is not unknown to His Lordship. 

His Majesty’s best efforts have been directed to two things— 
the extirpation of the vainglorious wicked (Banabanah) and the 
improvement and stability of the affairs (of the kingdom). 

He (His Lordship Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq) is ^stinguished 
by high rank and flxed allowances; the secret of all favour is 
that his (the former’s) recommendation was made for Buknuddin 
Amir Hasan, Malik-ul-umra. It was for this reason that the 
country of GujrSt was entrusted to the care of His Lordship 
Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq.^ 

Malik Buknuddin Hasan ^ is the younger brother, reared 
up by bounty and brought up by the generosity of His lordship 


^ It appears that according to the contempora^ practice, Amir J^asan 
governed Qujrat as the deputy of his brother Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq. 
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Malik Muluk-iish-Sharq, and one held in esteem in the royal court 
and rendered eminent by Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq and at the time 
of recommendation, His Majesty’s gracious orders were issued 
in favour of Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq. When the affair was thus 
arranged and settled by His Majesty, the generosity of this majlia 
(court) was placed on Malik Ruknuddin Hasan. This servant 
of the court (‘Ain-i-Mahru) expects that this thing will be accom- 
plished by him (Ruknuddin Hasan) under the wise guidance of 
Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq (in such a way that) the splendour of the 
affair of this court would be made visible, and through this the 
stability of the two affairs which is desired by the royal court 
(Dargh§.h-i-A*la) will be achieved and the two countries, MuliJRn 
and Gujrat, be freed from the oppression of B^n&banah. 

It is all the more disgrace^l to them that a handful of 
accursed men of Mult&n should always bring the infidels into the 
country of Islam, plunder, imprison and carry away the people 
and Cbiuimies of the territory of Musalmans. By the favour and 
grace of God and the good fortune of His Majesty, it is expected 
that His Lordship MaUk Muluk-ush-Sharq would see through the 
work in such a way as it might remain a memorial on the face 
of the earth, and nothing nobler than this can be achieved 
inasmuch as this mischievous Ban3.banah always oppresses the 
headmen of Gujrat, imprisons and carries away people by 
violence. The obstinacy of the Gujratis prefers fire to disgrace 
and is more conspicuous than the sun but they implore the help 
and protection of His Lordship. 

If His Lordship Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq pleases to encourage 
them by saying ‘—you are the true Gujrfttls and deem the 
sacrifice of life to be a pastime which you l^ast of and glorify; 
how have you become so weak and prostrate before a handful 
of despicable B§*nhbaidy&ns ? If you all unite and firmly gird 
up your loins to retaliate, I shall send the soldiers of Islam to 
your assistance—’, it is expected that these strife-mongers will 
be destroyed thereby to the very root and the bitterness of 
disgrace caused by their oppression will be washed away from 
their brow by the water of valour and this good name will 
remain a memorial in this world. 

I seek good name because the body perishes ; 

If I die for the sake of good name, it will be fitting. 

This is a specimen of what is submitted to His Lordship. 
I hope that His Lordship Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq will be able to 
devise a thousand propositions better than this. Notwithstanding, 
attention should be ^ed on the mercy of God, the protection of 
the territory of Isl&m and help to the religion of Muhammad 
(May peace be on him) should be deemed obligatory and in 
accord^ce with the saying ‘If you help God, God will help you’ 
one should remain in expectation of victory so that the bride 
of desire would shine bright in the mirror of victory. 
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cXJLl) (3jjJ) lJj^ kXJLt v^W* ^ 

^ \f ■■ mAaT ^ ^_i 1^* 

jl J Jjl »ijt t£^j\]a* J o^lWt ^ 

(i d\>r <-#'>> olj ^j vJUr 


^ J ^ ^y J^\y^ ^yf- jUI ^ -Ct^ dJi:^!j. j 

m S? 

M^LU J jU^ Ij ^ImJ jW JLoJLv) j 

j j J js^ jlTii 1J 

C.O* Xj\j^ izALp uCU ols • ^y^ fjiH>r»*HM 


J*^\l i dji-Ol cJlLll jla^l *1JJJ^^ J 

L^ljl c/U* Slikll SliJl Jrtt QrJL>jaH 

^1 J ^1 Jlj (ii)' J ^1 V^U ^UJl ^U 

vjluuV^ J otf JaJI oil )J J 

^\a4 vkXDIc •IaaImt) ^ 

Jb^ ol^U# J »Ujl cu***) 

IjljW V J J jjl ^ J - U^ (3^ - 

^ ^ J^ ^ 

4j >»^yp J OwtJb^ Cjp CU*«1 JJ!^*^ J ^ 

cjy^ ^j^j JV ^ J ^ l^jW «P 

(JV«^ ^y MliL i^\)«XLi ^ 

J^T •" ^ J yXi (3j»^^ V— lJCIa 
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Jl j 1“ jT oJLa 4mLii^ o ^1*mj cSi<M^*Ai oi^ L^V* 

kXfLo 4 mmi ^ X^ 

J U^JJ O^*^* CU^jT oIaiAa* 

^JLJLi^j 3j^, U J ^ A>I^L dA^t' 

c -^J — oJuiii ^ • aJLj ji ^ CU<Mwi 

\j j Cy^ J - o,iU 0,5jjT ji 

J (3^ ^ ^ W ^ 

jl c^Mi*'^ (3^ O j/^ ■• ^Ol 0^ 

J cP'^j^ J M CUS^O^*^ 

cXU C/Orl J - J/ jl^ ci^Uv jDi 

j otj^ y»i <^lJ c:*%*-»l oJli d,5jC O 

^ J — dJjLv J jfo O^ jljt' 

^L*J J j,5 ^ j»Ja O^ ^ J ^ — Ow«**<i 


C!iA*l4Z«^l (JW- O^ (3^^ O"**^ d,%M»i 3 

Ojtjw 0 O* J " ^J o(^ 

o\iW) jl J^*T j Mlil) jj^LaI>-l <.--srl 

(3**^ jru^ y ^0^ ALam>* 

tf ^ M ^ m y ^ ^ 

yu Ofj^w JS cia-^1 0 ® ^■LjP ^ ^ ^ 

l«Oa j « c^l v-#QL uilU (^*A»j|jb^ Ow*J^ 
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oli jl cJ^^- j o cum.1 (J(JGl» 


o J • iJCL l» 

(3v.,IlL jljsi- SjL 4^ (2/J* 

O jl CUaISI***! j (^*A) (^1 •* ^ 


djljjl jT oJu^ J c:^jA cu^'vl ot jKi^ 

Vm >|4 dtXj BM ^ u- oj^JI (jJj uCL j,^ 

i— ^ r ^ ^ 


0^ ^ "• (J^ J — J 

^ JUb^ Jcl «t€j^ V^ ^J u!}^ cuaUi^I 

^Li jl ^ j^ j^ cu>-L 

o%*-l c/j^ jLt)! jW i> ‘J ^ L-/*^l) iApl 

OjjT Jj Ij jU5^ jU jl ^ jllU ^J*£4 

^ jJjju xjS" jrW'i ^1 jlr J ^J 

(JLit ^ •J^I 

JUa) 0*^ V-rXwJ^ 0 CII 4 ^iA>^l*A^ 


^IjU jrfj4 jljj « x\a jS*^l jSjjj L^jj J, ^ ^J*^ 
xX^ c-Jiw olj5!^ J' •XmJU 

OjZP j J - ^ 

^ j|l^! XsS^ X jW ^ cuii y 
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^ ^L^.,/*^^ LiK^j^ 

JLlS^ j^ J o\aI^ ol^ \j jul^ <^jV^ J 

ooUl^l j: _i .X.1 dJL^ 0^j> 


oW O^ jj j Aj^ \ 1 6«A»L»j^ 

^ •Ai*<*»L »x»»I ■■ jAi ^^^*fi) wX)«xj 

4^^ jl jLi#! (^yjur jU oJS^ j - j* ftjL3 cjr jl 
^l> ,J^ ^ ■■ •XjI^A>.»*»*** c*^ 

<1 CL»i«.< « ^ .XiU jS^lf 

iS-i.^ 1 jj ^ in vr^ 1 j ‘-'^z* c/ ^ ^^ 


-AtUA* ^ ^^ ti^'^^ 

«JLi^Oa d*A«A9^ 

^^L-»l dJ^W* j (J>- 0^1 li 

•#\h<Aj>» j ^ ^ d»*i*>)»X*i^ •l»l# ^ dJjt^ ^ 

- 1 ■ I — .1.1,, 

•4^*<^1* jlaZJU ^j0ja^^ hu) \jj^ ui 

« jj.jsr iWVl j <-Oi ^ A»i Julc JW jit Aijl jl 
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The Qawat-ul-IslSm or the oldest Mosque in Delhi. 

By S. K. Bakebji. 

The monuments in Delhi, as elsewhere, enable us to restore 
or reconstruct much of the Indian History of Muslim times. 
From the Muslim invasion of India at the end of the twelfth 
century till the disappearance of the last Mughal emperor, 
Bahadur Shah II, at the end of the Sepoy Mutiny, Delhi had 
been the principal seat of the Muslim culture and government. 
The capital shifted its site from south to north and west to east 
within a range of about fifteen and eight miles respectively 
and with every change of site a magnificent city developed. 
And these cities continued to exist, so that today the historian 
and the traveller note seven (or more) Delhis, including the 
Georgabad or New Delhi founded in 1911 A.D. by King Greorge V. 


The Qil‘a-i-Rai Pithauea. 

The first Muslim city that history records is the one near 
the Qutb minar known as the Qiha-i-Rai Pithaura. There had 
fiourished Prithvi Raj’s capital. The Rajput Chief has been 
called by the Muslim historians Rai Pithaura and his principal 
city the Qil‘a-i-Rai Pithaura. After the 2nd battle of Taraori 
in 1191 A.D.,^ Prithvi Raj was killed 2 and his fortress-city came 
into the hands of the Muslims. 

As the Muslims generally invaded and conquered countries 
on behalf of their religion, they signified their supremacy by 
the demolition of one or more of the houses of worship of the 
vanquished and the substitution of mosques or worshipping 
places of their own. The Muslim conqueror of the twelfth 
century also expressed and symbolized his missionary zeal, 
so to speak, by demolishing twenty-seven large temples and 
building a mosque, known as the Quwat-ul-Islam or the Jdmi^ 
Masjid on the site so obtained. The inscription over the inner 
eastern gateway of the mosque describing the demolition is 
as follows:— 


1 The Cambridge History of India assigns 1192 and others 

1193 A.D. Our date is supported by the earliest inscription recorded 
on the wcdls of the Quwat-ul-Islam mosque itself. 

2 Prithvi Bdj Rdso'^s version that Rajput hero lived to avenge his 
defeat and capture by killing Muhammad Ghurl has not generally been 
accepted. 
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jV^ J^l ^JU***-! J^i ISUmM^ y U/i^^ ) t^" 

It^Lait AUl 'jt\ , pllaLw ^ ) Alj>yl| i..^Ja^ 

^1^ ^(Lj yi Ailnl) jSb _jJ i>i Ailaxu (S) vj;^l j 

‘ Vi - tfiXit A I w»> 4X:S^.« SfcXA 

^ j(ir uji.) 

*X • ) 

Tr.— 

This fort was conquered and this Jdmi^ masjid built in the 
months of the year 587 A.H. (1191 A.D.) by the Amir the great, 
the glorious commander of the army, Qu^buddaula-waddin, 
the Amir-uhUmard Aibak, the slave of the Sultan, may God 
strengthen his helpers. The materials (?) of twenty-seven idol 
temples on each of which 2,000,000 dilllwdU had been spent 
were used in the construction of this mosque. God the Great 
and Glorious may have mercy on that slave, who prays for the 
faith of the good builder.^ 

We may, however, olfer a few comments in connection with 
this inscription. Firstly, the place has been styled M§dr (fort) 
and this lends support to the popular practice of calling the 
Rajput town the Qiha-i-Eai Pithaura. Secondly, the date 
given is 587 A.H. which begins on January 29, 1191 and ends 
on January 17, 1192 A.D. Since the conquest is mentioned 
to have been accomplished in more than one month, we may 
presume most of the subjugation of the city was accomplished 
before December 31, 1191 A.D. Hence we assign 1191 A.D. 
as the date of the Muslim occupation of Delhi. Tliirdly, the 
actual victor is Qu^buddin who won victories for his master 
who in this particular inscription is mentioned merely as the 
Sultan, but in other inscriptions as Mui‘zuddunya-waddin. 
Fourthly, the exact relation of Qutbuddin with his master is 
also recorded. He was initially a slave, tylhJU*, of Mul^ammad 


X In the above-recorded inscription, there are several interesting 
facts to notice: (a) It is the first Persian inscription on any building in 

India, (6) is written as and ^ sa ^, (c) oJl is a doubtful 

word euid has been used in a peculiar sense here. Similarly there is some 
doubt about the last words of the inscription. 

* The text and translation have b^n given by Yazdani in the Epi- 
graphica Indo-Moalemica {EJ,M,) for the year 1911-2. Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 22, (A*SJ,) by J. A. Page has given 
the iniscriptions and their translations. 
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Ghurl but rose to be an Amir and then the commander-in-chief,^ 
and still later Amlr-uUumard of the State. Fifthly, twenty-seven 
idol temples, each of which cost 20 lacs of diUliodU or 4 lacs of 
rupees,* provided material for the mosque. Probably it is an 
over-statement; for the original mosque of Qutibuddin measures 
only 212' east to west and only 150' north to south : and even 
of this a considerable portion is occupied by a courtyard, viz. 
142' by 108', leaving only a space of 20' to 30' on each side for 
the liwdn and the corridors. Most of the pillars of the corridors, 
again, are the remnants of the old temples as suggested by the 
decorations and the human figures, mutilated or intact. Such 
figures as were noticeable and within reach have been altogether 
removed or mutilated : but the work on the cornices or on 
obscure comers has escaped injury. 


The Courtyard. 

The open courtyard, too, has attracted attention of the 
archseologists who have posited the question: was it so open 
at the time of the conquest ? In the Hindu period, it could 
not have been entirely empty; for generally the central area 
of a sacred enclosure is occupied by a shrine or a temple. The 
surmise is supported by the fact that the iron pillar, which should 
otherwise have occupied the absolute centre of the courtyard, 
stands several yards to the west, showing thereby that the 
centre was not available for the implanting of the pillar, 
Mr. Page has indicated the site of the principal Hindu temple in 
his memoir on the Qutb.* 

Mr. Beglar in his article on Delhi in the Archaeological 
Reports, Vol. IV, gives several other interesting facts about the 
courtyard, e.g. its floor is higher than the floor of the corridor, 
because the open area was later on covered by hastily-cut 
irregular flag-stones, in order to hide effectually the traces of 
the demolished Hindu temples. Beneath these flag-stones 
are two layers of well-dressed stones closely set 9^^ and 10^ thick, 
resting on a basis of rubble-stone of enormous dimensions and 
indefinite depth. Beglar had excavations carried on in different 


1 In this connection the inscription on the outer eastern gateway 
may be given: 

♦ y! 

Tr.—^This mosque was built by Qu^buddln Aibak. May God have 
mercy on that slave who prajrs for the faith of that good builder (?). 

2 According to Cunningham; ArchceoU>gical ReporUt Vol. V, a diUhval 
equalled one-fifth of a rupee. 

3 See A,SJ., p. 7, n. 2. 
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parts of the courtyard and also in the corridors to the depth 
of 14' without coming to the bottom of the rubble-stone. He 
found that the two layers of the dressed stone also extended 
throughout the entire area of the maajid and the cloisters. The 
topmost layer of the flag-stones of the courtyard is irregular 
in shape and size, thus leading us to the conclusion that probably 
the setting of the stones was done m haste. Of course, the result 
of the super-imposition of these irregular stones has been to 
raise the level of the courtyard higher than that of the floor 
of the cloister. 


The old Hindu bemains in the mosque. 

As to the question which portions of the maajid are the 
old Hindu remains, the three eminent antiquarians, Cunningham, 
Fergusson and Beglar have expressed sharply different opinions. 
According to Cunningham, except a few pillars, hardly anything 
remains of the Hindu times, l^glar, his assistant, on the other 
hand, thinks that the enclosure walls, outer south gate, east 
gate, and much of the colonnade are survivals from the Hindu 
days. Fergusson is of opinion that the pillars have been re¬ 
arranged after the demolition of the temple. He goes on to say 
that even the enclosure-walls were reset; for the Hindu string 
courses on the walls are covered with ornaments in a Muslim 
fashion and this could not have been done without pulling down 
the walls. The second reason for his conclusion is that the open¬ 
ings in the walls all possess pointed arches which the Hindus 
never used. These must have been set up by pulling down the 
original walls. In support of his contention about the rearrange¬ 
ment of the entire structure, he refers to other mosques in India, 
e.g. the mosques at Qanauj, Dhar, Jaunpur and Atimadabad.^ 
In his opinion the only Hindu remains untouched by the Muslims 
are the two-storeyed pavilions at the angles of the enclosure and 
those behind the screens of the mosque. These alone he main¬ 
tains remain in their original condition. Sir Sayyid Ahmad, the 
talented author of the Athdr-m-Sanddld, holds that except the 
removal of the temples in the central courtyard, the Hindu 
building remained entire and the pillars, and the corridors, and 
the enclosure in general wore not touched by the conquerors.* 
Mr. Page has also contributed to the solution of the question 
by pointing out that the original temple occupied the portion 
of Qutbuddin's mosque, west of the line joining the northern 
and the southern gates of Qutbuddin’s mosque.* 


1 See Fergusson: The Indian Saracenic Architecture, Vol. II, p. 201. 

2 See the Athdr-ua-SanAMd, p. 13. Sir Sayyid quotes the Tdj-uU 

as his authority. 

• See A.8J.f p. 7, n. 2. 
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We are able to establish the following facts on the basis 
of a comparative study of the views expressed by the five 
art-critics on the subject: (a) an inscription states that twenty- 
seven temples were demolished, (6) the first recorded date is 
587 A.H.,' (c) surrounding the enclosure is a large space used 
as an adjunct to the main temple called the Thahirdwara, 
(d) the steps leading to the eastern and northern gates are lower 
than the ground-level of either the corridor or the surroundings 
of the mosque, (e) of the pillars, some are single whilst others are 
set up by placing one on the other; such a setting up is some¬ 
times very imperfectly made, (/) there are traces of a double 
comice near the foot of the walls of the masjid, (g) the floor 
of the courtyard is higher than that of the cloister. 

The conclusions arrived at. 

These facts lead us to the following conclusions :— 

(1) A magnificent temple api)ears to have existed occupying 
most of the courtyard, surrounded by other smaller ones. 
All these were removed immediately after the first conquest of 
the Muslims in 1191 A.D. The floor was beflagged with the 
stone materials obtained from these temples. 

(2) In the corridor, the liwdn, the double-storeyed pavilions 
at the angles or behind the screens, there were other idols within 
or without the sanctums. These sanctums were removed together 
with the idols either in 587 A.H. or at some later date. 

(3) The courtyard was beflagged with stones in order to 
hide all the traces of the temple in the courtyard. Since the 
beflagged stones were not continued in the other parts of the 
building, the level of the courtyard rose higher than that of the 
surrounding corridors. 

(4) The double cornices at the foot of the enclosing walls 
trace the original ^ound-levol, outside the enclosure. 

(5) The horizontal string-courses on the enclosure walls 
indicate their Hindu origin, the Muslim decorations being later 
additions. The lowest part of the walls up to the first Muslim 
decorations had never been pulled down. 

(6) The eastern and southern gateways specially the inner 
portions with the Hindu domes are of Hindu making. The 
outer portions, where the arches occur, were rebuilt by the 
Muslims. The inscriptions also were added at the same time. 

(7) The area outside the enclosure, on one or more sides, 
was full of other temples. These also were demolished, and thus 


I For Horowitz’s remarks about the dates see 1911-2. He 

thinks that the recorded date is wrong and the inscription was put up 

I 

in Iltutmish’s reign and bases his assumption on the phrase itii 
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the number of the demolished temples within and outside the 
enclosure had reached the figure of twenty-seven. 

(8) Some pillars were rearranged, e.g. at the east and south 
gates and those in the Uwdn of the mosque. Others again, 
specially those which show unmutilated human figures, remain 
where they originally existed. 

(9) Under the stress of the war that had continued through¬ 
out the year 1191 A.T)., it was not possible for Qutbuddin to 
overhaul the entire building. He made the necessary alterations 
in order to convert the Thdkttrdiodra into a Jdmi* Masjid, and 
he thus took advantage of the sanctity of the spot. Later on, 
other additions were made, but the pulling down of any portion 
of the mosque was not possible. Hence whatever Hindu structure 
had been assimilated and incorporated in this make-shift Jdmi^ 
Masjidy as it were, has persisted till today. 

(10) Inspired by the iconoclastic zeal rather than by any 
hatred for the Hindu culture, the conqueror took steps to 
demolish only those Hindu decorations that went against his 
religious beliefs. 


The date of the first conquest of Delhi. 

The date 587 A.H. raises several interesting questions. 
The year begins on January 29, 1191 and ends on January 17, 
1192 A.D. Was the Muslim conquest completed in 1191 A.D.? 
The modem historians generally assign a later date. Among 
them, the editor of the Cambrige History of India puts down 
December, 1192 or January, 1193 A.D.^: all others assign a 
still later date. The city called the QiPa-i-Rai Pithaura was 
then captured and henceforth it became the headquarters of 
Qutbuddin. 

Horowitz and Raverty consider 687 A.H. to be a wrong 
date. The former goes so far as to suggest that the inscription 

I 

was put up in Iltutmish’s reign and that the phrase y:l 

‘may God help his helpers ’ quoted above is a prayer for those who 
were alive in Iltutmish’s time. We have not been able to accept 
Horowitz’s suggestion or the date given by the editor of the 
Cambridge History of India for more than one reason. Firstly, 
it would never do to doubt an inscribed date except for valid 
reasons. As to the date under consideration no contemporary 
or immediately following writer has questioned it. Secondly, 
the phrase or points out that Qutbuddin was still 

counted among the distinguished slaves of his master. It was 
only in 1196 A.D. that he was appointed viceroy of Muslim 
dominions in India and from this date the two Arabic synonyms 


1 (7.H./., p. 42. 
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for a ‘ slave * would be dropped. Since they occur in this inscrip- 
tion, it must be dated before 1195 A.D. 

Inscription on the north gateway. 

The Quwat-ul-Islam continued to serve as the gathering 
place of the faithful for Friday prayers for more than a century 
and there are several inscriptions indicating it. Let us take 
them one by one. On the north gateway is written in the first 
line, Biamilldh, SUrah X, verse 26 and the date 

l|C ^ ^ ^ JI AXaju ^ ^ 9 

Tr.—In the year 592 A.H.^ 
and in the second line :— 

Tr.—^This building was undertaken by the high order of 
the exalted Sultan Mu‘izuddunya-waddin Muhamm^ bin Sam, 
the helper of the prince of the Faithful. 

Comments on the inscription. 

The following observations may be made in connection with 
this inscription:— 

(a) The histories tell us that Qutbuddin was appointed 
viceroy in this very year. The grateful Qutbuddin acknowledged 
the suzerainty of his master in this inscription. 

{b) Mu‘izuddln was entitled Sultan-ul-Mua*zzam and enjoyed 
regal power. Qutbuddin ignored in this inscription the elder 
brother who reigned at Firuzkuh in Afghanistan and bore the 
title of Sultan-ul-A‘zam. Both the brothers were called the 
helpers of the Amir of the Faithful. This joint rule of the two 
brothers—one staying at the Afghan capital and the other going 
forth in the east and the west in quest of new conquests—is a 
rare instance in Muslim history. 

The inscription on the central arch. 

*On the central arch of the facade of the mosque over¬ 
looking the courtyard is an inscription much of which is not 
readable. Still the following is clearly discernible :— 

1 The Hijri year 592 begins on December 6, 1195 and ends on 
November 23,1196 A.D, 

2 See Thomas ; The Chronicles of the PcUhdn Kings of Delhi, 
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Tr.—^The date, 20th ^u^Uqa*da, 594 A.H. (=September, 
1198 A.D.). 

Raverty suggests the date to be that of completion of the 
mosque just as 592 A.H. (1196 A.D.) was to him of its 
commencement. This suggestion has not been generally 
accepted, for the mosque as pointed out by Horrowitz could 
not be completed even thirty years later. Nor was it commenced 
as we have seen in 592 A.H. 

The significance of the date. 

What the date 594 A.H. suggests is the putting up of th# 
screens. Without the screens, the mosque lacjied in loftiness 
and grandeur; also the worshippers even in the liwdn were not 
sufficiently protected against wind, rain, or heat. The screens 
moreover lessened the amount of light that penetrated into the 
interior of the covered mosque, and gave a soothing relief to the 
Muslim votaries against the glare of the tropical sun. 

The screens. 

The screens consist of three large arches and eight small, 
the large measuring 22' wide or 24' wide and 53' high, and the 
small, half of these dimensions. The walls of the screens project 
into the air much beyond the roof. They have received very high 
praise from the artists and archaeologists. Firstly, here we see 
the earliest arches. These were, no doubt, put up by the Hindu 
artists but under Muslim direction. Havell asserts that the 
Hindus were not unaware of the main features of an arch and 
that if on any previous occasion an arch was not built at Delhi, 
it was not due to ignorance of architectural principles on the 
part of the Hindu craftsman but because a stone beam and 
bracket opening was as serviceable as an arch and in Delhi 
stone of good quality was available in such a plenty that no 
recourse need have been taken to any other device than that 
of the beam and bracket. 

The arches of the masjid. 

Havell also points out that Qutbuddin was not guided by 
any assthetic sense in building these arches but by a religious 
consideration ; for to a Muslim an arch was an emblem of their 
reUgion. It may be pointed out that these first arches of the 
Quwat-ul-Iblftm are not true arches, because they do not 
bontain any key-stone, nor are the arches formed of stones with 
unequal e^es. The arches of the Qiiwat are false arches 
and have been formed by the cutting of beams in such a way 
as to leave an opening. The two accompanying sketches bring 
out the point clearly. Figure I illustrates a true arch, the 
coping-stone is the central key-stone. Key-stone CDdc and 
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the other stone pieces have unequal edges, e.g. -4J5, BCt CD and 
DE^ in a true arch, is greater in length than ah, 6c, cd or de. 
The whole weight of the stones falls on the walls X and Y. 



Fig. I. 



Fig. II. 
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Kg. II illustrates a false arch. The beams ABba, BOcb, 
GDdCy DEed are separate pieces of stone well-embedded in the 
side-wall X. The beams are different in length and have been 
cut at the end 6c, cd, and de in such a way as to form together 
half an arch. On the other side, other stone beams A'B'Va, 
BV'c'b\ C'D'd'c\ and D'E'e'd' form a similar opening. The 
two openings together form a full arch. It will be seen that 
the Figure I illustrates an architectural device while the Figure 
II is nothing but the placing of several brackets one upon another. 
The arches of the Quwat, though false, are first of their kind 
as built in Delhi and probably in India. 


QutbuddIn’s lofty conception. 

Secondly, the larger screens are lofty, 53' high and 22' or 24' 
wide. It is a bold attempt and at once marks out the builder 
as a daring experimentalist in the science of mediaeval engineer¬ 
ing. As Beglar says, ‘ the high front wall out of all proportion 
to everything else, is the great feature of the maajid and represents 
immense physical power capable of achieving mighty results 
In the erection of these high screens, Qutbuddin was undoubtedly 
animated by higher considerations. He pulled down some of 
the lofty temples in order to erect a mosque instead ; but at the 
same time he would not allow the mosque’s being belittled 
in the popular mind which had long looked upon the Thdkurdwdra 
as a splendid and magnificent piece of art; hence he built these 
lofty screens to impress the vanquished with the majesty and 
might of Islam; In fact, these screens served as the Thdkur- 
d'ivdra'a befitting successor and substitute. 

Thirdly, the whole facade is exquisitely carved, not in 
human or animal figures ; for IslSm, as a creed, is opposed to 
the Hindu doctrine of anthropomorphism. The carving consists 
in scrolls or curved lines of geometrical or foliated design. In 
Marshall’s words,^ ‘ It would be hard to imagine carvings more 
superbly ornate than these which enrich its facade : band on 
band of sacred texts, their Tughrd characters entwined with 
curling leaves and sinuous tendrils side by side with fioral scrolls 
and fiowing arabesques or geometrical traceries of surpassing 
richness ’. It is an exquisite piece of art and has nowhere else 
been surpassed. Such inimitable carving was possible in India 
only : for it was the happy result of the efforts of the combined 
Hindu-Muslim genius that had assimilated in harmonious 
proportions the Hindu richness of details and the Muslim 
arabesque designs and developed a unique style of carving 
essentially Indian in character. 


The Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 676. 
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Qu^BUDDIn’S character as ILLtJSTRATED BY THE 
QOwat-txl-IslIm. 

There is a majesty in Qutbiiddin’s character which is best 
illustrated by his monuments. As depicted in the Persian 
histories, he passed most of his career under his master’s guidance 
and in the capacity of a commander-in-chief or viceroy. He 
is credited with a sense of devoted loyalty and submission to 
his master, Muhammad Ghuri. His short career as king from 
1206 to 1210 A.D. does not bring out the true nobility of 
his character. It is only when we supplement our knowledge 
of him by the study of his monuments that we are able to bring 
his character and i)ersonality into full relief. Above all, the 
Quwat-ul-Islam and the Qutb minar approve of him as a states¬ 
man. Let us recount the conclusions we arrive at on a study 
of his monuments :— 

(а) Qutbuddin had allowed as much of the Hindu enclosure 
and other Hindu details to remain as he could. If he had desired 
the complete demolition of the Thakurdwdra, it might have been 
carried out.^ 

(б) In place of the lofty vimdima of the Hindu shrines, 
he put up the lofty screens. 

(c) In place of the elaborate decorations of a Hindu wall, 
he put up the equally ornate ornamentations on the screens. 

(d) In order to capture further the imagination of the 
cultured Hindus, he began to build the Qutb pillar.^ 

Thus the Quwat-ul-Islam and the Qutb minar make him 
out to be a statesman who stressed and stimulated what was 
best and beautiful in Hindu culture, by the acceptance of some 
of the Hindu architectural excellences. Both the buildings 
were built under the superintendence of one and the same person, 
namely, Fadl bin Abu’l Hawaii.® His desire of propitiating 
his Hindu subjects is also discernible in his bilingual coins,^ 
appointment of a Hindu governor, Kaula, at Ajmer, and permit¬ 
ting the Yogmaya temple in the neighbourhood to exist.® As 
viceroy and later on as Sultan of North India, he concentrated 
his attention on subduing and winning over his people, and his 
two titles, lakhkiish, the Idller of lacs (in battle) and lakhbakhahj 
the giver of lacs in charity, indicate his attitude towards his 


^ The temple demolition in Vijayanager is in point. It W8is so 
thoroughly destroyed that hardly any vestige remains of its former 
grandeur. 

2 A separate article has been published in the U.P, Historical Journal, 
1937, on ‘ The Qutb minar—its architecture and history \ 

8 The full inscription as seen on the Quwat is 

% (JU^ ^ 

* See Thomas : The Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Delhi, 

8 The tra<htion is that it has been existing from the pre-Muslim days. 
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subjects. The Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri speaks of his love for generosity 
which in the first stage had taken the form of bestowal of gold 
and other wealth on the needybut later developed into the 
nobler virtue of appreciating his people’s culture. Although 
originally a slave, he had been able to acquire one other virtue : 
he was well-versed in the Quran and it was his literacy that 
distinguished him from his Ghurl masters. He showed a love 
for learning by putting up the Quranic texts in the Kufic or 
Tughrd characWs. It would not perhaps be too much to saj^ 
that without Qutbuddin India could not have possessed the 
exquisitely carved facade of the Quwat-ul-Isl&m or the massive 
Qiiib minar. 

The extensions to the Masjid in Ilttttmish's time. 

Shamsuddin Iltutmish also made additions to the mosque. 
In the Cambridge History of India^ Plate III, or in Mr. Page’s 
memoir may be seen the relation of Iltutmish’s additions to the 
original Quwat-ul-IslSm. It i^ill be noticed that the building 
was extended in three directions, north, south, and east, and the 
enclosure * now included the Qutb minar. The size of the mosque 
was now 230' east to west, and 370' north to south, so that its 
total area was nearly three times what it had been in Qutb- 
uddln’s time. The date of the extensions is recorded on the 
left pillar of the southern central arch :— 

ifc ^ i 

‘ in the months of the year 627 A.H. = 1229-30 A.D.’ Iltutmish’s 
additions to the Qutb minar are said to be coeval with those 
made to the mosque. Iltutmish belonged to Qutbuddin’s 
school of thought and followed in the footsteps of his predecessor.® 
He completed the Qutb minar and extended the Quwat-ul- 
Islam. The exquisite decorations of the walls made under his 
orders could only be matched by Qutbuddin’s fine work. If 
his tomb be one of his works, as is likely, this will also illustrate 
Iltutmish’s love for ornamentation. A tomb with such ornate 
carvings is not to be met with in the whole of North India.^ 


1 See the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl in Elliot and Dowson: History of India, 
Vol.n,p. 299. 

2 'V^ich no longer exists except towards the south. 

2 Amir Khusrau’s praise of the Indian artists may be read in 
Dr. Mirza's Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, p. 97. A portion may be 
quoted here: ‘ the stone carvers of Hind who shamed even Farh&d 
mth their skill in stone-work, rendered the faces of the stones so smooth 
bhat imcigination itself would slip on them. The masons of Delhi who 
considered even NumAn-i-Mundhir to be a mere block-head in the art of 
building—joined stones with stone in such a manner that the fancy of 
a Rhazes could not penetrate their joints.* 

^ In the south, Ibr&him Rauda at Bij&pur has been even more 
elaborately ornamented. 
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AlIuddik’s extensions. 

'Alauddin too is connected with the mosque. As ‘Ala’s 
works have been discussed elsewhere/ we shall content ourselves 
here with briefly mentioning his contributions to the embellish¬ 
ment of the masjid :— 

(а) He increased the size of the mosque towards the north 
and the east, so that it measured now 385' east to west and full 
700' north to south. As would be clear from the sketch,* 
Qutbuddin’s mosque would be about one-ninth and Iltutmish’s 
one-third of the total area. The scheme, however, was never 
brought to completion and after ‘Ala’s illness in 1311 A.D., it 
was abandoned for good. 

(б) Whilst Qutbuddin and Iltutmish paid scrupulous regard 
to the proportion and symmetry of form, ‘Ala either owing to 
his ignorance of the essential features of the Muslim architecture,* 
or owing to his vanity disregarded these considerations. The 
mosque was extended only towards the north and the east, and 
the covered portions (liwdn) on the north side were made loftier 
than those of Qutbuddin or Iltutmish. 

(c) The unfinished minar had a high plinth, a circumference 
at the bottom of 275' and been carried to the height of 75'. If 
completed it would have reached 600' in height and dwarfed 
all other buildings in its neighbourhood. 

{d) The ‘Ala’i Darwdza was to serve as the southern entrance 
to the mosque. It is very likely that ‘Ala commenced the exten¬ 
sions with the building of this entrance. It is thrice dated 
15th Shaunvdl, 710 A.H. (7th March, 1310 A.D.). The other 
portions were built either in this year or in the following. ‘Ala’i 
Darwdza is profusely inscribed and elaborately carved in the 
lower portions of the walls. Higher up, it looks barren from 
inside. The dome, too, from not being full, is only partly seen 
from the ground. The inscriptions are of inestimable value 
and enable students of Indian History to correct some of the 
popular misconceptions about AlSuddln’s character and reign. 

The later history of the QOwat. 

Ala died in 1317 A.D. and so his vast projects with him. 
Tughluq Shah transferred the capital to Tughluq&bad and Firuz 
Tughluq to Rruzabad; and the later princes down to Shah Jahan 
resided in parts of Delhi other than the Qiba-i-Bai Pithaura. 
Still the oldest Muslim Delhi existed, nay, even flourished till 
almost the end of Akbar’s reign.* Thus it appears that the 

1 See Calcutta Review, Vol. 64, No. 1, July, 1937. 

* C.HJ„ Plate III. * He was illiterate. 

4 Adham S^h&ii cuid Shamsuddln Atkah ]^h&n*s tombs are in the 
neighbourhood; the Qu^b min&r was repaired by Firuz Tughluq and 
Sikandar LudI, and B&bur visited the buildings. All this shows that the 
region had still some political significance. 
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Qdwat-ul-IslSiin must have played an important part in the 
social life of the Muslims and served as a meeting-place of the 
Faithful on Fridays. It was only with the foundation of Shah- 
jahanabad and the building of the great red Jdmi^ maajid near 
the fort that the Quwat began to suffer neglect. Now it is 
an object of academic and archaeological interest rather than 
a place for the Muslim worshippers, though in its vicinity there 
resides a respectable population of the Muslims. 

Conclusion. 

We may fitly close the present study of the Quwat^ul# 
Islam by briefly indicating its importance in Indian History. 
This mosque is a landmark, representing, the ushering in of a 
new era in Indian culture and politics alike. Culturally, it marks 
the happy fusion of the two building traditions—^Hindu and 
Muslim—and leads to a vigorous cultivation of architecture as 
a science and art. The Hindu richness and elaboration of detail 
combined to Muslim love for symmetry and simplicity produced 
what may be designated as an Indian style of architecture. 
And this style marks off the Muslim buildings of India from the 
other Saracenic buildings of the world. The personality element 
is the distinguishing feature of Indian monuments; and it is due 
to Hindu art traditions. In fact, the Quwat-ul-Islam is a 
harbinger that proclaimed in the twelfth century the advent 
of a force which working under the indigenous inspiration and 
stimulus produced such masterpieces as the Taj and 
Shfthjahanabad in the seventeenth century which superficial 
art-critics mistrusting Indian genius, feel disposed to attribute 
to foreign inspiration. Such a criticism is at once unhistorical 
and mischievous. Politically, the Quwat-ul-Islam expresses 
and symbolizes the might and majesty of Islam that had been 
able to conquer Hindustan. And thus the mosque may be taken 
to mean literally an announcement, in brick and mortar, of the 
change of government. It closes the one and starts the other 
era: the Rajput supremacy ‘ yields place ’ to the Muslim 
domination. 

In this connection, a word may be added by way of comment 
on the Muslim policy of temple demolition. Inspired by the 
monotheistic conception of God and hatred for idolatry, the 
Muslim conquerors could not have approved of the religion of the 
vanquished, which appeared to them as diametrically opposed 
to their own creed. The wars in the Middle Ages were waged 
i^ behalf of religion: at any rate, religious sentiment was 
exploited. And hence, the entire undertaking, a Crusade as 
it was given out to be, would have looked meaningless, if the 
conquerors had left the temples—citadels of Hindu religion— 
intact and undemolished. Hence the temple demolition invari¬ 
ably marks .a Muslim conquest. It is the victor’s disapproval 
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of the vanquished*s religion. Nothing beyond it. Intelligent 
Muslim princes always appreciated the ideals and traditions of 
Hindu culture ; allowed Hindu masons a free hand in following 
and enriching their art traditions and fashions so long as they did 
not tread on Islamic coms.^ In fact, they did not let go art 
and culture before religious obsessions and dogmas. And 
this catholic appreciation of the inherent beauties and excellence 
of Hindu culture—a fact generally ignored by students of 
Indian History—^is primarily responsible for the vigorous ebulli¬ 
tion of the spirit that sustains India’s claim to the suzerainty 
of thought in the Mediaeval World The Qflwat-ul-Islfim 
simply marks the beginnings of this cultural enrichment. The 
religious policy of the Muslim princes should not vitiate our 
estimate of them as the appreciators of Hindu culture. 

Finally, we may state that the Quwat-ul-Islftm is histori¬ 
cally important for the additional reason that it is the result of 
the efforts of three important rulers of Mediaeval India— 
Qutbuddin, Iltutmish, and ‘Alauddin, who, perhaps, regarded 
it as a matter of privilege to be able to contribute to its building 
and development. And this mosque served as a meeting-place 
for the Faithful till the building of Shahjahanabad and the 
Jdmi* masjid in the vicinity of the fort in the seventeenth 
century. Hence the Quwat-ul-Islam represents and unfolds 
the history of five centuries of Muslim rule beginning with the 
establishment of the Slave dynasty in India. 


1 The monuments at Delhi, Agra, and Ahmsdabad, in particular, 
serve as an illustration. 

2 Jaunpiir was regarded as the ShTraz of India. India boasted of 
several cultural movements, e.g. sufiani, bhaktl cult, etc. 
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Preface. 

• Messrs. Bor and Pawsey have done me the honour to ask 
me to write a foreword to their dictionary. The only qualifica¬ 
tion that I possess is that I studied Serna before they did and 
was the first perhaps to reduce that language to writing. It 
may be taken with confidence that in this dictionary the two 
collaborators have corrected many of the mistakes of my earlier 
vocabulary, and that where they differ from me they are more 
likely to be right than I was. Apart from that, the information 
they give is far fuller than mine and they may be said to have 
clear^ a bridle path where I wandered in the jungle. In one 
thing I feel certain that the three of us are agreed and that 
is in our affection and respect for the most attractive, if at 
times exasperatingly wayward and vocal tribe which speaks the 
rather hybrid language that we set ourselves to learn in the Serna 
country, a language deficient in number and deficient in person 
but cursed with tones ingeniously varied to suit the varying 
shades of meaning attaching to otherwise identical words. The 
Serna Nagas started as a tribe from small beginnings but within 
the last hundred years have extended their culture and language 
very widely in the Naga Hills and to the east of them, and it 
seems likely that in the future it will be one of the most im- 
portant of the many languages in what is probably the most 
polyglot area known to the world. 

J. H. Hutton. 
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iNTRODtrCTION. 

Dr. Hutton has generously said in his preface to our 
vocabulary that we have built a bridle path where he wandered 
in the jungle. We would prefer the simile that we have 
tried to erect an edifice upon foundations well and truly 
laid by Dr. Hutton himself. Our diJQficulties in learning 
the Serna Naga language were greatl}^ lessened by the fact 
that the language had already been reduced to writing and 
that a grammar and vocabulary were in existence. 

There is little to be said about the vocabulary itself. II is 
the result of the lists drawn up by us when learning the 
language and in our subsequent dealings with the tribe. The 
system of transliteration adopted by Dr. Hutton in his grammar 
has been used. This is not ideal in that the sound which is 
represented by u would have been more intelligible to philologists 
had it been written as the German o, a sound which it closely 
resembles. In the Naga Hills, at any rate, this symbol is always 
used to represent the German o with umlaut, even in the 
transliteration of the Angami and other Naga languages, and 
we see no reason why we should depart from the local usage. 

N. L. Bor. 

C. R. Pawsey. 
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Vocabulary 


A 

a, laki, 

abandon, to, phevelo, 
abdomen, apfo, 
abhor, to, mitilo; zhunshimoi, 
abide, to, ngvlo; alo. 
able, . .’lunani (suffixed to 
verb root), 

abomination, ghile ketseshi, 
abode, aki; apfu; nagamipfu, 
abound, kuthomo ani. 
about, *ho (postposition); 
hulao-hilao (adv.); (—of 

numerals) -a, about five= 
pongua. 

^bove, kungu; aahou ; (—and 
below) ahu apeu, 
abreast, to go, puthuthashi 
chelo. 

abscond, to, povelo; (—with) 
pfejiovelo, 
absent, kaha. 

absurd, kogozumi ^taa; 

koghiizumi Hsa, 
abundance, kuthomo ani, 
abuse, atsa allokesa pilo; 
atsa'kesa pilo; allomi pilo; 
sakiyilo, 
accept, to, lulo, 
accidentally, ^mtano (lit. not 
knowing). 

accompany, to, ^sasil wulo; 
^sasii wovelo. 

accomplish, to, (—a work) 
akumla laki shikhavelo, 
account, kephi, 
accumulate, akhwoshivetsillo; 
khutsiilo, 

accurate, kucho kucho, 
accursed, ghapio * (Mokok- 
chung); ketseski (Kohima) 
(used of articles or food that 


may not be touched or 
eaten). 

accuse, to, ngukulo, 
ache, siiani (is paining), 
acid, khempoi; khumbai; 

kemboi (taste), 
acorn, apiti, 
acquaint, to, pitsiUo, 
acquaintance, ikitimi, 
acquire, to, iiululo. 
act maliciously, to, akhe 
kiisiivesulo, 
active, akumthu, 
add, to, (—spoils together in 
one pool) alelu kukhalo, alelu 
akivoshilo. 

adjacent, aughu; kumungu; 
^vilo; 'loo, 

'admonish, to, kiitaulo, 
adopt, to, allozhelo, 
adultery, to commit, timi'- 
nipvu'vilo nipvughaj^ulo, 
advance, to, athegheshilo, 
adversary, (enemy) aghiimi. 
adze, amkeh, 
afar, kuahua; aghacheu, 
affectionate, (husband wife) 
pama akimianipvu kwokhiike, 
affliction, agheme. 
affray, kicheghi, 
afoot, to go, akupuno ala chelo, 
afraid, to be, miiaalo, 
after, Hhiu; Hhiuno, 
afterbirth, amonhya, 
afternoon, avelao. 
afterwards, athiuno; hipa* 
thiu; tipathiu; paahelino, 
again, efaghe; itaghi; kutou^ 
ghi, 

against, (he is—me) parui VUm 
all(moikey pana i'lao kumoike. 
age, o'puno ampeh kizhehi aheva 
kya ? (what is your age ?) 


* ghapiu<Ct€gh(ttTiif pi-u = that which is devoted to the tcghafniy 
earth spirits, ketseshe is applied to animals that die unnatural deaths.— 


J.H.H. 
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agree, to, allopilo; kumtsalo; 
(we shan’t be able to agree) 
kichi pimla, 

aim, to, mizhizhulo ; meghe- 
zhulo, 

air, amuihu, 
alarm, to, miisalo, 
alder tree, littisii, 
alien, (Serna from another 
village) inami ; (trans¬ 
frontier) ttLshomi. 
alike, aphiphi, 
alive, j^mni, 

all, kumtsii ; akuchopu; (all 
the villagers) aim, 
alone, 'likhi, 
along with, 'aaaii, 
aloud, to speak, ighwono atsa 
pilo, 

alter, kililulo, 

alternately, kilzoku-kUzoli; 
kivetsiighu, 

always, allokuthu; toaillo; 
pulhapughu, 

ambush, to, aghukugotsiilo 
(K.) ; itaiialo (M.). 
among, 'dolo, 

ancestors, aaii; apuaaii; 

kaghelomi; kaghekichimi, 
ancestral land, aaii lu, 
ancient, akha. 

Angami, taiingimi, 
anger, to (tr.), pamdo ahi 
keghidelo, 

^ngry, to be, amelo iddo ; 
ktdoghwulo. 

animal, akinu ; (wild— ) tugha 
kinu (E.); tug^ kini (W.). 
ankle, alounhye, 
annoyance, to give, keghe- 
meilo; piimh; pnmlo, 
annoyance, aUomogha, 
another, keiao, 

gnt, alhache ; (black—) 
ashukhu ; (red—) cUiail ; 
(white— ) alhakhu; (white— 
willed) aUiu; (large—) 
satughiipu. 


antagonistic, (he is—to me) 
pam Vlao kumoi. 

Ao, cholimi. 
apart, kiithiitha, 
apartment, (front—) kalaobo ; 
(middle—) amphokibo; 

(back—) aktiaaobo. These 
are the divisions of the Serna 
house. 

apiece, Juki laki, 
appetite, miizthi, 
applaud, to, aou kuhdo, ^ 
apron, (ordinary—) ashola ; 
(small double) akecheki; 
(with dog’s hair and cowries) 
lapucho; (large, with 
cowries) aminikedah; (gen. 
term) amini. 

arise, to, ithoulo; ithulo; 

(—from bed) icholo. 
arm, cmu ; (fore—) aomhi ; 

(upper—) aoumlo, 
armlet, (ivory—) akahaghi; 

(pewter—) akaa; akeaa, 
armpit, achiahekoh; akicheko. 

(N.B.—The same as word for 
- shade but here the “ che ” is 
markedly accented.) 
around, 'ho, 
arouse, to, kedalo, 
arrest, to, keghalo, 
arrive, to, tohlo, 
arrow, aliwoh; alighoti, 
artful, amiikiikinimi, 
article, anhyemogha laki, 
ascend, to, ekwovelo; kwovelo, 
ash, ayevu, 

ask, to, inzhvlo; inyido, 
ask for, to, kvh; (—price of' 
stolen goo^ frohi thief) apulo 
kulo, 

aslant, kughoh, 
asleep, ziiani (is sleeping), 
assault, to, kicheghih, 
assemble, to, aA;Au;o«&{!o; (—, 
of persons) kuhdo, 
at once, mtazzii, 
attention, to pay, akeviahi 
kumaiilulo. 
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aunt, (father’s sister) ani; 

(mother’s sister) am, 
autumn, tekhiighulo, 
await, to, khealo. 
awake, to, ida ithoughilo. 
awe, milsa (fear), 
axe, amoghu; (wooden haft- 
ed—) aztha kohi ; (iron hafted 
—) aiyingussah. 

B 

baby, anga, 

bachelor, apumi; chimemi 
(one who lives alone), 
back, akiche; (—side) aaiibo; 

(—to front) hiddao shi. 
backdoor, akiiasa; akusaaki; 
akilaaa kikha, 

backwards, to go, sholeuno 
ihvelo; ahoteuno ilovelo, 
bacon, awoahi. 
bad, allokeaah. 

badger, (ferret-badger) kha- 
uwOy awoaho, 
baggage, anhyemoga, 
balance, ala (remainder), 
bald, akiitau ipi piva; akiitau- 
^aa kaha (he is bald), 
bamboo, (single—) aichi; 

(large—, for chungas) apo ; 
(thick-walled—) ahuti ; 
awuti; (tengal—) akau ; 
(small—) amah, ahehubo ; 
(small—, with close nodes) 
antibo; (very thin-walled—) 
akulu; (—tube for holding 
pipe water) ayihu; (—shoots 
for food) akhuthu; (deco¬ 
rated—, erected after genna) 
aghiiza, 

bandage, to, taiighavelo. 
bang, aghugha. 
bar, to, khavelo. 


bar, akadu. 

barber, akiitauahikiu [lit. the 
one who (kuu) makes {ahi) 
the head (akiitau)]. 
bare, kumaa. 
barefaced, kuzhomoi. 
bark (of tree), aaiikoza; akoza 
(K.); akwola, akwoza (M.). 
bark, to, eghalo; (—to drive 
off strangers) nughealo; 
(—when hunting game) aahi 
puthualo, 

barking deer, a ahe.* 
barrel of gun, alika-hu. 
barter, to, alhi ahi kidivelo. 
bashful, kuzhova (he is 
ashamed). 

basin, akhu; kolami 'khu. 
bask, to, (—in sun) tsukhinhye 
poghalo; (—beside fire) ami 
* poghalo. 

basket, (—for carrying wood) 
amtho; (—for measuring rice 
to pay off debts) akunaauliy 
aktvopfu; (flat—) aahoghi; 
(—holding 1 seer rice) ataiithd; 
(—for clothes, cotton, etc.) 
akhau; (—made from portion 
of one bamlx>o, the bamboo 
being split to the node which 
forms the base) akhutukho; 
(—for string of eggs) akdghdy 
avukdghd ; (—for measuring 
rations) akeli, aaiipe (one 
day), kelivu (two days); 
(joppa) akhwo; (big duU) 
abi; (small duli) aauli. 
bastard, thekanu. 
bat, aahu~kha. 
bathe, to, azil kuchulo. 
battle, aghiikheki; aghilkighi. 
Bauhinia tree, pahakupvu* 
aiibo. 

be, to, alo. 


* I think ashe is also used for four-footed game in general and is 
possibly identical with aahi =» “ meat ”; the barking deer (Cervulua 
muntjctc) is probably the commonest form of four-footed game there is in 
the Serna coimtry.-*^. H. H. • 
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bead, ati, achi; (blue—) mhi- 
ketsii; (large red— )achikuhu; 
(small red—) chizhukukupu; 
achuwohikhu; (maroon—) 

achu%, acMchui; (yellow—) 
anyila; (white—) aahoghi; 
aahughu. 
beak, akichi, 

beam, (roof tree) aketaii; 
(—for sides of roof) akazo, 
akhikha, 

bean, ayikhu; allothi; ketsu- 
thi; akyekhu; akyekhi; kuuti; 
ayikhu cooked is called 
(iMonhye, 

bear, ava, 

beard, amkhumhi (chin hair), 
beast, akenu, 

beat, to, helo; bulo; (—with 
flat of hand) dahelo; (—with 
flst) aouaii helo ; koolo. 
beautiful, azhukevi, 
beckon, to, (—with finger) 
aouloti kuhilo; (—with hand) 
aou kuhilo, 

become, to, ahiuvelo; (to 
turn into a tiger) angahu 
Iholo; miviulo, 

bed, alipa; (chief’s—) apulo- 
^lipa, 

bee, akhi, 
beef, amiahiahi, 

before, (of place) azu; (of 
time) Jdighe; tipaughiilolo, 
beg, to, taoholo; itaii taohoh, 
beggar, ketaohomi; kukuchumi, 
begin, to, aahenyelo; (cultiva¬ 
tion, to line up to—) 
apetha akeilo; (will—) atuaho 
thuni. 

beginning, aahenhye. 
begone, to, povelo, 
behead, to, ipfulo; akutail 
""lulo; (after another man has 
speared) atsuvU lulo, 
behind, Hhiu used as a sufiSx; 

(—the house) akuaaao. 
behold, to, zhulo; hizhulo. 


belch, to, pokoaulo; (hiccup 
s muchul^lo). 
bellow, to, eghalo. 
bellows, amikufupu, 
bellows, to blow, amifulo. 
belly, apfo. 
bellyache, apfo silani. 
beloved, kwokukemi; allo^ 
zhepu. 

below, 'khwo (used as a sufiSx). 
belt, apfokha; (—for dao) 

aaiiki; (—for monev) 

ghakabo, * 

bend, to, aiUctudholo; pighek- 
woholo; (—spear blade on 
stone) ahokwdholo (E.S.); 
(—body backwards and for¬ 
wards) ikutku ahilo; (—body 
from side to side) kulo kill 
ahilo, 

bend down, to, itaakhulo; 
(—to go through jungle) 
ipulOy ipfulo, 
bent, miiziimoi, 
best, akiveo; allokeo, 
bet, to, thapilo (Assamese) ; 
. ame kiilo, 
betray, to, atheahilo, 

better, 'ye . kevi (luato 

is better than Inzhevi; Inzhe- 
viye luato kevi or pavi), 
between, 'mtala; (average) 
'mtau, 

beware, to, ahitaaahiahilo, 
big, kizhe; akizhe; (—in 

stature) aahighiilho, 
bind, to, (—with cane) 
taiighalo ; (—round and round 
with rope) phedalo; (—animal 
to a post) tauivelo. 
birch tree, yepaail, 
birdlime, ghoghotha. 
birdnest, aghaopuaii. 
bite, to, mikitaiilo; mikilo; 
(kill by biting, tiger) taiilo; 
{ —, of snakes) miighiilo; 
(—, of pigs) taalo. 
bite, a, (mosquito—) amiVku ; 
(leech—) aive^ku. 
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bitter, kumtsa; humteai, 
bitter (in mind), amelo 
pughapu; amdo ghaJuipu, 
black, daiibui; tsiihui, 
blackberry, yevuitibo, 
blacksmith, akiyekemmi, 
bladder, akachebo. 
blame, to, atsa'kesa pilo; (I 
am not to blame) khukipini 
kumoi, Ihokipini kumoi. 
blank, kumsa, 
blaze, amikughukhu, 
bleat, to, anyth ghughaahilo, 
blindman, anhyeti kerichemi; 
(blind with cataract) anhyeti 
deke. 

blister, aviputad. 
blister, to, cholo; taolo. 
blockhead, kogozumi kncho; 

koghuzumi kncho, 
blood, azhi; (clots of—) 
aikichemokoh, 

bloom (flower), akhaknpn; 
akupu; akupfu; aMikamonu 
(usually of any flower used 
as ornament), 
blow, (n.), akihe helo, 
blow, to, ( — on hands) aou 
fupululo; (— on food to cool) 
fukiimukulo; (— a Are up into 
smoke) ami photo, 
blow, to, (wind — s down tree, 
house) fulavetaiilo; (— over, 
basket) fulevetaiUo; (wind 
—8 down crops) ghavetaiilo, 
blue, akutau, 

bluebottle fly, ayela; agela, 
blunder, kumaurmim; kogho- 
choiva; (he has blundered) 
kumaiimavia (M.). 
blunt, taoghamo (K.); taii- 
,ghamoi (M.). 

blush, huchnhulo (to become 
red). 

boar, aliu; ali. 
boast, to, akekuza ahilo, 
boaster, akekuza kichemi. 
boat, aahu kha ; aahu khaku. 
boatman, aahukha pekeghumi. 


body, apiy apeampiu. 
boil, to, (—water) azii pululo; 

(—^ggs) belo; (—meat) 

bekhilholo, 

boils, (large) amiahe, miahita; 

(small) upah. 
boka (fish), anyipu, 
bold, muaamoikemi, 
bone, aghn (E.S.); aghi (W.S.); 
aahighi, 

book, kaku; (pile of books) 
kakuda (L.). cf. Angami. 
borrow, to, tipilo(L,). 

cf. Angami. 

both, kini kuzho; (they) 
pama, kuma, 

bother, to, allomoghataulo; 

aghemetaiilo; punalo, 
bottom, (body) aaubo; (of 
river) azualo, 
boulder, atholAu, 
boundary, (vertical) agho thu; 
(horizontal) aghapi, (cf. 
fence, aghoJthu,) 
boundary, to lay a, zhove^ 
taiilo, 

bow, alika; aaiilika; keaulika. 
bowels, akeghi; akive, 
bowl, akhu, 

boy, itimi; apumi; aputhetkemi, 
bracelet, asapu, 
brain, afcfeo; (figurative) 
amelo, 

bramble, aaahu, 
branch, alloka, aaukiigha, 
brass, aaapui, 
brave, pa'melo kizhe, 
bread, aaho, 

break, to, (—general word) 
aiichevelo; (—used of long 
things) vechelo, vechevelo; 
(—by hitting) AepoveiOjAe^Aa- 
velo; (—genna) a^hini 

khathah; (—word) ataa 
phevelo; (—by throwing 

down) vephovdo; (—stones) 
athu kubolo; (—off fruit) 
akhaii^olo; (—off heads of 
millet) aiithalo; (—down, by 
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cattle) nilavetsiilo, kwohve- 
taiilo; (—with foot or leg) 
pvihcLchevelo, nyechevelo, 
break (into), ichevdo, 
breast, ahechi, 

breast plate, (dancing) 
aghuhu. 

breathe, to, athuthu shilo. 
breeze, amulhu, 
brethren, (man speaking) 
ataziimi; (woman speaking) 
aphelimi. 

brew, to, azhi belo; (brew 
and keep) azhi beaghilo. 
bridge, akupu, 
bring, to, sughelo; pfeghelo; 

pfeghetsiilo; (lead) saghelo. 
broad, akizhelao, 
broken, is, khapove, shipsava, 
kuUava (E.S.). 

brother, (elder—) amu; 
(younger—) atukilzU ; (—and 
sister) apachepfu. 
brown, hucKuhi, 
brush, amiigho; (house—) 
akikukupu, 

brush, to, amiighono khevelo; 
(—boots) akupukho khevelo ; 
(—hair back) aaa nuputulo; 
(—^hair down) asa kunulo, 
bubble, azukiimla, 
bud, amuzii, 

buffalo, adi; (wild—) agha- 
lelz • 

bug, akuhu. 

bulbul (Molpastes) amduh, 
bullet, alikati, maahehuti, 
bundle, (—of &ewood) aavTlu; 

(—of beans, etc.) apa, 
burden, aktvoh, 
burial place, akumokukho, 
burier, akumokeshu. 
burn, to, (intr.) pitilo. 

4>urn, to, (tr.) pitivetsiilo; (set 
fire to, to ignite) amishUo; 

(—one’s self) kwoh; 

( —fields, house) khuveh, 
khuvetsiilo; (—^jungle) 


muhalOy mugholoy moghovelo ; 
(—cheaps of rubbish) ku^alo. 
bury, to, khiooivelo, 
burst, to, nipa wolo (used of 
eggs bursting), 
bush, aaiipb, 

busy, akumla kuthomo ani 
(there is much work), 
butt (of gun), mashehusiiboki, 
butterfly, amimi, 
buttocks, asubo, 
buy, to, khiilo, 

by and by, tipathouno; itouito. 
bypath (for ambush), aghii- 
gotsiila, 

C 

cackle, to, eghalo. 
cage, avupukokepfu. 
calamity, ahakesah (possessive 
pronoun must be prefixed), 
calculate, to, philo. 
calf, amishiti, 
calf (of leg), apite, 
call, to, kuh; kutsiilo; 

(—loudly) eghalo ; (—back 
spirit of dying man) aghongu 
kululo. 

call away, to, kusaghelo, 
calumniate, to, iimVzhe shi 
pahaiveh. 
candle, aghil^gha, 
cane, akkeh; (binding—, 

tengal) akau; (-^yed red) 
aghwu, 

cane, sliver of, (for making fire) 
amlakiki. 

cap a gun, to, tupi alika'cholo 
kholo. 

capital, ato; (—and interest) 
ato alhi, 

capture, to, keghalo. 
carcase, akumo, 
care of, to take, allokekutsii- 
tmlo. 

careful, amelo te^oi, 
carefully, asheshino ; akeviahi 
ahino. 
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carelessly, kuimuzhumono, 
carnatic carp, (“ boka *’) 
anyipu, 

carrier (frame) or basket, 
(for pigs) awokughu; (for 
fowls) aukughu, 
carry, to, (—in hand) aoulo 
pfelo; ( —in arms) tt>opfeloy 
aoulo tsiikhulo; ( —baby on 
back) anu khapfelo; (— load 
by headband) pfulo; ( —on 
stretcher) akache gheno 
kuholo, kuhope wulo; (water 
carries away) aziino pfeuvelo, 
azuno pfepovelo. 
carrying cloth, anga kihe (for 
babies). 

castrate, to, awochokoghoh 
lulo (used of pigs only), 
cat, akiisaa; (golden—) angahu 
akinu; (grey—) akufu; 
(civet—) akii; (small civet—) 
akenhi ; (leopard—) anyengu, 
cataract, anhyeti ideva (eye 
has turned round), 
catch, to, keghalo; (—in trap) 
meluh; (—fish by rod) akha 
miiasiilo; (—fish in trap) 
akha khalulo; (—a disease) 
i^evelo; (—crabs) kholulo, 
caterpillar, pokuKmiinga; 

aniinga, 
cattle, amishi. 
cave, athuki; athuliwoki, 
ceiling, amkha. 
celt, thoghopumoghu (spirit 
axe). 

centipede, ketimVnodu. 
centre of back, awoghi, 
certain, hucho. 
chain, ayikeghi; aila. 
chair, alahii, 

change, to, (—water at 

peace ceremony) alu pekili- 
vetsulo, 

change, amuno; ghaka^muno. 
channel, aziUa (water path), 
character, amelo (lit. heart, 
mind). 


charm, auagha; agha. 
chase, havelo; halo, 
cheap, mlali; mlale; amethomo, 
cheat, to, pishikulo; shohidhi- 
chulo (L.). 

cheat, (n.), pishikukichiu, 
cheek, anamchu. 
cherry (wild), kiniti; (—tree) 
kiniti-aii, kiniti-ho. 
chest (body), amla. 
chew, to, taalo. 
chicken, autiy avuti. 
chicken pox, athogha. 
chief, kekami; akekao. 
child, itimi; (child’s company) 
itimVluzhi. 

childbirth, to die in, nhapi- 
tilo, 

childhood, itilo. 
childless couple, kolanumi. 
chillie, gwomishi; mughiahi; 
atuahe, 

chilly, aitiani (am cold), 
chin, amkhu. 

choke, to, khupunalo; (in 
oaths) ipihakhilo. 
choose, akevishiahe lulo. 
cicada, zuii (onomatopoeic), 
circle, ahoho; (make a—) 
ahoho paalo. 
circuitous, vekoho. 
civet, (large—) akii; (small—) 
akenhe. 

clan, ayeh; ayehakwoh. 
clap, to, aou kukulo. 
claw, mtaii. 

clay (for making vessels), ogrte; 
aghayeghu; (ordinary—, 
earth) ayeghu. 
clean, akimthe. 

clean (one’s eyes), to, anhyeti 
mitilo. 

clear (liquids), akimthe. 
clever, aghokinimi; kopothomi; 
pokoth^i; amku kinimi; 
arnica kinimi. 
cliif, athokhu. 
climb, to, ikhulo. 
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close, to, (—door) khaveh; 
(—^joppa) khoiveloj khaveh; 
(—eyes) anhyeti milo; (—box) 
khwoveloy nhaveh. 
cloth, api; (white —) nuaiipi. 
clothes, api; (full dress) ananu. 
cloud, kunkasu; (be over¬ 
clouded) kunkmii nhaluva, 
cobweb, thalhakhiiki. 
cock, audu; (wild—) lalivdu. 
cock a gun, to, pilekih. 
cockcrow, aughiighamutsa; 
tsiiketho, 

cock’s comb (Celosia), naghu- 
kuphu, 

cohabit, to, koghilnah; aasU’ 
ziih; akimianipvu shih, 
coil, to, akeghi kuholo. 
cold, (body) sitiani; (articles, 
weather) muko; (—in head) 
mukogha; (have a—) muko- 
gha shilo. 

cold, to become, (food) muko- 
mughuh (obviously derived 
from mukomughei '' hard ” 
but has now lost the connec¬ 
tion in meaning as it is some¬ 
times apphed to liquids ; pri¬ 
marily would be applied to 
cooling rice), 
cold season, silautsala, 
collect, to, aktvoshih; akhe- 
shih, 

comb, atsukhe; (cock’s—) 
au^mche. 

comb, to, muzukhiivehy kuno- 
khuveh ; Wiekuh, 
come, to, egheh; (—in) iU- 
gheh; (—out) ipegheh; 

(—up) ktuogheh; (—down) 
keghelo; (—back) ilyegheh ; 
(—behind, to follow) ipapeh. 
comet, ayepu. 
commerce, alhi. 

Companion, (male) akeaami; 
(female) apami. 

company, aluzhi; (captain 
of—) aluzhitoemi; (men of—) 
aluzhimi^ akioomi. 
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compassion, to have, kimi- 
yeh. 

complaint, atsa kekegha, 
complete, akupu; aku pu, 
compurgator, aaholukumi. 
conceal, to, kiiaiih. 
conch, alapu; (pieces made 
into beads) aveka, 
confine, to, akoghukih aawu- 
taiilo, 

confiscate, to, auJsltaluvelo. 
confuse, ahikughiizulo, 
consider, to, kumaiizhvMo; 

ameh poghiizhuh, 
contemporary, akhemmi. 
conveniently, achipilo, 
converse, to, kuputaaloypukut- 
aah. 

cook, to, (—rice) heloy betaulo ; 
(—meat) Ihohy bekhih. 

cook, alukuli ahikiu. 

cool, aitiani. 

copulate, (humans) amonhye- 
veh; (animals, birds) ipaloy 
koghupadh, 
cord, akeghi, 
cork, akimike, 
cork, to, mikevelo, 
corner, a^cheku, 
corpse, akumo, 
cost, ame, 

cotton, aaiipa ; (—field) asil- 
pali, 

cough, ikki, 

countenance, agi; ayi (L.). 
country, apju ; ^ghamipfu; 
^kelao, 

courageous, pa'meh kizhe, 
cover, (n.), akunha, 
cover, to, nhaveh; kwoveh, 
cow, amiahi, 
coward, inamomi, 
cowherd, amiahikyeu, 
cowrie, ataupuaho. 
crab, achutvo ataugho; (red—) 
atvocho; (black—) awotaii, 
crack, to, ghughiighii ahih; 
(the sound of treading over 
dry sticks) thuthil ahih. 
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crack finger joints, to, (— 

by pulling) aucholo; (—by 
bending) peghechelo; ( — 
bending sideways between 
forefinger and thumb) putha- 
cheh, 

crack, diya, 

crawl, ipfulo; ipfuchelo; (—up 
a precipice) mugho ikuchelo, 
zunuli ikuchelo, 
crazy, koghilzumi. 
creeper, thuj^athaho; kyeghii- 
ailbo. 

crimson, huchuhi, 
cringe, to, (from a blow) 
pisheuh. 

cripple, akupuketimi; aghe- 
taukeghechemi; apukukoghwo- 
homi. 

crooked, akuwohoh; ihu; iho- 
ghiighil ; ihoahu; kugho 
(aslant). 

crops, akha (E.S.); (means 
‘‘ torkari ” amongst Western 
Sernas). 

cross, to, (—a river) pfuthah, 
puthalo ; (—a stream) katha- 
lo; (—river by bridge) 

vechelo; ( —a boundary) ve~ 
cheh; (—hands, feet) aou 
hekhipeh, akupu Jiekhipelo, 
crosseyed, anhyetikhobidhike. 
crow, ag?ia. 
cruelly, kimiyemono. 
cry, to, kadlo; (—out) eghalo, 
cubit, douli, 

cuckoo, kuti; guti; kaaupapo, 
cucumber, akmkha; akukha. 
cuff, to, dahelo. 
cultivate, to, alu chilo; (give 
land to—) alu chipelo, 
cultivation, alu. 
cultivators, aVhhukemmi. 
cup, azhukhu; azukhu; ayikhu 
(E.S.). 

cur, ataiizii.* 
cure, to, ahipivilo. 


curl, akutaukumutho; akutaii- 
^aa eghemunio. 

custom, Hho; aye; (oldtime—) 
nipuaauye, k^heliaye. 
cut, to, (—with dao) michevelo; 
(—with one blow) kimche 
lakino michevelo; (—down 
big tree) thavelo; (—cord, 
meat) ghathavelo; (—fire¬ 

wood) ghelo; (—shavings) 
cLaii kucholo; (—off head) 
atauvu lulo; (—down with 
axe) bokhilo. 

D 

daft, koghilzumi. 
daily, allokuthu; aghulotaiitaii. 
dam, (n.), akhu; apili (M.)* 
dam, to, aziikethavelo; azil^ 
kepuchovelo; akhu ahilo. 
damaged, ahipaava; allokeaa 
aheva. 

damp, putaiiva. 
damsel, ilimi. 

dance, to, aghili ahilo; (Serna 
—) aphilo wulo; (—in circle) 
chithalo, chitha ahilo; (two 
men) akeahe ahilo; (spiral—) 
mimighogho ahilo. 
dance, leader of, chithu; athe- 
ghukeahiu; (man at end of 
line) amiheu. 

dandle (baby), to, anga khapfe 
kihealo. 

dao, azhta; aztha; (curved- 
backed—) akyekeh. 
daobox, aaiiki; (—strings) 

aaiikekel^i; (ornamented 
strings) akieailkekel^i. 
dark, zumoi; zumoiva. 
daughter, anga totiu. 
dawn, (today) inakhe; (to¬ 
morrow) thanau; (general) 
taiikutou kutou. 

day, aghiilo; (in dates) ataala; 
the other—) ka^henyu; 


♦ Lit. a dog that won’t hunt —zu prob. = ‘ wander * here.—J. fl. 
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(three days ago) shibidhini; 
( —before yesterday) ishik'- 
thuni; (yesterday) eghena; 
(today) iahi; (— and night) 
potho puchou; (by —) 
puchou; (from—to —) aghiilo 
tsiitm; (all— ) puchopuzil; 
(day time) atsalalo, 
daybreak, at, tsiikhinhye 
{khetsunhye) epeghekelo. 
daylight, it is, taukhinhye 
vukaiva, 
dead, keti. 

deaf, akinipo; (—man) akini- 
kowopomi; (to become—) 
akini povelo, 

dear (price), (ame) chile; aholo; 
ahuani, 

deceive, to, piahikulo. 
deep, tho. 

defecate, balo; bawulo; avehu- 
ahi wulo; (the latter corres¬ 
ponds to the English see a 
man about a dog ’*). 
defence (ditch), ahukuho. 
delay, to, munulo, 
delirium, to have (in fever), 
aghamiki izuwulo. 
deliver (a child), to, 
kupunulo, 
demon, teghami. 
den, ayeghikeghipe; athuliwoh, 
dense (jungle), agha ahuani, 
depression (in ground), 
akuthoku, 

descend, to, ekevelo, 
design, (on basket, etc.) aiya, 
destiny, a^ghau, 
detour, alavekdhola. 
dew, atziizu; (— ^has fallen) 
atzilzu hake; (— which has 
collected on leaves) aaiimtaa 
zii. 

Dhan, ad; aghii; (— seeds) 
aghuti; (— ^husks) ojghiye- 

puka; (— table) aboahou 

(large), apikhi, apurigo; 
(—pounder) akhumu; (—, 
when ready to husk) aokii* 


thiighii ; (—before drying) 
akithini; (to husk—) ao 
ahilo; (to dry—) ad phulo, 
dhuli, abhi. 
diarrhoea, tizuba. 
die, tilo; thilo; (—apotia) 
nhapitiveloy nhapithivelo, 
different, ketao; kiitha, 
difficult, akuahoh; ahiVaa. 
dig, to, (—hole) chulo; (— 
ditch) helo; (—up boundary) 
aghothu thuaiilalo, 
dip, to, cho^ulo; cholAuaiilb, 
directly, mtazzu. 
dirt, al^enya; (—Cheaps) aye- 
pxClo, ayepiho. 

dirty, akhye^e ; (of person, 
akhyel^e pfuh; (stream) 
river) kunii, puko, 
discharge, (tr.), hapovelo, 
discord, to be at, kiilo, 
dish, (wooden—) aaiikhu ; 
(ordinary—) akhu; (—for 
washing hands) aoukemtaii- 
zukubo; (base of bowl) 
akupu; (leg of—) keghakeaii; 
. (compartment of—) ^bo; 
(dividing wall of—) choketha- 
khuy khokethakhu, 
disobedient, ataa inyemoi; 
ataa chimla. 

disobey, to, akukha^hi chelo, 
displeasure, allomoi, 
distant, kuahua; dlakvshua; 
a^hacheu, 

distribute, to, kizhetaiUo; 
kuphataulo, 

ditch, amughoziilaki; (— of 

fortified village) ahukuho, 
dive, to, azil ilulo; (— with 
stone) thogho ahilo, 
divide, to, kidietaiilo; kupha^ 
taiilo; (— meat) aahi phulo; 
( — meat into shares) alyeki 
alyeki ahi ghelo, 

divorce, to, (tr.) haphevelo; 
(intr.) el^avelo, 

divorce (by magistrate), 
el^ave pilo. 
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dizzy, izulabo; ikutsii izulabo 
sheva ca my head is dizzy, 
do, to, ahilo; mlalo, 
dog, atsii; (hunting —) ashi- 
hataii; (non-hunting—) 
atailzu; (wild—) aiine^ 
tungtiigha (M.). 

domestic animals, akikkenu; 
akilopeghiu, 

door, akikha; (—of village 
fence) khagho; (village—) 
alia; (—bar) akadu, 
dove, tmkedu; amikhi; 
(rufous—) akewo; (bar-tailed 
cuckoo-dove) aahogo, 
dowry, aj^enhyemogha. 
doze, to, i^ngulo, 
drag, to, aunhyelo. 
drain, amughozulaki. 
dream, aTmou. 
dress, api; (full—) aruinu. 
drink, to, (—liquor) ahuh; 
(—water) yelo. 

drip, to, azii izhukeghalo; azii 
keghuzhipelo; azii izilo (M.). 
drive, to, halo, 
droll, ghava, 
drop, azii keghiizhi, 
drown, aziilo ilutilo; aziilo 
iluthilo, 

drum,* aheku; (— stick) aaheku 
keheau, 

drunk, ahomzil. 
dry, (— over fire) akechui; 
(—in sun) kha, 

dry, to, ( —over fire) chmvelo, 
pikilo; (—in sun) pulo, 

puvetaiilo; (—paddy) ao 

phulo, 

dry up, to, chetovelo, 
dull, obi; abhi, 
dumb, anika; (— man) amlu 
taiikemmi, 
dung, aba. 

durable, kvshu acheni. 


dusk, ziiziighol; cheghilghi 

(M.). 

dust, akhyekhu; ayeghimoku; 
akhoku, 

dust, to, taovetaiilo (W.S.); 

chovetaiilo (E.S.). 
dwell, to, alo; ngulo. 
dye, (red) amchu; (blue) 
akutaiipi; (yellow) aonye, 
akwotha, 

dysentery, azhiba. 


£ 

each, laki laki, 

eagle, alhokhu (LophotrU 
orchis Kieneri —Rufous¬ 
billed hawk-eagle); kiizi- 
vekhu, 

early, munumono; (morning) 
inaiche, 

ear, akini; (—hole) akinikiki; 
(lobe of—) anyekh^f anike 
(M.); (hole in—for earwads) 
akiniki; (—wax) akini ba; 
(top of—) ambughi; (— 

drum) akiniti; (—of corn) 
aghiilo ba, 

ear-ring, aMamonu; (large 
metal ring) ayMammu; 
(Eastern Angami) anadii; 
(—of coiled brass) anigho; 
(glass—) amunu, 
earth, ayeghil, 

earthquake, atsutaiikogholo,^ 
earthquake, to, ataiitail ilulo,^ 
earwads, akinaiipha. 
east, ataala iki pelao, 
easy, mlavi; almmld; mulamo, 
eat, (take food) ilhulo; (eat) 
chuh ; (—with hand) 

eechulo ; (—with spoon) 

khachulo; (—from cooking 
pot with spoon) ketchulo. 


* I.e. a wooden gong without any 


log— J, H, H. 

t Cf. Sky j Thunder.--J. H. H. 


membrane made of a hollowed 
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eaves, akishe, 
echo, muzamuza, 
eclipse, to, (sun) kiitsinhye- 
haulo; (moon) akhihaulo. 
edge, (—of cup) amtsii, akichi; 
(—of river, pool) amuku; 
(—of precipice) athoj^u- 
muku ; (—field) alu phe. 
eel, akatki, 
effigy, aghongu, 
egg, aukhUy avukhu; (—shell) 
a/ghn; (—yolk) akuJiu; 

(white of—) avukhuakimiu; 
(addled—) avukhuzhukumoi; 
(—with embryo) avukhuva- 
kechiu. 

eight, thache; (eighteen) 
chilghi ihachey muku ma 
thache; (eighty) Ihothache. 
ekra, aiyaghu. 
elbow, aounhye. 
elder, akichiu. 
elders (of village), chochomi. 
elephant, akaha, 
elephant apple tree, aghasa- 
tibo (Dillenia indica). 
eleven, chiighi kaki. 
elsewhere, ketaolo, 
embankment, ayekuzbo; 

ayiku (M.) (usually those 
between fields); (—in pani- 
kets) a'po, 

ember, ami huchuhi (red fire), 
embrace, to, keghalo, 
employment, akumla. 
empty, kumaa, 
encircle, to, vehokvelo; auhu 
levelo, 

enclose, to, aghotou shilo, 
end, (—of a stick) akiu (big 
end); aho (small end); (—of 
a rope) ashe; (bottom) 
aaubo; figuratively kahava 
(xs is not). 

endeavour, mlale mlavelo* 
enemy, aghiimi. 
enlarge, to, kizhetsulo, 
enormous, ighwono kizhe. 
enough, ta; thai; ivelo; tiveh. 


0. E. PAWSEY [VOL. IV, 

enter, to, (go in) ilulo; (come 
in) ileghilo, 
entice, to, ziisaumlo, 
entire, kupvu, 
entirely, allokei, 
entrance, akikha ; (—to forti¬ 
fied villages) alio, 
epilepsy, kilegha, 
equal, aphiphi; aho; (—aged) 
akhemmi; (—in status) apahi, 
equally, akemeh, 
erect, mozucho, 
escape, povelo, 

espouse, (man) anipvv lulo; 

(woman) nhilo, 

Europeans, ahahami, 
evening, kezhiliu ; (this—) 
tohuh; (this—after dark) 

itizhi, 

ever, (always) gwolaiaiitaii. 
everyone, timi kuchopu; timi 
kumtaii, 

everywhere, kumiaulo, 
exact, kucho, 
excellent, akevio. 
exchange, akilulo; kilulo. 

. exercise, kumulhuchelo; amuU 
hu kutopu iluchelo. 
exhaustion, aghime, 
expend, to,pofcavefeiiio; kilhe- 
velo. 

expensive, pa'me aholo; pa'me 
ahuani, 

explain, to, kutautaiilo; pitaillo, 
explode, to, m'falo (cartridge, 
bamboo in fire), 
extinguish, to, pinhevelo. 
extremity, aaubo. 
eye, anhyeti; (—lid) anhye- 
tike; (—lash) anhyetimhi; 
(—brow) anhyekikimhi; (— 
sore) anhyeti aii; (white jof—) 
anhyeti kimiye; (pupil of—) 
anga; (cast in—) anhyeti 
khobide ; (one-eyed) anhyeti- 
Hhukha likhikiu; (black—) 
anhyeti akutauve; (close—) 
anheti milo; (open—) anhyeti 
taukolo; (—baU) anhyetiti. 
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eyefly, ammii anhyeti kiviu, 
eyesore, (worthless individual) 
timi kuchubi, 
eyetooth, aahichu. 


F 

fable, kaghelomVtaa. 
face, agi; ayi. 
faeces, aba, 
fsi^got, asiikegha. 
faint, ihikivdo, 
fair, (adj.), azhukevi, 
fairy, kungulimi.* 
fall, to, (—of things) ekyeke; 
pekhevdo; (—of people) 

vekhiivelo, vekivelo; (—of 

teeth) ahu Halo; (—into, of 
rivers) koilaghalo; (—, of 
hair) akutsil ipipilo; (—of 
first teeth) ahuUlo; (—of 
food, etc.) pelevdo; (—over 
sideways) kululo; (—on top 
of) illuki ghilo; (—and spill 
contents) vezhovdo, 
fallen, ekyekdva, 
false, akiimiki ; miki; kichele, 
family, anipvu'nuli, aholu- 
kumi, 

famous, pa^zhe kizhe. 
fan, amikefupu (for fire), 
far, kuahua; kuaua; (as—as, 
up to) kutholo; (how—?) 
kitahe kya ? 

farewell, (to one going) ake- 
viahi wulo; akeviahitmeghdo; 
akeviahitmaukevdo; (to one 
remaining) akeviahialo, ake- 
viahiaiikevelo. 
farrow, to, atvoti pitilo, 
fasten, to, (—^with string) 
taiivelo, taiighavelo; (—box) 
nhavelo; (—door) aki 

khaveh: (—animal) kathalo, 


taiivelo; {—animal to a post) 
phedalo, taiigheo pukulo; (to 
wrap up) gholulo gholo, 
fat, (—and strong) akukizhe; 
(man-mountain) akivekulo- 
ghiu. 

fat, to be, aphilo kttani. 
fat, (n.), atha; a^tha, 
father, apu ; (—in law) angu. 
fate, a^ghau; aTghau (M.) ; 
angu; amogha; (it is fated) 
pa'moghake. 

fault, to commit, allokesah 
ahilo; ataa ale ahilo. 
fault, to be at, ahipimivelo. 
favour, to, aapulo; kimiydo. 
fear, to, muaalo. 
feather, amhi; (hornbill—) 
aghachohmhi; (wing—) achi~ 
ahibomhi. 

feeble, alu^mWmlai (unable to 
work in fields); api kike; 
aghi kunioai. 

feed, (—children, etc.) luzhiloy 
aluzhiptithulo ; (—for a day 
or two) koghiinalhulo ; (— 
fowls) achukemoghuloy achn- 
kemeghelo ; (—pigs) awopu- 
Ihulo ; (—another person) 

ana e paJcwolOy ana ahetaiilo. 
feel, to, (—with hand) kiin- 
huzhvlo. 

fell, to, (trees with an axe) 
bokhilo. 

female, totimi, 

fence, aghothou (cf. boundary, 
aghothu). 

fetch, to, (—things) pfeghdo, 
aiighdo ; (—persons) aaghelo; 
(—water) azii piyulo. 
fever, aghamiki, kulhuhh 
fever, have, aghamiki ani, 
few, kitila, 

field, alu ; (jhum) atholu; (top 
of—) aluhuy alukeiaiiu; (side 


♦ I.e. Inhabitant of the sky world. These inhabitants play much 
the same part in Sema folk-lore as the fairies do in ours, but are not 
conceived of as diminutive in size.— J. H. H. • 
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of—) alupfeu; (bottom of—) 
alubay alupiyUj (Ist year—) 
apulu; (2nd year—) ali; 
(3rd year—) akuthuli; (—of 
one man) ache; (abandoned 
—) aligha; (—house) akha- 
kipi; (—gang) aluzhi, 
fifteen, chiighipongu, 
fifty, Ihopongu. 
fig tree, koghobo; (fruit) 
koghoti. 

fight, aghilahilo; (—with fists, 
stones) kuloulo; (—^in 

quarrel) kicheghilo. 
file, to go in single, azho ahino 
wulo, 

fill, to, chitoi shilo; akuchopu 
shilo; (—in a hole) nhave- 
taiih; (—up cup) azukhu 
shosiilOy suvelOy sutsillo, 
fin, (dorsal—) aaaj^u ; 

(pectoral—) achishi; (tail—) 
akhashomhiy akhamha, 

find, to, phuzhuno ituluh, 

fine, to, asdchuvetsillo. 
finger, aouloti; (space be¬ 
tween —s) aouloba; (index) 
anughiu; (middle) amtaou; 
(third) anipaou; (little) 
ameghiu, 

finished, kahava; tovai; thovai. 
fire, ami; (light a —) ami 
shilo; (by &e-stick) ami 
kelalo. 

fire, to set to, ami siilo; 
pitivetsiilo; (—jungle) agha 
moghoveloy agha muhavelo 
(W.S.); (—a jhum) alu 

khuvelo, 

fire, to (a gun), alika pheXo; 
(know how to—) alika 
kapoulo. 

firebrand, amisii, 

^refly, aughu. 
fireplace, amphokibo. 
first, paghe; (— man) aiheghiu, 
first, to do, paghelo. 
firstborn, aniighuu. 


fish, akha ; (little—) h^mlati; 
(mahseer) achesuh ; (boka) 
anyipu, 

fish, to, (—with rod) akha- 
mmsuh; (—with poison) 

aichi wulo; (—by hand) 
khalulo. 

fisherman, (rod) akhakii- 
mussemi; (traps) akhake- 
khami. 

fish-hook, akhakiim^sei, 
fishing rod, akha kiim'svMu; 

akhakiimsushuhi. 
fish trap, cb'vukhu, 
fit on, to, (—spear point, butt 
to haft) thelo, 
five, pongu, 

fix date, to, kihtloy phtlo» 
flame, amVmli. 
flat, aka ; ipelleh ; (flat place 
where no grass is) moduni, 
flay, lhalo ; lhavelo; lhatsulo, 
flea, ahi. 
flee, povelo, 

fleet, miithiitei ,* poluuani 
(meaning able to run *’). 
flesh, ashi. 

flex, to, (—arm or leg) pishelo, 
flock (birds), aluzhi. 
flood, (is there a flood ?) azu 
kwo ani kwoamoi ? (the river 
is in flood) azii kwonyi ani. 
flow, kwdlo. 
flow into, ilyulo. 
flower, akhakupu; akupu; 
akupfu. 

flute, fululu; fululi. 
fly* to, yelo; yewulo. 
fly, (n.), ayela. 
foam, azukumla. 
fold, to, khukevelo; (—hands) 
aou kumshoh; (—fingers of 
one hand in palm of other) 
aou kuzhupelo. 

follow, (go after) aihiu wulo; 
(come after) athiu eghelo, 

{ —close after) papelo. 
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food, ana; akhuna; akttchupfu; 
(hot—) ana kulu; (cold—) 
ana kuzho; (—^with vege¬ 
tables) ayehilho; (cold lunch) 
alhe; (meat and vegetables) 
ashikulho; (meal at house) 
akiaine, akishina. 
fool, ghokomi; koghiizumi. 
foot, akupumizhi. 
footpath, ala; (Naga path) 
aokhiithala. 

footprint, anyepa; akupu- 
nyepa. 

for, 'gheungo, 'gheunguno (used 
as suffixes). 

forbid, to, hakoivelo; piyemolo. 
forcibly, ighwono. 
forefathers, apuasu, 
forefinger, aouloti anughiu. 
forehead, akishe. 
foreigners, kolami; (men from 
another village) inami; 
(trans-frontier) tuahomi, 
forest, ojgha; (virgin—) avtzu; 
(tree—but secondary jungle, 
i.e. previously cultivated) 
aghaghii. 

forget, to, kumaumavelo; 

kumaiinavelo, 
forgive, to, kevetaiilo, 
fork, (tree) aaiikubay akuha; 

(—in road) alapa. 
formerly, kaghe, 
forsake, to, phevelo, 
fort, apuki (morung). 
forty, IhoMhi; (forty-eight) 
IhopungHoma thache, Ihobdhi 
thatche. 

foul, akhyel^ye, 
found, to, (—a new village) 
pfiUheo wuh. 
four, bidhi. 
fourteen, chughi bidhi. 
fowl, au : own; (wild—) hliu. 
frequently, dUol^hu. 
fresh, akhu^ii (raw), 
friend, aahou; kekemkichemi; 
(male—) ahaaami; (female—) 


apami; (make friends) 
ahi pilo. 

frighten, pikumuaalo; piki- 
chilo; ahikiimaavetaiilo. 
fringe, (bear’s hair) avabo. 
frog, achui. 

front, "zu; (—of house) ahu. 
from, ’to; 'lono. 
frost, avu. 
froth, azukiimla. 
frown, to, agi aiikwoolo. 
fruit, al^iati; (come into—) 
pithilo. 

fruitstone, athi. 
fuel, aaii. 

fundament, asiiboki. 
full, chitoi. 

fullmoon, akhikechih. 
fur, amhi. 
furtively, itaiino. 

G 

gadfly, amthuh. 
gain, alhibe; ala. 
gaiter (of cane), apukukikl. 
gale, paaapagha. 
gall, atithi. 

gamble, to, alau kevilo (the 
bean game), 
game (hunting), aahi. 
game pit, akwo. 
games, to play, kiveh; (jump¬ 
ing) ilhe'i kivelo ; (—at kick¬ 
ing) kitilo; (high kicking at 
wood on spear) angupuaulo^ 
asiipuauh (W.S.). 
gang (working), aluzhi. 
gaol, akoghu. 
garden, aihu. 
gate, aghotou akikha. 
gather, to, (tr.), huchukumo- 
khoh; (—fruit) ai^Mi 
gather, to, (intr.), (for conver- 
sation, meeting, etc.) koholo. 
generative organs, (male) 
achokoghoti; (female) amoh. 
genna, cAmi. 
gently, aaheahino. 
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ghost, dghongu; ketimi'ghongu, 
gift, anhyemogha laki kumsa 
Uiikiu; (to distinguished 
guest) amH (E.S. only), 
gill, anhiye. 

gird up loins, aphi shown; 
papfolo khapuno _ (gird¬ 
ing up his loins he.). 

6irl» ililhoteh ; ilimi. 
give, to, tsiilo; (—to drink) 
azhi zhih; (—birth) anga 
punulo; (—way) koghuve- 
tsiilo, ala pfeselo. 
gizzard (fowls), achoki. 
glide (like snake), to, itiwulo, 
glutton, apfukuthomi; apfo- 
keghemi; (children) apfo- 
tholu. 

gnat, ammii, 

go, to, wuh; (—in) ilulo; 

(—out) ipevelo; (—up) 

kwoveh; (—down) kevelo; 
(—back) ilyovelo; (—on 

level) phiveh; (—for walk) 
ilyuh; (—on tour) izuwnlo; 
(—to fields) huh; (—up 
river) achoki ha kwovelo; 

(—down river) aghoki ha 
kevelo; (—round and round) 
mukhadlo; (—through thick 
jungle) soj^uwuh; (—out, 
fire) inheulo; (allow to—, 
dismiss) puwuh, wovepih, 
goat, any eh, 

God, Alhou; Timilhou. 
goitre, akoU, 
golden cat, angshu akinu, 
gong, ayikehethookhoh; (small 
—for apron) alaza, 
gonorrhea, ghachogha, 
good, akevi; vi; alh, 
good fortune, aghau kevi, 
gourd, (large—) aghiibo; (for 
liquor) ahoghi; (used as 
la^e) apvu; (vegetable) 
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apokhi ; azhieghiihomi « one 
bottle-man. 

govern, to, akekami shilo, 
granary, alleh, 
grandchild, atikishiu; atilimi, 
grass, atsilni; (—outside 

house) awotsanaghu, 
grasshopper, leotsii; kotsdghu. 
gratis, kumsa. 
grave, akumokhd. 
graze, to, atsilni milzalo; (take 
to—) kyelo, 
grease, aJtha. 
great, akizh&. 

greedy man, mihekemmi; 
(you are too greedy) noye ala 
minyecheni. 
green, tsillahii. 
grief, amehsilani; allosilani. 
grind, to, ad shilo. 
grip, to, (—with pliers) tsalo; 

(—with hand) khapfelo. 
grope, to, (in darkness) kilkalo, 
ground, ayeghi; ayeghil, 
grow, to, ejyeghelo (emerge), 
growl, to, akichilo. 

. guess, to, keghashilo. 
guide, alapiyekiu. 
guide, to, ala piyelo. 

gum, oTtha. 

gun, mashehu; alika*; (Mani- 
puri—) akekhe’lika. 

H 

habit, apuasiVyeh ; ay eh, 
hail, apilghi, 

hair, ( —on head) asa; (on 
body, fur) amhi. 
hairbrush, amilghd, 
half, thuJ^a, 
halfway, ala'mtala, 
halt, ngulo, 

hammer, (of gun) ikume- 
ghikiu. 


* alika is really ‘ a crossbow but is now commonly used for gun, 
particularly in the northern Serna country. Mashehu is a south Serna 
word, probably Angami misi = hre-stick, i.e. gun.— J. H. H. 
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hand, clou ; (palm of—) 
amrn/m; (back of—) clou- 
uapa, 

handle, alaghi, 
handle, to, bulo, 
handsome, azhukevi. 
hang, puthovelo; (—a man) 
akeghino aukevelo, 
happy, to be, allokeviahialo, 
hard, mukamughai (M.)/ muko- 
mughei (K.); taataa (used of 
earth); kwokoi; (difficult) 
akiLsho, 

harelip, amtau ikhwoke, 
harlot,* kethokalimimi; aaaU 
harni; kuaalhami. 
harvest, akha. 

harvest, to, ghilehulo; 
(—millet) uaail aiithalo ; 
(—Job’s tears) akithi ghalo, 
michelo. 

harvest time, ghiUkhi. 
hat, akutaiikhd; (Kalyo- 
Kengu—) katailtogho, 
hatch, to, (the hen is 
hatching) auno avukhti 
ayikuani, 

hate, to, mitilo; zhunahimolo. 
hawk, alhokhu; alhakhu; 

awoleh, 
he, pa, 

head, akutail; (hair of—) aku- 
taiVaa; (back of head) azubo; 
(—ache) akutaii aiiani; 
(—louse) akhu; (stringer of 
enemies’ heads) akutaii ke- 
gheo; (—of millet) aaaiipfe; 
(Job’s tears) akitikhe; (to 
—game) thalo; (—of spear) 
angupa. 

healthy, to be, akeviahialo. 
hear, inyilo; inzhuh (have 
heard «■ cMluke), 


heart, amehti. 
hearthstone, apiti, 
heaven, ataiitau, 
heavy, miahiahe, 
hedgehog, ketimVcheku, 
heel, apitail, 
heir, alagha, 

help, to, kuphulo; aaphulo, 

hence, hilehina. 

here, hilehi; (this way) hulau; 

(—and there) ado adolo, 
hen, aukhu; avukhu; (wild—) 
laliukhu; (—^roost) auziia, 
hereafter, hipathiu. 
hiccup, to, muchukalo ; michi- 
kalo (li.)* 

hide, kiisivelo; aiikiulo (L.) ; 
(—something for someone) 
ziikuaiivelo. 

hide, (intr.), itaiialo; mekilo, 
high, chukumogha ; kuchoku ; 
(those who live high up) 
azhomi, 

hill, atho; (ant-hill) cheipo- 
yeghiikumla. 
hillock, amukha, 

Himalayan cuckoo, kcLau- 
papo, 
hip, aiku, 
hire, to, mishilo, 
hire, amiahi'me, 
hit, heh; bulo; kooh; (slap) 
dahelo; (punch) chiahih; 
(—^th flat of dao) ghavelo; 
(— yath edge) ghilo, ghiikhii- 
velo; (a stone hits) velo; (a 
bullet hits) khataiilo; (run 
into and hit by accident) 
kichiahiloy kukuaiilo; (—and 
knock down) hekuluphevdo; 
(—and break) Jiephotaulo ; 
(—^th spear) anguno chelo ; 
(—with &t) mukulo. 


♦ That is a woman of loose morals. There is no genuine word for 
commercialized prostitution.— J. H, H, 
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hoe,* (necktie—) akuwo; (ordi¬ 
nary—) aku-pu; (Angami 
—) koyi hupu. 

hold, keghah; khapfelo; (— 

hands in dance) aou khukhii- 
aiilo; (—bead in hands) 

inapelo. 

hole, aki; (—^in ear) akinikiki ; 
(—for housepost) aisukucho- 
'ki; (—8 in wood) akungu 
kechuki, akulho kechuki, 

hollow, allou mokmni; allou- 
botani (L.). 

hollow out, to, (drum) asheku 
kichuhy chulo; (ivory arm¬ 
let) kiheveh, 

honest, muzuchoi; akivimi (n.)« 
honey, akhVkechVzii (E. and 
W.S.); aziikebo (L.).t 
honeycomb, akhighum. 
hoof, akupu miitau; rniitau. 
hook, (fish—) akha kiim^aei; 

(—for meat) dahikufukepfu. 
hook, (vb.), (—one finger in 
another) aouhti pfufuh, 
horn, akibo; (—s in velvet) 
akughunu api. 

hornbill, (great) aghacho; 
(rufous-necked) awutaa; 
(Malayan wreathed) ahefu.X 
hornet, akhighu; teghamVkhi 
(N.S.); (—^larva) akhighilti. 
horse, kuru; kora; gora. 
horsefly, amthuh, 
hospital, akeaiiki, 
hot, luvi; akulu; (very—) 
ahiikutlm; (—seasony toku- 
taala. 

house, aki; (—in fields) ajja- 
piki. 


househorns, tenhakuki. 
how, kiahiahe; kiaheno; (—big, 
—much) kipahi; (—often) 
ohto kizhehi, 
howl, to, eghalo. 
hundred, akeh. 
hunger, miizuti; miiziJiihi; 
miizthi: (die of—) akunu 
tivelo, 

hunt, to, ashi haubulo, 
huntsman, ashihami, 
hunting dog, aahi ha'tau, 
hurricane, paaapagha. 
husband, akimu 
husbandry, aWmla. 
husk, ayipika; ayi aghiyepuka 

(M.). 

husk, to, ad ahilo. 


I 

ice, am; avuchekuthoh, 
idiot, koghiizumi, 
idle, pichi; akipichi. 
if, ^aye (suffixed to the verbal 
root). 

ignite, to, amiauh; amino 
pitivetaiilo, 

ill. ailani; (seriously—) alike- 
thani (W.S.), aakethani 
(E.S.). (This apparently 
has no connection with an 
identical word in Hindustani 
“ wuh sakht bimar hai ” 
apart from meaning), 
illness, kiiaii; (what illness 
have you got?) kiu kiiaii 
aiian^kya f 
imitate, ghile ahilo. 


* (Bamboo or “ necktie ” hoe) akuwo; (iron hoe) aku-pu^ puahyekupu 
(large), hango kupu (small; used in sowing); (Angcuni hoe used in wet 
cultivation) koyikupu; (Yimtsung shouldered hoe) tafuchi,^^, H. H, 
(Cf. “ Rake »\) 

t akhi-*kechi-'zii lit. a Bee's breast water, i.e, bee-milk. aziikebo 
refers I fancw to the honey in the comb.— J, H, H, 

I The Pied Hornbill {Anthracoceroa aJhiroatria) is known as ghaho- 
ahutokif and another, and small, variety, probably Godwin Austin's 
Hombdl, is I think called kuhu, — J, H, H, 
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immediately, mtazzii; 

papano; papaahino. 
Immerse, to, cholshutaiilo. 
imprison, to, akoghu shi 
piyelo, 

in, into, ’{o (suffix), 
incest, to commit, ayeaazvlo 
(i.e. to marry in one’s own 
clan). 

Indian corn, kolakiti. 
indigo, (plant) akutsiipibo; 

(dye) aMtaupi, 
infancy, Hilo, 
infant, anga, 
inform, to, pitaiilo, 
injure, to, ghuzhavelo. 

Injury, iza; aku; (to be 
injured) iza phuani, aku 
phuani, 

insane, allokei koghilzumi. 

insect, anyenga. 

insert, cho^utaiilo; inaailtaulo; 

khesuvetsulo; phuvetsulo. 
itiside, aeloku; aelokuno; (the 
—) allou. 
insipid, iaapdi, 
inspect, to, J^uzhulo, 
intellect, amelo. 

Interest, akeghiahe (K.) ; alhi 

(M.). 

intestine, akeghi. 

Into, 7o (suffix), 
invert, to, pfebideveh; ikibide- 
veto; bidelao khivelo. 
iron, ayi, 

irrigated field, akulu, 

isolate, to, kuthaahi kaiavelo. 

is, ani. 

itch, mthoh, 

itch, to, mutolo. 

ivory, akaha*hu, 

3 

jaw, amkhu^ghi. 

Jew’s harp,.ocAet^; aheu. 
Jhum, aiholu. 

Job’s tears (the cereal Coix 
lachryma-jobi), akithi. 


join, kimeh; kumahovelo ; 
kumkhovelo ; (—dao blade to 
handle) chelo, 

joint, (—of body) alukhu; 

(—ownership) aku, 
joke, to, ghavaaUh{K,y, ghapa 
ahilo (M.). 

joke, (n.), ghapaghavitaa; 
ziighaahuketaa, 

joppa, akhoh; akhwoh; (head 
band for—) apukho; (—lid) 
akimike, 
juice, akhatVzil, 
jump, to, (—^in length) 
akwutialo; (—height) a^uil- 
heche alo; (—down) ilheu 
kevelo; (—up) ilheikuvelo; 

(—into) khaiilhevelo; (— 

over, animals) ilhechealo, 
jump, (n.), (long—) akutike; 
(high—) aaii ilhecheke ; 
(kick—) aaii puauke, angu 
puaiike, 

jungle, agha; (virgin—) 
avezii; (tree—but has been 
cultivated) aghaghu; (low—) 
aghaaa, 

jungle-fowl (Gallus ferru¬ 
ginous), laliu. 

K 

keep, padlo; (—in custody) 
kheaghilo; (set down) 
kheveloy kiveh, bevelo, 
kernel, athi. 
khel, aadh; ayeh, 
kick, (—forwards) pmiUo; 
(—backwards) ckopuaiiloy 
chophikegha ahilo, phitik^ha^ 
ahilo; (—in game) kitih ; 
(high kicking) angupuaiihy 
aaiipuaiilo, 

kicking, (—, of animals) 
pukha keahu, 
kid, anyehti. 
kidney, akelu, 

kill, (—with spear) yilo, 
chekhivelo; (—with dao) 
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ghiikhuveh; (with gun) 
vekhiiveloy kakulo; (strike to 
death) hekhuvelo ; (stamp on 
and—) nyekhiivelo, 
kilt, amini, 
kind, (sort), azheli, 
kind, to be, kimiyelo. 
kindle, to, (—lamp, torch) 
akulu kokulOy kukiilo; (— 
fire) ami pholoy ami shilOy 
ami aiilo; (—with sliver) 
ami kulalo. 

kinds, all, azheli azheli; tookha, 
kingfisher, (Himalayan pied 
—) tuziio, 
kiss, to, ’^mtsUlo. 
kite, alu, 
kitten, akilasati, 
knee, akwunhye; (—cap) 

akumnhyeyhu, 
kneel, to, kwokenhyeh, 
knife, azthachi. 
knock, to, kukulo; (—and see) 
kukuzhulo, 

knot, to, (same string) kum- 
shovelo; (difierent strings) 
khumkhovelo, 
know, to, itilo. 
knuckle, athukiighi, 
kochu, ai, 

Kuki, kotsomi; kukimi, 

L 

laboriously, aghemeshino, 
labour, akumla; (village—) 
azhu, 

lad, (young) itimi; (older) 
apumi, 

ladder, akala, 
ladle, apvu, 
lake, aizukvcho kizhe, 
lame man, (of leg) akupu- 
keghechemiy akupvJcetimi; (of 
hip) aikukeghopami, 
lamp, akvlu; mibo (E.S.). 
Cf. Angami. 

land, ayeghii (E.S.); ayeghi 

(W.S.). 
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landslip, anekine; (to slip, of 
land) anekine nyeh, 
large, akizhe. 
last, athekau, 
last born, anupao, 
late, mvTnuva (is late), 
later, atiikashu, 
laugh, 

law-suit, aUa; atsa kekegha. 
lay, (to place) kevehy keve- 
tsulo; (—eggs, birds) ikhu- 
alo; (—eggs, insects) yesulf; 
(—hand on) inapfelo, 
layers, azhdhzho. 
lead, sawulo. 

leaf, akiighu; anika; (blade of 
—) anyi; (dead leaves on 
ground) akeghil mukUy atsiini 
muku; (edible—) ayeteni; 
(—cup) alu. 

lean, to, (intr.) koghongulo; 

(tr.) munguvelo. 
learn, to, shizhulo. 
leech, alveh. 
left, piyu; aoupiyu. 
leg, akupu; apuku (aku^pu ); 

(share in cattle) aiku. 
leggings, akupukiki. 
lend, to, punalo. 
lender, punakiu. 
lengta, akecheka; (with cow¬ 
ries) lapucho; (flap, red and 
black thread) ashola; (large 
—, with cowries) aminikedciy 
aminikiidau. 
lengthways, puthini, 
leopard, angahu. 
leopard cat, anyengu. 
leprosy, kolagha. 
letter, kaku. 
level, akemm. 

Lhota, choemi. 

liar, kichilepikemmi; kemi- 
kimi 

lick, mmyaZo; minyelo; minelo. 

lid, akimike. 

lie, akumiki'taa; kichele'taa. 
lie, to tell lies, mikilo; akumu 

kVtaa pilo. 
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lie, to, (—on back) milsutham- 
leilo; (—on side) akhouno 
zulo; (—on face) poku- 

khouno ziilo, 

life, (in oaths) alaga; (to give 
lives in oath) alaga pulo; 
(those whose lives are given) 
asholukumi (lit. family), 
lift, to, pfekhelo; ikikhelulo; 

ikipfelulo; ikilulo, 
lift up, ahopfekhelo. 
light, mithithe. 
light, to give out, vukhalo. 
light, (n.), kevu; (I can see 
the lamplight) akulu kevu 
itulunani, 

lighten (i.e. flash), to, keghalo, 
lightning, amusu ; aghashu; 
(sheet) ikVzhta kukulo or 
kululo (vb.). 

line, aiya; (—on palm) 

aouiya, 
lip, amtsii. 

liquor, azhi; (pitha modhu) 
azhichoh; (saka) akUza^ azhi 
kilu; (Kachari—) azoghu; 
(rohi) akuputsu; (Angami 
madhu) amiikizhi, 
listen, to, inzhulo ; inyelo, 
little, kitila; (in quantity) 
kititi; (the smaller of two) 
aghiilo. 

live, to, k^iualo; (—alone) 
chimelo. 
liver, alloshi. 
living, J^uani (is alive), 
lizard, {gecko) khdkhd; 
(house—) aniza; (tree—) 


kilechukhe; (blood sucker) 
aihokhe^ kilechukhe; (flying 
—) wuheh, 
load, akhoh. 
loaf, to, yekalo, 
loafer, nguakemi (one who 
waits), 
loan, akiina, 
lobe (of ear), anyekh^, 
locust, (green—) thlaku; 

(red—) kiitsilpvu. 
log, asukumo. 
long, kushua, 
look at, to, hizhulo. 
loop (of rope, creeper), akye- 
ghiibo. 

loose, to, khokovelo; (—^rope 
from mithan’s head) lhaphe- 
velo; (—dog) pepovetaiilo. 
loose, shuani (vb.). 
loosen, to, koghochdlo, 
loot, atsu awo kehachulo, 
loot, to, levetsiilo, 
lose, zhupahaivelo; pahaivelo ; 

(—in trade) pukalo, 
loudly, ighono. 
louse (head), akhu, 
lovely, azhukevi, 
low, ghabou : (those who live— 
down) ghcibomi, ghasami. 
lunch, akeshine; alhe, 
luck, aghau. 

lucky, to be, miighalo; (he is 
lucky = amugha), 
luggage, anhyemoga, 
lungs, ashibokenha; azhiku 
(M.); (—cavity) athuthu 

kesheki. 


* I fear I must differ with the authors here. “ aniza ’’ is primarily 
the little sand lizard, but is sometimes used generically for lizards of any 
kind. There is no real name for the house lizard which seems absent 
from Serna houses, but which I have heard referred to as “ wuhe * ** though 
that is really the flying-lizard; the so-called “ blood sucker ”, often 
erroneously spoken of as a chameleon because it changes colour, is 

** atakhe** (with an a not o for the second vowel). T^e tree-lizard I 
do not know and the onlv lizards I have found frequenting trees are the 
*^khokho'\ the wuhe'^' and (occasionally) the ^'atakhe'\ nor have 
I come across the word ” kilechukhe ”.— J . H. H. • 
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M 

machan, akache; (—f o r 

shikar) oTkwo, 
mad, to be, izulo, 
madman, koghuzumi, 
maggot, apite. 
mahseer, aehesu, 
maid, ilihoteh; ilimi, 
maize, kolakiti; kolakithi (i.e. 

“ Foreigner’s Coix ”). 
make, shilo; (—cloth) api 
gholo; (—^way) alapfeselo, 

koghuvetaiilo. 

male, kepitimi; pekitimu 
man, timi; (young—) apumi; 
(middle-aged—) muchuhela; 
(elderly—) muchomi; (old—) 
kitemi. 

mango, am (Assamese), 
manner, ayeh. 

manure, aba; (liquid—) 
abazu. 

many, kuthomo. 
mark, amchi; (make a—) 
amchi shilo, 

marriage, to ask in, inlo, 
marriage, to give in, lutsulo, 
married men, kilauvekemi; 
(un-) chimemi, 

marry, to, (of men) anipvu 
luh; kilauh; (of women) 
tim'kilo wulo; (to provide a 
wife) kheh, 
marsh, ayeghiiki. 
marten, akeJtsn (Mustek 
fiaviguk). 

martin v, “ swallow*% michs- 
kalhu; akalhu. 

mat, (for drying x^ddy) 
ayephu. 

matches, amihebo (fire-strike- 
stick). 

matting, (—^for wall) atozu 
'careful work); ghocho 
coarse work); alemiiza (fine 
»/ork). 

meal, akhuna; alikuK. 
mean man, shonumi. 


meat, ashi; (—and vege¬ 

tables) ashikulho. 
measles, ghathoga. 
measure, to, mughuh. 
measures, (thumb’s breadth) 
aouloko; (forearm, cubit) 
aounhye; (span) akuzhu; 
(span from thumb to middle 
finger) akushu; (a measure 
of length, 6| feet about) aka, 
aouka; (measure of weight, 
8 lbs.) akhuhshoghi; (debts) 
asiili, * 

meditate, to, 'melo poghii- 
zhulo. 

meet, to, kusholulo; sholulo ; 
(pass on same path without 
meeting) kivetsughuvmlo, 
meeting, have a, (—^to discuss 
something) poghiilo (E.S.), 
peghilo (N.S.). 

melt, Ihotsiilo; azu kwovelo. 
mend, to, shikitevelo; (—^hole 
in basket) pukhdlo ; (— 

clothes) soghovelo; (— 

thatched roof) aghil kite 
- tsillo, 

merchant, alhikeshimi, 
merciful, kimiyeno. 
message, aghini, 
message, to give, aghini 
shilo, 

messenger, aghinishikemi, 
metal, ayi, 
meteor, ayeJ^, 

methinks , imelolo kumsu - 

zhuke, 

midday, 'teJhoghulo; puchou 
atsalathuf^; tulhvghiilo 

(M.). 

middle, amtalalo, 
middle-aged, alayemi, 
midnight, ziibulo zu bumta; 

potho atsalaihul^a, 
midwife, anukepunukiu. 
mildew, akoghumhoh, 
milk, akechizil ; (cow’s—) 
amishVkechizil. 
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millet, a8su; (pounded for 
liquor) aaho, 
milt, amoWiu, 
mind, amelo. 
mini vet, chilechepu. 
minnow, khamlati. 
mint, kolamVpulakhu, 
mire, adniba, 
miscarriage, anukhik^. 
miscarry, to, anukevelo; 

misicheno haiouveh. 
miser, tailtokemmi; michi- 
kemmi, 

miss, to, (—with gun) 

kazilveh; (—^with spear) 

chezuvelo: (—with stone) 

veziivelo; (—stick) heziivelo; 
(—hearing) chiluziivelo,* 

mist, kunT^u,^ 

mithan, at?/; (wild—) aviela, 
mix, to, kukaveh; (—up) 

f^ukutoh (metaphorically), 
moan, eghalo, 
mock, to, zhunulo. 
modhu, azhi, oTzhi, 
moist, putsava (got wet), 
mole, (on face) chichiphu 
(W.S.), chichikhu (E.S.). 
money, ghaka (W. & E.S.); 

aurang (N.S.); apa, 
monkey, ahukuthungu %; 
(hulluck) akuhu; (Hanuman) 
angu; (brown-tailed) amthu ; 
(Bengal—) ashiiki; (hill—) 
aait, 

month, akhi; (last—) 
ikuhkhi; (this—) hipakhi; 
(next—) akhtUhe, akhithe. 
moon, akhi (W.S.); akhu 
(E.S.) ; (full) akhiakichilo; 
(first quarter) akhite: (last 
quarter) akhiaaumalo, 
moonlight, khuvu (E.S.); 
khivU (W.S.) ; (moon is 


shining) kivushiani; (moon 
didn’t shine) kizuke. 
morning, (in the—) inakhe; 

(tomorrow—) thanau, 
morung, (men’s—) apuki; 
(girls’—) iliki, 

mosquito, aA;aom’m/; (—cur¬ 
tain) ammiVpi; (—boots) 

am'miikupukho ; (—^bite) 

amuku, 
mother, aza, 
mountain, naghoto. 
mouth, akichi; (open—) 
aha^a, 

mouse, azhitsii. 
moustache, akichimhi. 
move, to, (shove and—) 
tupouvelo; (lift up and—) 
ikikhekevelo, 

much, kuthomo ; (too—) 

pachi; (so—) izhehi, kizhehi; 
(that—) tizhehi; (too—, of 
price) chiley shu. 
mud, adniba; (water is 
muddy) azu kwonyi ani. 
muscle, ashipa, 
mushroom, (on earth) 

apfokha, chepopfu, ayeghiU 
opfu, tsuzupfuy pfuwopfuy 
ayitsapfu; (on trees) chezu- 
kini, shuyipfu, apfutiy 

pfozhamizhiy aghaopukuy 
apfucho. 

musk rat, azhitsii, 
mustard plant, aghani. 
muzzle, (of gun) alika'kichiy 
mashehu'kichi, 
myriad, ketonhyeh. 


N 

nail I (finger—) aoumisu; (iron 
—) ayVaahu, 


♦ N,B, The root zu = wander.—J. H. H. r tt n 

t I.e. cloud. Mist rising from water is called aziithothu. — J, H. H. 
t shuktUhungUy generic {a)8hu{ki), {a)ku{hu), (am)thuy (o)n|ytt, which 
are the names respectively for Macaca mulattUy Hylobates hooluck^ Macaca 
arctoides and Pithecua pileatus. — J. H. H. • 
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naked, aphilo kumo bemo, 
kumaa ani (verbs), 
nallah, azula; (big and deep) 
azulaki, 
name, azhe, 
navel, apfolah. 

near, ’vilo akupunu (advb.); 

avilo; (—village) akubalalo. 
neck, aziipo. 

necklace, (pig’s tush—) amini- 
hu ; (—of white beads) aaho- 
ghila; (cane—) akuokha, 

awokha; (yellowish-red stone 
—) achikhu, achepfu; (large 
woman’s—) achipa; (black 
—) achiketau, aghakopu; (— 
with two pieces of conch) 
achogho; (—of small pieces 
of conch) aveka, 
needle, (bamboo) apu; (of 
steel) ayipu. 

needy man, kumulhomi; 
mughemi; athokhami, 

negligent man, kumaiizhu- 
mokemmi. 

neighbour, akiailghemi; aki- 
^vilo aakemi; (in same sec¬ 
tion of village) *kitoimi. 
net, (cast—) akhami; (draw—) 
akhaaho; (to cast a—) akhami 
veaiilo; (to draw a—) akha¬ 
aho ahoaillo, 
nettle, apoghil. 

never, kilemo . moi. 

new, akite. 

night, (one—) kezhiliu laki; 
(last—) izhi, izhi potho; (to¬ 
night) tohuh, itizhi; (to¬ 
morrow—) tozhiu; (at—) 
potho. 

nightjar, akaku. 
nine, tokm; (-teen) muku ma 
toM, chiighi toku. 
ninety, Ihotoku. 
nipple, (of breast) akichi'ki; 

(of gun) alika'choh. 
nobody, a, kumulhomi; 
kahami. 

nod, to, akutail kunguh. 


node, anhye; anhyi (L.). 
noise, aghiigha. 
none, kaha; kahava. 
nonsense, koghuzumVtaa; 

akumo'taa. 
noon, telhogholo. 
north, ahu; aahou. 
nose, anki; anhiki. 
nostrils, anhikiki. 
now, etahe. 
nowadays, itadolo. 
nowhere, kilemo kaha. 
nudge, to, iaiikungulo. 
numberless, ketonhyeh keton- 
hyeh. 

numerous, kuthomo. 

O 

oak, apiaii. 

oath, tuaho; (take oath) tuaho 
khiilo; (administer—) tuaho 
khiipiyelo. 
obey, to, inih. 
obtain, to, itululo. 
odour, aj^o; (to give out an — ) 
muualo (slight); muuaahu- 
ahulo (strong), 
offence, ataa ale. 
offended, be, alloauani. 
offspring, nunu; anuli (W.S.); 
ati. 

often, gwolataiitau. 
oil, atha (fat); amizii (kero¬ 
sene). 

old, (of things) akhd; (—man) 
muchomi; (—woman) thopu- 
mi; (general word) kitemi. 
omen, thuchiiauno; (take—) 
a^a kheyalo, aaa khizhulo. 
on, *ahou. 

once, ohto laki; (at—) mtazzii. 
one, laki; khe (in counting), 
onion, ataiina; (large—) aatha- 
taiina; (leek) awutaiina; 
(small—) ataiinakolotiu ; 

(small—, leaves only eaten) 
ataiina alavaou. 
only, liki. 
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open, (—door) khakeveh; 

(—eyes) anhyeti khukoh; 
(—mouth) akichi mukuloy 
ahaj^a mukuh ; (—dress) 

khaluvetsulo ; (—box) lhaphe- 
velo, 

opponent, kinheahukemi, 
oppose, to, kinheshuchelo, 
orange tve^.mushotiho; (fruit) 
muahoti. 

orchid, (yellow-skinned—) ayi- 
khwobo. 

order, to, atsa pithavelo; atsa 
pilo; (by lapu, etc. for 
gennas) aahe shuulo. 

Orion, phogwosiilesipfemi, 
orphan, mughemi (E.S.); 

meghemi (W.S.). 
other, ketao. 
otter, atsiigho; achegeh, 
outside, kalacheu. 
over, ^shou (suffix); (overhead) 
kungu. 

overtake, to, halulo; hazhulo* 
overturn, to, hekelulo; (turn 
upside down) ikibideveloy 
bidelaono khivelo, 
owing to, 'gheungunOy 'gheu- 
ngo (suffixes), 
owl, akhakoh, 

own, (adj.), liki; (it is my 
spear = Vngu Vliki ani), 
own, to, poghillo; peghelo 
(W.S.). 

owner, poghilkemi ;poghekemi; 
anipeu (M.). 

P 

pace, kupuka, 

paddy, athi; aghii; aghi; ad; 
(—seeds) aghiiti , (—husks) 
aghiyepuka ; (—table, large) 
aboshu, (small) apithi, apu- 
'^go; { —pounder) akumu; 
(—ready to be husked) adku- 
thuahu; (undried—) aku- 
thini; (to husk—) ad ahih ; 
(to dry—) ao phvio. 


pain, agheme; ekulho, 
paint, to, yetaillo. 
pair, athiina, 

palatable, chuvike (it is good 
to eat). 

pale, to turn, palailo ; mietao- 
ghivelo. 

palm, (of hand) aounyi, 
aounye. 

palm tree, (sago—) aithobo; 

(umbrella—) amaa. 
pandanus (screw-pine), 
amugho; amuwo, 
pangolin, aahepu (Manis pen- 
tadactyla). 
panji, a^ahu, 
paper, kaku, 

paradise , kungumi' pfu 
(spirits* village), 
paramour, (female) aluzhiu; 

(male) aluzhipu, 
pare, to, aaii kuchvlo; (—cane 
or bamboo) bulo. 
parents, apu'aza. 
part, aaazhe; (equal shares of 
meat) alyeki, 

partridge, (bamboo—) agili; 
(hill—) akhi; (black—) chi- 
cheghe, 

path, ala ; (—to fields) alu- 
hula; (—to old fields) alila; 
(Naga—) aokuthala; (round 
about—) ala vekoho; (bridle 
—) potila; (—to another 
village) aghiizula; (aban¬ 
doned—) alayela, alavelu; 
(—going up) aghola; (level 
—) lapila; (junction of 
paths) alapa, 

patience, (have patience!) 
kheh ! 

pattern, (on cloth, baskets) 
aiyay hetha, 

pauper, kumulhomi; atho- 
khami. 

pay, aiha; (daily wage) 
akheme. 

peach, ^ekhuti; (—tree) 
yekhuti-auy yekhutibo. 
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peck, to, mughulo. 
pen, kahu hekepfu (for 
writing); (for fowls, pigs, 
goats) avho, awobo, anyehbo. 
penis, achoh, 
people, timi. 

perhaps, 'kye, 'kyenni (as a 
suffix); (it may be) tiahilu* 
nani, aghinani, 
perceive, to, zhulo; itululo. 
perform, to, shilo, 
perfume, ak^o, 
perspiration, ataunhizu. 
petticoat, amini. 
petty, kitila. 
pewter, akuaa'yi, 
pheasant, (Kalij —) aghu 
(Gennaeus Horsfieldi); 
(tragopan—) agha (Tra- 
gopan Blythii); (peacock—) 
avmghi (Polyplectron chin- 
quis). 

phlegm, (literal), agheho. 
pick, (—up) ikiluh; (fowls) 
moghiUsulo. 
picture, aghongu, 
piece, alu; alyeki; (—of meat) 
ashileki (M.). 

pierce, (—^rapidly) khupelo; 
(—slowly) zhipelo; (—with 
spear) chelo; (—enemies’ 

heads) aghukulaughulo; 
(panji pierces foot) aahuno 
pakupulo khulo. 
pig, atoo; (wild—) amini; 

(—’s tushes) aminihu. 
pigeon, (green—) dchuiy 
kutuUy tukuli; (imperial—) 
adung, 

pillow, (wood or cloth) aketsii 
kemukii, 

pine, asahvbo; asahuaii, 
pinch, to, (finger and thumb) 
tadkiilo; yiilo (M.); (—with 
backs of fingers) taadlo, 
pink, palai. 
pipa, atuko; atughuko. 
pipe, al^thuhu; akkthu; 
alMthu (L.) ; (bamboo—) 


tolupa; (water—) Uunkuba; 
(bowl) al^uthuhiti; (stem) 
akhuha; (water reservoir) 
aziibo; (—water) aj^uthuziiy 
J^athuzii. 

pitfall, akhoh; akwo, 
place, aa. 

place, to, kevelo; kevetaulo; 
(—in interstices of wall) 
pujeveaiilo; (—cover half on) 
hamkiilo. 
plains, abou, 
plainsmen, aphimi, 
plan, avehu; (cunning—) 

ameku; (make a—) avehi 
ahilo, 

planet, ayephu; ayepu, 
plank, alipa, 
plant, (n.), aho. 
plant, to, ahovetauh. 
plantain, auchobo; (fruit) 
a’mhoti; (cultivated—) 

kithuchotiy kichuchoti. 
plate, ali; akhu, 
play, (—games) kivelo; 

(—fiute) fululu eghalo; 
(—Jew’s harp) aheu eghalo; 
(—joke) ghava ahilo, zhiigha 
ahilOy kuzii phuh; (—^with 
top) aketaii hulo, 
pluck, (—fruit) alkali Molo; 
(—millet) aaaii aithalo, aiitha- 
lo; (—feathers) amhi philo, 
philuvetaiilo, 

plume, (for shield) ayiputhope, 
pocket, akupukhubo; (large—) 
jolabo, 

point, mtailai; (—of spear) 
angu'mli; (—of nose) anku 
'pfe. 

point out, to, chiahi piyelo. 
poison, thughii; (—brought 
out of body by witches) 
akeadkegha; (—creeper) 

aphitaubo; (snake—) apeghi- 
thithi; (to—fisl^ alchi vulo. 
pole, aketaii: ake'^taii, 
polish, to, Melo. 
pond, aiziihichoh. 
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pool 9 aizii. 
poor, anhyemoga kahake; mu- 
ghemi. (See needy.) 
porcupine, acheku. 
pork, atooshi. 

portion, sazhe; (—due) aala. 
portrait, a^hongu, 
po8t,Jgeneral) aTtaii; (purlin) 
ake tail; (upright—) akuha ; 
(main—) atau bucho; (king 
—) aketaii kucho ; (forked—) 
akuha; (crossed —s in front 
of house) akhu, 

pot, all; (with two compart¬ 
ments) chokuthali; (small—) 
akuzuli; (—for gennas) a^hii- 
vali. 

pound, to, kuboh; ( —^grain) 
ad ahilo (K.), ad ahelo (M.); 
(ao kipiki laki = one pound¬ 
ing hole of rice), 
pour, to, leatilo. 
prawn, aiailkho, 
precipice, athoW^u, 
pregnant, (humans) miahi 
cheh; (animals) ati pfulo, 
prepare, to, kutho pagheh, 
press down, to, inasiivelo. 
pretend, to, ghile ahilo. 
pretty, azhukevi. 
prevaricate, to, akumikWtaa 
pilo. 

prevent, to, khavelo. 
previously, kagheno ; kaghe. 
price, ame. 

prick, to, ktodh; khulo (M.). 
prison, akoghu; (go to—) 
akoghu ahilo; (send to—) 
akoghu ahi piyelo. 
proceeds, (—of sale of goods) 
alhi. 

profit, ala. 

prominent, (eyes) koghoi. 
prop, to, chozulo; ch^iliveh. 
proper, miizitcho; muzuchot. 
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property, anhyemoga. 
proprietor, ampemi; (live¬ 
stock) poghukemi. 
prostitute, aaalhami; ketho- 
kalimi; kuaalhami. 
protuberance, munhumughu. 
puberty, to reach, nhithualo. 
puddle, to, (ricefields) hoke- 
delo. 

pull, ainhyelo; (— ^up) zhove- 
taiilo. 

pumpkin, ahengu. 
punch, to, chiahilo. 
punish, to, aghemeahitaiUo; 
aaza taiilo. 

pupa, (large) khaahekhapu; 

(small) kh^hekhapughiilou. 
puppy, ataiiti. 
purchase, to, khulo. 
purse, ghakabo; aurangho. 
pursue, to, hapovelo. 

pus, ani. 

push, to, (things) tuhavelo; 
(man) tupovelo; (—up) cholo. 

put, (-^own) khiiveloy padloy 

khakhiilo; (—and keep) 

aiipfepadlo; (—on skirt) 

minilo; (—on blanket) api 
ulo; (—up) ^akheloy khelo ; 
(—in) aiitaiilo; (—under) 

akwoahivelo; (—on clothes) 
pimlo. 

putrify, to, tailveh. 
putrid, ketaU. 
putties, akupuchezhekiu. 
python, aithu. 

0 

quagmire, anyilAo^oh. 
quail, aiaung; chepataung.* 
quake, to, itailo. 
quarrel, to, kiilo. 
quench, to, aziino itaiivilo; 
azii te pinhevdo. 


* Some accounts describe chepaf^ng as a water bird and 1 am 
therefore doubtful if it is really a quail at all; atmng is, however— , 
probably the common quail.—J. H. H, 
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quick, to be, meghilo, 
quickly, papashino; mtazii ; 
(walk—) khakhaahi chelo, 
papashi akupuno siikheumlo. 
quietly, tseyamoahimono . 
quince (wild), pukweti; 
(—tree) pukweti-sii (Docynia 
indica). 

quite, alloku; allokei. 
quiver, aliwoku. 

R 

rafter, a^u. 
rags, apinhye. 

rain, taiigho (E.S.); iaiitaugho 
(W.S.); (to drizzle) ghozulo; 
(—cats and dogs) taiitaiigho 
kizhezhe ghoalo: (rainy 

season) mutauaalo. 
rainbow, mileau. 
raise, to, pfekhelo, 
rake,* (necktie—) akuwo; 

(ordinary—) akuo. 
rake, to,* akuwono gholo; 

akuono yilo, 
ramble, to, ilyulo. 
ramrod, aki^epf u; alika 
ke^epfu; (l^elo = polish), 
rap, (with knuckles) kukulo, 
kukuhelo; (with fist) kuku- 
ahi koolo, 

rape, to, totiuno allomono 
aazillo, 

rapid, (n.), apili, 
raspberry, (red—) avichoko- 
ghoti; (yellow—) aiiliti, 
rat, azhi; (jungle—) azhifu 
(Rattus fulvescens); (edible 
—) azhichu azhuye (Rattus 
maokenzi); (bamboo—) 

qchugi (Rhizomys sp.). 


raw, (—meat) akhuJAu; 

(—fruit) akupuaho, 
razor, akkeh. 

reach, to, (—a place) tohlo; 

(—with hand) cholo, 
ready, kutho; (get—) kutho 
paghelo. 

reap, to, (—paddy, with hand) 
aghii luaiilo, aghu lulo; 
(—paddy, with sickle) wolo ; 
(—Job's tears) akiti ghalo; 
(—millet) aaail aithalo, 
rebuke, to, allomipilo. 
receive, to, lulo^ 
recently, (few days ago) 
kaghenyu; (short while ago) 
iaheli. 

reckon, to, philo, 
recline, to, muautkamleilo, 
recognise, to, itilo, 
recollect, to, kurnsiipfulo; 

kumaiimamovelo, 
reconcile, to, akeviahi ahive- 
taiilo; (—enemies) alaahive- 
taiilo t; (—bad friends) aahou 
ahivetaiilo, 

red ^ akuhu; huchuhi, 
reflect, to, 'melolo kumauzhulo, 
release, tOy phevelo; (—animal 
from house) pfepovelo. 
remain, to, ngulo; alo, 
remainder, ala, 
remake, to, ahikitelo ; ahiki- 
tevetaiilo, 

remember, to, kumailmamo- 
velo; amelo kumailpfulo; 
kumaiilo, 

remote, kuahua\ 
remove, to, pfuwtivelo; 
ikiluvelo, 

Rengmas, mozhumi, 
rent, (n.), alu'miahike^me, 
rent, to, miahilo, 
rent (in cloth), api kiighuj^u. 


♦ These words refer to hoes or hoeing, (q.v.) a rake—that is an 
implement with prongs for raking, is akuwa or achaka. —J. H, H, 

t cU(Mhivet8ulo == * cause to make a path because between hostile 
villa^ the paths are closed.— J, H. H, 
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repair, to, akite shilo; 
shikitelo; (get repaired) 
shikitevetsulo. 

repeat* to, pikithelo; etaghe 
pilo, 

report, (story) atsa; (gun) 
aghngha, 

reprimand, to, alomipilo, 
reptile, apoghil (E.S.) ; apeghi 
(W.S.). 

resin, asiitha, 
rest, to, ekulho khelo. 
rest, (n.), (buy salt with the 
rest ) pachilono amti khiilo. 
return, to, (go) ilyovelo; 

(come) ilyeghelo. 
revenue, atsugha'me; aye- 
ghu'me. 

reward, awoh (E.S.); aghoh 
(W.S.). 

rhinoceros, aveghi. 
rice, atikishi; athi; (red—) 
miitsakhutikishi; (white—) 
aghiltikishi; (small white) 
amoghitikishi; (white skin) 
mathipetitikishi; (in cold 
situations) chungughiitikishif 
asiiputikishi, 
rice (cooked), ana, 
rice, kinimi, 
ride, to, kuru'ahou chelo, 
ridge, atho (also a hill); (small 
hillocks on—) amukha, 
rifle, alika; kolamVlika, 
right, (direction) azheo; (that 
is—) alio ani, 

ring, (Ao forehead—) anadu, 
rinse, to, khulo, 
rip off, to, (as Aos harvest) 
wovetsulo, 
ripe, niva (vb.). 
ripen, to, nilo, 

rise, to, ikulo; (— ^up from 
bed) ifhoulo,^ 
river, aghoki, 

TO^Afpotila; (cart— )thoghula. 


roar, to, eghalo, 
roast, to, (—a fowl) au 
pitivetaulo, 
rock, athu^u, 

rock, to, (—baby to sleep) 
kuziilo. 
roe, ayikhu, 

roll, to, kiizulo; kuluvelo; 
kulupelo; (—up cloth to 
fight) chegheche khalo; (— 
over) iluloy ilukilo (intr.); 

(—up) kuzilcholo, 
room, (outer—) kalaobo; 
(middle—) amphokibo ; (back 
—) akuaaobo; (pig’s—) 
abidela, 

root, aaii'kuhu, 

root up, to, (pig) anhyoghiino 
ngnlo, 

rope, akeghi. 

rot, to, (intr.) tsiivelo; (tr.) 
putsuvelo. 

rotten, (meat) ketsii; (over¬ 
ripe) mavia, 

round, 'ho (postposition); 

(—as plate) mtsasai; (—as 
ball) chopumlo'i, 
row, of beads, (one) ala; 
(two) athiina, 

rub, (—with hand) ^nulo, 
kiielo; (—down) kunhulo ; 
(—something between hands, 
e.g. tobacco) mu^nulo; 
(—gently) kilo, 

rubbish, al^enya anhye; 

(—heap) ayipibo, 
ruffle ^ hair , to, tokiinhulo ; 
tokiTnhulo, 

rule, to, akekami shilo. 
rule, (n.), ayeh, 
run, to, povelo; (—quickly) 
tothosM povelo, 
runaway, pokimi, 
rust, aiaa; (the dao has 
rusted b azhtalo aisa ikuvia), 
rustle, to, ghoghoahih. 


* Thado has “ thou ” with a rising tone =* *• get up ** and with a falling 
tone = “ sit down — J, H, H, 
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S 

salary, atha. 

saliva, amti; (running down 
chin) amisazil, 
salt, amii. 
saltlick, akizhi. 
salute, to, aoupfe keUulo, 
sambhar, dTkhuh, 
same, aphiphi (E.S.); apipi 
(W.S.); kumulhoi; aho, 
sand, asai; (cover with—) 
asai veaiilo, 
sandfly, ammii. 

Sangtam, lophomi (Pirr) ; 
tukomi (Isa-changr). 
dsiizu; aaumtaazu, 
sash, (goat’s hair dyed red) 
amlalm, 

saw, to, khukhillo, 
sawdust, dsillo, 
say, to, pilo. 

scald, to, azilkiluno vepiyu- 
tsulo, 

scar, aguzakhu; apiikhu; aku. 
scarecrow, kohkohpoh, 
scatter, to, phevelo; veaiilo, 
scent, al^o; (hunting) muna. 
school, kaku kepiki, 
scold, to, alomipilo, 
scoop up, to, ahopfelo, 
scorpion, achuwo pa'za, 
scrape, to, (—earth) ayeghi 
Ihelo; (—earth by dogs) 
kunhataillo; (—with finger 
nail) chikhetaiUo, 
scratch, to, (claws, hand) 
chul^ataiilo; (—one self like 
pig) kiilo, 

scream, to, eghalo. 
scream, (n.), aghiigha, 
search, to, phuzhulo. 
seam, apitaogho. 
seat, alakii. 

sdbond, (—of two) athekau 
(E.S.), ashekau (W.S.); (— 
of more than three) anUhau, 
pctaheliu ; (—^last) athekau 
ahile kichiu. 


secretly, akhwouno, 

see, to, (perceive) itululo; 

(sense of seeing) zhulo, 
seed, opefAt; apiti;aii, 
seedling, asiiti. 
seer (wizard), thuumi, 
seer (measure), aohu; ahu 
(must have a number at¬ 
tached). 

seize, to, keghalo, 
self, likhi; liki, 
sell, to, zelo, 

send, to, (objects) taiipuulo; 

(person) puulo. 
sense, amelo, 

senseless, to fall, izuvuveh, 
sentry, to do, aghukhulo, 
separate, (adj.), kiithiitha, 
separate, to, kiithiithd ahilo. 
serau, aTchui, 
servant, akhemi, 
serve, to, timi kelo, 
set, ( —down) khiivelo; (—up) 
ikikhevelo; (—on dog) ataii 
kitelo; (—trap) aitho aiiaiilo^ 
aliche'kuau pikeloy aah^pu 
aiiaulo, 

settle, (—debts) akuna 
thavelo; (—case) ataa ke¬ 
ghalo ; (—marriage price) 

ante keghalo, 
seven, taini, 

seventeen, chughi taini; muku 
ma taini, 

seventy, Ihotaini, 
sew, to, api taoghulo, 
shade, (of tree) aaii^kechekd, 
shadow, aghongu. 
shake, (person) aikinlo; 
(cloth) api kuthovelo; (—self 
like dog) ethalo, awhi kutho¬ 
velo ; (—out pipe) kukulo, 
shallow, thoamoi; ilale, 
shame, akuzho, 
shame, to cause, ahiputhalo; 
ahikukuzhoh, 

shape, to, (pots) ali ghah; 
(shaping implement) ali- 
ghaaii. 
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share, 'sala ; (one share) aazJie 
laki; (—of meat) alyeki^ 
alyekhe. 
sharp, tsoga, 

sharpen, (steel) cheghilo; 

(wood) yalo. 

shave, akichVmhi shilo, 
sheet, mbdii'pi, 

shelf, alikad; (—over fire) 
amkha (upper), akesu 

(middle), atapa (lower), 
shield, azhto, 
shin, apite, 
shine, to, (sun) phulo. 
shiny, ilumpui; muloTpui 
(M.). 

shiver, to, aitikokoshilo. 
shoe, akupu^kho. 
shoot, to, kakulo, vekhuvelo. 
shoot, (n.), amuzil; (small—) 
akiimu ; (young—) akilwono, 
short, ikwonhyei; yikwonhye ; 

(—of face) mukhokhoi, 
shoulder, ahingika; (—blade) 
abieghi, 

shout, to, eghalo, 
shove, to, (object) tuhavelo ; 
(person) tupovelo; (—way 

through jungle) ahol^uwulo. 
shrew mouse, azhitau, 
shuffle, to, piaiighi ala chelo, 
shut, to, (-^oor) khaloy kha- 
veto; (—eyes) milo; (— 
mouth with hand) abakha, 
akichi kiiluvelo, 
shy, to be, pa'ziikuzho va (he 
is shy). 

sick, to be, aiilo, 
side, (body) aahetaii, 
sight, (gun) zhukimiahikepfu, 
sign, to make a, amWii ahilo. 
silence, in, kammui; (to keep 
silent) kammui ngualo. 
silently, inakhoi; taeyamoahi- 
mono. 

silver, ghakaH (lit. = rupee- 
iron, rupee-metal), 
similar, toi. 

Simul tree, punyoaii. 


sin, (breaking gennas, taking 
false oath, etc.) pipuku. 
sinew, anhii. 

sing, to, ale ahilo; ale phelo. 
singe, to, (hair off pig) awo 
ghulo. 

single, l%kh% ,* l%k%. 
sink, azulo ilovelo. 
sip, to, puchezhuh. 
sister, achepfu; (sisters) atail 
nipfu; (—in law) achi. 
sit, to, ikadlo. 

site (house), akipfu; akipu. 
six, taogho. 

sixteen, chilghi tsogho. 
sixty, Ihotsogho. 
skin, ayiJchwo; (—of fruit) 
aJ^atVkoza ; (—of dhan) 

ayipika. 

skin, to, lhalo; Ihataillo. 
skull, akutaiVghii. 
sky, ataiitaii, 

slacken, to, (rope) akeghi 
koghocholo. 

slander, timi 'zhe ahipaUtaiilo. 
slap, to, dahelo, 
slash, to, (jungle) kilzalo. 
slay, to, (—with spear) yivelo ; 
(—with dao) ghiikhuvelo ; 
(—with stick) hekhuvelo; 
(—with gun) kakulo, vekhii- 
velo. 

sleep, to, ziilo; zMlo. 
sleepiness, aghungu. 
sleepy, to be, ingulo. 
slightly, kitila kitila. 
slip (land), anekine. 
slip, to, pepeahilo; (—and 
nearly fall) vekhivelo; (—of 
land) anekine nyelo. 
slippery, pepepe; nekhiphe 
(W.S.); ahoahuaahi {E.S.). 
sloping, kughoh. 
slow, aaheahi. 
slowly, aaheahino. 
slow worm, azhi-ahu-keaa- 
poghu (because if you kill it 
your liquor goes sour), 
slug, tenhaku. 
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smack, to, dahelo; (—lips) 
mtaualo, 

small, kitila; (smaller one) 
aghulou; (—man) ashipilho. 
smallpox, aghapeh, 
smear, to, phohulo. 
smell, to, (tr.), singuzhulo; 
aingulo, 

smell, to, (intr.), munalo; 
(very strong) munashusholo; 
(it stinks, al^umna. . ,8ho), 
smell, (n.), a^o. 
smile, to, nuiialo, 
smile, (n.), nuke toi. 
smoke, amchi (E.S.); amki 

(W.S.). 

smoke, to, (—pipe) akhthu 
tailo; (—cigarette) ahikori 
tailo; (make fire—up as a 
sign) ami photo. 
snail, tenhaku. 
snailshell, tenhakubo. 
snake, apoghil (E.S.); apeghi 
(W.S.) ; (python) aithu; 
(king cobra) apeghiala. 
snare, akeaii; awupu; avapu. 
snare, to, (birds) alichelo 
melulo. 

snatch, to, mul^alulo; (— 
away) au^alulo. 
sneeze, to, hatahilo. 
snipe, aliaii. 
snore, to, nhizulo. 
snout, anhyoghu. 
snow, moraaii; mulaau. 
soak, to, azulo puauvetaillo. 
soap tree, thopibo; (—bark) 
thopibo'yikhwo; (soapvine) 
aaalubo. 

soft, mutaam'; mutaaminhe. 
soil, ayeghii (E.S.); ayeghi 

(W.S.). 

soil, to, aJ^enya ahivetaiilo. 
some people, khami khami; 
%ami hami. 


sometimes, khania khania. 
somewhere, kitila. 
son, ^nu; (adopted—) amungu^ 
song, ate. 

soon, kitila dolo; kitla dolo. 
sorrow, to, ametokeaa ahito; 
ameto aiilo. 

sort, azheli; (all sorts) azheti 
azheliy tookha. 
soul, aghongu. 
sour, kempoi. 

south, abiou; akhou; chiliu. 
sow, to, ( —paddy) aghii 
kiiulo ; ( — Job’s tears) akiti 
yilo; (— millet) aaaii p^ulo. 
sow, awokhu. 

span, (index) akuzii; (middle) 
akushu ; (third) miahukha 
(E.S.), akuamihau (W.S.); 
(little) akuameghiu. 
spark, amVaaghu; ami'mjja ; 

(fire-firefly) hevelala. 
spate, azilye ighxvono ileani 
(there is a spate), 
speak, to, atsa pilo. 
spear, angu * ; (bamboo —) 
apizhi; (hairy handled— ) 
ang'sa kumagha; (iron 
hafted—) ayilagi f ; (— 

point) angu'mti ; (— haft) 

angu'an ; (— butt) angu- 

'cheghi. 

spear, to, chelo; (kill by—) 
yiloy yikhuvelo. 

spectacles , anhyetikezhu ; 

anhyetikukho. 

spend, to, kilhevelo; pukalo. 
spider, thalhakhil; talhak}}u. 
spit, to, amti muaauvelo. 
spit, (n.), amti muaaukeaunei. 
spittle, amti. 
splash, to, azu mihelo. 
spleen, allochi. 

split, (—wood with dao) ghii- 
kholoy (with axe) ahokholoy 


* Lazemi '** anyi — J. H. H, 

t But I find in my notes that this means an iron-hafted axe. a 
similar spear being ayinguasil and a hairy-handled one angustiX. — J. H. Hi 
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(with hand) yikholo; (—cane) 
akkeh pholo; (—pig’s belly) 
akive ghalelo, akive kholo, 
spoil, to, shipaavetsiiloy kutaa- 
vetsillo, 

sponger, nachukiu (lives by 
borrowing). 

spoon, atailghol^a; allaa, 
sprain, to, nyepelevelo. 
spread, to, (cloth) api khalo, 
khavelo, 

spreader, (for necklaces) 
achisil, achiketsasu, 
spring, azukiki. 
spring on, ilheiwu keghalo. 
sprinkle, to, (cold water) 
pichilo; (hot water) telo, 
squat, to, issilo. 
squirrel, akili; (flying—) 
attolo (Petaurista yunnanen- 
sis) ; (lesser flying—) aaiigi 
(Pteromys aboniger); (black 
—) atiki (Ratufa gigantea); 
(ground—or ** chipmunk ”) 
akili-aziigeh, 

stagger, to, iluL Ji ala chelo, 
stalks of paddy, aghii zhini, 
stammer, to, atsa ngungushi 
pilo, 

stamp, tilo; (—on and kill) 
nyekhilvetsulo, 
stand, to, puthughualo, 
star, aiyeh; ayepu; (shoot¬ 
ing—) aiyeh-ba (=“ star- 
excrement ”). 
start, ala chelo. 
starvation, kelamuke. 
starve, to, kelamulo. 
steal, to, pukhalo; pukhatsiilo; 
(ask for price of stolen goods 
from thief) apulo kulo. 
steel, azta'i (= dao-iron). 
steep, akkeh. 

step, (n.), (on path) atupi; (to 
make steps) ala ghe kuholo; 
(make stone steps) athu 
pfeno atupiyelo. 
stew, to, helo. 
stewpot, akulholi. 


stick, asii ; (walking—) akesu. 
stick insect, ashilga; (large) 
nyekenyikha. 
stick on, to, dataiilo. 
stick, to, medalo. 
sting, (n.), akhVchoh. 
sting, to, akhino kwolo. 
stir, to, l^ulo; ( — till cold) 
khukumukono; (—till hot) 
khupulono ; (—up food) kilie 
kidelo; (—drink) hekidelo. 
stockings, akupukakuzu. 
stomach, akive. 
stone, athu. 

stool, alakil; alakhu (E.S.); 
alakha (W.S.). 

stoop, to, itsalo; (—aright 
down) ipuwulo. 

stop, to, (tr.) kheaghetsulo; 

(intr.) ichmlo. 
stopper, akimike. 
storied, azolhazolha shi; 

akishikeshe shi. 
storm, pasapagha. 
story, atsa; kaghelomVtsa. 
straight, m'zu; muzu- 

choi; (—in a line) azhoshino ; 
(—as seedlings are planted) 
apolo. 

stranger, inami. 
straw, aliteghezhini; aghii- 
zhini. 

strawberry, agauulozheti. 
stream, aghokiti. 
stretch, to, cholo; (—out 

hand to take) chopoblo; 
(—one’s self) kitiilo. 
stretched out, chozoi. 
strike, see “ Hit 
string, akeghi. 

string, to, (—beads) achi 
pililo; (—up a head) akutsii 
kyeghiyilo. 

strip off, (— clothes) kkcdo; 

. (—^leaves) khovelo ; (—fruit) 
JAolo. 

strong, (man) aphichikoi. 
strong m^Ln^chobdikemmi. 
stump (of tiCe), asiizungu. 
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subject, imghemi; mughemi. 
substitute, to, ziikoshi shilo, 
suck, to, (baby) nilo, mtaulo ; 
(—through straw) mvsuloy 
mu8u yeh, 

suckle, to, akechi pinilo; 
pinyi alo. 

suddenly, mtano (mo4ti~a-no 
ass at unawares), 
suicide, (he committed—) 
pa'likhi pana kukha tiuveke. 
sun, taiikinhye; kiitsinhye,* 
suppose, to, keghashilo. 
sure, kucho. 

surround, to, holulo; (—field 
with fence) alu puthuluvelo. 
swallow, michekalhu; akalhu. 
swallow, to, monakhuvelo. 
swamp, aizuchuilho. 
swear, to, (intr.), tuaho kiilo. 
swear, to, (tr.), tuaho kiipiyelo, 
sweat, (n.), ataiinhi. 
sweat, to, ataunhi epeghelo, 
sweep, to, kuvelo; (—dust 
away) taovetaulo. 
sweet, wgoimi; namzoi; zumo- 
ghai; (sweet applied to 
drink sa ahuvile, food sas 
chuvi, honey asr moeni). 
sweetheart, (female) alo- 
zhilimi, alozhiliu; (male) 
alozhipuu, 
swell, ingulo. 
swim, to, azii ghalo, 
swing, a, auihi. 
swoon, to, izuwuvelo.^ 
syphilis, kolagka; (to have—) 
kolagha pfulo, 

T 

tadpole, kodela; yamogho. 
tall, aahomhi; (dancing—, 

horizontal) avikiaaphu; 
(dancing—, hanging) aaaphu. 


tailor, apiaoghokiu. 
tailor-bird, liliti, 
take, to, lulo; (—away) 

pfewuveloy pfuumvelo, auum- 
veto; (—off clothes) Widlo; 
(pick up and—away) kiln- 
velo; (—off spear point, butt) 
hezholo. 

talk, to, ataa pilo. 

tall, chiikemogha; kuchoku; 
kuahua; kemughoi. 

tame, apeghiu ; apoghiu, 
tank, aiziikucl^o. 
tattoo, to, ghilo. 
taut, to make, mukomogha 
ahivetaillo, 

teach, to, (language) pipiyelo ; 

(work) ahipiyelo. 
tear, anhyetizu (eye-water), 
tear, to, aiikhuvelo; (—into 
strips) aiilalo, 
tell, to, pilo. 
ten, chiighi. 

tend, to, peghealo; poghulo; 

(—orphan) allozhelo, 
tendon, (behind knee) apikan- 
hu, 

tent, apiki; (pitch—) apiki 
ahilo; (strike—) apiki j^alo, 
testicle, achogholoti. 
thatch, to, aghii akeahi ahipa- 
alo, 

thatch, aghii, 
then, tilehino; tipathiu, 
thence, tilehina; hulauona, 
there, tilehi; hulau, 
therefore, tigheungno, 
thief, kepukami; akepukau, 
thigh, cduko, 

thin, (general) ipumihei; 
(persons only) adumeMie 
Qiui; (he is—) pana aphi 
kua; (a good eater but 


♦ I.e., ** the eye ** or “ the node of heaven **.—J. H, H, 
t izuwuvelo is also used, I think, meaning * wander ’ on account of 
the belief that a person faints because the soul has left the body tem¬ 
porarily. It is similarly used of delirium as * wander* in English 
also.W. H. H, 
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always—) iimi aghikumsa* 
kwoikemmi. 
thing, anhyemoga. 
think, kumaiilo; (—about) 

kumauzhulo; (—over) kusii- 
zhulOs keghashilo, 
third, (—of three) athekau; 

(—of four) ashukau shile 
kichiu; (—of more than 

four) amthau. 
thirst, thoghuti, 
thirty, sheghi. 
thorn, aadhu, 

thoroughly, ipele; ighwono, 
thread, akeghi; aailpa'keghi; 
aye; (white—) ayeho; (red—) 
aka ; (black—) akutail. 
thread (beads), to, akeghi pfe 
zhisuvelo, 
three, kiiihu, 
thrice, ohto kilthu, 
thrifty man, kiltaiikemi; 

kutaukichemi; ahonumi. 
throat, akuo, 

throb, (—from pain) mun- 
hyelo; (—from exertion, 

heart) tiitiithulo, 
through, 'mtala. 
throw, (—stone) veaiilo ; (— 
spear) angu chelo; (—down) 
hekuluphevelo. 

thrust, choldiutaulo; (—spear 
into the ground) angaiivelo. 
thumb, aouloku; (take—print) 
aouloku inalo; (design on—) 
avipfola, 

thunder, ataiitaiiail, 
thunderbolt, amiiaii. 
thus, tiahi; iahi. 
tick, amiMe, 

tie, (—in a knot) kumahovelo; 
(—with sliver of bamboo) 
taughalo; (—round and 

round with rope) phedalo; 
(—a beast to a post) 
tauivelo; (—up in plantain 
leaf) auch^hughiilo, ghotaiilo. 


tiger, abolangahu; angahu; 
aahu. 

tigerman, angahu Ihokemmi; 
angahu Ihokiu; angahu 
ahikiu. 

tighten, chukhevetaiilo; (—^like 
slip knot) aukutaiilo. 
time, (spare —) kivuahi, 
tine, akibo kumaii. 
tipsy, ahomzu. 
toad, thoghopu; poghopu. 
'tobacco, aj^ipi. 
toe, akupuloti * ; (big— ) 

akupuloku. 
together, kumtaa. 
tomb, akumona. 
tomorrow, thogho; (— morn¬ 
ing) thanau, thogho imikhe; 
(day after —) aghinyu; (two 
days time) kwiiniu; (three 
days time) kwuuniu. 
tongue, amli; amili. 
tonight, (speaking in day 
time) tohu; (speaking after 
dark) itizhi. 

tooth, oThu ; (front—) akikha ; 
(eye—) aahichu; (back—) 
ahubo; (milk—) anaghiu, 
top, aahou; (—of tree) aaiikeo; 

(—of house) 

top (toy), ake tail; (wind 
string on—) akeghi piitaillo; 
(throw—) ahitaii khataiive- 
taiilo, 

topsy turvy, bidelao ahi. 
torch, akuli; aaiitebo; aaiite. 

“ torkari ”, ayekulho; (with 
salt) akuzu ; (without salt) 
ayekikye; (jungle leaves) 
ayikikichi; (meat) aahi- 
kulho; (fish) akhakulho; 
(mushroom) apvukulho, 
tortoise, atoinhyeh; aaaiihu 

(L.). 

touch, bulo; kilo; (—inadver¬ 
tently) chinelo, 
towards, ’mZo; ^lao. 


• Meaning “ fruit on the foot**.— J . H . H. 
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toy, (n.), amogfui. 
track, anyepa; aahepa, 
track, to, anyepa pfewulo. 
trade, to, alhi ahilo, 
trample, to, nyetsiilo; ( — to 
death) nyekhuvetaulo, 
trance, to be in a, a^a shilo. 
trap, akeaii; (for deer) aithoy 
ashe~pu; (for birds) alichey 
augotsa; (fall—) zheka; 

(spring—) awufu, 
trap, to, aliche ahilo; rmmlo, 
trapper, aliche ahikemi. 
travel, izilwulo, 
treat, (give a drink), to, azhi 
zhilo, 

tree, aaii; aavho; (tree with 
trunk almost parallel to the 
ground) aaUkwotaii, 
tree fern, aapunadibo (Amphi- 
cosmia). 

trench, amughoziilaki; (to 
dig a—) helo. 
tribute, akhd; aaukhd. 
trigger, alika'moki, 
trip, to, (intr.), kupuJ^ataillo, 
trip, to, (tr.), (when wrestling) 
kiizalo, 

trouble, agheme, 
trouble, to make, kidelo; ate 
ahilo; khukidechelo, 
true, kucho, 

trunk, (—of tree) aboy akumo; 

(—of body) akumo, 
truth, kucho^taa, 
try, ahizhulo; alumailo; (—if 
liquor is right temperature) 
azhi pitziizhulo, 

tuck in, to, ahokhalo; nhakhalo. 
turn, (tr.) taiighiiloy taiiukidelo; 
(intr.) izulabo ahilo (—around 
and round till one is giddy); 
(—^up lamp) taughiipfelo; 
(—over) pepideloy vekideve- 
taiilo. 

turns, by, Uzhukhii kizheli, 
tusk, ahiha^hu, 
twenty, muku, 
twice, ohto kini. 


twig, (dead—) aaiikeghay asii- 
kekha; (live—) alloka. 
twilight, zagughil, 
twist, cheghilo; (twisted 
mouth) akechi izhi, 
two, kini, 

U 

unaware, 'mthano; 'mtano, 
umbrella, aaiikho, 
uncle, (father’s brother) angUy 
a'pu'pa^mu, Vpu^paHukuzit; 
(mother’s brother) angu, 
unclean, (people, animals) 
akhyel^e; (things) aj^enya 
akheme, 

uncover, to, lhalo; lhapelo, 
under, 'kho, 
understand, to, itilo, 
undo, to, l^aluvetaulo; ^alo; 
kdkholo, 

unequal, (lengths) kuthiikhu; 

(sizes) akemmi kumoi, 
unmarried, kilaumokemi; 
chimemi, 

unripe, nimpi (verb); akupu- 
aho, 

unscrew, to, taiighuzhovelo. 
untie, to, kdkholo, 
untrue, miki; kichele, 
up, kungu, 

upper, (khel) luahuaa, 
nrin^ypuzho; (pass—) puzholo, 
puzhovelo, 

useless man, timinhye (lit. 
tatter of a man). 

V 

vsiiabondykupokichemi; aku- 
pvshomi, 
vagina, amoh, 
valley, abokhu; akita, 
valuable, ante, 
vein, anhii, 

velvet, horns in, akughunu apt. 
venom, athiti; apoghuHhiti, 
verandah, akikala. 
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very, ighwono; allokei, 
vex, to, amelo ahi keghideve- 
tsillo, 

village, apfu; apu; naga- 
mipfu; (found a new—) 
pfiitheowulo; (—labour) 

azhu, 

villagers, (own) aghamiy 
nagkamiy nagami; (other—) 
inamiy tushomi ; (—opposite 
across the valley) azuk^umi; 
(term used by parent village 
of its colonies) pfutheoum- 
kemmi, 

virgin, amhikuchomi, 
voice, dailtaa. 
vomit, to, miighuvelo. 
vulture, alluamishikumokeme- 
ghiu, 

W 

wade, azu puthulo; azii halo, 
wag (tail), to, ashomi kuzillo, 
wages, (daily—) azhumCy 

akheme; (salary) aJtha; 
(wage of one day) asupey 
akeli; (wage for two days) 
kelevu, 

wagtail, aiti (generic), 
waist, achutha. 
wait, to, ngulo; (—for) khelOy 
khealo, 

wake, to, (tr.) kedalo, kutavelo ; 
(intr.) idalo. 

walk, ala chelo; (go for a—) 

iliulOy Hilo, 

wall (of house), (matting) 
atoziiy alemiiza, 

walnut, (tree) ghakutiaii; 
(fruit) ghakuti, 

want, to, anhyemoga laki kulo, 
war, to make, aghii ahilo, 
warm, (—weather) lilvwiy 
lughiighUy kuluy ataala ahu- 
khuthu; (—^house) ahulu. 
warrior, aghiUomi, 
wash, (—face) ayi pavelo; 
(—hands) aou mtaiilo; (— 


feet) akupu khulo; (—body) 
aziikiichulo; (—mouth) aku 
chi khokolo (Lazemi), akichi 
kinivelo (E.S.); (—clothes) 
api iahuvelo ; (—utensils) 
azhukhu kiiaivelo; (—pig’s 
guts) akeghi khokivelo; 
(—head) akutaii kwovelo, 
waste land, aluba, 
watch, to, lAezhulo; (look 
after house) aki kyelo, 
water, azii; (fetch—) azii 
piyulo; (flood—) azii kwonyi 
ani, 

water-carrier, azukepiyu, 
waterfall, aziipapa, 
wax, aghiigha; (bee’s— ) 
akhiba; (ear—) akiniba. 

wax, to, (— cloth) aghughano 
aiitaiilo; aghughano choaiilo 
(Lazemi). 

way, (road) ala ; (in this way) 

tiahiy iahiy hipapiy hekhitipu; 
(in that way) hupapi, 
weak, apikhii; aphikhii, 
wear, (—cloth) ulo; (—neck¬ 
lace) nilo; (—armlet) pfdo; 
(cotton earwads) kyeghelo; 
{—petticoat) minilo; (— 

boot, hat) pfulo; (—a wig) 
aghamHkutaiVaa khopfulo, 
weariness, akulho; agheme, 
weave, to, api gholo, 
weed, alupi, 

weed, to, (— with hand) 
mu^aveloy mukhalo: (— 

with hoe) akuwono (akwano) 
yelo, 

weep, to, kcUilo, 
weigh, to, (measure out) 
miighiizhvloy megezhulo, 
weighty, miahiahei (E.S.) ; 

miahiahe, 
weir, akhu, 
well, aziikiki, 
well, (adv.), alio, 
were tiger, angahulhokemmi ; 

angahulhokiu; angahushikiu. 
west, ataalaikilolao. 
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yf^t^potaaiva ;pichive (Lazemi) 
(both are verbs), 
what, kiu; ku; (whatever it 
be) kiahe kiaheuno; (— 
kind ?) kitai ?; (—is it all 
about ?) kiahekulu ? 
when, koghono. 
whence, kilena; kiUhina, 
where, kilhe; kilehi, 

‘ while, (short—ago) iaheli. 
whisper, to, mukanano ataa 
pilo. 

whistle, to, mizhilo, 
white, mietsoghi; akimiye; 
(he is—haired) pa'sa whouva 
(E.S.) , pd*8a m'pfa miye va, 
whore , kethokalimi; aaalhami; 
kuaalhami. 

whore, to, aluzhipukichi 
ahiuvelo; nipvughaj^uwu- 
velo. 

why ^ kuahia; kuahgeno; kuah- 
geno'gheungno, 
wicked, allokeaah, 
wide, akoghelao, 
widow, chimemi (lives alone), 
wife, anipvu; (first—) lutu- 
ghuu; (second—) amtao; 
(third—) athekao; (fourth—) 
aahokao. 

wig, aghami^kutaii'aa; akutaii- 
'kho, 

wild animals, teghaahi; 
tikitenu. 

wild cat, (leopard—) anye- 
ngu; (grey—) akufu; (golden 
—) (civet—^large) akiiy 
(civet—small) akenhe. 
wild dog, atine, 
will, ^gho; *llokhthu; (it is my 
wish) Vgho^ i’llokkthulo, 
willow tree, tiziiaii. 
win, to, ahilulo. 
wind, amulhu. 

wind, to, (—thread) akeghiTio 
phevelo ; (—^watch) taughillo, 
window, aJdchepi, 
wing (birds), acMchtbo. 
wink, anhyeti kiUaii. 


wink, to, anhyeti kiltail piyelo. 
winnow, to, (—^husk from 
rice) ad ghalo; (—^rice from 
dhan) ao pekilo, 
winnowing fan, apo^ghii, 
winter, auautaalo, 
wipe, to, aiivelo; (—oflF) 

iaiivetaulo. 

wish, verb root plus ahi. 
witch, ihumumi; thuumi. 
with, (accompany) aaau; 

(instrumental) p/e, no, pfeno. 
withdraw, to, (—hand frorfi) 
aiizholo; f—article from) 
ikiluveh, ikipfetaiilo. 
wither, to, izhunhalo. 
within, aelukd, 
witness, itikemmi; akitimi. 
woman, totimi; totiu; 
(young —) ilimi; (middle- 
aged —) thopuhela; (elderly 
—) thopumi; (old —) kitemi, 
wood, aaii, 

wood-basket, amthoh, 
woodcock, aliaii. 
woodpecker, aahushu; ga- 
aeghe. 

wool, (thread) ayeho. 
word, ataa; (honeyed—s) ataa 
kungo, 

work, akumla; (day’s—) 
azhu, 

work, to, akumla ahilo; mlalo, 
world, titaiikholo (i.e., “ below 
the sky ”; ataiitaii ayeghi 
pama dolo = “ between 
heaven and earth” is also 
used). 

worm, alapu; lapulaghu; 
(intestinal—) aghu; (tape—) 
alapa. 

wormwood, khokhubo. 
worry, to, agheme ahilo; 
punolo (E.S.); punalo (W.S.); 
(don’t worry me) punakeveh. 
worship, to, aauputaah (E.S.); 

kungumi putaalo. 
worst, allokeaao. 
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wound, akhu; aku; iza {iza 
phuani) aku {aku kizhie 
ilevia); aku iluvetsulo = tie 
up a wound. 

wrap, to, (—with leaf) gholo; 

(—with cloth, etc.) kuziilo, 
wrestle, to, khiikalo, 
wrinkle, to, ayiJcwo idiulo; 
ayi idilo; (her face is 
wrinkled) pd'yi idiva. 
wrist, aounhye, 
wrong, pimiva; (this has 
been done wrongly) achipi 
shi mo ; (untrue) miki, ki- 
chele. 


Y 

yarn, kolamVtsa; akumo'tsa, 
yawn, to, uhuahilo, 
year, ampeh ; (last—) khanye- 
khu ; (this—) khashiye ; 

(next—) thookhu ; (every—> 
ampehlo ; (many—s) paahu. 
yellow, aoni, 

yelp, to, (staccato) niighelo; 

(drawn out) eghalo, 
yesterday, aghena; egheno, 
you, no, 

young, (adj.), (man) apumi; 

(girl) ilimi, 
young, (n.), ati. 
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I. Introduction. 

(a) Gupta Age : the starting point, 

A systematic palaeographic study of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet, as attempted in the following pages, is still a 
desideratum. The Bengali alphabet itself is but a later local 
development from the Brdhml Lipi which is undoubtedly the 
earliest syllabic alphabet of India, of which certain ancient 
proto-types can be traced in the pictographic writing of the 
Indus Valley.i The Brahmi indeed is the parent script from 
which all the alphabets, now used in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet and Siam, have gradually developed. Although, as the 
late Professor T. W. Rhys Davids 2 sought to establish, the 
writing was prevalent in India as early as the 8th or 7th century 
B.C., the inscriptions of A^oka are still the first set of historical 
records in which the Brahmi alphabet has been extensively 
used for almost the whole of India excluding no other region 
than that of Gandhara in the extreme north-west. The forms 
of the BrS/hmi letters in the Asokan records show a somewhat 
advanced stage of development. For a cruder form of those 
letters one has still to refer to the Piprahwa vase inscription 
found in the Nepal Terai.3 


1 MohenjO’Daro and the Indus Civilization^ Vol. II, pp. 423-455. 

* Buddhist India, p. 117. 

* Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. IV^ pi. facing p. 82. 

( 361 ) 
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The Suhga alphabet and the alphabet of the Northern 
Kshatrapas show further development of the Brahml of 
Northern India. The next stage in its development is ex¬ 
hibited in the inscriptions from the time of Kushapa kings 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. The epigraphic North 
Indian alphabet of the pre-Gupta period has an eastern and 
a western variety. It has been already pointed out by 
Professor Bhandarkar^ that the eastern forms of the letters 
wa, la and ha sprang into existence in the pre-Gupta 
period. But T cannot agree with him that the evidences 
are to be found in the tJasdan inscription of the year 127 
of Rudrasena and the Mathura inscription of the year 14 
of Kanishka. In the Jasdan inscription the letters ma anfl 
ha have both eastern and western forms. Buhjer^ has rightly 
explained that the occurrence of the eastern ma (and ha) in this 
inscription as well as on the coins of the later Kshatrapas 
‘ probably indicates a northern influence, perhaps a northern 
alphabet was used at the same time ’. We know of inscriptions 
found in North-eastern India, which show the eastern forms 
of the letters ma, la and ha in all cases. They are the Ginja ^ 
inscription of Bhimasena, the Kosam inscriptions ^ of Bhadra- 
magha and ^ivamagha, and the Bodh-Gaya^ inscription of 
Trikamala, which are undoubtedly specimens of the North¬ 
eastern alphabet in the pre-Gupta period. The eastern forms 
of the letters ma, la and ha in the Mathura inscription of the 
year 14 of Kanishka may be, therefore, explained also as the 
traces of the influence of the North-eastern alphabet upon the 
North-western one. It must, however, be noted that on 
palseographic evidence this inscription cannot belong to 
Kanishka I.® But it is earlier than the Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta and may be referred to about A.D. 262. 
The inscription of Samudragupta, in which we find the looped 
alui for the first time, shows the final form of the North-eastern 
alphabet. 

With the exception of the Mauryan Brahmi inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahasthan,7 no inscriptions have been found in 
Bengal till the time of the Guptas. From G.E. 113 = A.D. 
432 onwards, the date of the Dhanaidaha grant of Kumara- 
gupta 1,8 we find a large number of inscriptions in Bengal. 
These discoveries have facilitated the determination of the type 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. Iff. 

* Indian Palaeography (trans.), p. 42. 

« Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 302. 

* Ibid., Vol. XVIII, pp. 158ff; Vol. XXIII, pp. 245ff. 

« Cunningham, Mahdbodhi, London, 1892, p. 21 and PI. XXV. 
® Cf. Indian Culture. 1938, pp. 41 Iff. 

7 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 83. 
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specimens of the Eastern alphabet in each particular period. 
Consequently it has become possible to trace the development 
of the Bengali alphabet from these records alone. Nevertheless 
we have got to consider other Eastern Indian inscriptions, 
particularly those of Bihar, in order to determine the age of the 
inscriptions of Bengal and fill up such gaps as appear in their 
continuity. The S§.rnath inscription of Mahipala I ^ (V.E. 
1083 = A.D. 1025) serves as a milestone in the settlement of 
the chronology of the Pala Kings. Again, barring the Ashrafpur 
grant of Devakhadga 2 and the Deulbadi iSarwani image 
inscription of his queen,3 which I am inclined to assign to the 
period after Devapala and before Mahipala I and which 
others place towards the epd of the 7th or commencement of the 
8th century A.D., no inscriptions are known in Bengal, which 
can be said to belong to the period from the second half of the 
7th to about the end of the 8th century But this gap can be 
filled up by the Shahpur image inscription of H.E. 66 = A.D. 672 
(Fleet’s No. 43) and the Aphsad inscription (Fleet’s No. 42), 
both of the time of Adityasena, and the Nalanda stone inscription 
of the reign of Ya^ovarmmadeva.^ 

(6) Eastern and Western varieties of the Epigraphic North-Indian 
Alphabet in the 4thr-%th centuries A,D, 

Dr. Hoernle ® recognized two different varieties in the 
script of the epigraphic documents of the early Gupta Emperors, 
a southern and a northern. The test letter is ma. In the 
southern class the curve at the base is flattened, and the point 
of crossing is shifted, more or less, to the right (Fig. I, 1). In 
the northern class we find the straight-sided ma, with a small 
knob attached to the left of the letter (Fig. I, 2). The northern 
class of the Gupta script, again, shows two varieties, an eastern 
and a western. The test letter is sha. 


1 A.R, Arch, Surv., 1903-04, p. 222, PI. LXIV, No. 14. 

2 Mem, A.S,B„ Vol. I. p. 86. 

3 Ep, Ind„ Vol. XVII, p. 367. 

^ The Tipperah grant of Lokanatha (Ep, Ind,, Vol. XV, p. 301) ia 
dated in the year 44, which, if referred to the Harsha Era, would give 
A.D. 660, The Bodh-Gay& inscription of the 26th year of Dharma- 
Paia (Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, 
1908, p. 101) may be assigned to about the end of the 8th or commencement 
of the 9th century A.D. 

3 Dr. Sastri would place the Nalanda inscription early 

in the 6^ century A.D. (Ep, Ind,, Vol. XX, p. 37). But Dr. Basak 
has correctly assigned it to the first half of the 8th century (The History 
of North-Eastern India, p. 209). 

« J,A,8,B,, 1891, Pt. I, pp. 79ff.; The Bower Manuscript, Introduction, 
pp, xxviff. 
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Dr. Btihler i found three varieties of the so-called Gupta 
alphabet of the 4th and 6th centuries: 

(\) the eastern variety: specimens—^the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Kahaum 
inscription of Skandagupta; 

(2) the western variety (cursive round-hand type): 

specimen—the Indore copperplate inscription of 
Skandagupta. This type is found also in the 
Mathura inscription of Chandragupta II and the 
Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta ; 

(3) the western variety (angular monumental type): 

specimens—the Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta 
I and the Meharauli iron pillar inscription of 
Chandra. 

The test letters are sha, and also la and ha. ‘In the eastern 
variety the left limb of la is turned sharply downwards (Fig. I, 
3); compare the la of the Jaugada separate edicts. Further, the 
base stroke of sha is made round and attached as a loop to the 
slanting central bar (Fig. I, 4). Finally, the base stroke of ha 
is suppressed, and its hook, attached to the vertical, is turned 
sharply to the left (Fig. I, 6), exactly as in the Jagayyapeta 
inscriptions. In the western variety these three letters have 
the older and fuller forms (Fig. I, 6, 7, 8).’ 

The late Mr. R. D. Banerji 2 recognized the following four 
varieties of the Gupta alphabet:— 

(1) the eastern variety; 

(2) the western variety; 

(3) the southern variety; 

(4) the Central Asian variety. 

The epigraphs of the early Gupta Emperors have, in the 
main, been written in the eastern and western varieties of the 
Northern Indian alphabet. The test letters for the two classes 
are la, sha, ha, and also ma and sa. The northern and southern 
types of ma, which we have noticed above, have been used in 
the eastern and western varieties respectively. Again, in the 
eastern variety the left limb of sa becomes a loop (Fig. I, 9), 
and in the western variety the letter has the older form (Fig. I, 
10 ). 

The eastern variety was used as far as Allahabad in the west. 
But there is evidence to show that the area of its use was ex¬ 
tended farther to the west. The use of the eastern forms of 
certain letters in north-western inscriptions is traceable as early 
as the time of Huvishka and in as remote a region as Gadha 
(Jasdan) in Kathiawad:— 


1 BChler*s Indian Palaeography, Eng. Ed., pp. 47-48. 

2 Origin of the Bengali Script, pp. 24-25. 
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(1) 8a in the Mathura image inscription of Huvishka 

(the year 33),^ and the Jaina inscription at Mathura, 
No. 6 (A and B) 2; 

(2) ma and ha in the Jasdan inscription of Budrasena of 

the year 127 3; 

(3) ma, la, aa and ha in the Mathura pedestal inscrip* 

tion of the Kushana year 14 ^ ; 

(4) ma in the Jaina inscription at Mathura of the time of 

Kumaragupta I,^ the Mathura inscription of 
Chandragupta II (Fleet’s No. 4), the Bilsad pillar 
inscription of Kumaragupta I (Fleet’s No. 10), 
the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta 
(Fleet’s No. 13), and the Indore copperplate 
inscription of Skandagupta (Fleet’s No. 16). 

The eastern variety could not displace the western one. 
But it gradually came to be entirely displaced by the latter. 
On the question of the displacement of the eastern variety 
by the western one Dr. Hoernle observed that 'in India proper 
the North-Eastern alphabet gradually came to be entirely 
displaced by the North-Western alphabet, in comparatively very 
early times. This displacement must have been in progress 
during the earlier part of the sixth century A.D. For in 588 A.D. 
we already find inscriptions in Bodh-Gaya (cf. Mahanaman, 
Fleet, p. 274) which show an exclusive north-western character; 
and there is not a single inscription known (so far as I am 
aware) about and after 600 A.D., which shows the distinctive 
marks of the old north-eastern alphabet’.® The late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji traced the displacement of the eastern variety by the 
western one to the fourth decade of the 6th century A.D., to the 
time of the Early Gupta Emperor Skandagupta. For the 
second half of the Bihar pillar inscription of that king shows the 
western variety form of ha in all cases, while in the first half 
eastern forms of ha and la have been used in the majority of 
cases (only in one instance we find a western variety form of ha 
Agrahdre, 1. 13). He was also of opinion that ‘the displacement 
was completed before the 8th decade of the 6th century and all 
traces of eastern variety forms or characters had disappeared 
from the plains of Northern India before the beginning of the 
6th century A.D.’ 7 For the Pall grant of Lakshmana 8 (G.E. 


No. 


1 Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 179, No. 

2 Ibid,, Vol. I, p. 371 

3 «7. Bo. Br, R,A.S,, Vol. VIII, p, 284; Ep, Ind,, Vol. XVI, p. 


^ Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 96. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 210, No. 39. 

« J.A.S.B., 1891, Pt. I, p. 82. 

7 Origin of the Bengali script, pp. 30-31. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 363. 
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168 sss A.D. 477) found about 30 miles from AUahabSd is written 
entirely in the North-Western alphabet, and the Amauna grant 
of Nandana i (G.E. 232 = A.D. 561) discovered in the district 
of Gaya in Bihar, show the western forms of ha and la, 
Finally, he referred to the Kosam stone image inscription of 
Bhimavarman of G.E. 139 = A.D. 468 (Fleet’s Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 266, PI. XXXIX C) and observed that ‘in this inscription 
we find that all the test letters, aha, aa, ha and la, have assumed 
western forms’.2 

But there are inscriptions which show that the displacement 
of the eastern alphabet by the western one was in progress 
even during the earlier part of the 6th century A.D.:— 

(1) The Paharpur copperplate (G.E. 169 = 478 A.D.).3 

(2) The Nandapur copperplate (G.E. 169=488 A.D.).^ 

(3) The Damoaarpur copperplates, Nos. 3 and 4.^ 

(4) The Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta (G.E. 188 = 

507 A.D.).o 

(5) The Damodarpur copperplate. No. 6 (G.E. 224 = 

543 A.D.).7 

(6) The Faridpur copperplates of Dharmaditya, Nos. 1 

and 2.S 

(7) The Faridpur copperplate of Gopachandra, No. 3.® 

(8) The Mallasarul copperplate of Vijayasena (i®). 

(9) The Faridpur copperplate of Samacharadeva, No. 4.ii 

In the first five inscriptions we find that la, aka and hi 
are of the eastern variety. The adoption of the western variety 
forms in the inscriptions of Bengal is found for the first time in 
the grants of Dharmaditya. In the first grant of the year 3 of this 
king la, aha and ha have two forms, an eastern and a western. 
In the second grant of Dharmaditya ha and la are of the western 


1 Ep, Ind., Vol. X, p. 49. The grant shows, however, the eckstern 
form of sa. 

2 The letters sha and la do not occur at all in the inscription of 
Bhimavarman of the year 139. Further we find eastern forms of aa and 
ha. There is another inscription of the year 130 of Bhimavarman from 
Kosam (Indian Culture, 1936, pp. 1771f.), now deposited in the Allahabad 
Museum, in which we ^d the eastern ha\ and the western sa, besides the 
eastern form in ligature tea. The letter aha, which occurs in ligatures 
ahma and kaha, shows the western form. 

3 Ep, Ind., Vol. XX, p. 69. 

I Ibid,, Vol. XXIII, pp. 52ff. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 113. 

« I,H,Q„ 1930, p. 46.^ 

7 Ep, Ind„ Vol. XV, 113; Ibid,, Vol. XVII, p. 193. 

8 Ind, Ant„ Vol. XXXIX, p. 193. 

» Ibid, 

10 Ep. Ind,, Vol. XXIII, pp. 166ff. 

11 J,A,8.B,, Vol. VI, p. 436. The inscription has been placed by 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali towards the end of the 6th century A.D. (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 74). 
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variety, while aha has both forms. In the grant of G5pachandra 
of the year 19 aha and ha are of the eastern variety, while la is 
of the western variety. In the Mallasarul grant of Vijayasena 
la and ha have the western forms, while aha has both eastern 
and western forms. But the western aha has been used in 
most cases. In the grant of Samacharadeva ahi and to are 
of the western variety, while ha has both forms. The western 
variety form of ha, however, has been used in the majority of 
cases. 

But the shape of ya is the most useful test for fixing the time 
of displacement of the eastern variety by the western one. There 
are two forms of ya, the old tripartite form and the modyn 
cursive or bipartite form. As we are here concerned only with 
the eastern variety we shall show the gradual development of the 
tripartite ya into the bipartite ya in the Eastern Indian 
inscriptions. 

The Pali grant of Lakshmana shows the use of the tripartite 
ya in which the left side takes the form of a curve, which turns 
to the right. The end of the curve is joined with the base line 
which is either straight or bent angularly, so as to form a loop 
(Fig. I, 11). The same form occurs also in the Barabar and the 
two Nagarjuni inscriptions of Anantavarman (Fleet’s Nos. 48, 
49, 60).1 The Amauna grant of Nandana shows a tripartite form 
in which the letter shows a curl on the left with opening on the 
outer side (Fig. 1,12). In the NSlanda seal of king ^arvavarman 
Maukhari 2 and the Patiakella grant of Sivaraja 3 (the year 283 = 
A.D. 602) the curve turns to the'right but does not form a loop 
(Fig. I, 13). In the Munde^vari inscription of the time of 
Udayasena ^ (H.E. 30 = A.D. 636) the curve turns into a loop 
to the right and is about to coincide (Fig. I, 14), and in the 
Nalanda seal of Harsha,® which shows also the well-developed 
bipartite ya, it coincides (Fig. I, 16), with the point of junc¬ 
tion of the left and right portions of the character. The Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Mahanaman (G.E. 269 = 688 A.D.) shows 
the exclusive use of the bipartite form for the first time (Fig. I, 
16), which must have immediately preceded the well-developed 
bipartite ya (Fig. I, 17) of the N&landa seal of Harsha and the 
Gafijam grant of the time of Saianka (G.E. 300 = 619 A.D.).® 


1 The inscriptions are placed by Mr. N. G. Majumdar on 
palseographical grounds earlier than A.D. 654 (/.A., 1917, p. 127). 

2 Ep, Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 72. 

3 Ibid,, Vol. IX, p. 286. 

4 Ibid,, p. 289. Mr. Majumdar refers thf^year 30 to the Gupta era. 
|But the palaeography of the inscription is not in favour of an early date 
as A.D. 348-49. The letters la, aha and ha have the western forms in all 
oases. But specially to be noted are the forms of the letters ya and 

In ia the upper part of the letter is a rectangle, and not a curve as in 
the early Gupta alphabet. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 72. 
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As regards the shape of ya in the inscriptions of Bengal we 
find that the P&harpur copperplate shows the tripartite form 
(Fig. I, 11), which is similar to that found in the Pali grant of 
Lakshmana. In the Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta we 
come across the form of the Pali grant of Lakshmapa (Fig. I, 
11) as well as that of the Amauna grant of Nandana (Fig. 
I, 12). In the Damodarpur grant, No. 6, appear also the 
forms of the Pali and Amauna grants. The first grant of 
Dharmaditya shows two forms: (1) the form of the Amauna 

f rant (Fig. I, 12), and (2) the form of the Nalanda seal of king 
arvavarman Maukhari and the Patiakella grant of Sivarftja 
(Fig. I, 13). These two forms are found also in the second 
grant of Dharmaditya. But the second form is preferred. In 
the grant of Gopachandra we find a third form for the first 
time, the bipartite one, besides the tripartite form which is 
commonest in the second grant of Dharmaditya. In the grant 
of Samacharadeva the bipartite ya, which almost reached its 
full development here, has been used in all cases. 

The question that we have to consider now is: the downward 
limit for the use of the tripartite ya in Northern India. 
Regarding this problem Dr. Hoernle observed: ‘Any inscription 
in the North-Western Indian alphabet, which shows the more or 
less exclusive use of the old form of ya, must date before 600 A.D., 
while any inscription showing an exclusive use of the cursive 
form of ya must date after 600 A.D.’i The late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji did not, however, quite follow Dr. Hoemle. By the 
expression ‘North-Western Indian alphabet* he understood the 
western alphabet as distinct from the eastern alphabet, and not 
the western alphabet which having displaced the eastern alphabet 
became the only script of the North-western and North-eastern 
inscriptions before 588 A.D. Consequently he remarked that 
Dr. Hoernle was silent regarding the downward limit for the use 
of the tripartite ya in the Eastern inscriptions. And he further 
observed: ‘In North-Eastern India the use of the tripartite form 
of ya lasted about half a century longer than the limit of North- 
Western India *.2 For the Amauna grant of Nandana, the 
Patiakella grant of Sivaraja and the Mundefivari inscription of 
Udayasena show the use of the tripartite ya. The late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji felt also inclined to extend the period of use of the 
tripartite ya in the North-western inscriptions because of its 
exclusive use in the Udayapur inscription of the Guhila Aparajita 
(V.E. 718 =: A.D. 660).8 

The tripartite ya occurs also in the Vasantgadh inscription 
of Varmalata (V.E. 68S) ^ and the Samoli inscription of the time 


1 J,A,S,B„ 1891, Pt. I, p. 90. 

2 Origin of the 'Bengali script, p. 39. 
« Ep. Ind„ Vol. IV, p. 29. 
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of ^Iiaditya (V.E. 703).i But this does not in any way extend 
the period of use of the tripartite ya. Probably its use was 
localized in parts of B§>jput&n3« for a longer period than in other 
places. In the slightly later inscription of Durgagana (V.E. 746),* 
which also comes from another part of Rajputana, we find the 
bipartite ya. Again, this latter type has been uniformly used in 
several inscriptions from Mewar of the early eighth century A.D. 

In regard to the exclusive use of the tripartite ya in the 
Udayapur inscription of the Guhila Aparajita Dr. Kielhom 
observed that ‘the old form of ya continued to be used in one 
part of Northern India when, according to Dr. Hoernle, it had 
entirely gone out of use*. But he did not extend the period 
of use of the tripartite ya. Dr. Btthler also rightly remarkea 
that ‘the discovery of an inscription of the 7th century with 
mostly tripartite ya makes a modification of Dr. Hoernle’s 
argument necessary but does not invalidate his final result *.3 
As the bipartite form displaced the tripartite one towards the 
end of the 6th century A.D., it is not at all surprising to find 
the latter surviving in the inscriptions of the following century. 
The occurrence of an old form in a later inscription is no ground 
for extension of the period of its use. As it will be shown in the 
next chapter, the lowest limit for the use of the old form of the 
palatal Sa with a round or a straight-lined top is fixed at A.D. 650, 
the date of the Tipperah grant of Lokanatha.^ But the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Dharmapala, which may be assigned to 
about the end of the 8th or commencement of the 9th century 
A.D., shows the use of the old form in the majority of cases 
when the type specimen was the looped form of the palatal ia. 

The above discussion shows that the term ‘eastern variety 
of the Gupta alphabet* is misleading; that the eastern variety 
was in existence before the Gupta period; that the Giiija inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhimasena, the Kosam inscriptions of Bhadramagha 
and ^ivamagha, and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Trikamala 
represent the epigraphic alphabet of North-eastern India in the 
pre-Gupta period; that the eastern variety is found fully 
developed in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta; that 
there was the bipartite struggle for displacement between the 
eastern and western varieties; that the western variety finally 
displaced the eastern one before 588 A.D., the date of the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Mah&naman. 

II. Development of the Eastern Alphabet during the 
7th~10th centuries : birth op Proto-Bengali. 

In this chapter we shall first attempt to settle the chrono- 
logical order of the inscriptions during the 7th-10th centuries, 


1 Ep, lnd„ Vol. XX, pp. 97ff. * Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. ISOff. 

3 BuhUr'e Indian Palo&ography, p. 48, note 3. 

A Bp. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 301ff. 
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and then trace the development of the Eastern alphabet leading 
up to the birth of the Proto-Bengali alphabet. 

Here palseographic evidence is almost the only help for 
fixing the chronological order of the inscriptions. For practical 
purposes the shape of the palatal ia is the most important test 
for determining the age of inscriptions from the 7th century A.D. 
onwards. 1 The old form of the letter with a round or a straight- 
lined top and a straight or a slanting cross-bar (Fig. I, 18) was 
exclusively used in inscriptions which date before A.D. 671. 
For in the Shahpur image inscription of A.D. 671 and the 
Aphsad inscription, both of the time of Adityasena, the characters 
for ia are more developed than the old form. As the Tipperah 
grant of Lokanatha of the year 44 shows the use of the old form 
in all cases, it can be assigned to a date earlier than A.D. 671. 
In other words, we feel justified to refer the year 44 to the 
Harsha era. Thus the lowest limit for the use of the old form 
of ia may be fixed at A.D. 650. We find, however, the following 
forms of the letter from after A.D. 650 onwards:— 

(1) the looped form (Fig. I, 19); 

(2) the transitional forms (Fig. I, 20); 

(а) in which the loop has not yet opened at the 

bottom, 

(б) in which the upper part of the letter is detached 

from the vertical straight line to the right, 

(c) in which the loop is detached from the vertical 

straight line to the right, 

(d) in which the loop has opened at the bottom and the 

cross-bar lingers, 

(e) in which the lingering cross-bar touches the upper 

end of the vertical straight line to the right, 

(3) the later form with two semi-circles at the top 

(Fig. I, 21). 

The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena shows the looped and 
first transitional forms; the Shahpur image inscription of 
the same reign, the fifth transitional form. In the Deo-Baranark 
inscription of Jivitagupta II (Fleet’s No. 46) 2 the old and 
first transitional forms have been used. The Nalanda stone 
inscription of the reign of Ya^ovarmmadeva shows the looped 
and first transitional forms. In the Bodh-Gaya inscription of 
the 26th year of Dharmapala the old form occurs four times, the 
second transitional once, and the later twice. In the Khalimpur 
grant s of the 33rd year of the same reign we find that the looped 
form has been used in all cases. The Mungir grant 4 of the 


1 Of. Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, pp. 24ff. 

2 The inscription is assigned to the first half of the 8th century A.D. 
a J.A.S.B., 1894, Pt. I, p. 39, PI. III. 

4 Ep, Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 304. 
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32nd year of Devapala and the Naland& grant i of the 38th year 
of the same reign also show exclusive use of the looped form. 
The Ghoshrawa inscription 2 of Devapala shows, however, the 
following forms of the palatal ia: the first transitional, which 
occurs in the majority of cases, the third transitional, and the 
later. It would thus appear that this inscription of Devapala 
was engraved after his Nalanda grant. 

We thus see that the looped form of ia was commonly used, 
though the tendency towards displacement of this form by the 
transitional ones was already in evidence, in the period to which 
the inscriptions belonged. It was used for the first time in the 
Aphsad inscription of the second half of the 7th century A.D. 
The next point to be considered is the downward limit of its usrf. 
Dharmapala ruled at least for 32 years, i.e. /rom 783 A.D., 
the date of king Indraraja or Indrayudha of Kanauj,^ to 815 A.D., 
the date of the Gurjjara-Pratihara King Nagabhata II,^ who 
defeated Chakrayudha, the nominee of Dharmapala on the 
throne of Kanauj. The Pala Emperor was also a contemporary 
of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III,5 whose certain dates range 
from 794-813 A.D.« Devapala, the son and successor of 
Dharmapala, ruled at least for 37 years. Consequently the 
downward limit for the use of the looped form of Sa may be 
fixed at about the middle of the 9th century A.D. 

In the Vishnupada temple inscription 7 of the 7th year of 
Narayanapala we find the first and third transitional forms, 
which have been used in the majority of cases, as well as the 
later form. The Bhagalpur grant 8 of the 17th year of his reign 
shows, however, the looped form in all cases. In the Badal 
pillar inscription ® of his reign we find the looped, fourth 
transitional and later forms. But from the time of Mahlpala I 
onwards the later form has invariably been used. And the 
palatal in this particular form did not change for a long time. 
The question is when Mahipala I came to the throne. It is 
now quite certain that the Gurjjara-Pratihara power under 
Mahendrapala I extended to Bengal, for a number of inscriptions 
of the Emperor have been found in North-Eastern India lO: 
(i) the Dighwa Dubauli grant (V.E. 965-897 A.D.), (ii) the 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 310. 

» Ind. Ant,, Vol. XVII, p. 307. 

3 Peterson’s 4th Ref. on the search for Skt. MSS. in the Bombay 
Presy., pp. xli and 176; Ind. Ant,, Vol. XV, p. 141. 

4 Ep, Ind,, Vol. IX, pp. 198flf. 

« J, Bo, Br. R,A,8„ Vol. XXII, No. LXI, p. 128. 
fi Ep, Ind,, Vol. VIII, App. II, p. 3. 

7 Mem, A,S,B„ Vol. V, No. 3, PI. XXIV. 

» Ind, Ant,, Vol. XV, p. 304; J,A,8,B„ 1878, Pt. I, PI. XXIV-XXV. 

^ Ep, Ind,, II, p. 169. The inscription is assigned to about the end 
of the 9th or commencement of the 10th century A.D. 

Bhandarkar’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 40, 
1643, 1645, 1646 and 1647. 
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PSharpur pillar inscription of the year 6, (iii) the Ram Gaya 
inscription of the year 8, (iv) the Guneria image inscription 
of the year 9, and (v) the Bihar inscription of the year 19. 
Mahendrapala I lived in 897 A.D.; his son Vinayakapala in V.E. 
988-930 A.D.; and his son Mahendrapala II in V.E. 1003-945 
A.D.i It was probably in the earlier part of the last quarter 
of the 10th century A.D. that Mahipala I rose into power and 
founded the second Pala empire. We know from his Imadpur 
inscription 2 that he ruled at least for 47 years, of which 25 
years fell, as his Sarnath inscription of V.E. 1083-A.D. 1025 
shows, in the first half of the 11th century A.D. 

With these data we shall now determine the age of the 
inscriptions of the Khadgas, Chandras and Varmmas, and also 
of the two Pala kings, ^urapaladeva and G6paladeva. 

The date of the Ashrafpur grants of Devakhadga has been 
the subject of a great controversy. The late Mr. Ganga Mohan 
Laskar 3 referred them to the 8th or 9th century A.D. and the 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji ^ to the 10th century A.D.; on the other 
hand Mr. N. N. Basu & referred the plates to the 7th century A.D.; 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 3 towards the commencement of the 8th 
century A.D.; Dr. R. G. Basak 7 to the period between the last 
quarter of the 7th and the middle of the 8th century A.D.; and 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar s to the latter half of the 7th century A.D. 

Evidently, the shape of sa is the important criterion for 
determining the age of the Khadga inscriptions. The Ashrafpur 
grant of Devakhadga shows three different forms of the letter:— 

(1) the looped form; 

(2) the first transitional form; 

(3) the fourth transitional form, which occurs in the 

majority of cases. 

In the Deulbadi ^arvvani image inscription of Maharani 
Prabhavatl, queen of Devakhadga, we find, however, the fourth 
transitional form in all cases.® 


1 Ep, Ind,, Vol. XIV, p. 176. 

2 Ind. AnLf Vol, XIV, p. 166, Note 17; Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1881, p. 98. 

3 Mem. A,8,B., Vol. I, No. 6, p. 86. 

^ Bdngldr Itihdsa, p. 207; Mem. A,S.B., Vol. V, No. 3, p. 67. 

3 Bd<Kgldr Jdtlya Itihdsa (Rajanya-K&nda), p. 147. 

« J,B,A.S„ March, 1914, A Porgotten Kingdom of East Bengal; 
Dacca Review, January, 1922, p. 139; Ep, Ind,, Vol. XVII, p. 368. 

7 SdhUya, 1321, pp. 468, 469; Prdchi, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 42; A History of 
North-Eastern India, p. 203. 

8 J,P,A,S,B„ Vol. XIX, pp. 376ff. 

8 On the above considerations I feel disinclined to adopt Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s View that the letters used in the brass image inscription of 
Prabh&vatf, queen of D6vakhcu}ga, are decidedly of earlier tjTpe than those 
of the Ashrofpur copperplate of DSvakha<Jga, 
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The Khadga inscriptions may, therefore, be assigned to the 
period when the transitional forms of the palatal 6a were 
commonly used. Consequently the Khadga kings may be placed 
after Devapala but before Mahipala I, i.e. in the period which 
saw the decline of the Pala power on account of the rise of the 
Gurjjara-Pratihara power. For under Mahipala I the Pala 
power extended to Eastern Bengal for the first time, as is evident 
from the Baghaura inscription of the 3rd year of his reign.^ 

The Rampal copperplate of 6richandra2 shows two forms 
of the palatal 6a \— 

(1) the looped form, which has been used in the majority 

of cases; 

(2) the fifth transitional form. 

In the Kedarpur copperplate 3 of the same king the fifth 
transitional form has, however, been used in all cases. The 
inscriptions of the Chandra kings are, therefore, to be assigned 
to the period when the transitional forms of the palatal sa were 
commonly used. Consequently the Chandras may bo placed 
after the Khadgas but before Mahipala I. 

In the inscriptions of the Varmmas the later form of the 
palatal 6a has been used in all cases. It has now been definitely 
settled that Jatavarman, the founder of the Varmma dynasty of 
Eastern Bengal, and Vigrahapala III of the Pala dynasty were 
contemporaries. For they were sons-in-law of Karna, who 
evidently was the Chedi king of that name, son of Gangeyadeva. 
The latest known date of Gangeyadeva is 1037 A.D. and that of 
his son Karna, 1073 A.D. So Jatavarman and Vigrahapala III 
must have reigned within this period.^ 

Of ^urapaladeva wo possess two inscriptions which are 
identical. These have been assigned by Prof. Nilmoni 
Chakravarti ^ to Surapala II, who was the brother of Mahipala II 
and Ramapala, and was the successor of the former and pre¬ 
decessor of the latter. According to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji ® 
these, however, belong to Surapala or Vigrahapala I. Now, 
in the inscriptions of Surapala the second transitional form has 
been used in one case while the later form has been used in the 
majority of cases. Consequently the type specimen of the 
palatal sa during the period in which the inscriptions have been 
incised is the later form. We may, therefore, identify Surapala 
of the inscriptions with Surapala II. 

The Nalanda and the Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of Gopaladeva 
have been assigned to Gopala I by Cunningham 7 and to Gopala II 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 353. 

* Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. Iff. 3 ihid., pp. lOff. 

^ Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 17. 

« J.P.A.S,B. (N.S.), Vol. IV, p. 107. « Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, p. 67. 

7 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. I, p. 36, PI. xiii, 1; Mahdbodhi, 
p. 63, PI. xxviii, fig. 2. 
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l>y Prof. Nilmoni Chakravarti,i who compares the character of 
Ihese two inscriptions with those of the Bodh-GayS, inscription 
df the 26th year of Dharmapala and the B§.dal pillar inscription 
of Narayanapala. The test letters are ja and 8a, On comparing 
the characters of the two inscriptions of Gopaladeva we, however, 
find that the shape of the letter ja is almost identical in both. 
Consequently we may reject it as not being a test letter for 
determining the age of the inscriptions. The most useful test 
letter is, however, the palatal ia. In the Nalanda inscription 
the looped form has been used in one case while the later form 
has been used in the majority of cases. In the Bodh-Gaya 
inscription the later form has, however, been used in all cases. 
Consequently the type specimen of the palatal Sa during the 
period in which the two inscriptions have been incised is the 
later form. It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to identify 
Gopaladeva of the inscriptions with Gopala III. 

In the 7th century, the eastern variety of the epigraphic 
North-Indian alphabet shows an eastern and a western branch. 
Among these branches, the second, called the ‘acute-angled or 
Siddhamdlrkd alphabet*, the beginning of the development of 
which is found in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman 
of 588 A.D., progresses in the direction of the Nagari alphabet, a 
branch of the western variety of the epigraphic North-Indian 
alphabet. The first or the eastern branch, which is represented 
by the Faridpur grant of Samacharadeva, progresses in the 
direction of the Proto-Bengali alphabet. During the 7th-9th 
centuries, the eastern branch developed by itself (Figs. II-V, 
Cols. II-VI). In the 10th century, it came to be influenced by 
the Nagari, which appeared first on the copperplate grant of 
Vinayaka-Pala (V.E. 988) and found its way into Bengal 
during the domination of the Gurjjara-Pratihara kings. But 
from the time of Mahipala I onwards, the influence of the 
Nagari alphabet gradually declined and we find towards the 
end of the 10th century the birth of the Proto-Bengali alphabet. 
In the Irda grant of the Kamboja king Nayapaladeva 2 and 
the Bangarh grant of Mahipala 13 we come across the 
Proto-Bengali alphabet for the first time. The latter in¬ 
scription shows the well-developed Bengali forms of the letters 
a, Uf ka, kha, ga, cha, dha, va and ha. In the case of 
ja we find, however, the complete Bengali form. The Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena,^ which is assigned to about the 
end of the 11th or commencement of the 12th century A.D., 
shows the further progress of the Proto-Bengali alphabet. 
The late Mr. R. D. Banerji has clearly shown that in about 
twenty-two letters the development of the Bengali forms is 


1 J,P.A.S,B„ (N.S.), Vol. IV, pp. 102-106. 
a Ep, Ind„ Vol. XXII, p. 160. 

« Ibid,, Vol. XIV, p. 324. ^ Ibid,, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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more or less complete.^ In the 12th century inscriptions, e.g. 
the Anuli§. grant of Lakshmanasena,^ the Calcutta SS.hitya- 
Parishat grant of Vi^varupasena 8 and the Sundarvan grant of 
the 6aka year 1118 = A.D. 1196,^ we find further changes, 
which make the modem Bengali alphabet almost complete. 

On account of the dearth of the inscriptional records from 
after A.D. 1200 onwards we have got to utilize the manuscripts 5 
in order to show the final development of the Bengali alphabet. 
The Proto-Bengali alphabet, as has already been shown, appears 
first on the Bangarh grant of the 9th year of Mahipala I, who 
seems to have reigned from c. 976-c. 1026 A.D. Since the Proto- 
Bengali alphabet appears also for the first time in the 10th-11th 
century manuscripts, it will be interesting to show its gradu«A 
development from that period onwards. 

We possess two manuscripts of the reign of Mahipala I. 
The earliest of them is the manuscript of the Ashtasahasrika 
Prajfiaparamita in the University Library at Cambridge, which 
was copied in the 5th year of his reign. The second, a manuscript 
of the same work in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, was copied in the 6th year of his reign. Acute- 
angled characters have, however, been used in these two manu¬ 
scripts as well as in a manuscript of the reign of Nayapala, the 
manuscript of the Pancharaksha in the University Library at 
Cambridge. But there are two manuscripts in the collection 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal written in Bengali hand, 
which may be assigned to about the end of the 10th or commence¬ 
ment of the 11th century A.D.: - 

(1) No. 9995 (unnamed). There are altogether four 

bundles of leaves in the number. They are all 
written in Bengali hand. The first bundle consists 
of two leaves marked 7 and 8. The character is 
Proto-Bengali of the lOth-llth century A.D. The 
rest are written in characters of the 12th century 
A.D. 

(2) Laghukala Chakratika.® 

The manuscript of the Kalachakravatara, iSaka 1047 = 
A.D. 1125, in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and the Cambridge manuscripts of the reign of Govindapaladeva, 
who seems to have come to the throne in 1161 A.D., as the 
Gaya stone inscription of his reign distinctly mentions that his 


1 Origin of the Bengali Script^ pp. 81-84. 

2 Inscriptione of Bengal^ Vol. Ill, p. 81. 

3 Ibid,, p. 140. 4 Vol. X, p. 321. 

5 A Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Manuscripts (Vol. I). By 
Mah&mahopadhyaya Harapras&d ^&8tri; Catalogue of the Buddhist 
Manuscripts by Bendall (U.L. Cambridge). 

® As this manuscript was taken by Prof. G. Tucci on loan from 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal I could not examine it. 
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fourteenth regnal year fell in V.S. 1232 = 1174 show 

further development of the Proto-Bengali alphabet. The 
following are the Cambridge manuscripts of the reign of 
Govindapaladeva:— 

(1) Guhyavalivivfti, the 37th year of Govindapala. 

(2) Pahchakara, the 38th year of his reign. 

(3) Yoga-ratna-mala, the 39th year of his reign. 

We possess only one dated manuscript record of the 13th 
century, the manuscript of the Pancharaksha in the collection 
of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is dated Saka 1211 = 
A.D. 1289. The character is, as has been pointed out by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 6astrl, Bengali of the ‘ Kutila 
type’. There is, however, another manuscript, the manuscript 
of the Vajrayane Sadhanahgani, which has been assigned by the 
same scholar to the 13th century and which is written in Bengali 
hand. It is to be noticed, however, that the alphabets of these 
two manuscripts show no change or development. 

We do not possess any record of the 14th century. 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen 2 has, however, shown from a reference 
given in one of Chandidasa’s poems that Chandidasa composed 
996 poems before A.D. 1403. Regarding the date of Chandidasa’s 
Krshna Kirttana it has been also remarked by the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji 3 that ‘Though the material is paper the script makes it 
impossible to assign the MS. to any date later than the 14th 
century A.D.’ But on palaeographical grounds the Kwhna 
Kirttana must be placed in the 15th century along with the 
Bodhicharyavatara of A.D. 1436, as is shown below. 

Two inscriptions have been found on the right door-jamb 
of the Gane^a Temple in the Begunia group of four temples at 
Barakar in the district of Burdwan.^ The earlier of them is 
dated Wednesday, the eighth of the bright half of the lunar 
month of Phalguna in the Saka year 1383 counted by the figures 
represented by netra (3), vasu (8), tri (3) and chandra (1). This 
date corresponds to the 18th February, A.D. 1461, as has been 
correctly shown by Mr. K. N. Dikshit. The second inscription 
gives Wednesday, the important day of miira sajptaml of the 
bright half of the lunar month Agrahayana in the iSaka year 1468 
counted by the figures represented by vasu (8), rasa (6), samudra 

(4) and chandra (1). The equivalent English date works out 
as the 29th December, 1646 A.D. Now on the style of the 
characters Chandidasa’s Kpshna Kirttana, in the collection of the 
Vangiya Sahitya-Parishat, can be assigned to the date of the 
first inscription, and Raghunandan’s Dharmapujavidhi, in the 


1 Mem. A.5.B., Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 108-09. 

2 History gf Bengali Langu^e and Literature, p. 119. 

3 Origin of the Bengali Script, p. 4. 

^ Arch, Surv,, 1922-23, p. 110; J,R,A,S,B„ Utters, Vol. II, 
pp. 21ff. 
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collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, which has 
been wrongly assigned by MahSmahopIdhyaya Haraprasad 
^astrl to the early nineteenth century, to the date of the second 
inscription. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries A.D. the Bengali 
alphabet has not changed at all. And in the 19th century the 
forms of the letters became stereotyped by the introduction of 
the printing press. 

III. Growth of Bengali. 

We shall now describe the changes in the forms of the letters 
leading up to the modern Bengali writing, as have been illustrated 
in the accompanying figures (Nos. II-IX). 

{a) Vowels, 

1. In column I the initial a consists of two vertical parallel 
straight lines of unequal length, which are joined by a horizontal 
straight line. In column II the lower part of the left limb 
curves to the left, while in column III it curves to the right. 
In columns IV and V the letter has not changed much. In 
column VI the letter consists of a vertical straight line with a 
wedge at the top. A short horizontal straight line to the left 
stands at right angle to the right vertical at its middle point 
and supports a comma-shaped curve. In columns VII and 
VIII the letter has not changed much. In column IX the short 
vertical straight line joining the comma-shaped curve to the 
left end of the top line, which has taken the place of the wedge, 
has become slanting. In columns X and XI the short horizontal 
straight line joining the comma-shaped curve to the right vertical 
has become slanting. In column XII wo find the modem Bengali 
form in which the line joining the comma-shaped curve to the 
top line has been suppressed. 

2. In columns I, III and V the initial long d is the initial 
short a with a comma-shaped curve to the right, which is attached 
to the lower extremity of the right limb. In columns IV, VI, 
VII, VIII, X and XI the curve has been replaced by a full 
length vertical straight line, which is placed on the right side 
of the right limb of the letter and drawn parallel to it. In 
column XII we find the modern Bengali form in which the straight 
line to the right, which denotes the length of the vowel, is joined 
to the main body of the letter by a short slanting straight line. 

3. In column I the initial short i consists of two vertical 
iHiots or small loops on the left of a vertical curved line, which 

has become a vertical straight line with a wedge at the top in 
column II. In column III the letter consists of two horizontal 
dots above a horizontal curve. In columns IV and V we find 
two forms: (1) two horizontal loops below a wedge, (2) two 
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horizontal loops above a slight vertical curve. In column VI 
the first form of columns IV and V occurs. In columns VII 
and VIII the wedge slightly protrudes downwards. In column 
IX we find the following changes in the form of the letter:— 

(1) the wedge has given place to a straight top line; 

(2) the two loops have become joined together and 

ellipsoid in form; 

(3) a short vertical straight line joins them to the top 

line; 

(4) a vertical straight line is drawn from the right end 

of the top line ; 

(5) the right loop has become detached to the bottoy, 

and the slight horizontal curve below the two loops 

has disappeared. 

In the Madanapada grant of Vi6varupasena i the right loop, 
which has become detached to the bottom, has been produced 
below. In column XII the vertical straight line to the right 
has been transformed into an upward curved stroke. Thus the 
development of the letter is more or less complete. The only 
change needed is the gradual diminution of the left loop until it 
disappears altogether or becomes a dot. The Kmhna Kirttana 
and the Dharmapujavidhi show the fully developed form. 

4. The initial long % is rarely found. In the Nalanda 
seal of king ^arvavarman Maukhari it consists of a vertical 
straight line and two dots on either side of it. The slight curve, 
which is taken to denote the length of the vowel in the Sarnath 
inscription of Mahipala I, is, however, found in the form of the 
short i in the Deopara record (iti, L.I.). Again in a 15th 
century manuscript, the manuscript of the Bodhicharyavatara 
of A.D. 1436, the long I as well as the short i are not distinguished. 
In the K^hna Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi we find the 
modern Bengali forms of the letters. 

6. In column I in the case of the short u the old horizontal 
line at the right lower extremity of the vertical straight line has 
been transformed into a curve to the right. In columns II, 
III, IV, V and VI the curve is elongated upwards. In columns 
VII and VIII the vertical straight line curves to the left. In 
columns IX, X and XI the letter has not changed much. In 
column XII the lower curve has been forced downwards with a 
bend to the left and there is a small loop or a curve at its right 
end. This peculiar form is to be found also in the manuscript 
of the Kalachakravatara, Saka 1047 = A.D. 1126. In the 
Kfshna Kirttana we find the modem form of the letter minus 
the curved upward stroke. The fully developed form is found 
in the Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi. 


1 1896, Pt. I, pp. 6-16, PI. I-II. 
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6. The initial long is of very rare occurrence. It occurs 
in the Naihati grant of Vallalasena ^ and the Madanap&da grant 
of Vifivarupasena, where the length of the vowel is denoted by 
the addition of a second curve to the bottom of the short u. 
The only change needed is the addition of a curve above the top 
line. The letter in the final form occurs in the Dharmapujavidhi. 

7. The initial B is of very rare occurrence. It occurs in 
the Kamauli grant,* where it consists of a triangular va, with a 
wedge at the top and a vertical straight line to the right, which 
is joined to the main body of the letter by a slanting straight line. 
The subsequent changes in the final development of the letter 
are the following: (1) the wedge gives place to a straight top 
line, (2) the triangle in the left limb opens at the top and a curve 
is added to the top of the open side, (3) the right limb decreases 
in length and is produced upwards. The modern form is found 
in the Dharmapujavidhi. 

8. In columns I and II the initial e consists of a triangle 
with its apex a little projecting. In columns III and IV the 
triangle is turned upside down. In column V the letter has not 
changed much. In column VI we find two forms of the letter. 
The first form shows a triangle. In the second form the slightly 
curved left vertical has snapped leaving a curve at the top of 
the right vertical and part of it at the lower end. In column IX 
the letter-form is more advanced than the second form of 
column VI. In column XI we find the modern Bengali form, in 
which the elongated base line, which slants upwards, has been 
transformed into a horizontal curved line, and the curve at the 
top slightly slants downwards. 

9. The initial ai is found in the manuscripts of the 
Kalachakravatara and the Guhyavalivivrti, where a curved 
stroke is added to the top of the initial c. The fully developed 
form occurs in the Dharmapujavidhi. 

10. The initial d is rarely found in the inscriptions. It 
occurs in the Naihati grant of Vallalasena, where we find the 
Bengali form. The fully developed form is found in the 
Guhyavalivivfti, the Kfshna Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

11. The initial au is of rare occurrence. It occurs in the 
Govindapur copperplate of Lakshmanasena,® where we find the 
Bengali form. In column XI as well as in the manuscript of 
the Guhyavalivivfti the length of the vowel is denoted by 
adding the curve to the vertical straight line, which stands on 
the right side of the main body of letter. The Dharmapujavidhi 
shows the final form. 

12. The ammdra is a dot or a small circle above the 
top line of an alcshara. In the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala, 


1 Ep, Ind,, Vol. XIV, pp. 156-163. 
a Ibid,, Vol. II, p. 347. 

® Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 92-98. 
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the Mungir grant of Devapala and the Aragachhi grant of 
Vigrahapala III we find, besides the old form, the modem Bengali 
one. In column XII we find the use of the later or modern 
form. In the Guhyavalivivrti and the Dharmapujavidhi the 
old form with a dot or small circle above the top line is still 
to be found. 

13. The Visarga consists of two vertical dots or small 
circles to the right of an akshara. It shows the old form even 
in modern Bengali. In column IX the upper circle is joined 
with a slightly elongated wedge above. In the Dacca image 
inscription of Lakshmanasena i and in columns XI and XII 
ah has the form of 8 (eight). This form is found also in tjie 
Guhyavalivivrti, the Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharma¬ 
pujavidhi. 

(h) Consonants, 

1. In columns I and II ka has the dagger-shaped form, 
consisting of a vertical straight line and a hoirzontal curved 
line. In column III it has a loop or a curve to the left. In 
column IV the right end of the horizontal curved lino has been 
forced downwards with a slight bond to the loft. In columns V 
and VI the letter has not changed its form. In columns VII 
and VIII the loop has become a semi-circle. In columns IX, 
X, XI and XTI the semi-circular curve, which projects out on 
the right, is turned downwards with a bend to the right. The 
only change needed is the angular back. The Bodhicharyavatara 
and the Dharmapujavidhi show the fully developed form. 

2. In column I kha consists of a triangle with an elongated 
curve to the left touching the apex. In columns II and III 
the left limb has changed into an open square and the right 
limb into a straight line and a curve. In columns IV and V the 
open square has given place to a curve with a thin wedge or a 
short straight line at its end. In column VI the wedge has 
changed into a curve, which is much smaller than the upper one. 
In columns VII and VIII the left limb, now consisting of the 
curve at the top and the transformed sides of the triangle, joins 
the vertical straight line to the right at its lower end as well as 
at the top. In columns IX, X and XI the top of the letter is 
open. In column XII the formation of an acute angle at the 
bottom has given the letter its modern form. 

3. In column I ga has a round top. In columns II and 
III the top of the letter is an open square. In columns IV and 
V the open square has changed into a curve with a wedge at the 
lower extremity of its left limb. In column VI the wedge has 
changed into a curve and there is a tendency of projecting the 
vertical straight line upwards beyond the point of its junction 
with the curve. In column VII the upper curve of ga has given 


Inacriptwns of Bengali pp. 116-117. 
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place to a straight line from the left end of which hangs a curved 
line ending in a curve and from the right end of which hangs a 
straight line at right angle to it. In column VIII we find a 
wedge at the top. In columns IX, X and XI the wedge has 
disappeared giving place to a straight top line but the right 
angle is still to be seen. In column XII we find the modern 
Bengali form which shows the elimination of the right angle 
at the top as well as the upward elongation of the vertical line. 

4. In column I the base line of gha slightly slants downwards 
to the left as well as to the right. In column II it has become 
a curve on the left side and a slanting lino to the right, forming 
an acute angle with the right vortical. In columns III and V 
the right base line shows the tendency to become a curve. In 
column IV the open top of the letter is closed. In column VI 
the acute angle at the bottom has disappeared. In columns VII 
and VIII the left curve has changed into a loop and is joined 
with the left end of the wedge at the top and the left lower end 
of the right vortical by two slight curves. In columns IX and 
X the wedge has given place to a straight top line and the 
curve above the loop is to the right. In column XI the curve 
is to the left. The modern Bengali form is to bo found in the 
Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

6, The initial rui does not occur in the inscriptions. It is 
found only in ligatures. In columns I, II and III wi consists of 
a vertical line and two horizontal lines at its right upper and 
lower extremities. In columns IV and VI the upper horizontal 
line has changed into a wedge and the vertical line into a curve. 
In columns VII and VIII the back of the letter is, however, 
angular. In column IX we have the cursive back and a small 
square attached to the right end of the top line. In column X 
the square is, however, dropped. In column XI the angular 
back reappears. In column XII we find the transitional form 
which consists of a cursive back and a loop attached to the right 
end of the top line. The changes needed for the final develop¬ 
ment of the letter are the formation of a terminal curve, which 
is to be elongated upwards, and the transposition of the loop 
from the right end of the top line to the right end of the upper 
curve. The fully developed form of the letter is found in the 
Dharmapujavidhi. 

6. In columns I and II cha consists of two vertical curves 
to the right, which are joined at their ends. In columns III, 
IV, V and VI the letter-form is a triangle. In columns VII and 
VIII the upper curve has become a horizontal straight line. In 
column IX cha has the Nagari form. The hollow triangle at 
the lower extremity is still to the left. In columns X and XI 
the letter has not changed much, save that we find the cursive 
back. In column XII we find the first transitional form in 
which the vertical line has become very much cursive. In the 
BocQiicharyavat&ra the letter-form has not changed much. In 
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the Kpshna Kirttana the left limb (the former cursive back) is 
slightly curved and tends to become straightened. In the 
Dharmapujavidhi we find the modern form of the letter. 

7. The letter chha is often found in ligatures. It consists 
of two unequal curves on either side of the lower extremity of 
the vertical line. In some cases the vertical line is elongated 
downwards. In columns X and XI we find that the curves are 
detached to the bottom. The modem Bengali form is to be 
found in the Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

8. In columns I, II and III ja consists of a vertical line 
and three horizontal lines to the right, which are attached to its 
upper, lower and middle points. In column IV the uppjpr 
horizontal line is converted into a wedge. The lower part of 
the vertical line and the lower horizontal line are perceptibly 
curved, and the central horizontal line is curved to the same 
extent as the base or the lower line. In column V the upper 
horizontal line is still to be seen. In column VI it has, again, 
become a wedge. In column VII the lower curved line is 
produced upwards and the central horizontal line, which has 
been slantingly forced downwards, slightly curves to the left 
at its lower end. This form resembles the modem Bengali one. 
In column VIII the upper part of the vertical line does not yet 
curve to the left and the wedge at the top still survives. In 
column IX the wedge gives place to a straight top line. In 
column X we find, again, a hollow wedge at the top of the letter. 
In column XI the straight top line reappears. In column XII 
the upper part of the vertical line curves to the left. The changes 
needed for the final development of the letter are the following:— 

(1) the formation of a well-developed terminal curve ; 

(2) the upward elongation of the terminal curve ; 

(3) the transformation of the upper part of the right limb 

(the old central horizontal line) into a slightly 
slanting horizontal curve and the lower part into 
a slight vertical curve. 

The fully developed form occurs in the Kpshna Kirttana 
and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

9. The initial jha is of rare occurrence. In column III 
it consists of a vertical straight line from the middle point of 
which a short horizontal line, which sharply slants downwards, is 
drawn. A vertical straight line is drawn upwards from the 
lower end of the latter. In column X we find a hollow wedge 
at the top and a triangle at the left lower extremity of the left 
vertical. In columns XI and XII the letter is more or less 
complete. The modem form is to be found in the Dharma¬ 
pujavidhi. 

10. The letter na is often found in ligatures. In columns I, 
II, III and V we have the cursive form. In the other columns 
the modem Bengali form occurs. 
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11. In columns I, II and III ta is a vertical curve to the 
left. In column IV the letter consists of a top line, a vertical 
line attached to its right extremity and a curve attached to its 
left extremity by means of another curve. In column V ta 
does not differ much from the form in column III. It is a 
horizontal curve open below and the right end of the curve has 
a slanting downward stroke. In column VI the form is similar 
to that found in column IV, save for the suppression of the 
vertical straight line attached to the right end of the top line. In 
column VII its residue is still to be seen and the upper curve 
has become a straight line. In column VIII the vei-tical straight 
line to the right has entirely disappeared and the letter has a 
wedge at the top. In column IX the right vertical line reappears, 
but the top line and the straight left limb have combined to 
form a curve. In columns X and XI the letter has not changed. 
In column XIT the right vertical line has been transformed into 
a hook stroke above. The modern form is found in the 
Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

12. The letter tha is often found in ligatures. In column VI 
the letter occurs in its initial form and consists of a plain circle. 
In columns VII and VIII tha occurs in its initial form and 
shows a wedge at the top. In column XII the form approaches 
the modern Bengali one. In the Krshna Kirttana and the 
Dharmapujavidhi we find the modern Bengali form of the letter, 

13. In columns I, II and III da consists of two small 
vertical curves to the right. In columns IV and V we find the 
angular back. In column VI the angular form is found to have 
given its place to the archaic cursive one. In columns VII 
and VIII the lower limb sharply curves to the right. In 
column IX the lower part of the upper limb sharply curves to 
the left. In column X the curve at the end has developed. In 
column XI the vertical line joining the upper curve to the top 
line has become slanting. In column XII the upper limb as a 
whole curves to the left. The changes needed are the transforma¬ 
tion of the upper curve into a vertical straight line and the 
upward elongation of the terminal curve. The Bodhicharyfi- 
vatara, the Kfshna Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi show 
the modern Bengali form of the letter. 

14. The letter dha occurs in columns VII, VIII and IX. 
It consists of a scroll with a wedge at the top. The only change 
needed is the straightening of the curve to the left. In the 
Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi we find the fully 
developed form. 

16. In column I we find a loop at the left lower extremity 
of tw. In column II the loop has been dropped and the two 
hooks have been lengthened downwards. In column III the 
base line has become slanting, forming an acute angle at the 
right lower extremity. In columns IV and V the two hooks 
or curves have been further lengthened downwards. .In 
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column VI the base line is still intact, but the right curve has 
been transformed into a vertical straight line slightly curving 
towards the lower end. In columns VII and VIII the base line 
has disappeared. The left curve is joined to the left end of 
the right vertical straight line by a small curve. In columns IX, 
X and XI the semi-circular curve to the left has decreased in 
length. In column XII the vertical line is projected slightly 
beyond the point of its junction with the left limb and the letter 
resembles the modern Bengali la minus the top line. The 
Krshna Kirttana shows the modern form of the letter in which 
we find the fusion of the two curves into a single whole. In the 
Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi we find, however 
the modern Bengali la minus the top line. 

16. In columns I and II the right limb “of ta has been 
lengthened downwards. In column III the letter has a round 
top. In columns IV and V the right limb becomes slightly 
curved at its lower extremity. In column VI we find two forms 
of the letter: (1) the form of column IV, (2) the form in which 
the right limb has become a straight line. In columns VII and 
VIII the left limb has changed into a long slight curve attached 
to the vertical straight line to the right. In column IX we find 
the following changes in the form of the letter:— 

(1) the upper part of the vortical line curves to the left 

and the lower part to the right; 

(2) the long slight curve to the left, having become 

shortened, has the form of a knob. 

In column X the curve at the lower extremity of the 
letter has developed. In columns XI and XII the line joining 
the curve to the top line has become perfectly vertical. The 
changes needed are the upward elongation of the terminal 
curve and the suppression of the vertical line. The final develop¬ 
ment of the letter is clearly shown in the Dharmapujavidhi. 

17. In column I tJwb is an ellipse, the upper part of which 
is broadened. A horizontal straight line divides it. In column II 
the ellipse is pointed below. In column III tha consists of a 
loop and a curve with an acute angle at the bottom formed by a 
side of the curve and the right vertical straight line. In column 
IV the letter has not changed much. In column V we find two 
forms of the letter:— 

(1) the first form in which the horizontal straight line 

has been suppressed, but the curve has not opened 

out at the top as yet; 

(2) the second form in which the curve has become open. 

In columns VI, VII and VIII the horizontal straight line 
is stiU to be seen and the upper curve has not become open as 
yet. In column IX we find two forhis : (1) the second form of 
column V, (2) the form of column VI. In column X the upper 
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curve has become open but the horizontal straight line has 
not been suppressed. In column XI we find the second form of 
column IX. The only change needed is the formation of an 
acute angle at the bottom. In column XII we find, however, 
the old form consisting of a circle with a dot above the centre. 
The fully developed form is found in the Bodhicharyavatara 
and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

18. In columns I and II we find a curve at the middle of 
the letter da. In columns III, IV and V the curve has been 
changed into a sharp acute angle and the slight curve at the 
bottom lengthened downwards. In columns VI, VII and VIII 
the form of the letter has not changed much. In column IX 
da shows a curve at the back and is transitional in form. In 
columns X and XI it has not changed. In the Dacca image 
inscription of Lakshmanasena {DdrnMra, B-L. 1) as well as in 
column XII we find the completely developed Bengali form. 

19. In column I dha is elliptical in form. In column II 
it is pointed below. In column III. dim shows a broadening of 
the upper part and a sharpening of the acute angle formed by a 
side of the curve and the right vertical straight line. In columns 
IV, V and VI it shows a slanting downward stroke at its lower 
extremity and there is a perceptible narrowing of its upper part. 
In columns VII and VIII dha shows the prolongation of the 
vortical straight line and its lower part has been distinctly 
broadened. In column IX the letter has not changed. In 
columns X and XI a slanting straight lino has been added to the 
top. In column XII dha does not show the horn which charac¬ 
terizes the modern Bengali form. The only change needed is 
the formation of an acute angle at the bottom and the addition 
of a comma-shaped curve to the top. The Dharmapujavidhi 
shows the fully developed form. 

20. In column I wo find a loop to the left of the letter na. 
In column II the loop has changed into a triangle. In columns 
III, IV and V the loop has become smaller in size and the slanting 
right base line has been forced downwards with a slight bend 
at its lower end to the left. In column VI the vertical line and 
the right base line tend to become a vertical straight line. In 
columns VII and VIII the loop has become separated from the 
main body of the letter and attached to the right vertical straight 
line by a short horizontal straight line. In column IX the 
short line joining the loop to the vertical line is still horizontal. 
In column X it has become slanting. In column XI we find 
the form of column IX. In column XII the modern form is 
to be found. 

21. In column I we find the cursive form of the letter pa. 
In column II the form of the letter is an open square. In 
column III the base line slants downwards to the left forming an 
acute angle with the right vertical straight line. In columns IV 
and V the acute angle has given place to a downward elongatipn 
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of the right vertical line. The letter consists of a wedge at 
the top, a vertical straight line attached to its right end, and 
a curve attached to its left end and the lower part of the vertical 
line. In columns VI and VII the upper part of the left limb 
shows a short inward curve. In column VIII the upper part 
of 'pa has narrowed. In column IX the acute angle at the 
bottom has entirely disappeared, the upper part of the letter 
has gained in breadth and the inward curve in the outwardly 
curving left limb is much pronounced. In columns X and XI 
the letter does not change. In the Dacca image inscription of 
Lakshmanasena as well as in column XII the development of 
the letter is more or less complete. The Bodhicharyavatar^ 
and the Dharmapujavidhi show the fully developed form. 

22. In column I pha is the letter pa with an inward loop 
at the upper end of its right limb. In columns IV and V a small 
outward loop or a curve is attached to the upper part of the 
right vertical line. In columns VI and VII the letter has not 
changed. In column IX the inward curve in the outwardly 
curving left limb is much pronounced and the letter has acquired 
the modem Bengali form. In columns X and XI the transitional 
cursive form is used. In column XII the form of the letter is 
more or less complete. The Dharmapujavidhi shows the fully 
developed form. 

23. In columns I and II ba consists of a square. In 
column III it is triangular in form. From this point onward we 
shall have to discard ba from the alphabet as its form is the 
same as that of va. 

24. The left hook of bha in columns I and II has changed 
into a hollow wedge in column III, separating the right limb 
of the letter from the upper part. In columns IV and V the 
lower angle has been sharpened and the right limb has a slanting 
downward stroke with a bend to the left. In columns VI, 
VII and VIII bha has not changed much. In column IX the 
letter consists of a top line, a right vertical straight limb, and a 
long narrow wedge which is joined to the left side of the vertical 
line. The solid wedge has l^en formed by the closing in of the 
sides supporting the obtuse and acute angles in the older form. 
The lower extremity of the letter now curves to the right and 
not to the left. Thus in bha we find the almost completely 
developed form. The only change in the later periods is the 
curvature of the solid wedge and an upward elongation of the 
lower extremity. In column X the hollow wedge reappears. 
In column XI the line joining the solid wedge has become 
slanting and the curve at the lower extremity of the letter has 
^veloped. In column XII the hollow wedge is still to be seen. 
In the Dharmapujavidhi we find the fully developed form. 

26. In column I we find the straight-sided ma, with a small 
solid knob attached to the left of the letter. In column II the 
base line sharply slants downwards to the right. In column III 
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there is no change, save the decrease in the size of the acute 
angle. In columns IV and V the letter-form has not changed 
much. In column VI we find the following changes in the form 
of the letter:— 

(1) the base line has become almost horizontal; 

(2) the acute angle has been entirely suppressed ; 

(3) there is a loop at the left end of the base line. 

In columns VII and VIII the letter has not changed much. 
In columns IX, X and XI the vertical line joining the loop to 
the left end of the top line curves to the left and the horizontal 
line joining the loop to the lower extremity of the right vertical 
straight line has become slanting. The development of the 
letter is complete in column XII, where the acute angle at the 
bottom has become sharp. 

26. In columns I and II we find the tripartite form of 
ya. In column III the bipartite form has been used in all cases. 
In columns IV and V we find a wedge at the top of the letter. 
The right limb has been elongated downwards beyond the point 
of the junction with the curve. In column VI there is a shortage 
in the breadth of the letter. In columns VII and VIII we find 
the formation of the angle in the left limb and the curve in the 
upper part of the left limb has a short inward curve. In 
columns IX, X and XI the inward curve in the outwardly curving 
upper loft limb is much pronounced. In column XII the acute 
angle at the bottom has appeared, but the angle in the left 
limb has changed into a curve. In the Dharmapujavidhi we 
find the fully developed form with a dot below. 

27. In columns I, II and III ra consists of a vertical 
straight line with a short horizontal straight line or a wedge at 
the top. In columns IV, V and VI we find a pointed wedge or 
arrow-head at the left lower extremity of the vertical line. In 
column VII ra shows a widening of the wedge. In column VIII 
the wedge-shaped form of the letter continues without change. 
In column IX we find a solid wedge at the lower extremity of 
the letter. The modem triangular form minus dot is used in 
columns X and XI. In column XII the dot is found for the 
first time. The only change needed is the formation of an acute 
angle at the bottom. In the K|*shna Kirttana a slanting cross¬ 
bar in the interior of va denotes m as in modem Assamese. The 
Dharmapujavidhi shows the fully developed form. 

28. In column I the left limb of la is turned sharply 
downwards. In column II the left limb has acquired an inward 
length. In column III the hook or curve in the left limb is 
joined to the left extremity of the right limb by a slanting line. 
In columns IV, V and VI the curve in the left limb is joined 
to the middle of the right limb by a horizontal line. In columns 
VII and VIII the long curve in the left limb is joined to the right 
limb by a small curve. In column IX we find the (a-shaped 
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form of la. In column X la is almost complete. There is, 
however, a hollow wedge at the top. In column XI the wedge 
at the top has been suppressed. Column XII shows the modern 
Bengali form of the letter in which the well-formed curves are 
attached to the upper part of the right vertical straight line. In 
the Kfshna Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi we find the to- 
shaped form of to. It differs from the form of ^ in the Kyshna 
Kirttana in that it has a top line. 

29. In columns I and II va is triangular in form. In 
column III two sides of the triangle are converted into a curve. 
In columns IV and V the third side is lengthened downwards. 
In column VI the acute angle at the bottom has entirely di|- 
appeared and the letter consists of a wedge at the top, a vertical 
straight line at right angle to the above, and a semi-circle attached 
to the left side of the vertical. In columns VII and VIII va 
shows no difference except the presence of the acute angle. In 
columns IX, X, XI and XII the back of the letter is still cursive 
and not angular. The only change needed is the fonnation of a 
triangle with an acute angle at the bottom. The Bodhi- 
charyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi show the fully developed 
form. 

30. In columns I and II we find the palatal ia with a 
round top, while in column III with a straight-lined top. In 
column IV we find the loophd form of the letter. In column V 
three distinct forms of the letter are found:— 

(1) the looped form of column IV ; 

(2) the transitional form* in which the loop has not 

yet opened at the bottom ; 

(3) the transitional form in which the loop has opened 

at the bottom and the cross-bar lingers. 

In column VI we find also three forms of the letter:— 

(1) the looped form ; 

(2) the transitional form in which the loop has opened at 

the bottom and the cross-bar lingers ; 

(3) the later form with two semi-circles at the top. 

In column VII the later form has been used. In column VIII 
we come across, besides the form of column VII, the Nagari 
form of the letter. In columns IX, X, XI and XII the letter 
shows no change or development. In later years the separate 
curve attached to the lower end of the left limb gradually evolved 
into two small circles of the modern Bengali as we find in the 
-jKpshna Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi. 

31. In column I the base stroke of sha is attached as a 
closed curve to the left of the horizontal central bar. In 
column II the central bar has become sharply slanting. In 
column III we find the western variety form of the letter, which 
consists of the slanting base line and the slightly curved horizontal 
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central bar. In columns IV and V the left lower limb of the 
letter curves to the left, the central bar has become slanting, 
the vertical straight line has been elongated downwards, and 
there is a wedge at the top. In column VI the letter has not 
changed much. In columns VII and VIII we find the formation 
of an angle in the left limb and a decrease in the breadth of the 
upper part of the letter. The upper part of the left limb shows 
a short inward curve. In column IX this inward curve in the 
outwardly curving upper left limb is much pronounced. The 
breadth of the letter is the same in the upper and lower parts. 
The wedge has given place to a straight top line. In columns X, 
XI and XII the form of the letter shows no development. The 
only change needed is the formation of an acute angle at the 
bottom. The Bodhicharyavatara and the Dharmapujavidhi 
show the final form. 

32. In column I we find the looped form of sa. In column II 
the loop has changed into a hollow wedge and the horizontal 
base line has become slanting. In column III the apex of the 
wedge has slightly separated. In column IV we find two forms 
of the letter:— 

(1) the form in which the apex of the wedge has not 

separated; 

(2) the form in which it has opened out. 

The right vertical straight line has been elongated down- 
wards. In columns VI, VII and VIII the letter has not 
changed. In columns IX and XI the final development of the 
form of 8a is to bo found. The closing in of the sides has caused 
the formation of a solid wedge and the line joining the wedge to 
the left end of the top line curves to the loft and the curve in 
the upper part of the loft limb shows a short inward curve. In 
columns X and XII the wedge in the left limb of the letter is 
still hollow and open. The Bodhicharyavatara, the Knahha 
Kirttana and the Dharmapujavidhi show the fully developed 
form. 

33. In column I the base stroke of ha is completely 
suppressed. In column II it is slightly revived. But the hook 
attached to the right lower extremity of the vertical line is 
turned sharply to the left. There is, however, a second form in 
which the base stroke has been perceptibly revived. In column 
III the base line has become slanting and the curve or hook 
in the right limb of the letter has a downward stroke. In 
column IV the upper angle has been changed into a curve and 
the lower angle replaced by a short downward stroke. So the 
letter consists of a wedge at the top, a curve below and two 
short downward strokes. In column V the lower angle has not 
yet developed into a second downward stroke. In column VI 
ha shows the later form in which the downward stroke which 
has taken the place of the lower acute angle becomes transformed 
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into a curve. In columns VII and VUI the letter has not 
changed. In column IX we find the transitional form of the 
letter. The later changes are the formation of a knob instead of 
the curve to the left in the upper part of the letter, and the 
addition of a downward stroke to the bottom. The forms of the 
letter in columns X and XI do not differ much from those in 
columns VII and VIII. In column XII the letter-form is still 
transitional. In the Kpshna Kirttana the development of the 
letter is more or less complete. The Dharmapujavidhi shows the 
fully developed form. 

Appendix A. 

The Numerals of the Brdhml ^ ; Figure X, 

The numeral signs in column I are drawn 2 from Nos. 2, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 23-26, 38, 59, 62, 63, 66, 70, 71 at Fleet’s 
Gupta inscriptions, the Damodarpur copperplate inscriptions 
(El. XV), the Baigram copperplate inscription (El. XXI), 
the Paharpur copperplate inscription (El. XX), the Gunaighar 
grant of Vainyagupta (IHQ., 1930) and the Amauna grant of the 
Maharaja Nandana (El. X). In the Bhumara pillar inscription 
of the Maharajas Hastin and ^arvanatha (F.G.I., No. 24) and 
the Koh plates of the Maharaja Samkshdbha (F.G.I., No. 25) 
the numeral sign which has been read as 9 is to be read as 8.^ 
The unit figure which is a vertical line with a slight bend, and a 
seriph or small horizontal line at the top end, must be taken as 
the sign for 8, while the sign for 9 has a loop at the top. In the 
Paharpur copperplate grant of the (Gupta) year 159 the symbol 
for 9 resembles the au vowel. This symbol for 9 is found also 
in the Nandapur copperplate grant of the (Gupta) year 169.^ 
In one of the three copperplate grants from East !^ngal (lA., 
XXXIX), that of Gopachandra, the date is to be read as 18 
instead of 19. 

The numeral signs in column II are drawn ^ from the 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala (J.A.S.B., 1894, Pt. I), the 
Mungir plate of Devapala (El., XVIII), the Nalanda plate of 
Devapala (El. XVII), the Hilsa inscription of Devapala (Eastern 
Indian School of Mediseval Sculpture, PI. II, 5), the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala (Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V), the Sarnath 
inscription of Mahipala I (A.R, Arch. Surv., 1903-04), the 


1 Compare B(ihler*s Indian Palseography, pp. 77ff. 

^ Of the signs for 5 the last is drawn from the grant of Dharm&ditya 
of the year 3, the third sign for 8 and the last sign for 10 from the grant 
^^f Qdpachandra of the year 18. 

3 Fleet also suggested 7 or 8 as the only other possibilities. 

* Ep, /rid., Vol. XXni, p. 62. 

* Of the signs for 6 the last two are drawn from the BSlava copper¬ 
plate of Bh5javarman (Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. Ill) and the 
Dighwft Dubauli grant of MahSndrapaia respectively, and the sign for 
60 from the last-mentioned grant. 
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Nalanda inscription of Mahipala I (J.P.A.S.B., N.S., 1908), the 
Indian Museum image inscription of VigrahapSla III (Mem. 
A.'S.B., Vol. V), the Bihar inscription of Ramapala (J.P.A.S.B., 
N.S., 1908), and the Chandimau image inscription of BSmapala 
(Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V). In the Hilsa inscription of Devapala 
the date which has been read as 35 is to be read as 25. The 
symbol for 3 is the symbol for 2 (the 6 vowel) plus a hook or 
wedge at the end of the second or lower curve. In the same way 
the date of the inscriptions of Surapala must be read as 3 instead 
of 2 and that of the Indian Museum inscription of Vigrahapala III 
as 12 instead of 13. In the Bihar inscription of Ramapala, the 
date which has been read as Samvat 2 Vaisakhadine 28 is to be 
read as Samvat 3 Vaisakhadine 28. The two numeral signs fdr 
2 are not of the same appearance. Therefore, they represent 
different values. 

The numeral signs in column III are drawn from Nos. VII, 
VIII, IX, XII, XV at Majumdar’s inscriptions of Bengal, the 
Barrackpur copperplate of Vijayasena (El. XV), the 
Tarpanadighi copperplate of Lakshmanasena (El. XII), the 
Saktipur copperplate of Lakshmanasena (El. XXI), the 
Edilpur copperplate of KeSavasena (J.A.S.B., Vol. VII), the 
Madanapada copperplate of Visvarupasena (J.A.S.B., 1890, 
Pt. I), and a dated copperplate grant from Sundarban (I.H.Q., 
1934). 

In column I letter numerals have been used exclusively. 
In this system, the first three numerals are expressed by one, 
two and three ‘horizontal strokes or cursive combinations of 
such’, the rest (4 to 9, 10 to 90, 100, and 200) by separate signs 
(usually by a Matrka or a ligature). The intermediate numbers 
are expressed by groups of fundamental signs, the symbols for 
the smaller numbers being placed to the right of those for the 
higher ones. Thus, for 19 we have 10 9; for 128, 100 20 8. 
There is no use of the zero. In columns II and III, in which 
the numeral signs for 1 to 9 are transformations from those in 
column I, the decimal system of notation is used with a zero 
and position value. But the old system is also found in use. 
Thus, for 955 we have 900 50 5 in the Dighwa Dubauli Grant of 
Mahendrapala. 

The origin of the Indian system of notation has, however, 
been, like the alphabet, the subject of numerous theories. Owing 
to a peculiar use of the Mati'kas and certain ligatures for numeral 
; notation Bhagavanlal Indraji ^ conjectured that the numeral 
; signs of the Brahmi are of Indian origin. Biihler agreed with 
Lhim. .Burnell,2 who, howeverdiffered, held that the ‘cave- 
numerals’, with the exception of rare cases, do not bear any 
resemblance to letters. He further pointed out the general 


1 I A., Vol. VI, pp. 42ff.; J.Bo.Br.R,A,S., Vol. VIII, pp. 226ff. 
* South Indian Paleeography, pp. 59fr. 
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similarity of the Indian system to the Egyptian demotic and 
from the striking resemblance of the Egyptian demotic signs 
for 1 to 9 to the corresponding ‘cave-numerals’, he inferred that 
the ‘cave-numerals* were derived from Egypt, but developed in 
India. Bayley i tried to show that, though the Indian system 
has been derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphic, a great pro¬ 
portion of the numeral symbols have been derived from the 
Phoenician, Bactrian, and Akkadian figures or letters, while the 
remaining few cannot be harmonized. Buhler was disinclined 
to accept a number of sources, partly very ancient and partly 
more modern, for the Indian system of notation. But Bayley’s 
comparative table of Egyptian and Indian signs and his remarks 
about the agreement of their methods in marking the hundreds 
induced Btihler to reject Bhagvanlal’s view, and to adopt, with 
certain modifications, Burnell’s view. According to him, the 
Indian numeral symbols were derived from the Egyptian 
hieratic figures, but transformed into aksharaa in harmony with 
the indigenous system of expressing numerals by words. 

The problem of the origin of the Indian system of notation 
is, however, far from being solved. The discoveries at Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa induce us to believe that the Indian numeral 
symbols, like the alphabet, were not derived from abroad. 
Their use is probably to be followed back to the Indus valley 
seals. 


1 J.R.A.S,, N.S., Vol. XIV, 335ff.; Vol. XV, pp. Iff. 
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Bharata-Battle Traditions. 

By P. C. Sengtipta. 

{Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

There are three traditions as to the date of Bharata battle, 
viz., (1) the Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102- 
3101 B.C., (2) the Vrddha Garga tradition that the Yudhi^thira 
era began from 2449 b.c., and (3) the Purd'^ic tradition or 
traditions which variously state that the time-interval between 
the birth of Parik^it to the accession of Mahapadma Nanda, was 
either 1,016, 1,050, 1,115 or even 1,500 years. 

In a paper named ‘Some Astronomical References from the 
Mahabharata and their Significance* published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. Ill, 1937, it has 
been shown that these astronomical references justify the conclu¬ 
sion that the very first year of King Yudhisthira’s era, was the date 
of the Bharata battle or that the great fight took place in 2449 b.c. 
itself. In the present paper we propose critically to examine 
the other two traditions. 

1. The Aryabhata Tradition. 

Aryabhata I (499 a.d.) in his Damgltikd'^ has said that 
‘of the present Kalpa or ASon, six Manus, 27 Mahdyugas and 
three quarter yugas were elapsed before the Bharata Thursday*. 
The three quarter yugas were Kfta, Treta and Dvdpara which 
elapsed before some Thursday in the time of Pandavas which 
was connected with the time of the Bharata battle. There are 
indeed certain statements in the Mahabharata itself which say 
that the battle was fought at the junction of Kali and Dvdpara 
ages:— 

(1) ‘The battle between the Kuril and Pandava armies was 
fought at Syamantapaflcaka, when it was the junction (antara) 
of the Kali and Dvdpara ages.’ 2 

(2) * This is KMyuga by name which has just begun (or 
which will just begin).’ ^ 

(3) You should know that the Kaliyuga has begun and also 
of the oath the Panda va (Bhima) had taken before; so let the 


1 Aryabhaflya, DaSagltikd, 3. 

MBh., Adi, 2, 13. 

• HTU 1 MBh., Vana, 149, 39. 

( 393 ) 
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P4ndava have the freedom from the debt {dufi/^^ya) of his word of 
honour and of his enmity. * i 

These passages show that there was a ZoZf-reckoning from 
about the time of the Bharata battle. This Kaliyuga which 
we choose to call the Mahdbhdrata Kaliyuga, cannot be identified 
with the Astronomical Kaliyuga for the following reasons:— 


(a) Astronomical Kaliyuga, an Astronomical Fiction, 

At the beginning of the astronomical Kaliyuga, all the 
^planets’, viz., the sun, moon. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and* 
Saturn are taken to have been in conjunction at the beginning 
of the Hindu sphere; the moon’s apogee and her ascending node 
at respectively a quarter circle and a half circle ahead of the 
same initial point. Under such a conjunction of all the planets 
there should also be a total eclipse of the sun; but no such things 
happened at the time. The beginning of this Kaliyuga was the 
midnight at Ujjayini terminating the 17th February of 3102 b.o. 
according to Surya Siddhdnta 2 and the drdhardtrika system of 
Aryabhata’s astronomy as described in the Khaiidakhddyaka 
of Brahmagupta.3 Again this Kaliyuga is said to have begun 
according to Aryabhaflya,^ from the sunrise at Lanka (supposed 
to be on the equator and on the same meridian with Ujjayini)— 
from the mean sunrise on the 18th February, 3102 b.o. 

Now astronomical events of the type described above and 
more specially the conjunction of the sun and the moon cannot 
happen both at midnight and at the next mean sunrise. This 
shows that this Kaliyuga had an unreal beginning. 

The researches of Bailly, Bentley and Burgess have shown 
that a conjunction of all the ‘planets* did not happen at the 
beginning of this Kaliyuga. Burgess rightly observes: ‘it 
seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the epoch (the beginning 
of the astronomical Kaliyuga) was arrived at by astronomical 
calculation carried backward’. 5 

So far as the new-moon at the beginning of this astronomical 
Kaliyuga is concerned, we may see that the year 3102 b.o. is 


^ sfinit ^ i *iig 

I MBh., Sidya, 61, 31. 

2 Burgess* Translation of the Surya Siddhdnta, Cal. Univ. Reprint, 

1 ^* 

* P. C. Son^pta*s Translation of the 'Khandakhddyaka, Cal. Univ. 
Press. Introduction, pp. xiv, et seq.; cf. also p. 9, also all the rules for 
^ding the mean plaees of planets in Chapters I and II. 

« Cf. ‘ ’—DaiagltikS, 2. 

* Burgess’ Surya Siddhdnta, Cal. Univ. Reprint, page 20. 
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similar to the year 1935 a.d. in respect to the moons phases 
near to the fixed stars thus:— 

The number of years between 3102 b.o. and 1935 a.d. 
s= 5,036 years. 

Now 5036 = 1939x2+160x7+19x2. 

Or 5,036 years comprise 2 periods of 1,939 years. 

7 periods of 160 years and 2 periods of 19 years.i 

Hence this new-moon at the beginning of the astronomical 
Kaliyugavf^,^ similar to the new-moon of the 3rd April, 1935 a.d., 
which happened at about 10° behind the first point of the Hindu 
sphere as it is now taken and at about 7° behind the Hindu 
initial point as understood by Burgess. 

It is thus clear that the beginning of the Hindu Astronomical 
Kaliyuga wrs the result of a back calculation wrong in its data, 
and was thus started wrongly. 

It is thus established that the astronomical Kaliyuga 
reckoning is a pure astronomical fiction created for some astro¬ 
nomical calculation which was designed to be correct only for 
499 A.D .2 This ifaZi-reckoning cannot be earlier than the date 
when the Hindu scientific SiMhdntas really came into being. 
As this conclusion cannot but be true no Sanskrit work or 
epigraphic evidences would be forthcoming as to the use of this 
astronomical Kali-reckoning prior to the date 499 a.d. 


(b) Astronomical Kali^reckoning, a possible creation of 
Aryabhata /. 

Aryabhata I in his Kdlakriyd says, ‘Now when 3,600 
years and three quarter yugas had elapsed, 23 years were over 
since my birthWe may interpret how he could arrive at 
3,600 years of Kaliyuga elapsed, when he was 23 years old, in 
the following way:— 

Varahamihira in his Pancasiddhdntikd says that the longitude 
of Regulus was 126°.^ This was probably known to Aryabhata I, 


1 P. C. Sengupta—‘Some Astronomical References from the Maha- 
bharata’, in JRASBL, Vol. Ill, 1937, p. 113, 11. 21-23. 

2 P.C. Sengupta —Tramlationof the Khandakhddyaka; Introduction, 

p. xix—tnmvniW'Jnn: 

—observation by Suryadeva Jajvan, the commentator of the 
Aryahhatlya. 

8 Aryahhaftya, Kdlakriyd, 10, which is— 

I w wiiriflifftifT: i 

4 OTiqtiTJ I Paficasiddhdntikd, Chapter XIV, 


34. 
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as we feel inclined to conclude that it was the old 8urya Siddhdnta 
that was quoted by Varftha when stating the * polar ’ longitude 
of the seven ‘junction’ stars in his work. In Pandava time 
further, it is stated in many places in Sanskrit literature that 
‘the Tsis or the stars of the Great Bear were conjoined with the 
Maghds'. Aryabhata I may have assumed from it that the 
summer solstitial colure of the Pandava time passed straight 
through the star Maghd or Regultts i for which the longitude was 
known in his time most probably as 126° as measured from the 
vernal equinox. In Pandava time its assumed value was taken 
at 90°. This would show a solstitial shifting of 36°. If we 
assume further that he knew of Ptolemy’s precession rate of 1°# 
per 100 years, the time from the year of the battle to Aryabhata 
I’s time (499 a.d.) would be 3,600 years. The battle year would 
be 3102 B.c. Thus we see that Aryabhata I may have made 
the statement about ‘Bharata Thursday’ depending not on an 
actual tradition handed down to his time, but on some wrong 
back calculation based on an incorrect assumption about the 
position of the solstices of the Pandava time, and an incorrect 
annual rate of precession of the equinoxes transmitted to India 
at that time. 


(c) Conflict of Aryabhata Tradition with Mahdbhdrata Evidences, 

As pointed out already the year 3102-3101 b.c. was similar 
to 1936-36 A.D. In 1935 the new-moon near Antares took place 
on the 26th November, 1935.2 The anniversary of Bhi^ma’s 
expiry fell on the 16th February in 1936. But the total shifting 
of the solstices up to 1935 a.d. from 3102 b.c. works out to be 
69° 32' nearly. The sun had the longitude of 339° 32' at about 
noon (Calcutta) of the 29th February, 1936. Hence, if we take 
the year of the Kuruk^tra battle to be 3102 b.c. the day of 
Bhi^ma’s expiry becomes 14 days before the sun’s turning north. 
Thus 3102 b.c. for the year of the Bharata battle becomes an 
absurdity as judged by the Mahdbhdrata references. 

We thus see that the Aryabhata tradition that the Bharata 
battle was fought in 3102 b.c. is an impossible proposition. 
First of all this astronomical iTaK-reckoning is a pure astronomical 
myth created with a definite purpose. It was the result of a 
back calculation wrong in its data, the reckoning itself cannot 
be traced to a date possibly earlier than 499 a.d., a creation 
most probably of Aryabhata I. The beginning year of the 
astronomical Kaliyuga or 3102 b.c. is at serious confiict with 
- 

I An accurate calculation on this hypothesis would lead to the year 
2360 B.c. 

* Cf. my paper on ‘Some Astronomical References from the 
Mahdbhdrata*, pp. 102-107, for the Mahdbhdrata evidences (JRASBL, 
Vol. Ill, 1937). 
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the Mahdbhdrata evidences we have used for determining the 
year of the Bharata battle. Hence, Aryabhata tradition is 
totally untenable. 


{d) Mahdbhdrata Kaliyuga. 

As the Mahdbhdrata says that the Bharata battle was fought 
at the junction (antara) of the Kali and Dvdpara ages, we should 
now try to ascertain when this Mahdbhdrata Kaliyuga was 
started. 

The beginning of the five yearly luni-solar cycles or Yugas 
of the Vedangas is associated with the day of the winter solstice 
thus: 

‘When the sun, the moon and the nak^atra Dhani§thd 
(Delphinis) ascend (or cross) the heavens together, it is the 
beginning of the Yuga (cycle), of the month of Mdgha or Tapaa, 
of the light half and of the sun’s northerly course 

Again all Hindu calendars and the Purdnas 2 say that the 
Kaliyuga began with full-moon day of Mdgha, This Kali- 
beginning is quite different from the astronomical Kali epoch, 
this latter started from the light half of Caitra, Judging by 
the beginning of the luni-solar cycles of the Veddnga period, we 
should in finding the beginning the Mahdbhdrata and the PurdTji^ic 
Kaliyuga, identify the day of winter solstice with the full-moon 
day of Mdgha, This month of Mdgha is used in the Brahmarjia 
literature for stating the day of winter solstice in successive ages. 
Some of these statements are:— 

(1) The sun turned north on the new-moon of Mdgha 

ended.3 

(2) ,, ,, ,, „ at the last quarter of Mdgha.^ 

(3) „ „ „ „ at the full-moon of Mdgha,^ 


Yajusa Jyautim, 0. 

^ ^Tii II 

^r?rr gjrrsp: U Visrmpurdna, III, 

14, 12-13. 

(6) ^ I 

II Matsya Purdiia^ 17, 4-6. 

2 Kau^faki Brdhmana, XIX, 3. 

* Taitiriya Samhitd, VII, 4, 8. 

5 Mahdbhdrata, HI. 82. 31 and 37; also III, 84. 62; again, XIII, 
26, 46. 
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(4) The sun turned north one day before the full-moon of 

Mdgha.^ 

(6) „ „ „ „ 4 days before the full-moon of 

Mdgha.^ 

(6) „ „ „ „ on the day of Mdgha begun.s 

All these statements must mean a peculiar month of Mdgha 
as used for starting the Vedic five-yearly luni-solar cycles. It 
was not only Mdghii but was also, in the time of the Veddngas, 
Tapas or the first tropical month of winter which was reckoned 
from the day of winter-solstice itself. 

We have seen that this month of Mdgha had one peculiarity^ 
viz. that it should begin with the new-moon near the star group 
Dhanisthd {Delphinia). The next peculiarity that we may infer 
is that the month of Mdgha must have its full-moon near Regvlua 
(Maghd), The third peculiarity was that its last quarter should 
happen with the dichotomized moon near the star Jye^thd 
(Antares) according to the Apaatamha Ofhya SutraA ‘The 
VyastaJcd is that 8th day of the dark half, which comes after 
the full-moon near the star Regulua {Maghd), in which the 
moon is conjoined with Jyestha or Anlarea* The moon takes 
at the mean rate 7*645 days to pass from Regidvs to Antares, 
This period is thus very nearly one quarter of the synodic month. 

The characters of this Mdgha were thus three, viz. beginning 
with a new-moon near Delphinia^ full-moon at Regulua and last 
quarter at Antarea, We shall call this Mdgha, ‘the standard 
month of Mdgha* of the Vedic literature. It does not occur 
every year. 

Now we assume that the Purdv^ic Kaliyuga was started 
from the full-moon day of this standard month of Mdgha and 
that day was also the day of winter solstice. We also under¬ 
stand that it is the same Kaliyuga of which we find mention in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the PurdT^as, 

We can now settle how and when this standard month of 
Mdgha may happen in our own times. For 1931, j3 Delphinia 
had a longitude 316° 23', a Leonia or Regulua 148° 63', a Scorpionia 
or Antarea 238° 48' nearly. Hence the standard month of 
Mdgha should begin about the 5th of February, have F.M. about 
18th February, L.Q. about 28th February. If we look for such 
a month of Mdgha in our own time we have it as follows:— 


^ 1 Taitirlya Samhitd, VII, 4, 8. 

2 Baudhdyana S'ratUa Sutra, 10, 3. 

* Ydjuaa Jyautisa, 6, quoted already. 

* atwi TO igtt 

I Apaatamha Ofhya SStra, VIII, 21, 10. 
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Year. 

Begin ing 
of N.M. 

F.M. 

L.Q. 

Ending of 
N.M. 


5th Feb. 

20th Feb. 

27th Feb. 

5th March 

1927 

2nd Feb. 

16th Fob. 

24th Fob. 

3rd March 


6th Feb. 

22nd Feb. 

28th Fob. 

7th March 

1935 

3rd Feb. 

18th Feb. 

26th Feb. 

5th March 


It is thus seen that the standard month of Mdgha is not 
unique in its place in the sidereal year. All points considered 
we agree to accept that this standard month of Mdgha happened 
in our own time in 1924 a.d. from the 5th February to the 
5th March. 

Now according to our finding the year of Bharata battle 
was 2449 b.c. and in so far as the moon’s phases near to the 
fixed stars are concerned it was similar to 1929 a.d.i Hence 
2454 B.c. was in the same way similar to 1924 a.d. 

It was in 2454 b.c., on the 9th January that a full-moon 
happened. At G.M. noon or 5-8 p.m. Kuruk^etra time on that 
date the apparent longitudes were for:— 

Sun = 269° 35' nearly. 

Moon = 87° 4' 

The moon was ahead of the sun by 177° 29' nearly; and the 
full-moon happened about 5 hours later at about 1° 15' ahead of 
the star Regulus or Maghd. The sun reached the winter solstice 
in 5 hours more. The day of the winter solstice and the full- 
moon day were the same day according to the Mahdbhdrata 
convention 2 of its ending with the sunrise. 

Most likely the Mahdbhdrata Kaliyuga truly began from this 
year of 2454 b.c., 10th January, when the Pandavas were still 
on exile. The year of the Bharata battle or 2449 b.c., marked 
the end of five-yearly cycle, was within the sandhi or junction of 
the Dvdpara and Kali ages. This sandhi was a period which 
was taken to last a hundred years, i.e. till 2359 b.c. most likely. 
During this period men were uncertain when the Kaliyvga 
began. Hence the year of Bharata battle coming five years 
after 2454 b.c. was itself taken as the beginning of the Kaliyv>ga, 
The year of K]^na’s expiry coming 36 years 2 after the great 
battle and 41 years (= 38+3) after 2454 b.c. was also a beginning 


1 My paper in JRASBL, Vol. Ill, 1937, pp. 111-113. 

2 MBh,, A4vamed1my 44, 2. 

® wot 1 . 

Purava, IV, 24, 110. Cf. also MBh., Mauiala, Ch. l, 
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of the Kaliyuga, In these years also the day of the winter 
solstice was not much removed from the full-moon day of 
Mdgha, Hence followed a ‘rule of the thumb* that in this 
period, whenever the standard month of Mdgha should apparently 
return, the day of the full-moon was taken as the winter solstice 
day. 

(e) Ky§w'8 Prediction of the Day of Bhlsma's Expiry, 

We are now showing an example of this ‘rule of the thumb*. 
It has been shown that the observed day of winter solstice must 
have been the same as the Mdgha full-moon day of January 9th- 
10th, 2454 B.c, After the completion of the five-yearly luni-sola» 
cycle in 2449 b.c., there was apparently a return of the standard 
month of Mdgha. The full-moon fell on the 13th January, 
2449 B.c. On this day at 5-8 p.m. Kuruk^etra time the apparent 
celestial longitudes were for:— 

Sun = 275° 12' nearly. 

Moon = 98° 45' „ 

Tho full-moon had happened about 7 hours before at about 
6° 15' ahead of Regulus. This 13th January of 2449 B.c. was 
most probably taken for the winter solstice day as estimated 
and not observed. Now the Vedic year was of 366 days or 12 
lunar months -f- 12 nights. If we count full 366 days from the 
13th January, 2449 b.c., the Vedic year would end on the 14th 
January, 2448 b.c. Thus 15th January of 2448 B.c. was the 
estimated day of the winter solstice of the year. Bhi^ma was to 
expire when it was estimated that the sun had turned north. 
He was thus expected to expire on the 16th January, 2448 b.c., 
according to this ‘ rule of the thumb *. Now from the Mahdbhdrata 
references we have established that Bhisma’s expiry happened 
on the 10th January, 2448 b.c.^ Hence the predicted day of 
Bhl 9 ma*s expiry becomes six days later than the actual day of 
the event. The number of days between tho end of the battle 
and the predicted day of Bhi^ma’s expiry becomes now 56 days. 
This would explain Krona’s prediction about the expiry of Bhi^ma 
most probably made on the day on which tho battle ended— 
contained in a stanza misplaced in the ^dntiparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata,^ 

‘0 chief of Kurus, there still remain 56 days more of your 
life; then by laying aside the body you will attain those blissful 

1 My paper in JRASBL, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 115. The date has been 
n^ngly put there as 9th Jan. 

61, 44. 
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worlds which are the fitting rewards of your good deeds in this 
world/ 

But we have shown that there was a fresh determination of 
the winter solstice in the year of the battle. It really fell on 
the day preceding the day of the L.Q. of Mdgha of 2448 B.c.i 
This Mdgha was not the standard month of Mdgha. 

(/) Evidences of the Mahdbhdrata Kalureckoning. 

A question may now be asked if there is any evidence that 
this Mahdbhdrata AaZf-reckoning was current in India for some 
time. The following instances may be cited :— 

(1) A verse quoted in a commentary of the book named 
Bhdgavatdmrta thus speaks of the time when the Buddha was 
accepted as an incarnation of Visnu 2 :— 

‘ He was revealed when 2,000 years of the Kaliyuga 

had elapsed; he was of a brown colour, two-handed and 

bald-headed.’ 

Now the Buddha’s Nirvana took place according to the 
latest authorities at his age of eighty in 483 b.c. He was thus 
bom in 563 b.c. and began preaching the truth that came to 
him when he was thirty-five or about 528 b.c. Two thousand 
years before the Nirvana year, was the date 2483 b.c. and our 
finding of the year of the battle is 2449 b.c. Hence according 
to the rough statement quoted above a AaZi-reckoning was 
started near about the year of the battle. 

(2) Again all orthodox Bengali almanacs record that 3 ‘in 
the Kali age, Kings Yudhi^thira, Parik^kit, Janamejaya, 6atanika, 
Vikramaditya and others of the lunar race, 120 in number, ruled 
for 3,695 years 3 months and 18 days’ till the Muhammadan 
conquest (of Bengal presumably, as it is essentially a Bengal 
tradition). The Sena dynasty of Bengal which claimed its 
descent from the lunar race reigned independently in East 
Bengal for some years even after the conquest of West Bengal 
by Muhammad Ibn Bakhtiyar. If we count 3,695 years from 


1 My paper in JRASBL, Vol. Ill, 1937, page 115. 

fiww! n Quoted by Sir William Jones in his paper in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. II, page 22. 

wm i w 

etc. etc. 
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2449 B.o. we arrive at the year 1247 a.d. for the extinction of 
the Sena dynesty, and is very nearly true historically. Hence 
the MaMhhdrata Kali-veokomng was started from the very 
first year of the Yudhi^thira Era, the very year of the Bharata 
battle. 

I trust further evidences as to this Mahdbhdrata Kali- 
reckoning have all been supplanted by the astronomical Kali 
years started by Aryabhata I, in 499 a.d. So great was the 
fame of Aryabhata I as regards astronomy and reckoning time, 
that very few dared to contradict him. Ravikirti, the famous 
writer of the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II (634 a.d.), 
accepts Aryabhata’s finding of the year of the Bharata battle 
in speaking of his time as 3,735 years elapsed from that event.i * 

To sum up. The Mahabhdrata indeed says that the BhSrata 
battle was fought at the junction of the Kali and Dvdpara ages; 
but the Mahdbhdrata Kali age was different from the astronomical 
Kali age started by a back calculation by Aryabhata I in 499 a.d. 
The former Kaliyuga truly began from 2454 b.c. (lOth January). 
Even the year of the Bharata battle (2449 b.c.) was in itself a pos- 
siblo beginning of this Kaliyvga, starting from the 13th January, 
2449 B.c. We have shown examples of the Mahdbhdrata Kali- 
reckoning that have continued up to the present time from some 
other sources. The astronomical iTaii-reckoning is a mere 
astronomical fiction created by Aryabhata I for .some definite 
astronomical purpose, is an unreal thing as it was unconnected 
with any real astronomical event, is the result of a back calcula¬ 
tion based on incorrect astronomical constants. It never could 
exist before 499 a.d. and thus cannot truly point out the 
time of any historical event prior to this date. Thus the 
Aryabhata tradition that the Bharata battle was fought in 3102 
B.c. is totally indefensible—is a pure myth. 

2. PuRiNic Traditions and Evidences. 

Before we can consider the Purdi^ic traditions and evidences 
as to the time of Bharata battle, it is necessary for us to establish 
which of the PurdTjxis, as we have them now, have the oldest 
strata in them and which the latest. In fact we have to settle 
which are to be believed and which not, or which were the 
originals and which the borrowers and interpreters. We have 
to think of:— 

(a) The Sequence of the PurdTpas. 

The Purdi^M which apparently seem to throw any light as 
^o the date of Bharata battle are:— 


Epigraphica Indica, VI, pp. 11-12. 
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(1) The Matsya Puram, 

(2) The Vdyu Purdy^i, 

(3) The Vi§nu Purdna^ and 

(4) The Bhdgavata Purdio^a, 

In all these PurdrjLCis we have the records of some of the 
earlier positions of the equinoxes and solstices, which are mere 
traditions and were not true for the time of composition of these 
works. The latest positions of the solstices as given in these 
works may be some guide as to the real sequences of these 
Purd'^as, The Matsya PurdTj^ says that the sun reached the 
southernmost limit in Mdgha and northernmost limit in t^rdvaijLa.^ 
This is of the same type as of the Jyautisa Veddnga rule 'Mdgha- 
srdvan^^ayossadd'^ and this was true for about 1400 b.c. The 
same statement occurs also in the Vdyu Purdna,^ together with 
the more definite statement as to the position of the solstices, 
viz. that of the naksatras the first was ^ravisthdA A little later 
the Vdyu Purd7)>a again says that the circle of constellations 
began from the nak§atra ^ravayM,^ Hence the latest indication 
of the position of the winter solstice was true for about 400 B.c. 
and it is the same as in the present recension of th^dMaMbhdrata.^ 
Thus from the astronomical indications it appears that the 
Matsya PuTdyj.a has the oldest Purdnic stratum, then comes the 
Vdyu in the same respect. 

Another evidence which helps our finding is that both the 
Matsya and Vdyu Purartas are mentioned and quoted in the 
present recension of the MahdbhdrataJ According to Pargiter,® 
of the Vdyu and Matsya Purdifjias, the Matsya gives the oldest 
version, Vdyu the next in so far as the dynastic lists of the 
Kali age are concerned. Hence our finding of the sequence of 
the PurdTms has some support from Pargiter and so also from 
V. A. Smith. It must be clearly understood that we do not mean 
to say that the Purdnas as a class of literature did not exist before 
the present Matsya and Vdyu Purdryis began to be compiled. 


1 Matsya Purdna, 124, 44 and 50. 

D Ydju§a Jyautifa, 7. 

* Vdyu Purdnay 50, 172 and 127. 

4 Ihid,y 63, lil-116. 

& Ibui.y 63, 119. 

® MBh.y A^vamedha, 44, 2; for discussion cf. my paper in JBASEL, 
Vol. Ill, 1937, pp. 101-102. 

^ I MBh.y Vana, 187,66; also 

I MBh., Vana, 191, 16. 

8 Pargiter’s Kali Age, Introduction, p. xx. 
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In the ^atapatha Brahma^jM or the BrhaMni^yaka Upani^cU,^ we 
find the enumeration of different classes of literature in which 
the PurdifjM have a place. In the Ahaldyana Ofhya Sutra, the 
Purdif^as and Odthd-Ndra-iamsia 2 are distinctly mentioned. 
We do not, however, know the names of the Purdr^aa which were 
current in the age of the Brahmay^ua or of the Sutraa, 

Now coming to the Vi§7]i.u Purdupa, we find that it is 
the telling of Para^ra, the father of Vyasa to one Maitreya 
during the reign of Parlk^it,^ the grandson of Arjuna. Thus Vyasa 
being the grandfather of the Pandavas, Parasara was the great- 
great-grandfather of Parik^it. MaMbMrata itself Parasara 

is nowhere described as taking part in the events of the Pandam 
time. Hence the story of the origin of the Viaii),u Purdr^ conflicts 
with our sense of historical perspective. 

Agaia coming to the latest position of the solstices as 
stated in the Yi^nj^u Purdr^ja we find that it says ^ that the sun 
turned north at the first point of Makara (Capricorn) and turned 
south at the first point of Karkata (Cancer). Suck a atatement at 
a vital point at once ahould place the preaent recenaion of the Viai^u 
PurdTTM between 499 A.D. to 700 A.D, Similar remarks apply to 
the Bhdgavata PurdrfXi also. 

We thus come to the conclusion that the oldest Purdr^m 
are the Mataya and Vdyu, and the Vi§rf,u and the Bha^avata the 
latest from a consideration of the astronomical indications in 
them. So when we attempt at finding the year of the Bharata 
battle from the Purdrpaa we should place the greatest reliance on 
the Mataya and then on the Vdyu accounts. The Visnu and 
Bhdgavata evidences should be considered as mere conjectures 
and misinterpretations of the Mataya texts and least reliable. 
We now proceed on to consider the Purdij^ic dynastic lists as 
given in the Malaya Purdiyi, 


(b) Purdr^iic Dynaatic Liata, 

The Purdi!f,ic dynastic lists apparently seem to maintain 
a continuous record from the year of the Bharata battle down 
to the extinction of the Andhras. The accounts of these lists 
contain two sorts of statements, viz. (1) in which the reign 
periods of the kings are severally stated, behind which there is 
apparently the character of real chronicling, and (2) the state¬ 
ments of the reign periods of the different dynasties made 
collectively, which are evidently the work of later summarizers. 
We shall consider chiefly the j^gadhan dynasties, the first of 


1 Bfhaddraxiyaka Upan^at, IV, 5, 11. 
* Advaldyana Ofhya Sutra, 3, 3, 1. 

8 Vi^u Purdria, IV, 20, 13; I, 1, 16. 
^ Ibid., II, 8, 28-30. 
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which was the B^hadratha dynasty. The Mataya account reads 
as follows 1:— 

‘ Henceforward I will declare the Bphadrathas of 
Magadha who are kings in Sahadeva’s lineage in Jar&- 
sandha’s race, those past, those existing and those again who 
will exist ; I will declare the prominent amongst them’, listen 
as I speak of them.’ 

The dynastic list is thus professedly incomplete as it contains 
only the names of chief kings and the durations of their rules. 
The narration next runs thus 2:— 

‘When the Bharata battle took place and Sahadeva 
was slain, his heir Somadhi became king in Girivraja; he 
reigned 68 years. In his lineage 6rutra4ravas was 64 years. 
Ayutayus reigned 26 years. His successor Niramitra 
enjoyed the earth 40 years and went to heaven. Suk$atra 
obtained 56 years. Bfhatkarman reigned 23 years. Sen&jit 
is also gone after enjoying the earth 50 years. Sruta&jaya 


% nit ws g 

giwr g*i: i 

^nwTsim! 5iwTfk i 

wfwi irsjTsd ^ w ’CTwjwgi’W?! i 

9 ^r« fn^ Km i 

wumm ^ w g 

mmii ^ 9* tr muKiw i 

WWtftnq Km KK^^K[IK^I?[ g 

giiT rnnof i 

nwfK^r^ g 

’sretftiifiT KKtfig wff I g 

^ munr ’^mr^t kt^ k njfns i 
w KTUT MligHfH K g 

Km ?luiKi*i i 

vhft wmS g 
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will be for 40 years, great in strength, large of arm, ^at 
in mind and prowess. Vibhu will obtain 28 years; Suci 
will stand in the kingdom 58 years. King Kgiema will enjoy 
the earth 28 years. Valiant Suvrata will obtain the 
kingdom 64 years. Sunetra will enjoy the earth 36 years. 
And 1 Nirvfti will enjoy this earth 68 years. Trinetra will 
next enjoy the kingdom 28 years. D|*dhasena will be 48^ 
years. Mahinetra will be resplendent 33 years. Sucala 
will be king 32 years. King Sunetra will enjoy the kingdom 
40 years. King Satyajit will enjoy the earth 83 years. 
And Vi^vajit will obtain this earth and be 26 years. 
Ripufijaya will obtain the earth 60 years.’ # 

2‘These sixteen kings are to be known as future Bphad* 
rathas. Their lifetime will exceed by twenfy years (the nor¬ 
mal span of life) and their kingdom will last 700 years.’ 

As we shall see these 16 kings are all named in the above list 
from Senajit to Ripunjaya, and the sum total of their rules 
comes up correctly to 700 years. The account is concluded 
by 

‘These future Byhadrathas will certainly be 32 kings in 
all and their kingdom will last full 1,000 years indeed.’ 

The list of these Brhadratha kings as named above may be 
made up as follows. It should be clearly borne in mind that 
there are gaps to be filled up in this list—^the gaps which we 
do not know how to fill up :— 


w KTwjn nif: n 

irfiriq g wr Kvm wfrsrfk i 
xmr ii 

Kim ott: I 

\ 
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The McUsya texts quoted above have beeil very carefully compiled 
from Par:^ter*s Dyrmsties of the Kali Age, In the translation also I nave 
followed Pargiter. 
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*Past* Kings 

Years of 
Rule. 

Somadhi 

58 

l§rutadravas .. 

64 

Ayutayus 

.. 26 

Niramitra .. 

.. 40 

Suk^atra 

.. 66 

Bfhatkarman 

.. 23 

Total years of * Past ’ Kings 267 


‘ Present * and ‘ Future 


Years of 

Kings. 


Rule. 

^n&jit 


50 

Srutaftjaya .. 


40 

Vibhu 


28 

Suci 


68 

K^ma 


28 

Suvrata 


64 

Sunetra I 


35 

Nirvfti 


58 

Trinetra 


28 

Dfdhasena .. 


48 

Mahlnetra .. 


33 

Sucala 


32 

Sunetra II .. 


40 

Satyajit 


83 

Vi6vajit 


25 

Ripufijaya .. 


50 

Total years of ‘Present’ 
cmd ‘ Future ’ Kings 

1 700 


In the above list there are named 22 kings in all; but nowhere 
do we find a clear statement that any one king was the son of 
the king named before him or he was the father of the next king. 
On the other hand we have the introductory statement that these 
were the chief kings of the line running from Somadhi, or that 
the list of kings is incomplete from the start to finish. The 
sixteen of the ‘future’ Bphadrathas named in the list were only 
those of extraordinary longevity. The total number of the 
‘future’ Bfhadrathas is again stated definitely to be 32 and that 
the total duration of their rule would be full 1,000 years. It. is 
not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the dura¬ 
tion of the kingship of the Bphadrathas from such an incomplete 
list. In order to understand the statements of the Purdv^ic 
summarizers we, however, take the incomplete list as complete 
and see what results we are led to. We have the series of 


dynasties as follows:— 

(1) Bfhadrathas of Magadha from the year 

of Bharata battle 

(2) Pradyotas of AvantI i .. 


(3) SidunS>gas of Magadha ^ .. 

Total .. 


Total years. 

967 
138 
+62 2 
346 

1,503 years. 


Sfw (sf^O o 

Here compare the Vi^u statement which makes Fulika the minister of 
the last Bfhadratha Ripufljaya. 

* mft ?rwT ^ I 

* Here the collective statement runs thus: 

I fit Wi ll KTUT^ mwawr: I ‘The Sttun&gas 

who were K^atriyas of an inferior class will reign for 360 years.* 
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Then came the accession of Mah&padma Nanda who was 
the founder of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha which lasted 
according to the Purdryia full 100 years. 

Thus between the year of Bharata battle or of the birth of 
Parik^it to the accession of Mahapadma Nanda as worked out 
from the dyanstic lists there was the interval of 1,600 years 
nearly. This is in agreement with the following statement of the 
Purdrj^ic summarizer :— 

‘From the birth of Parlk^it to the acces^on of Mahapadma 
Nanda, the interval is to be known as one thousand five hundred 
years.’ 

We should here be very careful to ascertain what the second 
half of the second line of the above verse was, according to 

Purdi).ic summarizer. The variant readings are 
The very next stanza runs thus:— 

The substance of which is that between Mahapadma and 
the extinction of the Andhras the time interval was 836 years. 
According to the dynastic lists the sum total of the durations 
works out as:— 

Nandas 
Mauryas 
Sungas 
Ka^vas 
Andhras 


137 „ 

112 „ 
46 „ 

460 .. 


Total .. 864 years. 

Here a difference of 18 years is inexplicable as we do not 
know how long Mahftpadma Nanda ruled. 

Now the interval between the birth of Parik^it and 
Nanda’s accession =» 1,603 years as shown before, and the inter- 


1 Fargiter has traced this reading in cejMt,, bML, InMt., blVs,, 
recensions according to his notation in his Dynasties of ike K^i Age, 
p. 5S. 
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val between Nanda’s accession and end of Andhras = 854 
years as shown above. Hence the time between the birth of 
Parik^it and the extinction of the Andhras becomes according 
to the Puranic lists = 2,367 years. 

Now in the mode of reckoning time by the cycle of R^is, 
the constellation of the Great Bear is taken to remain conjoined 
with one ndksatra for 100 years. In 2,357 years, the B§is (Great 
Bear) would be taken to pass over 23 nak^atras and reach the 
24th nak§atra. This is thus stated in the verse ^:— 

*rsrT^: i 

g "ng^’^ mr n 

‘The seven R^is were conjoined with Maghds 100 years in 
Pailk^it’s time; they will be in the 24th constellation (nak§atra) 
according to my estimate at the end of the Andhras.’ 

Here wo have a clear statement by the summarizer that 
between the birth of Parik^it and the extinction of the Andhras 
the interval was slightly less than 2,400 years. Hence it is 
clear that the true intention of the Purd^bic summarizer, as to 
the interval between the birth of Parik^it and the accession of 
Mahapadma is, that it was about 1,500 years and the true reading 
of the second half of the second line of the verse in question is 

undoubtedly 

We have now to consider the following Vi^TibU and Bhdgavata 
statements that— 

(а) 2 ‘ From the birth of Parik^it to the accession of 

Mahapadma Nanda the time interval is to be known 
as 1,015 (or 1,050) years.’ 

(б) 3 ‘ When the G.B. will reach the nak^atra Purvd^ddhd, 

the Kali age will have ascendency from the time 
of Nanda.’ 

These verses] cannot be traced either to the Malaya or the 
Vdyu text. They are at variance with the dynastic lists as 
given in the Vi§ 7 fAi PurdTjxi itself. Even l^rldhara, the great 
commentator of the Vi^riu Purdryi^ could not reconcile these 
statements and in the second statement would substitute 
‘Pradyota’ the first king of the Pradyota dynasty in place of 


^ Pargiter*s Kali Age, pp. 68-59. 

Ibid., p. 68. 

• w i t t P w ^ I w[T wrahn 

I Pargiter’a Ktdi Agh, p. 62. 
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'Nanda*. In these PwraKiaa (Vifm ctnd Bhdgavata) the sum- 
marizers were crazy in their arithmetic, and the Purw^as them¬ 
selves were written most probably in the Gupta «nd post-Oupta 
periods, and are not at all trustworthy in so far as historical 
matter is concerned. The main aiupt of the composers or compilers 
of these Purar^as was to inculcate Vai$navism or the Visnu 
cult and perhaps not to record any real history. 

If we are to put any faith in the Purdnjic dynasty-lists and 
the PurdKf,ic summarizers the date of the Bh&rata battle becomes 
1924 B.o. as follows:— 

Interval between Parlh^it and Nanda =« 1603 years. 

Duration of Nanda dynasty = 100 years 

Accession of Chandra Oupta Maurya = 321 b.c. 

The total gives the year = 1924 b.c. 

But we cannot accept as correct these Purd'^ic statements 
whether of the dynastic lists or of the Purdifji^ic summarizers. 
The Byhadratha dynastic list is incomplete; further there was 
probably one period of interregnum between the extinction of 
the Bfhadrathas of Magadha and the rise of the Pradyotas of 
Avantl. 

Again if we take that the * future’ Bfhadrathas reigned for 
full 1,000 years and the ‘past’ Bi^hadrathas for 300 years, the 
dynastic lists would make the interval between the birth of 
Parlk^it and the accession of Nanda 1,836 years. To this period 
we have to add 421 to have the year of the Bharata battle, 
which would now stand at 2257 b.o. All such speculations are 
valueless or inconclusive when they are based on totally unreliable 
materials derived from the Purdr^, By way of contrast we 
present how neatly and directly the Mahdbhdrata astronomical 
references lead us to the real year of the Bh&rata battle. 

(c) Excellence of the Mahdbhdrala Astronomical References. 

In my paper ‘Some Astronomical References from the 
Mahabhftrata and their Significance,’ I have shown that the 
year of the Bharata battle was similar to 1929-30 a.d. in respect 
to the moon’s phases near to the fixed stars. The anniversary 
of Bhl^ma’s expiry fell on the 20th February, 1930, and the 
anniversary of the observed winter solstice day of the Bh^lrata 
battle year fell on the 19th February, 1930, or one day earlier. 

Now on the evening at Kuruk^tra of the 19th February, 
1930, the sun’s mean longitude at G.M. noon was = 328^^ 42' 
nearly. If this longitude for 1930 be taken to have been equal 
to 270^^ in the year of the battle, we have a lapse of 4,244 years 
till 1930 A.D., as a first approximation. In 42 centuries the 
change in the longitude of the sun’s apogee works out to be 
72*^ 12^ 20^^. Hence the longitude of the sun’s apogee in the year 
of the battle was about 29®. Now allowing for the change in the 
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eccentricity of the sun’s orbit, the sun’s equation for 270® of 
the mean longitude becomes 1® 51' nearly. 

Hence what was 270® of the longitude of the sun in the 
battle year was = 328® 42'+1® 51' = 330® 33' in 1930 a.d. 

The total shifting of the solstices up to 1930 a.d. was thus 
« 60® 33' representing a lapse of 4,379 years. 

The battle year thus becomes very near to 2450 B.o. Now 
by using the luni-solar cycle of 19,160 and 1,939 years we readily 
find that the nearest year similar to 1929-30 a.d. was 2449- 
48 B.o. which has been established as the year of the BhS/rata 
battle in my paper already published. 

If the Furdniic faulty dynastic lists may lead us to 2257 B.o. 
we should more readily and preferably accept 2449 b.o. as the 
true year of Bharata battle, since it is deduced from the 
MahcS)Mraki, incidental statements, which are more definite and 
also consistent astronomically. 

{d) Further Purd'^ic Evidences by the ^Position^ of the Great Bear. 

We now proceed to consider another alleged Purdrj,ic evidence 
which states the position of the Great Bear in Parik^it’s time. 
To us the statement that the Great Bear remains in one nak^aira 
for 100 years is meaningless; still we have to make some attempt 
at understanding what the Purdrpas say about it. The Purdiff^ic 
description of the movement of the G.B. runs thus i:— 

‘ The two front stars of the Great Bear, which are seen 
when risen at night, the lunar constellation which is seen 
equally between them in the sky, the Great Bear is to be 
known as conjoined with that constellation 100 years in the 
sky. This is the exposition of the conjunction of the lunar 
constellations and ^e Great Bear. The Great Bear was 
conjoined with the Maghds in Parlk^it’s time 100 years.’ * 

The two front stars are the two pointers, viz. a and jS Ursae 
Majoris, We are to draw two great circles, one through each 
of the pointers and both passing through the celestial pole of 
the time: these circles will cut the ecliptic in two points; between 
these two points the nak§atra in conjunction with the Great Becur 

—Pargiter*s Kali Age, 59. 

2 Pargiter's KaJi Age, Translation on p, 75. 
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will be equally distant. The Great Bear was conjoined with the 
Mashas (a, rj, y, J, fi and e Leonis) in Parlk^it’s time according 
to the above Purdfji^ic statement. This means that the celestial 
pole of the time of Parlk^it lay on the great circle passing through 
the central star of the Maghda (a Leonis) and the middle point 
of the arc joining the a and j8 Ursae Majoris, The celestial 
pole moves in a small circle about the pole of the ecliptic of a 
mean radius of about 23° 30'. We have solved this problem 
and the time of this celestial event comes out to be 371 b.o. 
The above statement as to the alleged position of the G.B. in 
Parik^it’s time is also equivalent to this: that the right ascension 
of a Leonis was equal to the mean of the right ascensions of a and 
P Ursae Majoris, From Dr. Neugebauer’s SterrUafelen (Leipzig, 
1912) the time for the event becomes about 300 b.o. It should 
thus appear that the time indicated by this PurdnLic statement, 
as to the position of the Great Bear in Parikijit’s time, belonged 
neither to Parik^it nor to this Purd^ic astronomer. It is 
absolutely valueless to our purpose. Any other interpretations, 
that may be sought to be given to this position of the G.B. 
as stated in the Purdnuis in Parik^it’s time, are not acceptable 
as they would be mere speculations. 

We have thus most carefully examined the evidences 

as to the date of the Bharata battle. We have established that 
the oldest Purd'^ic strata are to be found in the Maisya PurdryXy 
then comes the Ydyu Purdryi in time sequence. In so far as 
historical matter is concerned the Yi^u and Bhdgavata Purdryis 
are not at all trustworthy. Even in the Maisya Purdiyi, the 
dynastic list of the Brhadrathas of Magadha is incomplete in 
that it states the names of the chief kings only and the durations 
of their rules. We have also seen that the PurSlnic sununarizers 
really mean that the time interval between the birth of Parik§it 
and the accession of Mahapadma Nanda was about 1,500 years. 
The Yifi(iu and Bhdgavata summarizers’ statement that the same 
period was about a thousand years is not reliable as it contradicts 
the dynastic lists of these PurdTyis, cannot be traced to the 
Maisya and Ydyu Purdryxs and not acceptable even to the great 
scholiast Si^dhara of the Yi§Tyi Purdryi, The incomplete 
dynastic lists of the Maisya Purdryi properly interpreted may 
lead us to 2257 b.o. as the year of Bharata battle. Any specula* 
tion with such faulty materials as the Purdryis afford, can never 
lead to the real truth about the year of the Bharata battle. On 
the other hand much better daia have been derived by us from 
the Mahdbhdraia itself which directly lead us to 2449 b.o. as the 
year of the Bharata battle and this was the first year of the 
Yudhisthira era according to the Vfddha Garga traction. We 
have also given the most careful consideration to the Purdif^ic 
description of the position of the Great Bear in Parllqfit’s time. 
This only led us to the year 371 b.o. —a most hopelessly absurd 
result. Hence the Purdi(^ic evidences taken as a whole aio 
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incomplete and cannot lead us to the real year of the Bh&rata 
battle. I trust my interpretations of all these evidences would 
be found to be rational and compare favourably with those given 
by Pargiter,! Dev ,2 Ray,8 Bose ^ and others. 

Thus in this paper we have shown that the Aryabhata 
tradition, viz. 3102 b.c. as the year of the Bharata battle, is 
wrong. The Purdv!,ic evidences are all incomplete and inadequate 
for our purpose. The Mahdhhdrata references lead us directly 
to the year 2449 B.o. as the year of the great battle. The 
Kaliyuga which the Mahdhhdrata speaks of beginning from 
about the year of the Bharata battle truly started from the 
10th January, 2454 b.o. Even in the year of the battle (2449 b.o.) 
this Mahdhhdrata Kaliyuga may have begun from the 13th 
January. We hope to discuss in a future paper other evidences, 
if any be forthcoming from the Buddhist and Jaina sources 
relating to the Pandava time. We may look for epigraphic 
evidences in this connection but none have been brought to light 
as yet. Let us hope that such may be discovered at no distant 
future, when only my finding may be tested. 


1 Pargitor’s Indian Historical Tradition—The Date of the Bharata 
Battle. 

2 Dev in J.P.A.S.B., 1 925. 

8 Prof. J. C. Ray in for the Bengali year 1340, Nos. 3, 4 

and 6. 

^ Dr. G. S. Bose in his in Bengali. 
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Solstice Days in Vedic Literature. 


By P. C. Senqupta. 

{Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

In this paper it is proposed to examine first if the Vedic 
Hindus knew of any method for determining the day of the 
winter or of the summer solstice, and secondly to interpret the 
various statements as to the solstice days as found in Vedic 
literature and to determine the approximate dates in Vedic 
chronology as indicated by these statements. In a paper 
named ‘Some Astronomical References from the Mahabharata 
and their Significanceit has been established that those 
references lead to the result that the Bharata battle was fought 
in 2449 b.o. It has also been shown in the same paper how 
the year of the Bharata battle stands in relation to Vedic 
chronology. The present paper will, I hope, bring out this 
relationship in a clear and unmistakable way. It is also a 
revision and completion of my paper on the ‘Age of the 
Brahmapas’, already published in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
^Calcutta) for September, 1934. 


(i) The Method of Finding the Solstice Days in 
Vedic Literature. 


The method of the Vedic Hindus for determining the solstice 
days is thus expressed in the following passage from the Aitareya 
BrdhmaTuia 


^ frofn siftrfisjf: 


^ Published in the JRASBL, Vol. HI, 1937, vide p. 115 and also 
pp. 117-118. ^ 

* Aitareya Brahmaria, 18, 18, quoted by S. B. Dlk^ita in his MKKN 

p. 47. 
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'<rCWT?[ WtHT 

TTHl 4i;«ftf471 ^3WRT5 fT WT ^ 

Sayana has failed in his exposition of this passage which 
relates to observational astronomy, and no one who is 
unacquainted with this branch of science can possibly bring out 
any sense of it. We follow Keith generally with some mo^ca- 
tions in the translation which is given below: 

‘They perform the Ekavirhsa day, the Vi^uvdn, in the 
middle of the year; by this Ekavirhsa day the gods raised up 
the sun towards the world of heaven (the highest region of 
the heavens, viz., the zenith). For this reason this sun (as raised 
up) is (called) EkavirhSa. Of this EkavirrUa sun (or the day), 
the ten days before are ordained for the hymns to be chanted 
during the day; the ten days after are also ordained in the same 
way; in the middle lies the Ekavirhsa established on both sides 
in the Virdj (a period of ten days). It is certainly established 
in the Virdj. Therefore he going between (the two periods of 
10 days) over these worlds, does not waver.’ 

‘The gods were afraid of this Aditya (the sun) falling from 
the world of heaven (the highest place in the heavens); him 
with three worlds (diurnal circles) of heaven (in the heavens) 
from below they propped up; the Storms are the three worlds 
of heaven (diurnal circles in the heavens). They were also 
afraid of his falling away upward; him with three worlds of 
heaven (diurnal circles in the heavens) from above they propped 
up; the Stomas are the three worlds of heaven (diurnal circles 
in the heavens) indeed. Thus three below are the saptadaias 
(seventeen),! three above; in the middle is the EkavirhSa on 
both sides supported by Svarasdrmns, Therefore he going 
between these Svarasdrmns over these worlds does not waver.’ 

TheVedic year-long sacrifices were begun in the earliest times 
on the day following the winter solstice. Hence the Vi§uvdn or 
the middle day of the year was the summer solstice day. The 
above passage shows that the sun was observed by the Vedic 


! Perhaps in an estimated period of 21 days, the observation of the 
sun was begun 7 days earUer; the 21 days were observed as split up into 
17+1+3 = 21. This 3 Svaraedmans become 17, in the mid^e lay the 
Ekavifhda, then came the next 3 Svarasdmans. Or the breaking up of 21 
days into (17+1 + 3) days, may have taken place thus: in one and a 
half years after the starting of the Vedic cycle on the day following the 
winter solstice, the Vi^vdn came after 18 lunations+17 days as 1( year 
was taken equal to 18 montha+18 days. 
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Hindus to remain stationary, i.e. without any change in the 
meridian zenith distance for 21 days near the summer solstice. 
The argument was this that if the sun remained stationary 
for 21 days, he must have had 10 days of northerly motion, 
10 days of southerly motion, and the middle (eleventh) day was 
certainly the day of the summer solstice; hence the sun going, 
in the interval between the two periods of 10 days on either side, 
over these worlds did not ‘ waver’. Thus from a rough observa¬ 
tion the Vedic Hindu could find the real day of the summer or 
winter solstice. 

The next passage from the Aitareya Brdhmava (not quoted) 
divides the Virdj of 10 days thus: 10 = 6+1+3; the first 6 
days were set apart for a Sadaha period, followed by an atirdtra 
or extra day and then came the three days of the three Storms 
or Svarasdmans. The atirdtra days before and after the solstice 
day were respectively styled Ahhijit and Viivajit days. It 
may thus be inferred that the Vedic Hindus by more accurate 
observation found later on that the sun remained stationary 
at the summer solstice for 7 and not 21 days. 

Question may now be asked how could they observe that 
the sun remained stationary for 21 days and not for 23, 27, 29 
or 31 days. This depended on the degree of accuracy of observa¬ 
tion possible for the Vedic Hindus by their methods of measure¬ 
ment. They probably observed the noon-shadow of a vertical 
pole. If we assume that the observation was made at the 
latitude of Kuruk^etra (about 30°N) and when the obliquity of 
the ecliptic was about 24° 15', and the height of the pole was 
taken equal to say 6 ft., then: 

(а) When the sun had a longitude of 80°, the length of 

the noon-shadow = 7*44 in. 

(б) When the sun had a longitude of 87°, the length of 

the noon-shadow = 6*98 in. 

(c) When the sun had a longitude of 90°, the length of 
the noon-shadow = 6*93 in. 

Now 7*44 in.—6*93 in. =0*51 in. and 6*98 in.—6*93 in. =0*05 
in. 

Hence by using any sort of measuring rods, they could 
perhaps easily discern a change in the noon-shadow of about 
half an inch, but a difference of *06 in. was, of course, quite im¬ 
possible of perception with them. They could thus infer that 
the sun remained stationary at the summer solstice for 7 days 
when they used any measuring rods and when they used rougher 
methods they could conclude that the sun remained stationary 
for 21 days at the summer solstice. 

At the winter solstice, the corresponding lengths of the 
noon-shadow would be 8 ft. 3*46 in., 8 ft. 4*84 in. and 8 ft, 4*96 in, 
respectively. The changes in the length of the shadow were 
consequently 1*48 in. and 0*1 in. respectively. 
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It should thus be clear that the Vedic Hindu knew how 
to determine the summer or the winter solstice day. When 
they found that the sun apparently remained stationary at 
the solstice for 21 days, the true solstice day was the 11th 
and when they found that the sun remained stationary for 
7 days, they took the 4th day as the real solstice day. 

This finishes the first part of our paper. We now pass on 
to consider how the Vedic Hindu stated his day of the winter 
solstice in successive ages. Some of these statements are the 
following:— 

(a) The sun turned north on the new-moon of M^ha 

ended. 


(6) 

J> »» 

„ on the last quarter of Mdgha. 

(c) 

>j IJ J> 

„ on the fuU-moon of Mdgha. 

(d) 

>> >» n 

„ one day before full-moon of 


Mdgha. 

(c) 

>> >> 

„ four days before full-moon of 


Mdgha. 

(/) 

>» >> »> 

„ on the new-moon of Mdgha 


begun. 

As we 

shall see later on, these statements as to the day of 


the winter solstice occur in Vedic literature. The month of 
Mdgha (lunar) may begin now-a-days from the 16th of January 
to the 11th of February. What then is the meaning of this 
month of Mdgha as referred to in the above statements ? Why 
should the sun’s turning north be connected with a particular 
phase of the moon of such a moveable month ? Unless and 
until we can answer the above questions satisfactorily we can¬ 
not hope to interpret any of the above statements. 

We have very carefully considered the above questions and 
we may state our finding in the following way: 

The Vedic Hindus did not have a sidereal reckoning of the 
year; they followed a reckoning by lunar months of which 12 or 
13 formed the year; in their reckoning the month of Mdgha 
as it came every year did not begin in the same part of the 
sidereal or the tropical year as it does not begin now also. If 
they had in use a sidereal calendar, they could state the solstice 
days by exact dates of such a calendar. Unfortunately this 
they had not. They found out a particular lunar month of 
Mdgha (not occurring every year) to fix the beginning or the 
end of the five-yearly luni-solar Vedic cycle, and they stated 
the solstice days in reference to the phase of the moon of such 
»a month of Mdgha. The winter solstice day was the beginning 
of the Vedic five-yearly cycles or YugaSy and Sdmvaiaara or year¬ 
long Vedic sacrifices were begun in the earliest times also from 
the day of the winter solstice. It is thus necessary for ps to 
find the true meaning of this peculiar month of Mdgha: how it 
began and what were its characteristics? 
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Meaning of the Month of Mdgha for Vedic Cycles. 

As to the beginning of the month of Mdgha which was 
used for starting the Vedic five-yearly cycles the Jyauti§a 
Veddrhgas (1400 b.o.) say: 

Ml 

'When the sun, the moon and the Dhanisthds {Delphinis} 
cross the heaven together, it is the beginning of the Yriga (i.e. 
five-yearly luni-solar cycle), of the month of Mdgha or Tapas, 
of the light half and of the sun^s northerly course. * Hence this 
month of Mdgha as used for starting the Vedic cycles must 
begin with the new-moon at Delphinis. In the Jyauti§a Veddrhga 
time the day of the very beginning of such a Mdgha was the 
day of winter solstice and thus it marked the beginning of the 
tropical month of Tapas —^the first of winter. 

As to the time when the use of this month of Mdgha was 
accepted for making the Vedic calendar we have the following 
passage from the Mahdbhdrata: ^ 

^ wr ^ ’rapsr i 

^rr?f fw# injpirr ’nir i 

<lFT<in fNiT ?S1TT4WTg | 

g Jrar* i 

‘ "Lady Abhijit (i.e. a Lyra), the younger sister of Bohini, 
being jealous of her, has gone to the forest to perform austerities 
with the desire of attaining the position of the elder. I am thus 
confounded at this incident as one nak§aira has been defiected 
from the heavens. Hence 0 Skanda, please find this time in 
consultation with Brahma.” Then Brahm& fixed the time,, 
beginning from the Dhanisthds, and Rohiis^l (a Tauri or Aldebaran} 
became the first star. In this way the number of nalcsodrcts^ 
becamte proper (sama). When In^a thus spoke to Skanda^ 
the KfUikds fiew to the heavens as the naksatra (star group) 


1 MBh., Vana, 230, 8-11. 
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with seven heads, as it" were, and it .still shines as the one of 
which the presiding deity is Agni (Fire).’ 

The passage quoted above shows that it was Brahma who 
started the reckoning of time from the new-moon at the Delphinis, 
when Bohini became the first star, and the Efttikda rose very 
probably exactly at the east. Here we have the time when the 
Vedic five-yearly luni-solar cycles came to be started with 
reference to the month of Mdgha. 

Now in Vedic literature Rohini means two stars, viz., RohiTfJi 
proper {Aldebaran) or Jye§thd (Antares).^ According to Burgess 
these stars had the celestial longitudes of 49° 46' and 229° 44' 
in 560 a.d.2 For 1931 a.d. their longitudes were 68° 49' 
and 248° 48', according to our calculation. Hence these |tars 
differ in longitude by almost 180°, and had respectively the 
longitudes of 0° and 180° at about 3050" b.c^ This was the. 
approximate date when the rnonJth of Mdgha with its beginning with a 
new~moon at Delphinis was agreed upon as the standard month 
with reference to which the five-yearly Vedic luni-solar cycles were 
started and intercalary months were determined. It was about 
this time that the number of nak§atras (lunar mansions) was 
fixed at 27 by rejecting Abhijit (a Lyra), It is here not necessary 
for us to attempt an explanation of the rivalry between either 
of the Rohiifjbls and Abhijit, 

We have up to now settled that one feature of this standard 
month of Mdgha was that it should begin with a new-moon 
near the Delphinis, Another feature which follows from this is 
that it should have the full-moon near the star Maqhd or RegvluSy 
as the moon takes about 14*686 days, at the mean rate, to pass 
from j8 Delphinis to a Leonis or Maghd, 

The third feature of this standard month of Mdgha was 
that at its last quarter {a§takd)j the moon should be conjoined 
with Jyesthd or Arvtares as the ZpaMamba Ofhya Sutra says 3: 



‘The Vyastakd which comes after the full-moon at Mdgha 
^Begulus), has its eighth day or last quarter with the moon at 
the star Jyesthd or Antares\ that is called Ekd^takd.^ 

The moon takes at the mean rate 7*646 days or roughly a 
quarter of a synodic month to pass from Regulus to Antares. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the Vedic standard 
month of Mdgha in reference to which the Vedic five-yearly 


^ TaiUiHya Saihhitd, 4, 4, 10. 

* Translation of the Stirya SiddhdrUa, Calcutta University Reprint, 
p. 243. 

* Apastamba Ofhya SHtra, viii, 21,10. 
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luni-solar cycles were started and the winter solstice days in 
successive ages were determined and stated had three characters, 
viz., (1) New-moon at Delphinia, (2) Full-moon at Regulua, and 
(3) Last quarter at Antarea. This month of Mdgha did not and 
also does not come every year. We shall henceforth call this 
month the Vedic Standard Month of Mdgha. 


The Vedic Standard Month of Mdgha in Present Times. 

We can now ascertain how and when such a standard 
Mdgha occurred or may occur in our own times. For 1931 a.d., 
Delphinia had a longitude of 315° 23'; a Leonia 148° 53'; 
a Scorpionia or Antares 238° 48' nearly. Hence this standard 
month of Mdgha should begin about the 5th February, should 
have the full-moon about the 18th February, and the last 
quarter about the 28th February. If we look for such a month 
coming in our own times we had it as shown below:— 


Year 

Beginning 

New-moon 

Full-moon 

Last Quarter 

Ending New- 
moon 

1924 

1 

Feb. 6 

Feb. 20 

Feb. 27 

Mar. 5. 

1927 

Feb. 2 

Feb. 16 

Feb. 24 

Mar. 3. 

1932 

Feb. 6 

Feb. 22 

Feb. 28 

Mar. 7. 

1935 

Feb. 3 

Feb.18 

Feb. 26 

i 

Mar.5. 


The Vedic standard month of Mdgha is thus not strictly 
unique in its position in the sidereal year. All points con¬ 
sidered we are inclined to take that this Mdgha happened in our 
time in 1924 a.d. from the 5th February till the 5th March. 
This year and this month we shall use as our gauge year and 
month in interpreting the different statements of the days of 
the winter solstice as occurring in Vedic literature. 


(ii) Statements of Solstice Days in Vedic Literature. 

We are now going to state and explain the references from 
the Brdhmai^m and other works which either directly state or 
indicate the winter solstice day of the successive Vedic periods. 

(A) The tet reference is from the Kaufitaki BrahmaiaiUf 
and it was first found by Weber. 
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fr t vrv- 

TTtfjmw^ h 

r<^<mi«i<P n ?j jwpe^? 

NJ 


iw%J « «»<m raf g ?r^2lwi 

«itn*{iioi<H^ «fl*l*i#irs[<tf»w w 
t ?i^T«ftr ^rspn^T jfNif i 

^RTt’rrTTftr ^ gr T? 
wmr gf^*RrT f^s i 

NJ 


■sfn ?i^«r aRflg ^t% 

^ ^ *R[ftT g'PC^WURflPl »?stf% •' H^WRl «R- 
<WRR^ n ft#w^^imRT^rRr ?r«rf 
wnra ^ wf^ ?niw3^if*i «iwvrt- 


?RFT^ I ^ 

This passage has thus been translated by Keith in his 
Rgveda Brdhmarf/xs, 

‘ On the new-moon of Magha he rests, being about to turn 
northwards; these also rest, being about to sacrifice with the 
introductory atirdtra*, thus for the first time they obtain him; 
on him they lay hold with the caturvirhia; that is why the laying 
hold has its name. He goes north for six months; him they 
follow with six day periods in forward arrangement. Having 
gone north for six months he stands still being about to turn 
southwards; these also rest, being about to sacrifice with the 
Vi§uvant day; thus for the second time they obtain him. He 
goes south for six months; they follow him with six day periods 
in reverse order. Having gone south for six months he stands 
still, and they about to sacrifice with the Mahdvraia day obtain 
him for the third time. In that they obtain him thrice, the 
year is in three ways arranged. Verily it serves to obtain the 
year. With regard to this this sacrificial verse is sung, 


^ Kav> 9 Udki Brdhmat^, xix, 3. 
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Ordaining the days and nights, 

Like a cunning spider, 

For six months south constantly. 

For six north the sun goeth. 

For six months he goes north, six south. They should not 
consecrate themselves at this time; the corn has not arrived, the 
days are short, shivering they come out from the final bath 
(avabhfiha). Therefore they should not consecrate themselves 
at this time. They should consecrate themselves one day after 
the new-moon of Caitra; the com has come, the days are long, 
not shivering they come out from the final bath. Therefore 
that is the rule.’ 

Here it is definitely stated that on the new-moon of Mdgha 
the sun reached the winter solstice. This new-moon is without 
any doubt that new-moon with which Mdgha ended. The defini¬ 
tion or meaning of this month of Mdgha has been found before. 
This statement shows that the 5th of March, 1924 a.d., was the 
true anniversary of this determination of the winter solstice. 
Now on the 5th March, 1924, G.M. noon, the sun’s mean 
longitude was = 342° 57' 46'' 

= 342° 58' to the nearest minute. 

This longitude was near to 270° in the year of this 
determination of the solstice day. It shows a shifting of the 
solstices by about 72° 58', representing a lapse of about 5,288 years 
till 1924 A.D. But we have yet to allow for the sun’s equation. 
Now in 52*64 centuries before 1900 a.d., the longitude of the 
sun’s apogee was = 11° 30' nearly and the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit was about ’018951. Hence the sun’s equation for the 
mean longitude of 270° was 2° 8' nearly. 

The total shifting of the solstices becomes 75° 6' nearly; 
this indicates a lapse of 5,444 years till 1924 a.d., or the date of 
this determination of the solstice becomes near to 3521 b.c. 
Now as we want the year similar to 1924 a.d. as regards the 
moon’s phases in relation to the fixed stars, it becomes the year 
3517 B.C. 

The sun then turned north in 3617 b.o. on the new-moon 
day of Mdgha and the first year of the luni-solar cycle commenced 
from the said new-moon day. The question now is, ‘how could 
they find the next winter solstice day?’ They counted full 
366 days or 12 months and 12 nights after which they estimated 
that the sun would reach the winter solstice. This sort of 
reckoning continued till the five-yearly cycle of 62 lunar months 
was exhausted. They then thought that the same type of Mdgha 
returned. Or they might check their reokonii^ in 3, 5, 8, 11 
or 19 years by actual observation. Hence their predicted day 
of the winter solstice, when not checked by actual observation, 
was almost always in error, but perhaps was still within their 
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limit of 21 days. Their observed solstice days, however, never 
erred by more than a day. 

It may be asked how the Vedic year came to have 366 days 
or 12 lunar months + 12 nights. Generally this year is stated 
in many places to consist of 360 days only. How is this dis¬ 
crepancy to be explained ? In a half-year there were the ordinary 
180 days + 2 atirdtra days, then came the Vi^vdn, the middle 
day of the year which belonged to the neither half and then 
came the other half with 180 days-f-2 atirdtra days, and 
lastly came the MaMvraira day. In all, therefore, there were in 
the year 2{180+2)+2 or 366 days. Of the two aiirdtraa of 
the northerly course, the first was the Prdyanlya and the second 
the Abhijit day. Similarly in the sun’s southerly course, /he 
first atirdtra day was the ViSvajit day and the other had a suitable 
name. The Vedic year had thus 366 dayia or 12 lunations 
+ 12 ‘nights’. 1 

One point more that we want to settle is when the Vedic year 
was taken to begin. The answer is now easy. The Vedic year 
normally began on the day following the winter solstice, and win¬ 
ter then began and lasted for two months. Winter was thus the 
first season of the year. There was next felt the difficulty of 
beginning the year-long sacrifices with the winter solstice day, as 
the time was unsuitable on the ground of its being extremely cold, 
as it was the non-harvesting time and as the days were then 
very short. Then rule was made to begin these sacrifices, not 
from the winter solstice day but full two months and one day 
or exactly 60 days later, when spring set in, or as the text says, 
‘One day after the new-moon of Caitra’. Thus the first season 
though winter formerly, became spring in later reckoning and 
winter then became the last season of the year. 

We have found out the year when the sun turned north 
on the new-moon of Mdgha to have been 3617 b.o., by taking 
the standard month of Mdgha as the one which happened from 
the 6th of February till the 6th of March, 1924 a.d. Our date 
is perhaps liable to shifting of about one or two centuries either 
way if we took the gauge year to be 1927 or 1932 a.d. This 
amount of possible shifting must be considered negligible at 
such a remote age. It is perhaps needless to point out that 
unless we can find out a correct interpretation of passages like 
the above no determination of time would be possible. 

A question may yet be raised, if of the phrase ‘the new 
moon of Magha’, the word Mdgha means the full-moon ending 
month of Mdgha. Our answer is that we have taken the month 


1 Cf. ft f U Riagt ♦ * Yaju^ Jyauti§a, 28, also 

ViTii I 

fprii ^ ^ tt Ydju^ Jyautifa, 9. 

"A X* 
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of Mdgha as new-moon ending not without any reason. In the 
Jya%Ui§a Veddmgas we get the new-moon ending months alone; 
not a single verse in them can be interpreted to mean the full- 
moon ending months. In the case of the new-moon ending 
Magha, we have established three distinctive peculiarities as 
already pointed out and that such a month of Mdgha was 
associated with the winter solstice day and the starting of the 
Vedic five-yearly cycle or Ytiga, The word Mdgha as used in 
connection with the solstice days must have a definite meaning, 
i.e. must mean more or less a unique synodic month not 
occurring every year. As to the full-moon ending Mdgha we 
have not yet discovered any unique meaning either from the 
Jyauti§a Veddmgas or from other Vedic literature. Thus while 
we are so much in doubt as to the characters of a unique full- 
moon ending month of Mdgha, the characters of the new-moon 
ending Mdgha are very clear and well pronounced. We thus 
consider it fruitless to speculate upon the characters of a Vedic 
full-moon ending unique Mdgha to interpret the references like 
the above. We now pass on to our next reference. 

(B) This reference was quoted by Tilak in his ‘Onon’ on 
pp. 44-45 and runs as follows i:— 

g iRRt «*iWTW i g g : ^ iRafs 
^ ^JTTWi' 

^ 

^ ^ 

V*rT % 

mgftren 

virnm TfH I 

This passage is from the TaiUinya Saihhitd. The Tftndya 
Brahmana has also almost the same passage with slight altera- 


1 TaiUinya Samhitd, vii, 4, 8, also Tdxtffya Brdhmax^, v, 9. 
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tions 849 may be seen from Tilak’s quotation in his *Orion\ 
We translate the above passage following him generally thus; 

‘Those who want to consecrate themselves for the yearly 
(year-long) sacrifice should do so on the Mkdffahd day. ^is is 
the wife of the year what is called Ekd^takd and he, the year 
lives in her for this night. Those that consecrate on the 
EJcd§takd truly do so in a distressed condition, as it is the season 
(winter) which is reckoned the last of the year. Thus those that 
consecrate on the Ekd^takd do so in the reversed order as it 
marks the last season of the year. They should consecrate on 
the full-moon at the Phalgua as it is the mouth of the year. 
They thus begin the yearly (year-long) sacrifices from the very 
mouth; but it has one defect that the vi^uvdn (the middle day 
of the year) falls in the rainy season. They should consecrate 
themselves at the full-moon near Citrd (Spiaa or a Virginia)^ 
as it is the beginning of the year. They thus begin the sacrifice 
from the very mouth of the year. Of this time there is no 
fault whatsoever. They should consecrate themselves four days 
before the full-moon (near Citrd). Their Kraya (i.e. purchase 
of Sorrua) falls on the Ekd§takd (here the last quarter of Caitra). 
Thereby they do not render the Ekdatakd void (i.e. of no conse¬ 
quence). Their Sviyd (i.e. extraction of Soma juice) falls in 
the first (light) half of the month. Their months (monthly 
sacrifices) fall in the first half. They rise (finish) in the first 
half. On their rising, herbs and plants rise after them. After 
them rises the good fame that these sacrificers have prospered. 
Thereon all prosper.' 

The Taittinya Samhitd here records three days of the 
winter solstice, the first two of which were traditional and the 
last one most likely belonged to the date of this book. These 
are:— 

(1) The Day of Ekd§takd. 

(2) The Day of the fiill-moon at the Phalgus. 

(3) The Day preceding the full-moon of Mdgha. 

As in the KaupiaM Brahrmyja here is expressed a 
dislike for beginning the yearly sacrifices with the beginning of 
winter. Some centuries later than the tradition recorded in the 
Kau^taki BrdhrmTrf^a, it was observed that the winter solstice 
had preceded by nearly 8 days and fell on the Ekdatakd day, 
i.e. on the day of the last quarter of the standard month of 
Mdgha on which the moon was conjoined with ArUares. This 
day corresponded with the 27th February of 1924 a.d. of our 
time. Hence the date for this position of the winter solstice 
as obtained by observation comes out to be about 2934 b.c. 

It was about this time taken as a rule that the yearly 
sacrifices should be begun from the day of Ekd^kd. But as 
this was the beginning of winter, it was considered unsuitable 
for the purpose chiefly owing to the extreme cold nature of the 
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season which made the sacrificer shiver on coming out of the 
water after the bath of avabhftka. People then came to think 
that the yearly sacrifices should be begun according to an older 
tradition, vte., that the day of the full-moon night near the 
Phalgua was the first day of the year. This day had been the day 
of the winter solstice many centuries before this time. As we 
shall see later on this tradition is recorded in all the Brahmarji/is 
in the form that the full-moon at the Purva Phalgvs was the 
last day of the year and the same at the Uttara Phalgua the first 
day of the year. The time when this was the position of the 
solstices, was about 3561 b.o. We cannot be sure if at this 
time there was anything like the standard month of Mdgha 
agreed upon. Such a full-moon period as mentioned in this 
connection had its first day the AnumcUi Paurr^dmaBl and the 
next day the Pakd —^this period repeated itself on the 6th and 
6th March, 1928 a.d. 

But the sacrificers who thought that the Ekdstakd day 
was unsuitable for beginning the yearly sacrifices, calculated 
that the full-moon at the Ph^ua would happen fth of a month 
or 22 days later, and that the middle day of the year would 
happen 22 days after the sun crossed the summer solstice—a 
day which was almost at the middle of the rainy season. Hence 
if they began the yearly (year-long) sacrifices at the beginning 
of spring, i.e. full two solar months or two lunar (synodic) 
months -f* one day later, the Vi^vdn or the middle day of the 
sacrificial year would be the first day of autumn and there would 
be no inconvenience due to rainy weather on that day. 

When the sun reached the winter solstice on the day of the 
last quarter of the standard month of Mdgha, spring would 
begin full two synodic months plus one day, later; consequently 
the day most suitable for beginning the yearly sacrifices would 
be the day following the Caitrl Ekd§takd the last quarter of 
Caitra. In its place the TaiUinya Sarkhita recommends that 
the yearly sacrifices should be begun from the full-moon day of 
Caitra or Citrd Paur^vfvdsl day. This being the beginning of 
spring, the winter solstice day was one day before the full-moon 
day of the standard month of Mdgha. 

This fuU-moon day of Mdgha corresponded with the 20th 
February, 1924 a.d., and the year in which the winter solstice 
day feu on the fuU-moon day of Mdgha was 2464 b.o. The time 
indicated by the rule of the Taittirlya Sarkhita becomes about 
2378 B.o. or 76 years later.i Judged by this latest tradition 

1 It is interesting in this connection to notice that Yudh4tkira began 
his year-long sacrifice of Advamedha on a Caitri full-moon day. Cf. MBh., 

Advamedha, chs. 72, 82 and 84, The lines are (a) ^ 3 

nw (6) (c) '^t.l 

I According to our finding the Bh&rata battle was 
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recorded in it the date of the TaiUinya Samhitd should be about 
2378 B.o. The other two traditions which it contains were 
true for about 3661 b.o. and 2934 b.o. respectively. 

(C) In the Mahdbhdrata, there are several passages which 
state directly or indirectly indicate that the nights of the full- 
moon at the KfUilcda and Mughda, were respectively the autumnal 
equinox and the winter solstice days and thus particularly 
auspicious for the performance of some religious observances. 
These references have been quoted already in a previous paper, 
but I trust their repetition here would be permitted. 

(1) g I 

‘The man who goes to Pu^kara specially at the full-moon 
at the Kfitikda, gets the blessed worlds for all times at the house 
of Brahma.’ 

(2) aWnwre wtt i 


‘A person reaching a holy bathing place at the full-moons 
at the Kfttikds (Pleiades) and the MagMs (Regulus^ etc,), gets the 
merit of having performed respectively the Agnistoma and the 
Atirdtra sacrifices.’ 


(3) 1 


‘At Prayaga (the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna) 
at the full-moon at Maghas, three crores and ten thousand holy 
waters meet.’ 

(4) JTWT ^ I 

nmi b * 

‘On the full-moon at the Kfttikds, if a man should go to 
the bathing place called tJrvadi and bathe in the Lauhitya (the 
river Brahmaputra), according to the ^§stric rules with a devoted 


fought in 2449 B.o. It is therefore not unlikely that the date for the 
TwiOMlya Siuhhita and of the Tdxi^^ya BrdhmatM was the same as of the 
P&^<jlavas. We further know that T&ncjlya was a pupil of Vai4amp&yana, 
the first MaMhh&rata teller. 

1 MBh., Fona, 82, 31-32. 

2 MBh„ Fono, 84, 61-62. 

> MBh,, AmMsana, 25, 35-36. 

* MBh,, Anuidsana, 25, 46. 
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or prayerful mind, he would get the religious merit of having 
performed the Purfdarlka sacrifice.’ 

We have already ascertained the time when the full-moon 
day of the standard month of Mdgha was also the winter solstice 
day; it was the year 2454 n.c. The Mahdbhdrata references 
quoted above show that the old observers could ascertain that 
at this time the vernal equinox was near the KfUikda {Pleiades) 
and the summer solstice at the Maghds (or near the star Regvlus). 
This position of the equinoxes and the solstices was perhaps 
regarded as correct till up to 2350 b.o. We next pass on to 
the Bavdhdyana ^rauta Sutra. 


(D) In this work the day for the beginning of the sacrifices 
lasting for a year is stated as follows ^:— 

SIRS 1 

‘They (who want to consecrate themselves for the year), do 
so four days before the Mdgha full-moon day: their purchase of 
Soma falls on the astakd {Ekdstakd).^ 

Here we have an indication that when this rule was adopted,, 
the sun reached the winter solstice four days before the full-moon 
day of Mdgha. It is further not stated that it was inconvenient 
to begin the yearly sacrifices at the time when winter began. 
This rule is quite distinct from, though similar to the rule of, 
the Taittirlya Samhiid, Here we have the mention of the 
full-moon of Mdgha (or the full-moon near Maghd or Regulus) 
and there we get the mention of the full-moon near Citrd or 
Spica. Taking for the gauge year, the year 1924 a.d. as before, 
we find that the year when the sun reached the winter solstice 
four days before the full-moon of Mdgha, was about 2153 b.c. 

(E) We now come to some different sort of statements, not 
connected with the month of Mdgha, from the Brdhmanas as to 
the beginning of the year expressed in terms of the fullness of the 
moon near to the Phalgus: 

(o) I ^njydrt^jrOr 

I ® 

‘Next as to the four-monthly sacrifices. He who prepares 
for the four-monthly sacrifices, begins on the full-moon night of 


I Baudhdyana S^auta Sutra, 16, 13. 
* Kau^taki BrahmanM, 6, 1. 
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the Phdlgunis. The full-moon night of the PJudgunis is the 
beginning of the year; the latter two (vMare) PhcUgua are the 
beginning and the former two (Purve) the end (i.e. puccha or 
the tail). Just as the two ends of what is round (viz., the circle) 
may unite, so these two ends of the year are connected.* (Keith.) 

(6) ^rimr uw 

‘It is the first night of the year, what is known as the full- 
moon at the Phdlgunis, which falls near to the Vttaras; that is 
called uttama (the better) which falls near to the Purms: the 
year is hence begun from the very mouth.* 

The above passage from the ^cUapaiha ^BrahrmT^, states 
two traditions, viz., (1) that first night of the year was the full- 
moon night at the Utiara Phalgus and (2) also that the first 
night of the year was preferably the full-moon night at Purva 
Phalgus, 

(c) ^ t «rw I 

wfT TTfns I fOT 

‘It is the last night of the year what is the full-moon at the 
Purva Phdlgunis*, a man becomes a sinner by making fire for the 
year at the fag-end. The fire should be made in the full-moon 
night at the Uttara Phalgunis, it is the first night of the year— 
the full-moon night at the two Uttara Phdlgunis, A man becomes 
wealthy by making fire from the very beginning.* 

(d) I ^ 

‘ The four-monthly sacrifices should be begun on the full- 
moon at the Phalgus. It is the mouth of the year what is the 
full-moon at the Phalgus.^ 

Here no distinction is made between the two Phalguni 
full-moons. 


^ ShtapcUha Brdhrmtua, VI, 2, 2, 18. 

* Taittirlya Brahmana, I, 1, 28; quoted by Dlk^Ita in his WTOlV^ 
I, p. 19 (1st edn.). 

« Oopatha Brdhrmxia, 6, 19; quoted also by Dlk^ita in his IITk 9N 
p. 39 (Ist edn.). 
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Meaning of the 'First Night of the Year\ 

There are two points to be settled in connection with the 
above statements, viz., (i) whether ‘the first night of the year* 
means the beginning of spring or of winter, (ii) secondly where 
was the full-moon to happen to mark the beginning of the year. 


Not beginning of Spring hvi of Wirder. 

With regard to the first point, we can easily prove that 
‘the first night of the year’ in these statements does not mean 
the beginning of the Indian spring which happens when the 
sun’s celestial longitude becomes 330° and not 360°. 

The two stars 8 and 0 Leonis which constitute the two 
Purva PtudguniSy had respectively the longitudes of 160° 15' 
and 162° 24' nearly in 1931 a.d. On the 3rd of March, 1923 a.d., 
a full-moon happened near the star 6 Leonis at 8-27 a.m. of 
Kuruk^etra time. The sun’s longitude at G.M. noon or 6-4 p.m . 
of Kuruk^etra time was 341° 64', the sun being almost in oppo¬ 
sition to 6 Leonis. If this position of the sun indicated the 
beginning of Indian spring at the time of the above Brahrmria 
references, the sun’s longitude was then 330°. As a fiirst approxi¬ 
mation this gives a shifting of the equinoxes by only 11° 64', 
and would indicate a lapse of about 864 year. The time would 
be only 1069 a.d. Even if went to the next approximation we 
would not get much earlier date. This date of about 1069 a.d. 
would be impossible for any Brahrmryis quoted above. 

Again the star j3 Leonis, the more important of the two 
Uttara Phdlgunis, had the longitude of 170° 41' in 1931 a.d. 
Now in 1933 a.d. a full-moon happened on the 12th March, at 
3-16 A.M. of G.M.T. On that day at G.M. noon, the sun’s 
longitude was 361° 28' nearly, showing the shifting of the 
solstices by only 21° 28' as a first approximation. This would 
lead to a date of about 400 a.d., which is also an impossibility. 

In no way can we concur with Weber when he says, ‘In 
the older division of the year the first or spring season begins 
with the month of Phalguna, that is the month when the moon 
is in conjunction with the naksatra of Uttara Phdlgunis'.^ 
Weber’s interpretation is thus entirely untenable. 

We thus come to the conclusion that ‘the first night of the 
year’ in the above statements indicates the beginning of winter 
and not of spring, or that this night has to be identified with the 
winter solstice night without any shade of doubt. 


^ Eggeling's Sbtapatha BrdhmafM, Part III, footnote, p. 179, quoted 
from the Nachrichten Yonder Nctxalra, II, p. 329. 
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Winter-solstitial Point and Deduced Date, 

We have now to settle the exact indication of the winter 
solstitial point from the above Brahmana references. The full- 
moon at the Purva Phalgus was the last night of the year, while 
the full-moon at the Uttara Phalgus the first night of the next 
year. If we take the meaning that the sun reached the winter 
solstice at the full-moon at the PUrva Phalgus, from these refer¬ 
ences, we arrive at the year 3293 b.c. On the other hand, if we 
take that the sun in opposition to Leonis marked the winter 
solstice, the date comes out to be 3980 B.c. Here is thus 
produced a difference of about 700 years. 

Now the Vedic full-moon nights were not one but two in a 
lunar month, the first of which was the Anumati Paurr}/irgdsi 
and the second was the Rdkd Paun^umdsl,^ These two full- 
moon nights were consecutive. Hence we should take the full- 
moon occurring somewhere midway between the stars 0 and 
Leonis as indicative of the winter solstice day of this Brahmana 
period. 

Now the celestial longitude of 0 Leonis for 1931 a.d. 

= 162° 24' 

and „ „ „ „ of j3 Leonis for 1931 a.d. 

= 170° 41'. 

The mean of the longitudes of these stars for 1931 a.d. 

= 166° 32'. 

Now on the 6th March, 1928, a full-moon happened at 
12 hrs. 34 min. G.M.T. and the sun at G.M. noon had the longi¬ 
tude of 346° 40' nearly. From which the total shifting of the 
solstices becomes 76° 40' as a first approximation. The date 
comes out to be about 3660 b.o., which we understand to be 
earliest date of the age of the Brahma'^ as deduced from the 
above statements. 

(F) Again in the ^atapaiha Brdhmario, we have the following 
rule for beginning the Cdturmdsya sacrifices: 

‘Some want to have a few nights more; if they want some 
more nights, they should begin the Aundsirya sacrifices on the 
night on which the moon becomes first visible before the full- 
moon at the Phalgus" 

This passage seems to suggest that the sun turned north 
at the time of this rule of the Satapatha Brahmar^o, not on the 
day of the full-moon at the Phalgunis, but about 14 days earlier. 


1 Aitareya Brahmanj^a, xxxii, 11, etc. 
s Sdtapatha BrdhmatM, II, 6, 4, 11. 
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As stated before a full-moon happened about half way between 
the two Phalgunia on the 6th March, 1928 a.d., and the moon 
became first visible on the 22nd February in Calcutta. On this 
day at G.M. noon, the sun had the longitude 323° 28'. The total 
shifting of the solstices becomes 62° 28' as a first approximation, 
and the date becomes 2610 b.o. roughly. This, however, cannot 
be the date of compilation of the i^atapatha BrdhmaTpa for reasons 
set forth below. 

The ^cdapaiha Brdhmai^ calls the full-moon at the Purva 
Phalgus Uttama or the better. Hence in l§atapatha reference 
quoted before ‘the fuU-moon at Phalgus* more fitly means the 
full-moon at the Purva Phalgus or S and 0 Leonis. Hence the 
recommendation is that the ^undSrya sacrifices should be begun 
from the night on which the moon became first visible before 
the full-moon at the Purva Phalgus, We may take it that 
at the time of this rule the sun turned north on the day on which 
the moon became first visible before the full-moon at the star 
8 Leonis, 

Now a full-moon near 8 Leonis happened on the 1st March, 
1934; the moon became first visible in Calcutta on the 15th 
February. The sun’s longitude on this day at G.M. noon was 
= 326° 8'. The total shifting of the solstices up to the date 
was 56° 8' as a first approximation. The date works out to be 
about 2125 b.c. Thus the ^atapatha Brdhmarfja was later than 
the Pandava times by about SJ centuries.^ 


Conclusion. 

We have thus shown from the direct statements as found in 
the BrdhrnaiuMS and the Baudhdyarui j^rauta Sutra, that the 
development of this class of literature and of the religious 
ceremonies prescribed in them began from about 3550 b.c. 
and terminated at about 2100 b.c. The actual dates arrived 
at are tabulated on the next page. 


1 Cf. in Brhaddrariyaka Upanisat, III, 3,1. 

This Upani§at is the concluding part of the Shtapatha Brdhmaxjia, In 
the McSidhhdrata, S^rUiparva, it is said that Yajflavalkya was a contempo¬ 
rary of Vaiikunpayana, Sumantu, Jaimini and Paila; and that it was ho 
who composed the SatapcUha Brdhrmryj,, MBh,, Sdnti, 318. It may be 
that this Yajfiavalkya was the 6rst author of the BatapcUha Brdhrmv^, 
The verses from the Mahdbhdrata are;— 

w vjvn I 

w*' wnra tr mi I 

wsfiiwfinf *n5 iroi 
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Date arrived at 
(approximate) 

Beference or Basis 
of Date 

Gauge year and date. 
Corr. to W.S. Day. 

3550 B.o. 

(E) 

1928 A.D., 6th March. 

3517 B.o. 

(A) 

1924 A.D., 5th March. 

2034 B.o. 

(B) 

Do. Do., 27th Feb. 

2454 B.o. 

(0) 

Do. Do., 20th Feb. 

2153 B.o. 

(D) 

Do. Do., 16th Feb. 

2125 B.o. 

(F) 

1934 A.©., 15th Feb. 


When so many dates are indicated in the Brdhma'Q,a8 
they cannot be all classed as mere traditions; the range of ds^es 
extending over 1450 years nearly, forms, as it were, a chrono¬ 
logical ladder. The year of the Bharata battle falls within this 
range and was the year 2449 b.o. as established in my first paper. 

As to the references which use the month of Mdgha for 
stating the solstice days, the gauge year could as well be 1927 a.d., 
and we cannot say if the Vedic Hindus did not sometimes use 
the type of Mdgha which happened this year. This would tend 
to lower some of the dates as connected with Mdgha by about 
200 years. The reference (A) would indicate the date 3308 b.o. 
nearly ‘when RohvqH became the first star’A The dates from 
references (E) and (F) are not liable to alteration. 

The Brdhmaipa references are quite clear as to the day of 
the winter solstice in successive ages and the dates arrived at 
appear more or less certain. Not such will perhaps be the 
references from the Vedas themselves. It is therefore very 
important to examine astronomically the interval evidences 
from the Vedas themselves to try to find the probable dates 
deducible from them and to see how those stand in relation to 
the chronological ladder established in this paper. 

The present paper consists of two parts in the first of which 
we have shown that the Vedic Hindus knew of a method of 
finding the solstice day of any year. In the second half we have 
established that there was a standard month of Mdgha in their 
statements of the solstice days in successive ages, and we have 
found out a chronological ladder extending from 3550 b.o. to 
2100 B.o. during which the class of Sanskrit literature known as 
the Brahmanas was developed. 


1 MBh,t Vana, 230, 8-11, quoted before. 
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Madhu-Vidya or the Science of Spring. 

By P. C. Sengupta. 

(Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

The aim of the present paper is to interpret the Madhu- 
Vidyd or the Science of Spring of the Vedic-Hindus. It may 
be objected at the outset that the term ‘Madhu-Vidya’ may 
not really mean ‘The Science of Spring’ as here translated. 
Our answer is that ‘Madhu* and ‘Madhava’ were the two 
months of spring of the Vedic tropical year.i Hence there 
is some justification for putting ‘Madhu-Vidya’ as equivalent 
to ‘Science of Spring’. I trust more reasons for this rendering 
into English of this word would be apparent with the develop¬ 
ment of the present paper. 

To every Hindu the following Rks are well known :— 

^51 fwr r 

HWTTlft I «r: ft 

Eg-Veda, M. I, 90, 6-8. 

‘Sweetness is blown by the winds and sweetness is dis¬ 
charged by the rivers ; may the herbs be full of sweetness to us. 
May the nights and twilights be sweet to us, may the dust 
of the earth be sweet; may the sky father (Dyauspitf=Jupiter) 
to us be full of sweetness. May the trees be full of sweetness 
to us, may the sun be full of sweetness; may our kine be sweet 
to us.’ 

The rfi here finds that with the advent of spring air becomes 
pleasant and the water of rivers delightful. This was the time 
for harvesting wheat and barley and he conjures up the herbs 
to yield him sweetness in the shape of a bumper crop. He 
expects the nights and twilights to lose the chillness of winter 
and be pleasant to him, and even the dust of the earth is to lose 
the cold touch of winter 2 . He expects, the benign sky would 
yield him timely rain. The trees (then bearing fiowers), the 
sun, the cattle are all to become full of sweetness. 


^ ‘ I TaiUiriya Sarhfiitd, 4, 4, 11. 

Quoted by S. B. Dlkfita in his iWfTJinV* P- (^nd edn.). 

* The description clearly refers to a change of weather—^and it 
refers to t^e advent. 
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The elements which bring him happiness or sweetness are:— 
<1) the winds, (2) the rivers, (3) the herbs, (4) the nights, (6) the 
twilights, (6) the earth, (7) the kindly sky bringing in timely 
spring, (8) the trees, (9) the sun, and (10) the cattle. 

In the Bfhaddraiui^yaka Upani^at, II, 6, 1-14, the elements 
bringing in sweetness or Madhu to all beings are elaborated and 
enumerated as: (1) the earth, (2) water, (3) fire, (4) the winds, 
(6) the sun, (6) the cardinal points of the sky, (7) the moon, 
(8) lightning, (9) thunder, (10) the sky, (11) right action, 
(12) truth, (13) human society, and (14) the self. Here the connec¬ 
tion of the elements with the coming of spring is quite forgot¬ 
ten, but it is remembered that the Madhu-Vidyd or the science 
of spring was discovered by Tva^tr from whom it passed to 
Dadhici, who revealed this science to the A6vins after they 
had replaced the head of Dadhici with thq head of a horse. 
This story was revealed to the T§i Kahjlvan according to the 
BfhaddraiSLyaka Vpani§aJt. 

The fbrst verse quoted in this Upani^at is the Rk. M. I, 

116, 12 and runs as follows:— 

‘As thunder announces rain, I proclaim, leaders, for the 
sake of acquiring wealth that great deed which you performed, 
when provided by you with the head of a horse, Dadhyaiic, 
the son of Atharvan taught you the science of Madhu (i.e., 
spring).’ 

The next verse quoted by the Upani§at is Bgr-Feda, M.I, 

117, 22, which is :— 

^ ^ WTif ^ I 

‘You replaced, A6vins, with the head of a horse, (the head 
of) Dadhici, the son of Atharvan, and true to his promise he 
revealed to you the science of Madhu (spring) which he had 
learnt from Tvastf and which was a jealously guarded secret.’ 

These lines from the Rg-Veda suggest to us that the science 
of spring or Madhu-Vidya was nothing but the knowledge of 
the celestial signal for the coming of spring. What that signal 
was is now the matter for our consideration. 

The Aivins are always spoken of and addressed in the dual 
number. The Vedic pjis most probably identified the Afivins 
with the stars a and J8 Arietis —^the prominent stars of the nak§a~ 
tra Aivinl, Whether this be true or not, this much is certain 
that the A6vins were and are even now regarded as the presiding 
deities of this nak^atra Aivinl. The three stars a, j3 and y 
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Arieiis form a conatellaiion which is likened to the head of a horse 
The A4vins are spoken of as riding in the heavens in their trian- 
gtdar, three-wheeled and spring-bearing chariot in several 
places in the Bg-Feda, some of which are:— 

(1) I 

M. I, 34, 2. 

* Three are the solid wheels of your spring-bearing (Madhu* 
YShana) chariot, as all the gods knew it to be when you attended 
on Vena (=Venus ?) the beloved of Moon.’ 

(2) ^ I 

M. I, 167, 3 . 

‘May the three-wheeled car of the A4vins, which is the 
harbinger of spring (Madhu-Vdharui), drawn by swift horses, 
three-canopied, filled with treasure, and everyway auspicious, 
come to our presence and bring prosperity to our people and 
our cattle. ’ 

(3) i 

"mTx, 41, 2. 

‘Ascend, N,asatyas, your spring-bearing chariot which is - 
harnessed at dawn and set in motion at d/awn, etc.* 

(4) 1 ^PhniiT fwft ^ % ?f4Vs(Ts I 

M. 1, 34 , 9 . 

‘Where, Nasatyas, are the three wheels of your triangular 
car ? Where the three fastening and props (of the awning) ? ’ 

(Wilson.) 

(5) ?:^»TnrRrRfW I 

M. I, 47, 2. 

‘Come Alvins, with youi three-columned triangular oar.’ 

(Wilson.) 

(6) frostr 1 

M. 1,118, 2. 

^ S'dkdlya Samhita, II, 162. 

< I am indebted to Prof. Mm. Vidhii4ekhara iS&stri, the head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for this and the next refer¬ 
ence fmm the Ifg-Veda, 1 owe it to him also that the adjective < wifWTIlW ’ 

^Spring-bearing’ is applied only to the car of the Advins and to the car of 
no other god in the ^g-Veda, 
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‘Come to us with your tri-colunmar, triangular, three¬ 
wheeled and well-constructed car.* (Wilson.) 

All these references speak of the triangular, tri-columnar 
three-wheeled car of the Alvins. Here the three wheels of 
the car of the AAvins were perhaps the three stars a, j3 and 

Y ArietisA The first three references speak of the car of the 

Alvins as harbinger of spring. The third, 

reference directly states that the car of the Alvins which is 
^spring-hearing' is harnessed at davm and set in motion at daim. 
Inference is here irresistible that when the car of the AiSvins, 
viz., the constellation A^viid consisting of the stars a, j8 and 

Y Arietis became first visible at dawn, the season of spring 
began at the place of observation which we shall take to be^of 
the latitude of Kurukshetra in the Punjab. 

According to Wilson the Afivins were ‘the precursors of 
the dawn, at which season they ought to be worshipped with 
libations of Soma juice*. There are of course many passages 
in the Rg-Veda which justify the above statement made by 
Wilson, but we desist from quoting them here as they only tell 
us that first rose the Alvins, then came the dawn, and then 
rose the sun.^ The jealously guarded ‘Madhu-Vidya* or the 
‘Science of Spring* was thus nothing but the knowledge of 
the celestial signal for the advent of spring, and this was the 
heliacal rising of the stars a, jS, y Arietis. Of these three, oc 
Arietis rises last. Hence the Aivins rise completely when oc 
Arietis rises. 

For the be^ginquig of the -Indian spring the sun should 
have the tropical longitude of 330®. Hence when the star a 
Arietis became first visible at dawn it wa/S the beginning of 
Indian spring with a celestial longitude of 330® for the sun— 
at a place in the Punjab of which the latitude was the same as 
that of Kuruk^etra (30®N). This furnishes sufficient data for 
the calculation of the time for this astronomical event. Now 
the dawn begins when the sun is 18® below the horizon. Thus 
at the time when a Arietis reached the eastern horizon 
with the sun at 18® below the horizon, ^Madhu vidyd* was 


1 Moat pjpbably the car of the Advins included one more star, a 
Triangulum^ which with a and j3 Arietis formed a more stable triangle. 

2 Some of these references from the Rg~Veda are noted below:— 

(a) ^ I M. I, 7, 4, 

10 which means * Before the dawn even, Savitri sends to bring you to 
the rite, yOur wonderful car shining with clarified butter’. (6) 

M. Ill, 5, 6, 1. i.e. the praiser awakes to glorify the 

UlVins before the dawn’. These translations are due to Wilson. Of. 
other references:—^M. I, 5, 6; M. I, 6, 7; M. I, 9, 3, 14; M. I, 9, 4, 9;M. 
Ill, 5, 5, 1; M. VII, 4, 14. 5; M. VIII, 1, 5, 2. 
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discovered or it was known that spring began at the latitude of 
Kuruk^etra (30°N). 

We now proceed to find the time when this astronomical 
phenomena took place. 


z 



Let the adjoining figure represent the observer’s celestial 
sphere at the latitude of Kuruksetra. Here, PZQH' is the 
observer’s meridian, HEaKH' the horizon, QEQ' the celestial 
equator and rSLK the ecliptic. S indicates the sun’s position 
at 18° below the horizon. According to our interpretation 
St =30, when it was the beginning of Indian spring, a is the 
point on the horizon where a Arietia rose at the time. Z and P 
respectively denote the zenith and the celestial pole of the 
observer. Join Pr and PS by arcs of great circles, PS cutting 
the celestial equator at M. Draw aL perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

For 1931 A.D., a ArieJtis had its— 

(1) Mean celestial longitude = 36° 41' 60*’, and 

(2) „ „ latitude = 9° 67' 46''N., which is taken 

to remain constant. 

The ZErK = obliquity of the ecliptic 

sss 24° 6' 36*’according to our assumption which 
was true for 4000 B.C. 

(а) In the triangle rSM we have rM = 27° 47' IS*' and 
SM=11°47'. 

(б) In the triangle PZS, ZS = 108°, SP » 101°47' and PZ = 

60 °. 
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The angle ZPS is given by, 


tan 


ZPS 


. ZS+PS-PZ 

Bin -;;- Xsin 


. ZS+PS+PZ . 
sin-=-xsin 


Hence we find that the angle ZPS 


ZS+PZ-PS 

2 

PS+PZ-ZS 

2 

103° 20'64*. 


(c) Again in the triangle ErK,^KEr *= 120°, 
Er ==^ZPS+ZSPr-90° 

= 103° 20' 54*+27° 47' 18*-90° 

= 41° 8' 14*, andZErK=:24° 6' 36*. 


The arc rK is given by, 

cot rK sin Er = cos Er cos 24° 6' 36*—tan 30° sin 24° 6' 36* 
_ cos Er X cos (24° 6' 36*+^ ) 
cos <f> ’ 

, . . . , ^ . tan 30° 

where ^ is given by tan ^ ^ , 

whence 4> = 37° 28' 26*; 

.•.rK = 66°31'61*. 


(d) From the same triangle we then find the angle K, 
which become8=43®43' I?"'. 

(e) Lastly from the small right-angled triangle KaL, we 
obtain KL by the eq^uation, 

sin KL = tan a L cot K 

== tan 9® 57' 46'^ x cot 43° 43' 17^; 

/. KL = 10° 36' IT'', aL being the celestial latitude of 
a Arietis for 1931 supposed to remain constant throughout. 

Thus at the time which we want to determine the celestial 
longitude of a Arietis was = — tL 

= -(rK-KL) 

= -44° 55'U". 


For 1931 A.D. the mean celestial longitude of a Arietis, 
as stated before, was = 36° 41' 60". 

Hence the total change till 1931 A.D. in the celestial longi- 
tude of a Arietis works out to have been 

= 36°41'60"+44°66'44" 

= 81° 38' 34" 1, which 


1 The calculation of this increase in the celestial longitude of a 
Arietta has been very kindly verified by Dr. M. N. Saha. F.R.S. and 
Dr. K. M. Basu, D.Sc. 
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represents a lapse of 6,925 years, ignoring the proper motion 
of a Arietia The date becomes 3995 B.C. which may he set 
down as 4000 B.C. 

This was very nearly the date when Tva^tr communicated 
to Dadhici the celestial signal of the heliacal rising of a Arietis for 
the advent of spring at the latitude of Kuruk^etra. 

It may now be asked if the Vedic Hindus could accurately 
determine the beginning of spring. The answer must be yes. 
In the Kaufitaki BrdhmaiuM, i it is stated that when the sun 
turned north on the new-moon of Magha, spring began one day 
after the new-moon of Caitra. They thus counted full sixty days 
after the winter solstice day and got the beginning of spring. 
The Aitareya Brdhrmfyi 2 has described the method by which 
the Vedic Hindus could accurately ascertain the winter solstice 
day. Hence we may be quite sure that the Vedic Hindus 
could accurately find the beginnings of the Indian winter, 
spring and all the seasons of the year. 

We now proceed to find from our investigation the position 
of the equinoxes and solstices at the time we have determined, 
when the Vedic Madhu^Vidyd came into being, viz., the year 
4000 B.C. 

Burgess in his Translation of the Suryasiddhdntdy^ has 
given the celestial longitudes and latitudes of the ecliptic stars 
for the year 660 A.D. Now at the time when the first visibility 
of a Arietis marked the beginning of spring, the celestial long, 
of this star was =—44®67' nearly. For 660 A.D., Burgess 
gives the celestial longitude of a Arietis as=17° 37'. Hence the 
total change in the longitude of the star becomes 62® 34', which 
must be the longitude of the required vernal equinox in Burgess’s 
table; the summer solstice, autumnal equinox, and the winter 
solstice of the year 4000 B.C. will have respectively the longitudes 
162® 34', 242° 34', and 332® 34' in the same table. Now:— 


Long, for 560 A.D. 
of the four cardinal 
pts. of the ecliptic 
for 4000 B.C. 

Long, for 680 A.D. 
of some selected 
stars. 

Remarks. 

Vernal Equinox— 

62* 34'. 

Summ. Solstice— 

162* 34'. 

Au. Equinox—242* 34' 
W. Solstice—332* 34' 

A Orionis —63® 40' 

P Leonis —161® 37' 

A Scorpionis —244® 53' 
a PegasiS33^ 27' 

V. Equinox near Orionis 

S. Solstice „ p Leonis 

A. Equinox „ A Scorpionis 

W. Solstice „ a Pegasi 


^ Kau^taki BrdhmaiuM, XIX, 3, . 

* AUareya Brd^matM, XVni, 18. I have dealt with this topic 
in a paper named ‘Solstice Days in Vedic Literature.’ Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 416-417. 

® Burgess’s Translation of the Suryasiddhdnta, Calcutta University 
Reprint, page 243. 
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Hence at the time (4000 B.C.) when the heliacal rising of 
a Arietis marked the beginning of spring at the latitude of Kuru- 
k^etra, the Vernal Equinox was in the constellation MfgaRfas 
(Orion’s Head), the Summer Solstice in the UUara Phalgunia 
(jS Leonia), Autumnal Equinox in Miila (A Scorpiania) and the 
Winter Solstice in Purva Bhddrapad (a Pegaai). 

Here our interpretation of Madhu-Vidya or the Science of 
Spring leads us to the same antiquity of the Vedas as was sought 
to be established by Tilak in his OrionA The present paper 
corroborates Tilak’s finding, I trust, with more definite and 
stronger reasons. 

It may not be out of place to note her© the epigraphic 
evidence of the establishment of an independent state in Mitanni 
(Bet. meridians 38° and 40°E and bet. 36° and 38° N parillels 
of latitude) in north S 3 rria by a people named Kharri (? Aryans), 
as the following extracts from the Cambridge Ancierd Hiatory, 
Vol. I, and the Cambridge Hiatory of India, Vol. I, will show:— 

(1) The Cambridge Arveieni Hiatory, Vol. I, page 312. 

*In the reign of the Khabur and Balikh, the state of Mitanni 
was eventually set up, ruled by a royal house and aristocracy 
of horse-riding Kharri (f Aryans) and worshipping as we know 
from cuniform documents of the Amama age, the gods Indra, 
Varuna and the Nasatya twins (the A6vins). Moreover the 
chief god of the Kassites is said to have been Shuriyaah —^the 
Indian Surya, the sun. This fact shows that the differentiation 
between the Indian and Iranian Aryans had not yet taken place.’ 

(2) Cambridge Hiatory of India, Vol. I, Ancient India, 
page 72. 

‘In the German excavations at Boghaz Koi, the ancient 
Pteria, have been found inscriptions, containing as it appears 
the names of the deities which figure in the earliest Indian 
records, Indra, Varuna, and the great twin brethren Nasatyas. 
The inscriptions date from about 1400 B.C. and the names 
appear not in the form which they took in the historical records 
of ancient Persia, but are, so far as syllabary will admit, identical 
with the forms, admittedly more original, which they show in 
the Rg-Veda,^ 

The actual names of the gods as found in the cuniform tablet 
referred to above are given on page 320 of this work as MidUra, 
V-ru-w-na, In-da-ra, and Na-aa-at-ti-ia, which are readily 
recognized as Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas. 

Her© the epigraphic evidence is dated 1400 B.C. and it is 
not known if any earlier epigraphic evidence as to Vedic chrono¬ 
logy may not be brought to light in future. It is therefore prema¬ 
ture to try to form any hypothesis as to the antiquity of the Vedas 
from this source. In absence of epigraphic, we have to rely 


1 Orion or The Antiquity of the Vedas, a book by B. G. Tilak (Poona, 
1893). 
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on literary evidences alone. Our definite finding as to antiquity 
of the Vedas must remain, so long as it is not contradicted by 
epigraphic evidences which may be brought to light in future. 
I trust it is established that the civilization of the Vedic BEindus 
was earlier than that of the Indus valley as evidenced by the 
remains at Mahenjo-Daro. 




Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Beng/al. Letters, 

Volume IVy 1938. 
Abticlb No. 18. 

When Indra became Maghavan. 

By P. C. Sbngupta. 

(Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha.) 

The Vedic god Indra was the ‘shedder of rain’ (Vp^an)^ 
‘wielder of the thunder-bolt’ (Vajrin) and killer of Vptra or Ahi 
(Vptrahan). His former great deeds are thus told by r^i 
Hira^yastupa in the Rg-Ve^y M. I, 32 thus i:— 

‘1. I declare the former valorous deeds of Indra, which 
the thunderer has achieved: he clove the cloud; he cast the 
waters down (to earth); he broke (a way) for the torrents 
of the mountain. 

2. He clove the cloud, seeking refuge on the mountain: 
Tvartp sharpened his far-whirling bolt; the flowing waters 
(rivers) quickly hastened to the ocean, like cows hastening to 
their calves. 

3 « ♦ ♦ >tt ♦ 

* ♦ ♦ Maghavan took his shaft, the thunder¬ 

bolt, and with it struck the first born of the clouds. 

4. Inasmuch as, Indra, as thou hast divided the first born 
of the clouds, thou hast destroyed the delusions of the deluders 
and then engendering the sun, the dawn, the firmament, thou 
hast not left an enemy (to oppose thee). 

5. With his vast destroying thunder-bolt Indra struck 
the darkling mutila.ted Vptra: as the trunks of trees are felled 
by the axe, so lies Ahi prostrate on the earth. 

6. The arrogant Vptra as if unequalled, defied Indra, 
the mighty hero, the destroyer of many, the scatterer of foes;— 
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he has not escaped the oontact of the fate of India’s enemies. 
The foe of India has ciushed the (banks of the) liveis.i 

7. Having neithei hand noi foot, he defied India who 
stiuck him with the thundei-bolt upon his mountain-like shouldei 
like one emasculated who pretends to virility; then Vytia, 
mutilated of many membeis, slept. 

8. The wateis that delight the minds of men, flow ovei him 
recumbent on this earth, as a river bursts through its broken 
banks. Ahi has been prostrated beneath the feet of waters 
which Vrtra by his might had obstructed. 

9. The mother of Vftra was bending over her son, when 
India struck her nether part with his shaft; so the mother was 
above and the son underneath, and Danu slept (with her son), 
like a cow with its calf. 

10. The waters carry off the nameless body of Vri)ra> 
tossed into the midst of the never-stopping, never-resting currents. 
The foe of India has slept a long darkness. 

11. The waters, the wives of the destroyer, guarded by 
Ahi, stood obstructed, like the cows by Panin ; but by laying 
Vrtra, India set open the cave that had confined them. 

12. When the single resplendent Vytra returned the blow 
(which had been inflicted), India, by thy thunder-bolt, thou 
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becomest (furious), like a horse’s tail. Thou hast rescued the kine; 
thou hast won, Hero, the Soma juice; thou hast let loose the 
seven rivers to flow. * 

(Wilson’s Rg- Veda Translation). 

The sage or r§i who thus sings in praise of these great former 
valorous deeds of Indra was, as we have said before, Hiranya- 
stupa, who speaks of himself in the following terms (Rg-Veda, 
I, 31, 11 and 17): 

‘ The gods formerly made thee, Agni the living general 
of Nahu^a: they made Ha, the instructress of Manu, when the 
son of my father was bom. * 

‘ Pure Agni, who goest about (to receive oblations), go 
in thy presence to the hall of sacrifice, as did Manu, and Angiras, 
and Yayati and others of old. ’ 

We conclude that the T§i lived sometime after king Yayftti 
of the lunar race. The story of the great deeds of Indra we have 
quoted above, divested of allegory suggests to us that this great 
god was none other than the god of the summer solstice. 

All Vedic scholars agree that Vftra or Ahi means the cloud 
and the fight of Indra, the rain-giver, with Vrtra is a mere allegory. 
The clouds are represented as a demon and quite unwilling to 
part with their watery stores until assailed and sundered with 
the thunder-bolt hurled by Indra. Wilson explains that ‘the 
cloud, personified as a demon named Ahi or Vitra, is represented 
as combating Indra with all the attributes of a personal enemy, 
and as suffering in the battle mutilation, wounds and death i.* 
The Indian monsoons which bring in the rains really burst about 
the 22nd of June, there is generally a drought which lasts for 
about a month or so, before the monsoons come. Drought 
itself is also represented as a demon named Su^na (I, 101, 2 and 
I, 103, 8, etc.) who is also killed by Indra. When V|tra has been 
killed the waters of the sky are set free to fall upon the earth 
and the seven rivers of the Punjab are filled up to the banks and 
roll quickly towards the sea. The seven rivers are undoubtedly 
the river Indus with five tributaries from the east and one from 
the west. 

Indra was thus the god of the summer solstice; and as 
Indian rains begin when the sun reaches the summer solstice, 
Indra’s fight with Vj^ra was or is an annual affair. According 
to KSlidSsa ‘ Indra withdrew his rain-giving (or annual) bow with 
the coming of autumn ’.2 Every year Indra has thus to fight 
Vptra or dark-clouds to set free the waters of the sky to fall upon 
the earth. 

That Indra is identified with the sun at the summer solstice 
is thus expressed in Rg-Veda, I, 10, 1, thus: 


^ Wilson’s Introduction to his ^g~Ved4i Trspuslation. 

* wrfwr “ t**® Ba^huvatMa. 
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‘The ohanters of the GSyatrl h 3 nnn thee, iSatakratu, the 
worshippers of the Sun praise thee, the BrahmdTif^ raise thee 
aloft like a bamboo pole 

This reminds us of a passage from the Aitareya BrdhrmTf^i, 
ch. xviii, 18, which says that this Ekavirhia, the gods raised 
up the sun totmrds the highest point of the heavens',^ The 
Vedic Hindus had found by observation that the sun remained 
stationary, i,e. without any change of meridian zenith distance for 
21 days near the summer solstice; they called the eleventh day or 
the middle day of this period, the EkavimSa or the true summer 
solstice day. Here [Brahmaijah* of the Rg-Veda were the obser¬ 
vers of the sun for determining the EkavirhSa day. 

Hence Indra is identified with the sun of the summer 
solstice day. 

Thus far we have tried to explain who this Vedic god Indra 
was—^that Indra the rain-giver was the god of the summer solstice 
and that his place in the heavens coincided with that of the sun 
at the summer solstice. Stationed at his place Indra’s another 
deed may here be stated;— Rg-Veda, I, 7, 3—viz., that ‘Indra 
in order to make the duration of light longer elevates the sun 
in the sky’ 3. 

We next pass on to consider when Indra became Vrtrahan 
or killer of Vrtra in those ancient times. The Rg-Vedic text 
on this point runs as follows:—(M. X, 
23, 2). 

‘Indra by (the heliacal rising of) the Maghas became Magha- 
van, and thus tecame the slayer of Vptra. ’ 

Here the word ‘Maghavan’ means ‘one that owns Magha’; 
the word ‘Magha’ to us means the constellation Maghas 
consisting of the stars, a, rf, y, {, fi, and e Leonis, We under¬ 
stand when at the latitude of Kuruk^etra, the most prominent 
star, a Leonis, of this group became first visible in the east at 
dawn, the sun reached the Indra’s place or the summer solstice. 
We cannot accept that the word ‘Magha’ can mean anything 
else than the constellation Magha, If Indra is ‘a personification 
of a phenomenon of the firmament’^, and ‘Vytra’ or cloud 
is also another phenomena of the firmament, the word ‘Magha’ 
must also mean another phenomena of the same firmament, 
viz., the constellation Maghas, Besides, if ‘Magha’ be here 
taken to mean ‘wealth’—^its acquisition cannot possibly 
increase the fighting capability of this Indra. Further, instances 
are not wanting in Sanskrit literature where the word ‘Magha’ 

* i 

^ Wilson’s Introduction to his J^g^Veda Translation. 
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has been used in place of Maghd i—^the 10th lunar constellation 
counting from the Aivina, 

It may yet be urged why "M(ighai-r-maghavd' etc. should 
mean the heliacal rising of the Maghda, and not the conjunction 
of the sun with the Maghda (or a Leonis), as indicative of the 
time of the summer solstice the date for which was 2360 B.C. 
The date of the Bharata battle was 2449 B.C. as we have estab¬ 
lished in a previous paper 2 . Here the f§i is Vimada who is 
spoken of as the son of Indra or of Prajftpati and must be much 
anterior to the Pandavas. This Vimada is spoken of by Kak^ivat 
in M. 1, 116, 1 (‘who gave a bride to the youthful Vimada’ 
as the passage runs). We are thus unable to assign the date of 
the phenomena ^ Maghaur^maghavd, etc. to 2360 B.C. In the 
paper on Madhu-Vidyd or the Science of Spring, we have shown 
that the practical rule for detecting the advent of spring was 
taken as the heliacal rising of the star a Arietia about 4000 B.C. 
At this age, the seasons were determined no doubt by observation 
of the sun at the summer and winter solstices, and for future 
prediction of the beginning of spring or of the rains, the heliacal 
rising of some bright stars were noted, viz., a Arietis for the 
beginning of spring and a Leonis for the advent of the rains. 
Our investigation will show that both these rules for the begin¬ 
nings of spring and the rains belonged almost to the same age. 


z 



We are thus led to conclude that when Indra, the shedder 
of rain, became Maghavan, i.e. when he began the function with 


a JRASBL, Vol. Ill, 1937, page 118. 
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the heliacal rising of Magha (or a Leonis), it was a Vedio age 
when people counted the seasons by the heliacal rising of some 
bright star at dawn. To put it plainly it was the age when at 
the latitude of Kuruksetra (lat. 30®N) the sun reached the summer 
solstice on the day of the first visibility of a Lemia, 

Let the above figure represent the observer’s sphere at 
the latitude of Kuruksetra, HPZQH' is the meridian, HolKEW 
the horizon, QEQ' the celestial equator, Z and P are respectively 
the zenith and the celestial pole. 

Let 8 be the position of the sun at 18° below the horizon, 
so that Z/S=108°. The sun is at the summer solstice. 

We take on the obliquity of ecliptic=24° 6' 36*’ which 
was true for 4000 B.C. In the figure tK8 is the ecliptic, cutting 
the horizon at the point K, The point a on the horizon 4s the 
position of a Leonia when it is just on the horizon, although it 
would be raised above it by about 36'. From a let olL be drawn 
perpendicular to the ecliptic so that TL was the celestial longitude 
of a Leonia at the time we propose to determine. 

The celestial longitude of a Leonia for 1931 A.D.= 
148° 52' 11*’; the celestial latitude of a Leonia for 1931 A.D.= 
0° 27' 26", which is supposed to remain constant for ever, 

(1) In the triangle ZP8, the side, ZP=60°, PS=sQ5° 53' 25" 
and Z>S=108°; the angle ZP8 is given by 


tan 


ZPS 


Z8+P8-ZP . ZS+PZ--PS 
Ism-^-xsm-2- 

Z8+PS+ZP . PS+ZP-^Z8 

/sin — T j: . - xsm—X- 


/. = 130° 29'16" ; 

/. PP5 = 40°29'16"; 

/. rjE? = 49°30'44". 

(2) In the triangle KEt, the four consecutive parts are, 
Z.KEr = 120°, Er = 49° 30' 44", ErK^ 24° 6' 35" and rK. 
Hence rK is given by, 

cot rK sin 49° 30'44" 

= cos 49° 30' 44" x cos 24° 6' 36" - tan 30° x sin 24° 6' 35". 
We use the auxiliary angle given by 
, tan 30° 

tan cos 49° 30'44"' 

i^ = 41°38'38". 

cot 49° 30' 44" X cos 66° 45' 13" 


cot TK = 


cos 41° 38' 38" 
rA: = 64° 60' 38". 
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(3) In the same triangle KEt the angle K is given by 

sin TjBxsin 120° 

sin K =-:---; 

sm TK 

Z=:46°4r29". 

(4) In the triangle KclL\ we have K = 46° 41' 29", the angle 
is a rt. angle; and aL = 27' 26"; 

KL ^ 25'5V. 

We have found before that 
riC = 64° 60' 38" 

Now KL^ 26'61" 

TL = 66° 16' 29" 

Now the celestial longitude of a Leonia for 1931 A.D.=: 
148° 62'11"; 

and the celestial longitude of a Leonia for the reqd. past 
date=66°16' 29 ; 

the increase in C. long, of a Leonia during the entire 
periods 83° 36' 42". 

The mean procession rate for the period=49"-6938. 

Annual prop, motion of a Leonia^ —0"*2609, 
the mean annual variation in long, of a ieoni«=49"*3329^ 
the lapse of years till 1931 A.D.=6100*2, 

/. the Date=4170 B.C. 

Hence 4170 B.C. was the date when the Vedic god Indra 
the god of the summer solstice became Maghavan. We have now 
to find the position of the equinoxes and the solstices about 
4170 B.C., when Indra became Maghavan. The longitude of 
Regulua in 660 A.D. was 129° 49' according to Burgess. In 
4170 B.C. the same was = 66° 16'; thus the change in the 
C. longitude of Regulua was till 660 A.D.=64° 33'nearly. Now 
the celestial longitude of A Orionia was in 660 A.D. = 63° 40'. 
Hence vernal equinox for 4170 B.C. was near to the ecliptic place 
of A Orionia \ and in a similar manner the summer solstice 
near to jS Loonia^ autumnal equinox near A Scorpionia and the 
winter solstice near a Pegaai in 4170 B.C. In the Indian way 
the vernal equinox was in the HtgoMraa, s. solstice in the U. 
Phalguniay a. equinox in the Mulda, and w. solstice in the P, 
Bhddrapadaa. These were almost the same as in 4000 B.C. 
as might be expected. 

We have established above that Indra began to function 
when a Leonia or the constellation Maghda was heliacally visible 
at Kuruk^etra about the year 4170 B.C. Before the heliacal 
visibility of a Leonia or Maghd, the constellation of ASU§d or 
Ahi i.e. Hydrae became first visible. Vptra is also called AM 
in the Rg-Veda\ the allegory implied is perhaps that AM means 
the clouds that were seen in the sky from the rising of AM or 
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A4le§d, which did not yield rain till the rising of Maghd (Regulua). 
Hence Vytra also meant AM or clouds which were unwilling to 
part with their watery stores. From the rising of AM till the 
rising Maghd (Regvlua) was the period of drought called 
in the iRgr-Feda. 

Again Indra had two other names Satakratu and Valabhit. 
The first of these names means very probably that the phenomena 
of the bursting of the Indian monsoons and of the first visibility 
of the Maghas were established as synchronous in the course 
of observations extending over many (literally a hundred) years. 
Hence Indra, the god of summer solstice got the name Satakratu 
(the performer of a hundred sacrifices). Again the demon Vala 
meant perhaps black clouds and his cave also existed in the 
clouds and when Indra opened the cave of Vala and rescued 
the cattle (Jift, and iPt also means water), Indra really clove the 
clouds and let the waters from them free to fall on the earth. 
So if Indra was Valabhit he was none other than the shedder 
of rain {Rg-Veda^ I, 11, 6). 

One thing more that strikes us in this connection is that the 
so-called horse of Indra was most probably the constellation 
Leo, which is ordinarily likened to a lion. It may be likened 
to a horse as well, as in the following diagram:— 

Leonis or Indra’s Horse 



The stars c, n, Leonis forming the head of Indra’s horse, the 
line joining y and S Leonis the back, a and 0 Leonis the two 
legs, p Leonis the end of the tail. Indra in his car took his 
seat a little behind jS Leonis. 

As I have said before, in my previous paper on ^Madhu- 
Vidya* I have established that when the first visibility of the 
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Advins in the east was the signal for the advent of spring, the 
time was about 4000 B.C. These two papers show that about 
4000 B.C. the Vedic Hindus recognized the coming of the Indian 
Bpring and of the rains, by the heliacal risings of a Arietia and 
a Leonis respectively. 

This practice is similar to that of the ancient Egyptians, 
of reckoning the year by the heliacal rising of a Cania Majoris 
JSiritia. In Homer’s Iliad, we find in Bk. V that this star 
Sirivs is called ‘ the summer star which shines very brightly’, 
at least thus the translator interprets it. Again in Iliad, Bk. 
XXII, is mentioned a 'star which rises in autumn’ which 
people call the ‘ dog of Orion ’. It seems that the same star 
Siriua was both the summer star and the autumn star in Homer’s 
time. In such a case very probably the first visibility of the 
star at dawn showed the beginning of summer in Greece and 
the position of the same star higher up at dawn, the beginning 
of autumn. We hope to deal with these Homeric references 
in a subsequent paper. 

It now appears that the practice of recognizing the seasons 
by the heliacal risings of some or other of the bright stars was 
followed by all ancient nations. 
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A4le^d, which did not yield rain till the rising of MagJtd (Begulus). 
Hence Vptra also meant Ahi or clouds which were unwilling to 
part with their watery stores. From the rising of Ahi till the 
rising Mughd (Regvlua) was the period of drought called 
in thb Rg-Veda, 

Again Indra had two other names Satakratu and Valabhit. 
The first of these names means very probably that the phenomena 
of the bursting of the Indian monsoons and of the first visibility 
of the Maghas were established as synchronous in the course 
of observations extending over many (literally a hundred) years. 
Hence Indra, the god of summer solstice got the name Satakratu 
(the performer of a hundred sacrifices). Again the demon Vala 
meant perhaps black clouds and his cave also existed in the 
clouds and when Indra opened the cave of Vala and rescued 
the cattle (#t, and 9pt also means water), Indra really clove the 
olouds and let the waters from them free to fall on the earth. 
So if Indra was Valabhit he was none other than the shedder 
of rain {Rg-Veda, I, 11, 6). 

One thing more that strikes us in this connection is that the 
so-called horse of Indra was most probably the constellation 
ieo, which is ordinarily likened to a lion. It may be likened 
to a horse as well, as in the following diagram:— 


Leonis or Indra's Horse 



stare e, n, Leonis forming the head of Indra’s horse, the 
line joining y and 8 Leonis the back, a and $ Leonis the two 
1®^»‘ P Leonis the end of the tail. Indra in his car took his 
seat a little behind Leonis. 

As I have said before, in my previous paper on *Madhu- 
Vidya’ I have established that when the first visibility of the 
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Advins in the east was the signal for the advent of spring, the 
time was about 4000 B.C. These two papers show that about 
4000 B.C. the Vedic Hindus recognized the coming of the Indian 
apring and of the rains, by the heliacal risings of a Arietis and 
a Leonid respectively. 

This practice is similar to that of the ancient Egyptians, 
of reckoning the year by the heliacal rising of a Canis Majoris 
Sirius. In Homer’s Iliad, we find in Bk. V that this star 
Sirius is called ‘ the summer star which shines very brightly’, 
at least thus the translator interprets it. Again in Iliad, Bk. 
XXII, is mentioned a ‘star which rises in autumn’ which 
people call the ‘dog of Orion \ It seems that the same star 
Sirius was both the summer star and the autumn star in Homer’s 
time. In such a case very probably the first visibility of the 
star at dawn showed the beginning of summer in Greece and 
the position of the same star higher up at dawn, the beginning 
of autumn. We hope to deal with these Homeric references 
in a subsequent paper. 

It now appears t^at the practice of recognizing the seasons 
by the heliacal risings'^of some or other of the bright stars was 
followed by all ancient nations. 
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KaSinatha Bhatt^ and his Works. 

By Chintaharan Chakravabti. 

A fairly large number of small treatises—principally on 
Parana or Tantra topics—ascribed to one Ka.4inatha Bhatta 
Bhada alicLS 6ivanandanatha i are available in manuscript 
in different parts of Northern India. Very few of these works 
have been brought to the notice of scholars either through 
publication or through descriptive notes. Little again is known 
about the author. As a matter of fact, it was not an easy task 
to analyse the contents of these works and assess their importance^ 
as the MSS. were scattered in different places, some of which 
were scarcely accessible. Fortunately the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal possesses a large number of MSS. of the works of 
Ka^Inatha, which include a number of works not known from 
any other source. An attempt is made in the following pages 
to give an account of these works as well as of the author, so* 
far as could be gathered from a survey of them, mainly on the 
basis of the numerous manuscripts of Ka^inatha's little-known 
works, belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

It is gathered from the introductory verses and colophons 
of his various works that Ka^inatha was the son of Jayarama 
Bhattft and Varanasi, and grandson of 6ivarama.2 Both his 
father 3 and maternal grand-father,^ Ananta, who appears to 
have been his preceptor, were learned men, to whom he was 
indebted for much of the information he put together in the 
works compiled by him. On several occasions he refers to the 
Tattvabodha, a work by Ananta,^ while a compilation by him is 
mentioned in the RarnapujatarangiT^^l, We have it on the 


1 This name is mentioned in the colophon of the commentary on the 
Jfidndrnava Tantra and in the Catalogua Catalogorum, It occurs as 
Visvanatha in the colophons of the Yogasiddhantamafijari and the 
S'rlvidydmantradlpikd as found in the MSS. of the works in the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

3 This name is given as Sisyarama in Ulwar Extr. 662. 

* •mmt’wrfti i 

t ilantraeandrika, RA8B'Manuscript, Fol. 71B, 70A. 
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authority of Brahmananda who refuted the views expressed by 
Ka§Inatha in one of his works that he hailed from Benares.^ 

He was a worshipper of 6iva and ^akti and followed what is 
ealled the dak^iv^ra (dak§imcdrdmi8drl) or the more innocent 
form of worship of Sakti, which form he claims to have established 
on a firm footing (dak^indcdrarmtapravartaka). He introduces 
himself as a worshipper of Dak^inamurti (Siva) in the beginning 
of many of his works, which commence with an introductory 
verse, the first half of which is identical in every case.2 His 
father is also referred to in the colophons of his works as a devotee 
of Siva {^ivahhakta or Paramaiivahhakta) . But he was particularly 
in favour of Dak^inacara which he is stated to have reinstated 
apparently at a time when Vamacara with its revolting practices 
appears to have been the order of the day. He took pains to 
refute the views of the followers of the Vamacar^ in his Fdmd- 
•cdranuitakhaijdana and set forth the rites and practices of dak§ind» 
cdra in works like the Daksiimcdradlpikd and the Dak^ir^Mcdra- 
tarUrardjatikd, 

His scholarship which is testified to by his literary remains 
is indicated by a number of epithets found in the colophons of 
one or other of his many works. Thus he refers to himself as 
MarUrasdstraprami^a (well-versed in Tantra literature), J^rutu 
smrtimatapramdxjMpdrdvdrapdrli^ia (expert in 6ruti and Smpti) 
and 8arvata7Ura/d^k§indcd (expert in all Tantras 

especially those pertaining to Daksinacara). 

Though Ka^inS-tha has fortunately given some account of 
himself and of his family it is a matter of regret that no clear 
indication is available to help us in definitely ascertaining the 
time when he flourished. It would however appear that he 
belonged to a comparatively modem period, 17th-18th century; 
for, no manuscript of his numerous works is known to be old. 
Most of the manuscripts of his works belonging to the Society 
are of the 19th or even of the present century. Quite a good 
number of these manuscripts are stated to have been copied 
in 1961 or 1962 v.s. (1906-6 a.d.) and belonged to one 
Balmukunda Malaviya of Benares. One manuscript—^the 
J^dmbhavdcdrakaumudl —was, however, copied in 1849 v.s. or 
1793 A.D. by one Sevaram of Benares. Another manuscript 
of one of his works belonging to the early 19th century and 
now deposited in the India Office Library is the &ivddvaitapra- 
kdiikd which was copied in 1868 v.s. (1802 a.d.). Manuscripts 


1 Mad. XII, 5720. N&gapura and Punyagrama mentioned in 
the colophons of SivamuktiprabodhinI, Sivadvaitaprak&^ika, T&rapiija- 
r^yana and Sastravyavastha may not unlikely have been places where 
manuscripts of these works were copied. 

.I 
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of the Amndyaprakdia and CahrasaniketacandrUcd belonging to 
the Society (the original owner of the latter being Balmukunda 
of the beginning of the present century) which would appear to 
have been copied by Ka6inatha himself, may only be copies of 
originals in the author’s own handwriting. 

An incomplete date, which may not unlikely be the date of 
K&dinatha, is found at the end of his commentary on the 
JndndriUMva Tantra. It is stated there that the commentary 
was written in the month of Alvina, on the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight in the Prabhava year of the sixty years cycle.i 
Though nothing can be said definitely in the absence of the 
mention of the Era, it is known that the year in question fell 
either in 1747, 1687 or 1627 a.d. And our author may not 
unreasonably be supposed to have composed the work in one 
of the above-mentioned years. 

The upper limit of the age of the author may be ascertained 
by his references to earlier works and authors in his books, e.g., 
Bhattoji Diksita (16th century) in his Tantrabhnsd, ^ydmdrahasya 
in the KdUhhaktirasdyarm, Pratdparudranihandha^ Xrsimha- 
prasada, Rupanarayana and Vi^varupacarya in the Cavdikd* 
rcanadlpikd and Rdmdrcanacandrikd in the Rdmapujdtarangipu 
Further, if he is the author of the Avatdrabhedaprakdsikd he 
must be later than the 16th century when the Radhavallabhi 
sect, referred to in it, was founded by Hitaharivam^a. 

He also appears to have been later than Amrtanandanatha 
and Mahidhara (16th century) authors of commentaries respec¬ 
tively on the Yoginlhrddya and the Mantramahodudhi, for though 
he does not refer to them by name, his commentaries on those 
works are based on and occasionally agree with those by the 
former two. 

A list of his works given below, arranged according to 
subjects treated of ,2 with brief descriptive notes and with an 
indication of the catalogues and works in which manuscripts 
thereof are noticed and of the libraries in which they are deposited,. 


wn ilw wnn n 

The readings in place of and for given 

4 Vi 

in Ii II. 826 appear to be wrong. 

* A chronological list could not bo attempted at the present stage, 
when little was known of the author and his works. The priority of some 
of the works, however, could be determined, from references made to 
them by the author himself in some of his subsequent productions. Thus 
he refers to the Sivabhaktiaudhdrv^ava in the S^ivaaiddhdtUamaiijan, 
Mantrardjaaam'uccaya and PuraScarax^cutlpikd in the Rdmeidrcanacandrikd, 
MarUracandrikd in the Dak^it^dcdrcUantrardjaflkd, S^drddd^ikikafikd in the 
Kdltbhaktimsdyana and the Puraicaranadlpikd in the Tdrdpujdr<Mdyana, 
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will give an idea of the wide field covered by him. The works 
are generally of the nature of compilations from Tantras and 
Puranas, while there are a number of exegetical treatises. Most 
of his works pertain to rituals connected with the worship 
of various deities. It will be noticed that, himself a Saiva-I§akta, 
he wrote on the cults of almost all the deities of the later Hindu 
Pantheon. A number of series (e.g., °Dlpika series, ®Candrika 
series, °Tarangini series and ®Ilasayana series) may be dis¬ 
tinguished among his works. The number of works of this 
author as referred to in the CatalogiLS Catalogorum is about 30, 
while the number mentioned in the following list, which takes 
note of the manuscripts of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal,i 
is about double.2 

It might be noted here that several works of Ka^inatha 
appear to have gained some amount of popularity, so that 
manuscripts of them are found in different parts of India with 
more than one version of some of the works (e.g., Mantramndrika, 
SivddvaitaprakdSikd), One of his works, the Durjanamukha^ 
capetikd, was translated into French by Burnouf.3 The views 
expressed in another, the Vamamramatakhavda were sought 
to be refuted by Brahmananda who hailed from the bank of the 
Godavari. These are indirect evidences of the value and 
importance of the works. 


Commentaries. 

Gudarthadar^a (L II. 826, RA8B). Commentary on the 
Jndridr'^ava Tantra, 

Cakrasamketacandrika (RASB). Commentary on a selected 
number of verses of the Yoginihfdaya, It agrees so 
closely with the commentary of Amrtananda that it 
almost looks like an abridgement of the latter. 

Trikutarahasyafika (NP VI. 56). This may be a commentary 
on the Trikutdrdhmya two MSS. of which have been 
described (L VII. 2266, HPS. I, 155). 

Bak^inacaratantrarajatlka (RASB). This commentary, which 
is also called Qvddrikddaria, is found to have incorporated 
portions from Lak^midhara’s commentary on the Saun- 
daryalaJian. 


1 Few other Manuscript Libraries seem to be as rich with regard to 
the works of K&Sinatha. ® 

* As a matter of fact, it is more than double, for three works mentioned 
in the Catcdogus Catalogorum had to be left out in the accompanying list 
^ authors different from Ka^Inatha Bhatta 

m ^ydmdsaparydvidhi and Saparydsdra was 

Kafilnatha Tarkalankara while the name of the author of the Mantravraditia 
IS given as Kailnatha Bhattacarya (L II. 747), ^ ^ 

« Le Bhdgavata PurdrjM —Preface, LXXXV. 
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Mantramahodadhitika (RASB, L IV. 1714, NW 222, NP III. 28). 
It occasionally agrees with the commentary Naukd by 
Mahidhara. 

Saradatilakatika (NW 224, NP III. 38; VI. 60). 

€andlmahatmyat!ka (NW 250). 

Padarthadar^ (L VIII. 2756). Commentary on Kavicandrodaya, 
a Ko6akavya by Kavicandra, who may be identical with 
the author of the same name, many of whose works are 
mentioned in Catalogua Cataldgurum (I. 87) and whose 
Cikitadratndvall (10. V. 2710) was completed in 1661 a.d. 

Karpurastavadipika (RASB). Commentary on a hymn to 
goddess Kali known as Karpuradisatva. 

Mahimnahstotratika (ASB VII. 5598). Commentary on a 
well-known hymn to ^iva. 


Compilations. 

I. General Works :— 

Agamotpattyadivaidika-tantrika-nirnaya (RASB). 

The work which is called Agamotpattinirvnya in one 
of the introductory verses concerns itself not only with 
a description of the origin of the Tantras and an enumera¬ 
tion of important Tantric texts, but incidentally gives 
an account of various Tantric rites, specially sacraments 
meant for a follower of the Tantras. It is presumably 
on account of the variety of the topics dealt with that 
the work is given in the colophon the long name noted 
above. 

Vaidika-tantrikadhikari-niniaya (RASB). 

The work shows how particular classes of Tantras are 
meant for particular classes of worshippers. Of the works 
and authors referred to mention may be made of 
Vidyaranya, Puru^arthaprabodha and Ananta, maternal 
grandfather of the fituthor. 

Amn3*yapraka4a (RASB). 

This contains mantras for the worship of various deities. 

Mantracandrika (Peters 6, p. 37, L. IV. 1709, RASB). 

The work deals with Tantric rites in general and gives 
the mantras for the worship of various deities. The 
manuscript described by R. L. Mitra seems to contain a 
different recension of the work, for it begins from the 
middle of the manuscript belonging to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and the one described by Peterson, and has 
a different introductory verse. 
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Mantrasiddhantamaiijari (BASB). 

The work which is divided into three sections gives in 
a general way the sense of Tantric mantras which are all 
supposed to refer to the Supreme Being, speaks of different 
types of initiation meant for different rites and followers 
of different sects and enumerates thirty-two kinds of 
shortcomings of human beings. 

Mantrasarasamuccaya (Oudh XX. 248). 

It is probably this work that is referred to as the 
Mardrarajasamuccaya in the Kdmesdrmnacandrilcd. 

Tantrabhu^a (RASB). 

The work seeks to establish the authority of the Tantras. 
Of the works and authors referred to mention may be 
made of Bhattoji Difejita, and 


Tantrasiddhantakaumudi (RASB). 

It deals in short with the philosophy of the Tantras. 
Of the works and authors referred to mention may be 
made of Mftyujit Bhaitdrahx^ Vijndnahhairava, BhiiTga* 
Sikhd, Vlrdvali, Kulayukti, LaksmlkaMldri^m, Tantra* 
sadbhdva, ^rlkd'^thlya^sarnhitd and Devlydmala, 

Avatarabhedapraka^ika (RASB). 

The work gives an account of some of the religious 
sects of the Hindus, describes the origin of various deities 
including a number of Mahavidyas and incarnations of 
Vi^nu and points out the characteristics of their worship. 
The title as well as the name of the author is given in a 
later hand on the reverse of Fol. 1 and also at the end of 
the work. 

Vamacaramatakhandana (RASB). 

The work, as the name implies, seeks to refute the views 
and practices of the followers of Vamacara or the 
apparently revolting form of worship of the Tantras. 
Brahmanandanatha wrote in reply his Vdmdcdra^ 
aiddhdntasamgraha which, inter alia, attempts to establish 
the doctrines of Vamacara. 

Kaulagajamardana (NW 220). 

It appears, from the name, to be a work similar to the 
one noticed above. 

Dakji^iftcaradipika (NP III. 64, RASBO). 

The work is complete in 8 chapters of which the first 
three, together with a portion of the fourth, are missing 
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in the Society’s MS. The portion found in this MS. deals 
with the details of the worship of Dak^inak&li. 

Kapalikamatavyavastha (Rgb 958, RASB). 

It begins by quoting from the Sdbaratantra a list of the 
Acaryas of the K3.pS.lika school and a mantra known as 
the mahdkdpdlikamantra. It then enumerates, from the 
Kdllidbara, the different types of {§abaratantras and the 
characteristic features of the worship described in them. 
It ends with an indication of persons for whom the 
Sahara—^the unvedic type of worship—is meant. 

6a.stravyavastha (RASB). 

It gives a brief account of the nature and contents of 
the various branches of Sanskrit learning. 

Yantracandrika (Ulwar 2299, Extr. 662). 

It seems that the work deals with the Yantras or 
symbolic diagrams of the Tantric form of worship. 

Pura3caranadipika (K 46). 

It would appear that the work deals with the details 
of the Tantric rite known as purascaravta. 

Yogasiddhantamahjari (RASB). 

It is an elementary treatise on yoga which speaks 
highly of 6aiva yoga. 

Durjanamukhacapetika (10 VI. 3367, ASB V. 4111). 

A tract showing that the DevlbMgavata is the real 
Bhdgavatapurdn^, It may be that this veiy work has 
been noticed in Stein 209 under the title Bhdgavata^ 
vyavasthd. 

Tristhalisetu (Stein 91, 306). 

It may be a work treating of the rites to be performed 
in places of pilgrimage. A work on the same subject 
and of the same name by Nara-yana is well-knowm. 

Kdrlanirnayadlpika (NP VI. 24). 

It seems to deal with the proper times for the 
performance of various religious rites. 

Tithidipika,. 

The work which seems to be of the same nature aa the 
one noticed above is referred to by Kane in his History 
of Dharma&datra (p. 685). 
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II. Ritualistic works relating to various deities :— 

1. ^iva: 

^ivasiddhantamafijari (RASB). 

It seeks to demonstrate the supremacy of Siva by 
quotations from various works, chiefly t]ie Puranas. It 
also describes the characteristics and functions of a 
worshipper of the deity. 

Saivasiddhantamandana (RASB). 

The topic dealt with is the same as that in the previous 
work. 

Sivabhaktisudharnava (RASBO). 

It is complete in three chapters of which the last two, 
describing the worship of the earthen symbol of Siva and 
the occasional worship of the deity, are preserved in the 
manuscript of the Society. 

Sivabhaktirasayana (RASB). 

The work is complete in five chapters of which the first 
two speak of the efficacy of the worship of 6iva, the third 
chapter describes the process of worship of the deity 
beginning with the morning rites of the worshipper. The 
last two chapters deal with the worship of the deity on 
particular occasions. 

Sambhavacarakaumudi (RASB). 

The work deals with the details of the worship of 
Siva. 

Sivamuktiprabodhinl (RASB). 

The main object of the book is to shew that salvation 
may be obtained only through the knowledge and worship 
of Siva who alone has the power to grant it. 

6ivadvaitapraka^ika (RASB, 10. IV. 2513). 

The work seeks to demonstrate, with the help of 
quotations from difierent works, that 6iva is the sole and 
supreme deity whose worship leads to salvation. It 
refers to the Vaidika form of worship of the deity as 
distinguished from the Tantric form. It is complete in 
three chapters. There is, however, no division of chapters 
in one of the two MSS. of the work belonging to the 
Society. The text in it also does not agree with that 
in the other, though the subject-matter in both is of the 
same nature. 
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idlyapuj&tarangi^I (Ulwar 2394, Extr. 671). 

It seems to deal with the details of the worship of 
Siva, beginning with the rites to be performed by the 
worshipper in the morning. 

Dak^inamurtikaustubha (RASB). 

The work, which is metrical and complete in 91 verses, 
covers the same field as the preceding work. 

Daki^in&murtidipika (RASB). 

The subject-matter of the present work is the same as 
that of the two previous works. 

Dak$inamurticandrika (Ulwar 2163, Extr. 628). 

This also seems to be a work of the same nature as the 
above three. 

Kame^arcanacandrika (RASB). 

The work, complete in three chapters, describes in 
detail the process of the worship of Kame^vara, an aspect 
of 6iva, and quotes from difiFerent authoritative texts 
extracts in support of the procedure prescribed. 

Vatukarcanadipika (NP VI. 50). 

It seems to deal with the worship of Vatuka, an aspect 
of 6iva. 

2. Rama: 

Ramapujatarangini (ASB III. 2882-3). 

It lays down the process of the worship of Rama 
beginning with the description of the morning rites to be 
performed by the worshipper. Two versions of the work 
are preserved in the two MSS. in the Society. 

3. Kf^na: 

Ky^napujatarangini (ASB III. 2874). 

It is a work of the same nature as the above, the only 
difference being that it relates to Kysna. 

4. GaneSa: 

Ganedarcanadlpika (ASB III. 2892). 

This work, which deals with the worship of Gane4a, is 
of the same nature as the above two. 

5. Kali: 

Kalibhaktiras&yana (RASB). 

The work in eight chapters deals with the details of 
the worship of Kali. 
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6. T&ra: 

Tarapujarasayana (RASB). 

The work describes the details of the worship of Tftrft 
beginning from the morning rites of the worshipper. 

7. Tripura: 

Tripurasundaryarcanakrama (RASB). 

This is a metrical work dealing with the details of the 
worship of Tripura. 

6rividyamantradipika (RSAB). 

This gives the esoteric meaning of a mantra of Srividvft 
and cites confirmatory evidence from various origin 
tantras. 

8. Candika: 

Candikarcanadipika (RASB, Ulwar 2125, Extr. 620). 

The work deals with the details of the Navaratri or 
the great autumnal festival in honour of the Mother 
goddess. It describes the procedure, quoting extracts 
from different texts in justification thereof. 

9. Gayatri: 

Gayatryarcanadipika (RASB). 

This describes the process of the workship of Gayatri 
beginning with the morning rites of the worshipper. 

Gayatripura^caranacandrika (Rgb 961). 

It appears to be clear from the title that the work deals 
with the details of the important Tantric ceremony 
called purascara'^ in connection with the worship of 
Gayatri. 

Vipranandatarangini (Saraswati Bhavan Studies, Vol. VII, 
pp. 190-1). 

This seems to speak of the unique importance of the 
gayatri mantra to a Brahmin. 

10. Ganga: 

Gangabhaktirasayana (RASB). 

It elaborates the greatness of the Ganges. 

11. Guru; 

Gurupujakrama (NW 254). 

It seems to describe the process of the worship of 
Guru or the religious preceptor, who is regarded as a 
deity. 
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List or Abbreviations used in the papbb. 

ASB—Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts belonging to the 
Qovemment Collections in the Asiatic Society of Bengal by H. P. 
Shastri. 

HPS—Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by H. P. Shastri. 

10— Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office 
lay Eggeling. 

K—Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in the Central Provinces. 
Edited by F. Kielhom. 

11— ^Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by B. L. Mitra. 

Mad—^Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Oriental 
Library, Madras. By Kuppuswami Shastri. 

NP—Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of North- 
Western Provinces. Parts I—X. Allahabad, 1877-86. 

NW—Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the 
North-West Provinces. Part I. Benares, 1874. 

Oudh—Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oudh. 

Peters—Report of operations in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Circle. By Peter Peterson. 

RASB—Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Government Collection). 

RASBO—Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Old Collection). 

Rgb—Report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1884-85, 1885-86, and 1886-87. By R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 

Stein—Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashiffir. 
By M. A. Stein. 

Ulwar—-Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of III war by Peter Peterson. 

Ulwar Extr—Extracts quoted in the Ulwar Catalogue. 




Jcumal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters. 


Volume /F, 1938. 
Article No. 20. 


Paramanandamatasaiiigraha—a hitherto -unknown 
work of the Parananda School. 

By Chintahaban Chakravabti. 

The only work so far known expounding the doctrines and 
practices of the little-known, unsectarian, Parananda school 
of Tantric worship, which puts a taboo on ritualistic details 
as also on animal sacrifice, which latter is an essential feature of 
Sakti-worship in general, appears to be the PdrarvaridcLSutra 
published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Volume LVI, Baroda, 
1931). The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses a frag¬ 
mentary manuscript ^ of another small work on the subject, 
called the Pararndnandamatasarngraha. 2 it gives a brief 
account of the school. While the printed text, which is diffuse 
and full of repetitions, is at times difficult to follow, the present 
work though of small extent, is clear and systematic. 

This is a metrical work, interspersed by a few prose lines 
containing about a hundred verses. ^ The portion of the work 
preserved in this manuscript gives a fair idea of the views of 
the school. The work is mainly in the form of an interlocution 
between 6iva and sages like Agastya, Narada and Va^i^tha, 
presumably to give it an old appearance. No opinion can 
possibly be expressed at the present stage with regard to the 
date of the work. 

It opens with benedictory verses, four and a half in number^ 
in which salutations are offered to deities like Gane^, Bhairava^ 


1 Substance, country-made paper. Size, inches. Folia» 

1-18 of which Fol. 6, 9, 11, 13, 15 and 16 are missing. Lines, 6 on a page. 
Extent in dlokas, 85. Character, modem Nagara. Appearance, fresh. 

The MS. does not contain any colophon and there is no reference to 
the name of the author or even of the work. The neune, Paramdnanda^ 
mataaarngraha, along with the name of the original owner of the manuscript^ 
Raghunath Malaviya of Benares, a number of MSS. belonging to whom 
are in the Society’s collection, is found on the obverse of Fol. 1, apparently 
written in a hand different from that of the copyist of the MS. 

* Works like the Paramdnandatantra or the PardnandapurdvM, at 
least the portions thereof preserved in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and the Madras Oriental Library, do not appear to have anything to do 
with this school. While the Pur&na describes legends coimerning the 
greatness of Siva, the Tantra deals with rites connected with SriyidyA. 

s Some of the verses, which cue apparently taken from earlier works, 
are also found in the printed text. The language in both works is occasion¬ 
ally almost identical. 
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iSakti, Vi^nu, Surya and Mahe^vara as also to various sages 
such as ParamSnanda, founder of the school, who is later on 
identified with 6 iva, Devananda, his disciple, Nityananda, 
his brother, Narada, Agastya, Vaii^tha and others who belong to 
three different orders of the school (VUaramra, Ydmamrd and 
Dalc§ir!i>dmra), 

The introductory portion that follows makes a passing 
reference to various schools of thought that gradually lead to 
the Supreme School of the Parananda. The next section enu¬ 
merates and defines the different categories of the school (e.g., 
Paramatman, Kvara and Jiva). A short description is given 
here of the Paramatmaloka or the region of the Supreme Being 
which is stated to be the final goal of all beings—earthly or 
divine. There is also a reference to the Sananda region whfere 
all are taken at the time of the periodical dissolution of the world. 
A description of the order of the creation of the universe follows. 
It is stated how the Supreme Being after creating the universe 
created Brahman and the other deities who in their turn and 
in obedience to orders of the former, created different worlds of 
their own. They had separate functions allocated to each of 
them by the Supreme Being. 

The rest of the work sets forth how different sages came to 
Paramananda Siva, and were initiated into different orders 
of the school. When Va 6 i 9 tha and others approached Parama¬ 
nanda, he pointed out the peculiarities of the school, e.g., absence 
of nydsa or ritualistic details and of himad or killing of moving 
and non-moving things. When a sacrifice is prescribed an 
inanimate object should be offered in place of an animate one. 
Thus an image made of cake should be sacrificed when a goat 
is mentioned. An exception is, however, made at the end of the 
work in the case of a king who is allowed to kill animals under 
certain conditions. When doubt was expressed by the sages 
with regard to the propriety of this prohibitory injunction, the 
sages were silenced by 6 iva saying that the statement of the 
preceptor should be followed without hesitation and regarded 
as nothing but true; for what be speaks is proper (yukta) and 
not ambiguous {yojya) or tinged by rancour (yojita). It is 
next indicated how Afferent objects may be classified according 
to the school into addisdnta (with beginning and end), anddy- 
ananta (without beginning or end), addyananta (with loginning 
but without end). Under the first classification comes the world, 
under the second fall paramatman, jIva, idvara, paramanandaloka 
and objects found there, whilst under the last category come 
divine bodies. Two types of karman or action are referred to: 
one, that which is to one’s credit {aancita)^ two, that which is 
operative {kriyamdi^/iha). Jivanmukti or living emancipation 
is said to take place when one meets with I^vara. 

The next topic dealt with is the importance and nature of 
initiation. A description of the process is, however, unfortu- 
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nately missing in the present manuscript. It is stated that 
Vadi^tha and other sages were duly initiated into the Dak^ina- 
marga or the Right-hand Order, and were instructed to follow, 
without any sectarian bias, all injunctions of iSruti, Smyti and 
Purana leaving aside nyasa and animal sacrifice. It is empha¬ 
sized that the system is not un-Vedic, for, only those who 
recognize the authority of the Vedas have a claim to join the 
school. 

Narada, Agastya and others came next and were, according 
to their wish, initiated into Vftmacara or Left-hand Order. In 
pointing out the characteristic features of the Order, two types 
of it are mentioned—the superior and the inferior. Of the 
five M’s— Madya (wine), Mdmsa (meat), Matsya (fish), Mudrd 
(parched or fried grain) and Maithuna (copulation)—only fish and 
meat are prohibited in the former as these seem to have been re¬ 
garded as more objectionable than the rest. Those who are 
taken into the order are given names ending in ndtha. 

Then came two sages Deva and Devadeva by name who 
were initiated into the Uttara or Superior Order. Begging and 
serving people for money is condemned for persons entering 
the order. They can, however, accept things even from those who 
perpetrate evil if they are offered without asking. The names 
given to people of this order end in dnanda. 

Kings following this school are allowed to take part in war, 
kill ferocious wild boasts giving trouble to people engaged in 
religious rites in hermitages, and offer them before the goddess 
Kali. In fact the king by doing all these things gains religious 
merit. 

The incomplete text of the Paramdnandamaimamgraha, 
a running summary of the contents of which has already been 
given above, is published below on the basis of the only MS. 
belonging to the Society. Inspite of all imperfections due to its 
fragmentary character and irremediable corruptions ^ introduced 
by the ignorant copyist, it will be found to serve the purpose 
of a useful introduction to the study of the Parananda school 
as a helpful aid to the study of the larger and more informative 
Pdrdnandasutra, ample reference to relevant portions of which 
has been given in the footnotes with a view to facilitating com¬ 
parative study. It should be noticed that little that does not 
occur in the printed text is met with in the present work, save 
and except that it refers, in one of the introductory verses, 
to a brother of Paramananda, who himself seems to have 
further on been identified with 6iva. 


^ Spelling mistakes and other apparent inaccuracies have, however, 
been silently corrected in the following pages. 
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^^nimnssRiftOr ’itt! 9jf^ i 

«wtg^nf«r nif%«iiTsrf wnf^ g \ g 
w iTeWT^af??; g g 

-9 *9 g 1 ^ g 

?i^iTfir TOW^t BTqrsqr^ inram» g 
W’ik*t[ 2B]% -nif^ ^ g 8 g 


iT^:»rraTT g \ g 

f^Rsg! *9 I 

t^TJDt ^iTRiPrt firemgqTPsrff: g ^ g 

iiJE?TniT9?8»r9^ I 


1 P(&rananda) S(utra), p. 1, Sutra 19, p. 2, Sutras, 20-31. 
a PS. 22-3, 5-39. 
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I 

^ JHwr ^ ^irai^ is^n I ^ R 

[3A]gwn9 i 

^ VIMltlfftPH'tll ^f*l^ i lj|fJi< ^t n 8 H 


Tftr 



wfil »l<|iW«lHdfMis I 


■5ti«i^l*j !!i^«n<t ^eif ^^n?T^f?T3nT?T I 

»T»raT ^ R i R 

TinT ^5^5 ■pffl |i|5j; ff ^nhrs i 

f^^re’TfJhfl' cmftw ^3 t: r ■s h 

[3B]Tf^ I 



«iT7i% T^nT^ wnpr*r^ H t r 

%»r r \o r 


1 FS. 23-4, 42-92. 

* PS. 2l5. 22-4, 1. 6, 14-18. 
< PS. 26. 26-7. 
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BengjTw ?|T5 g ^*hwprsg«ftH?nRr i \\ g 
^ ^r«IT en|> ^ ?Rii g g 

[4A]f^i^ w( ftt^ ^ tr^i?wT »inp?t^s I 

3g?iPT% ^imi g g 

vinPB^ TOT TTgr^ i 

g ^xg wm sirrawnr^ g \8 g 

^ ?TTOT f^5igwTT[ I 

«ni<^»«ic(4i\)(lHJ1MlP*<*tl® g 

S4 

f^WT XTQi i \ii^g 

qii^hmig ^rgrr^g ^rr^fiT ^ttc w i 
wt# f^>RV ?Tt TO’xnitf^ f ?Er»?_ g g 

xjt’jnrnTTO i 

TOig g g 

T:Twg Tng[4B]^ ^ ^rwig 'ifprra:^ i 
^%g “n g g 

wgTf«[»^ fr ^fM«iiiiig ^ xigs I 

?rqT ftnjs g g 

Ti% wargit ?(iT% u?i^ngjivrni% i 

ir5?t^ ^ ^ ^9iT wt«in^ ^’TOs g g® g 


I PS. 26. 38, 40. 
a PS. 27. 63-4, 74-77. 
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ar nnt ?nwT JTTft?TT» i 

^ ^ 31% 3135^ 3T%^rT5 t B 

#s ll3?!P^s WT I 

*IlWRt(3?I ?fNiTt ... ||;^^|i 


[6A]3n!I gfwr»T^f»fl I 



^ ^P»ssn4iis 3PI gRTf3j% i 

^mr55 i i 

i;3rT%5r 3nT% gf^^rmri i 

^ 5Qr?ft ST 'ft 3J1W ^ ® B I 

?nfh[^3r! %3f ftw i 


f^ ^nr 1 

'ifcnCT THTT ■!%# 3T^ »[T^^ 3r«n|_ B B 
WRff ^ ^ -n B 

[6B]3T5ii ^3DT «<*rfin*RraR%^ B \b b 
sr ?nT cT^t «r i 

fti% ^irenwjr B ^i-B 

xi g wiRff ^ vfi.«Rsa%' i 

grlPw irnnff grwffjfs i 

3f •rrfir 3TTHi% t\^n 

3nTT[7A] ^ 5 fi(ni% 1 

3?^ 3% 3% 3 TTf%r»^ B ^ 3 = B 


1 P8. 26. 37. 

* PS. fll. 21-26. 

8 These lines (32b, 41b, 42a) are found also in PS. 8. 74-6. 
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Twurr i 

^ vrJIHT^ Pi SRf |3t IH * 

I 

st1F*T^ vW^TfiT I 

ff^ fk<jN ’T TT**IP •#8\» 

«5f ^rnsnft^ « 8^ I 

^ ffRTT^ ^tf^Ts?W?i[f»T^ ?] «nr?J I 

^[SAj^pw: 11^ ?m II8^ II 

i ^igi^iniini n Ct\ Tfin ^ wf^ 1 88 g 

^ r^SRR ^Eff^ tTfiWTO^ I 

N» 

^sm »raf^ i5»r5C3R^ g 88,g 

N* VJ 

[8B]gm xffs^ pf w5f ^r?h% ^ i 


ftR I 



n ^Nprr Wr g g 

^ gO i SiSM TT^ ’fNrarr i 

XX fhtrraj g a® g 


1 PS. 28. 96-100, 6-8; 20. 14. 
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• • • • • • 




I 


^ ^?TT*’ II yi® 1 ^ 

w aRsqr i 

44 *ntfl II 

f*rlT^ fhgt % W?f n y#. o 

^«iim fypgT[IOB]*n ^».^'^a i^ ^ i 

^r«yflrciu<i«nflii*i li^tcT b <o b 

sura ^sfuau ijuif4 sura f i 

fNnn sraf^rajuTu sju^r^iiira^ # * <<.« 
wstsujrauTtTnif^ut»T^T*ra i 

sf«[^ sTy?5R^ ^ ftNsnf^ B B 

wsra[»i% urt sr fruf^ fPR I 

^<u»fil#n%u TpftfsuT^ B B 


un«t JWT WUflU 



• I Tfir I 


[ siKs^rf^ft^jrfuTOn^] 

'srraTRiT tBu^iyiu yr<ni|<»ir«4«i b B 
siwu 5 WTTftis^ urarnrt uftsmnit i 
uu^s^ ^rara ra ^ fttu* B <<. B 


^ This and the following verse are found also in PS. 13. 89-90. 

* Four lines beginning from the present one are also found in PS. 
8. 79-80. > 

« PS. 91. 27. 
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gf>f^^Ereter« M35W^[12B]'«I II -So I 

wurm^ i * 


JHJWs I 'sr, n 

?rg ttW ’ft ?ni0 ^ «r«iT n •a^ II 

t i^tf4a it ?njnT« i 


. 

.[ 14 A]?rfiT «riDf*it I 

%Hpg wjm ’mrTf*r fk^ fti?! i 
Tjpim<*i ^ ^ TZTT’j; n n 

— ■ „ -.... —t , < , , , .,, , 



^ ’5T€4*t I 

^5^! [l4B]Tn^ ^ ^ I ^ n 


I 

^tnr[»iit fhrat ?rHi^i[T5^ ^r^rf^r i 
?raw>*it ^ ?nlf g n « 

»rg^» 4 t ^ I 

« l' 4 ( r ^ <( [^ >}i ITTBST^rfiT gs^!niwfiir: n ^ a ® 
wnr*^g«. 


1 PS. 13. 6. 

* This line as also the line that follows the next line are found as one 
verse in PS. 13. 06. 

» PS. 13. 8. 4 PS. 91. 29. 

® PS. (19. 39‘40), where also the verse occurs, reads •IfTTi^i in the 
third foot. 

« PS. 20. 78. 
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[17A] 1 JRgg^if4 ^ 

5er|^ «fTf^ WT^ q fi: qTg l»<4 T I 

^ ied^<^4t t <ivi^ t^ f*iq ii r4rw I 
q*NRTqTS rim II 

WRTq% ftqCldld [^] ’qiSf-tw I 
^ ^ ssq^^! ^[17B]?:T?[qf?:]qPST^ I 
?i%q q?:?:T? qqr sniJ^ n 

qrqisn<Tg4 ri Jqmpm i 

4< g J4» g q Tnr« n 

qrfq «n?iT ^trtwf qr Jngwtfq qi i ^ 
qrqigit *nw wH i 

^ q?5Trq qq?^ qrqr qpsrtr qviN wt ct i 

[ 18 A]i:^ qigtiT^q ^mqqqfqjroi ii ® 

qpnreitqqqqiiSq q^ fwq ^sfr qjTqx^^ ’q^qi^q 
qi^T I ?TT^ fn^ni qfraa^ qfwqiqfqftrqr f^xqr qfw ^rfrq^^ 
qri^ qr 1 d 9 iT%q ^^5 *zv i qf%«- 

5[18B]qiTqT»qt ftiqs qfH I ^7iqK*N^>rqf^ 1 

twjnt qqtf«^ q^t q^r-1 

sii»^ qi??Nw ^qHF«8 qw: h 

qqrqsqjRRHBS qj qt^ ijqwTf^qs i 
g BRa Trnqr qtg ii 

ar^q '^hiat JTTiqsr^ li 

1 The remaining portion of the work appears to have formed part of 
the Sudar6ana-Vai$i(^tlia legend (PS. 92. 31-32) which relates how King 
Sudardana was permitted to take active part in battles. 

* This and the following line occur in prose form in PS. p. 98, 
lines 10-12. 

® This verse is quoted in PS. p. 99, lines 25-6. 






The Jesuits at Agra in 1635-37. 

Edited and translated 
By THE Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 

Father Jos. de Castro, S.J., Mirza Zu-1 Qamain’s chaplain, 
wrote ‘from Mogol’ on August 8, 1632, to Fr. Jos. Baudo, S.J., 
Turin, that he had been with the Mirza the last three years. The 
Mirza had all that time been Governor of some Provinces of 
Bengala. The town is nowhere mentioned; but, it wets 200 or 
250 miles from Agra, and 300 from Hugh. I have sometimes 
thought it was Patna; perhaps, it was Jaunpur. Fr. de Castro 
added a post-script from Agra, on November 24, 1632, stating 
that he had arrived 8 days before, with the Mirza, after a 2 
months’ journey. 

On November 24, 1632, Fr. de Castro writes from Agra to 
the Greneral of the Society that he had arrived from Bengala 
8 days before. The King had recalled the Mirza. (Let us 
remember that in June 1632 the Muhammadans ha<l invested 
Hugh, and that the siege lasted till the end of November. These 
events may have had something to do with the Mirza’s recall.) 
The Mirza was received with much honour by the King, and the 
Fathers hoped he would soon get another good commission. 
(The events then taking place in Bengal had had some effect 
on the Agra Mission already. The King had shown himself 
hostile to the Christians from the beginning of his reign, and it 
was feared that worse days were in store for them.) 

Fr. de Castro wrote on February, 6, 1633, from Agra that 
the bell of their Church had been removed on the day of the 
Epiphany, January 6, 1633; 4 piyadas had been posted in the 
house to watch over them day and night, and the Fathers were 
forbidden to make any converts. The Mirza had shown himself 
very firm in certain demands of the King touching his faith. 
The news had reached them that Hugli had been destroyed. 

On October 6, 1633, Fr. F. Corsi, S.J., wrote to the General 
of the Society from Agra. They had been a whole year subject to 
persecution. In September 1632, the Mirza’s step-mother and 
his two half-brothers had been seized, their property had been 
taken, and the two half-brothers had of their own accord become 
Muhammadans, hoping that would save them. Then the Mirza 
was recalled from ^ngala, and Shah Jahan wanted to make a 
Muhammadan of him too, or seize his treasures. He began. 


EditorM Note: This paper was received in 1930 but for various 
reasons it remained unattended before the death of the author. It 
is now published in its original form, and Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the 
Philological Secretary, has revised the proofs.—B. O, 
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however, by vexing the Fathers. On the Epiphany of 1633- 
their house was invested by armed soldiery, and the three bells 
were removed from the steeple. Even one of their great friends^ 
a former pupil of theirs, turned against the Fathers. Fr. Corsi, 
going to his house on February 18, was severely ill-treated. On 
February 23, the Fathers were suddenly ordered to leave their 
house, were kept four days prisoners, and, on being allowed to 
go home, they found everything in such disorder that they 
spent eight days in fitting up the house. On March 6, a Sunday, 
they said Mass again, but the Judge came that day, sat down, 
called the Mirza, and began tormenting several persons to know 
where his treasures were. Fr. Jos. de Castro received on three 
separate occasions 50 lashes. After the 4th or 5th blow hc^had 
fallen to the ground. That night the Mirza was taken to the 
palace, and the next day the four Fathei*s were taken to prison, 
where they remained till March (?) 13. They were released 
with the Mirza, when the latter promised to pay the sum they 
wanted: 400,000 scudi. By and by, they wanted more, and both 
the Mirza’s and the Fathers’ house was searched, the floor being 
dug up. Nothing was found, and the police left the Fathers 
alone that night. The Mirza had already paid three lakhs of 
scudi, but had to pay still one lakh. From a rich man he was 
now reduced to poverty, but the Fathers hoped the King would 
reinstate him. 

On October 8, 1633, Fr. Jos. de Castro wrote to Fr. Nuno 
Mascarenhas, S.J., Assistant of Portugal in Rome, that the 
Mirza had had to pay 8 lakhs of rupees or about 400,000 cruzados. 
To help him as much as they could, they had given back to him 
the golden chalice which he had presented to the Church. 

I cannot say exactly when the Mirza was liberated from 
prison. He assisted at the burial of Fr. Matthew de Payva, 
who died at Agra on November 2, 1633. 

« ♦ « 

{Fol. Ir.) {Fol Ir.) 

Goa 46.1 

636 ^ Agra.2 
Jos. de Castro.8 

Breve Narratione delle cose Brief NarrcUive of what ha^^ 
occorse nel Coll, o di Agra pened in the College of Agra,, 
della Mission di Mogor del in the Mission of Mogor, in 
1635.4 1035 ^ 

Notes by an archivist. The letters here published belong 
to the Society of Jesus in Europe. 

^ There is no paragraphing in ^he letter. We divide the text 
into paragraphs. 
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L’Anno passato il R6 del 
gran Mogor press dopo un lungo 
assedio Vgiilino citta nel Begno 
di Bengalla, e la distrusse 
afifatto, e condusse in questa 
citta capo del suo Regno quasi 

^ homini prigioni, tutti carichi 

di ferri. 

Di questi molti, subito che 
potero, cominciorno k uenire 
k casa nostra, e frequontare 
la nostra chiesa, come se si 
trouassero nel mezzo del Euro- 
pa ; e perd tuttoche non haues- 
sero acquistata la libert^t, ad 
ogni modo per Tallegrezza, che 
sentiuano ne loro animi per 
poter riceuere i SS.i Sacra¬ 
ment!, si marauigliauano come 
se fossero mutati in altri 
homini: poiche molti ristorati 
con questo cibo delle anime, 
si animauano a sopportar le 
fatiche, che gl’ imponeuano i 
Padroni; altri si riempiuano di 
noua gratia, e consolatione per 
perseuerare constant!, e ferrai 
nella fede una uolta abbrac- 
ciata. Percio quelli, che d 
per debollezza d per paura 
d’ torment! erano caduti, di 
nouo risorgeuano; li dubbiosi, 
e uacillanti pigliauano nouo 
animo; li constant!, e fermi 
diuentauano sempre mai uia 


Last year, after a long siege, 
the King of the great Mogor 
took the city of Ugulino,i in 
the Kingdom of Bengalla, de¬ 
stroyed it entirely, and brought 
as prisoners to this city, the 
capital of his Kingdom, about 
4,000 people, all of them laden 
with chains.® 

Many of these, as soon as 
they could, began to come to 
our house and to frequent our 
church, just as if they had 
been in the centre of Europe; ® 
and, though they had not 
recovered their liberty, still 
the inward joy they felt at 
being able to receive the 
Holy Sacraments, made them 
wonder, as if they had been 
changed into other men. In¬ 
deed, re-invigorated by that 
spiritual nutriment, many 
braced themselves up to bear 
the troubles inflicted on them 
by their Masters; others were 
filled with new grace and 
consolation to continue firm 
and constant in the faith 
they had once embraced.^ 
Consequently, those whom their 
weakness or the fear of tor¬ 
ments had caused to fall, 
rose again; the irresolute and 
wavering gathered new 
courage; the staunch and firm 


The letter, not being addressed to ‘his Paternity*, but to ‘his 
Reverence *, the addressee is not the General of the Society of Jesus. 
The letter is not an autograph. Certain spellings make us think that 
the Italian text is a translation, perhaps from the Spanish. 


1 The original probably bore ‘Vgulim’, a spelling then common 
for Hugh. 

2 Fr, de Castro’s date is at fault. The siege of Hugli had lasted 
from the end of June to the end of September 1632, and the 4,000 prisoners 
from Hugli had arrived at Agra in July 1633. (Ch JA8B,t 1910, p. 631.) 

* They suspected no danger. 

^ The words ‘the faith they had once embraced* seem to refer only 
to the native converts. 
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piu ualorosi; finalm.te tutti 
tanto homini, quanto donne 
ricorrendo a questa nostra 
chiesa, come a certiss.o refugio, 
hauendo piu fiate prouato esser 
Tunico alleggerimento delle 
anime loro. Si uedeuano bene 
spesso, e non senza una certa 
tenerezza, e gusto interno quei 
pouerelli laceri per tutto il 
corpo, e per la longhezza del 
uiaggio squallidi uenirsene d^t 
noi k piedi scalsi, acci6 potes- 
sero 6 trauarsi present! al 
S. to Sacrificio della messa, 
6 riceuere li santi sacramenti: 
alcuni di nascosto, e senza 
saputa d’ Padroni; altri aperta- 
mente, e tra quest! molti 
homini, e donne nobili, che 
non auuezze ^ simili fatiche, 
na k caminare k piedi, ma ad 
esser portate sopra le spalle d* 
schiaui; hora k piedi nudi, 
como hd ditto, e spesso con 
pioggia, e per strade fangose, 
le Dominiche, e giorni di festa, 
et alle uolte anche, e non di 
raro fra la settimana, potendo 
uenir d^i noi liberam.te, lo 
riputauano sommo beneficio, 
parendoli la nostra chiesa un 
ritratto del Paradiso, mercfe 
ch* era si bene adoma di uarie 
figure, et imagini d’ santi, che 
pareua non si potesse dessiderar 
(FoL Iv) cosa piu bella. 


In questa ogni giorno di festa 
dopo il S.o Sacrificio della 
messa la matina si predicaua, 
ouero con qualche esortatione, 
seoondo che il tempo richiedeua 
si suppliua; dop6 il mezzo 


grew each time stronger; in 
fine, all of them, men and 
women, fiocked to this our 
church as to a very safe refuge, 
having repeatedly experienced 
that it was the only solace 
to their souls. Very often 
we could see, and not without 
a certain emotion and heart¬ 
felt consolation, these poor 
wretches, their bodies all tom, 
and filthy from the length of 
the road, come to us barrfoot, 
that they, might either be 
present at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, or receive the 
Holy Sacraments. Some came 
in secret and without the know¬ 
ledge of their masters; others 
openly, and among these were 
many men and women of 
noble rank, not accustomed 
to such toils, or to walking 
on foot, but rather to being 
carried (the women) on the 
shoulders of slaves. On Sun¬ 
days and feastdays, and 
sometimes too, and not unfre- 
quently, on weekdays, since 
we allowed them to come 
freely, they would come bare¬ 
footed, as I have said, and 
often through the rain and 
the muddy streets. It was 
to them the greatest of all 
blessings. Our church ap¬ 
peared to them like a picture 
of Paradise. It was so well 
adorned with all kinds of 
statues and pictures of the 
Saints that, it seemed, nothing 
prettier could be looked for 
{Fol Iv). 

Every feastday, in the morn¬ 
ing, after the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, we preached to 
them in that church, or ad¬ 
dressed to them, instead, some 
exhortation, according as the 
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giorno s’ instruiuano i fanci- 
uUi nella doctrina x’piana, e 
nelle cose appartenenti alia 
nostra santa fede, e uerso la 
sera poi con gran diuotione, e 
concorso di gente si cantauano 
le litanie di n’ra Sig.ra con 
lequali sante occupationi 
appena inuer6 si puol credere 
quanto profitto tutti habbiano 
fatto. In sul principio di q.te 
cose dubitando noi, che non 
ci occorresse quello, che poi 
auuenne, cominciammo fare 
le nostre fontioni senza stre- 
pito, e molto cautam.te, e 
questo 5. fine solam.te di non 
dare occasione ai Mahumettani 
d’eccitar contro di noi qualche 
tragedia. Onde noi stessi alle 
uolte uietaiiamo alii x’piani la 
frequenza della chiesa; il che 
non si faceua senza grandiss.o 
sentimento, e cordoglio del ani- 
mo, non uolendosi dar k credere 
il pericolo, che ci sourastaua, e 
che molte fiate tanto in publico, 
quanto in priuato gli haueuamo 
predetto. Ma non furno mai 
bastanti tutte queste arti It 
ritenerli dalla frequenza della 
chiesa; anzi che molti ottenuta 
in scritto la licenza d® loro 
Padroni, piu spesso, che mai 
frequentauano i sudetti santi 
esercitij; altri ueniuano dall’ 
istessi Padroni spontaneamente 
spinti; anzi che alcuni altri 
degl’ istessi Mahumetani, che 
erano personaggi principali, 
uinti dalla fortezza, e constanza 
nel patire d® x’piani schiaui, di 
lor spontanea uoluntit gli dau- 
ano animo, dicendo, seguitate 
se uolete ad andare alii uostri 
P’ri, et It frequentar la chiesa: 
ne noi dalla parta nostra 


occasion required; in the after¬ 
noon, we taught the children 
the Christian Doctrine,^ and 
what pertains to our Holy 
Faith; then, towards the even¬ 
ing, amidst great devotion and 
concourse of people, the Lita¬ 
nies of our Lady were sung. 
It is scarcely possible, indeed, 
to believe how much profit all 
derived from these holy exer¬ 
cises. In the beginning, as 
we suspected that what hap¬ 
pened subsequently would 
come to pass, we performed 
our functions without any 
noise, and very cautiously: 
this, simply to avoid giving 
to the Mahumettanfe an occa¬ 
sion of bringing upon us some 
tragedy. Hence, we sometimes 
forbade the Christians to come 
to the church; but this could 
not be done without incurring 
much ill-feeling and complaint. 
They would not believe the 
danger which lay concealed, 
though we had often predicted 
it to them both in public 
and in private. But, all our 
pleading availed no longer to 
keep them from coming to the 
church; on the contrary, many 
obtained in writing the per¬ 
mission of their Master and 
more than ever frequented 
the said holy exorcises; others 
were sent by their very 
Masters, without any request; 
nay, some others among the 
Mahumettans, and of the high¬ 
est rank, overcome by the 
fortitude and firmness of their 
Christian slaves in the midst 
of their sufferings, encouraged 
them themselves, sajdng: ‘If 
you like, continue to go to 


1 The Catechism. 
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mancassimo in questo, poiche 
dk non pochi della prima 
nobility, per altro nostri amicis- 
simi, ottenemmo licenza perche 
li loro schiaui potessero uenire 
noi liberamente: II che 
fill cagione, che molti altri spon- 
taneamente facessero il 
medemo. Onde accorgendosi 
noi ben presto, che molti senza 
alcun timore, con licenza d’ 
loro Padroni frequentauano la 
nostra chiesa, stimolati dalla 
conscienzacominciammo k farci 
scrupolo quando che pin lunga- 
mente hauess imo lor prohibito 
r entrar nella chiesa, e uietatali 
la publica participatione d’ 
gacramonti, ancorche per altra 
parte stessimo sempre con 
timore, che di qii^ non ne 
nascesse qxialche incontro, 
come auuenne: ma il feruore d’ 
(Fol. 2r) schiaui x’piani era 
allhora cosi grande, che qual- 
unque impedimento si fusse 
X)08to per ritardare il loro 
ardore, si sarebbe ascritto piu 
tosto ad impiet^,, che k zelo, 
6 k prudenza x’piana. 


Caminando dunque le cose 
nostre tanto prospera, e feli- 
cem.te, il demonio inuidioso 
non potendo piu soffrire di 
ueder fiorire il culto diuino, 
e rhonor d’ suoi santi, fra il 
giaccio della Mahumettana 
impietdiS come che poco auanti 
hauesse fatto abbattere, e 
diroccare molte suntuose chiese 
d* X’piani nel porto di Vgula, 
et in Bengalla, si pose all’ 
impresa di uoler gettar k 


your Fathers and to frequent 
the Church 

Nor did we remain behind¬ 
hand in the matter. From 
not a few, belonging to the 
first nobility, who besides were 
very friendly to us, we obtained 
leave for their slaves to come 
to us freely, and this led many 
other masters to allow the 
same unasked. As we re¬ 
marked very soon that many 
relied on the permission of 
their masters to frequent our 
church without the slightest 
fear, we began to feel scruples 
and disquiet of heart that 
we should so long have for¬ 
bidden them to come to our 
church and join in the public 
participation of the Sacra¬ 
ments; yet, on the other hand, 
we were always afraid that it 
would bring us into trouble, 
as was the case. But, the 
fervour of {FoL 2r) the Chris¬ 
tian slaves was then so great 
that, whatever obstacle we 
might have thrown into their 
way to check their ardour, 
it would have been considered 
impiety rather than zeal or 
Christian prudence. 

We were getting on smoothly 
and happily, when the devil, 
jealous at seeing the worship 
of God and of His Saints 
flourish in spite of the icy 
blasts of Mahumettan impiety, 
came to mar our happiness. 
Not long before, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in ruining and destroy¬ 
ing many sumptuous Christian 
churches in the harbour of 
Ugulai and in Bengalla. He 
resolved to cast down our 


1 Read: Ugulim. The spelling shows that the Italian text is not the 
original. 
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terra ancor questa nostra per 
mezzo d* maestri del infamo 
eetta, il che gli auueime fatto; 

poiche il giorno di S. Silve- 
stro Papa stando il P're nostro 
air altare dicendo la messa 
alia presenza di tutti li altri 
X’piani, in nn subito li ministri 
Regij comparirono per ordine 
del Gouematore, cosi com- 
mandato dal Rd, et entrati in 
chiesa con gran impeto, poste 
le guardie, alle porte, accio 
niuno potesse d’ indi uscire, si 
accostarono prima d’ ogni altro 
al P’re, e ritrattolo con gran 
uiolenza dal altare, cosi uestito 
oome egli era delle uesti 
sacerdotali, lo legarono stret- 
tamnte con la stola, e V istesso 
fccero poscia di me, e di tutti 
li altri X’piani; Dopo si riuol- 
tomo al altare, e preso con 
sacrileghe mani il sacro calico, 
sparsero sopra il tapeto del 
altare il pretioso sangue del 
Saluatore; e questo, perche il 
sacerdote soprapreso improui- 
sam.te non haueua potato con- 
sumare altro che Thostia: Noi 
dunque tutti, fatta una lunga 
fila fummo cosi ligati per le 
strade, e piazze condotti al 
tribunal del Prefetto, portando 
molti X’piani ancorche ligati 
uarie imagini d’ Santi. In 
questa comitiua d’ prigioni u’ 
erano d’ ogni sorte di natione 
di Europa, Portoghesi, Vene- 
ziani, Italiani, Francesi, e non 
pochi Armeni, auuenga che le 
empij soldati non hebbero ri- 
guardo ad et&, e conditione di 
uenina persona, gridando con- 


church too. With the help 
of the doctors of the infamous 
sect (of Mahumet), he succeeded 
only too well. 

On the day of St. Silvester, 
Pope,^ our Father stood at 
the altar,2 saying Mass in 
the presence of aU the other 
Christians, when suddenly the 
King’s officers, sent by the 
Governor, who himself had 
received orders from the King, 
appeared in our midst. They 
rushed into the church with 
great noise, and, placing guards 
at the doors, to prevent anyone 
from escaping, they went 
straight to the Father, pulled 
him violently from the altar, 
vested as he was in his priestly 
vestments, and bound him 
tight with his stole. Next, 
they did the same with me and 
the other Christians. Then 
they returned to the altar, laid 
sacrilegious hands on the sacred 
chalice, and poured the Pre¬ 
cious Blood of the Saviour 
on the altar carpet. Indeed, 
the priest had been surprised 
so suddenly that he had been 
able to consume only the Host. 
So then, bound as we all were, 
we were drawn up into a long 
file and were marched through 
the streets and public places 
to the Prefect’s tribunal. Not¬ 
withstanding their bonds, 
many of the Christians were 
made to carry sundry images 
of Saints. In this procession 
of prisoners was represented 
every nation of Europe; Portu¬ 
guese, Venetians, Italians, 
Frenchmen, and not a few 


^ December 31, 1634. 

* Perhaps Fr. Francis Morando, an Italian (cf. JASB»t 1910, pp. 469, 
631-532), or Fr. Jofto d* Olivejrra. 
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tinuam.te, che tutti noi era- 
uamo homini circumcisi, e 
bugiardi seguaci di Maometto. 
Giunti auanti il Gouematore, 
comandd, che tutti li X’piani 
fossero incarcerati, noi 

altri P’ri nolle, che ritomassimo 
alia nostra casa, per ritrar 
di l^t le mobiglie. 


Doue non tantosto arriuam- 
mo, che di subito su li occhi 
nostri pieni di lagrime per 
uedere una tanto grande sceler- 
agine, li empij ministri del 
I^monio {FoL 2v) comincia- 
rono con pali di ferro k de- 
moliui sacri altari, squarciare 
le sacre immagine, e ridurre in 
minutissimi pezzi, sputacciarle, 
e con piedi calpestarle; In fine 
non lasciando di esercitare 
sorte alcuna d’ impiet^i, che 
dal furor Maumetano contro 
Iddio, e d* Santi suoi, gli 
ueniua dettato. 

Fatto questo, hauendo con 
lor proprij occhi riconosciuto, 
che niuno de X’paini era con- 
forme al empio rito circumciso, 
hauendo prima richiesto chi 
per loro facesse securt^t, laquale 
da un solo fill dat, che per 
I’auuenire niuno sarebbe pin 


Armenians. The impious sol¬ 
diery had no regard either 
for age or condition. They 
kept shouting that we were 
circumcised all of us, but 
renegade followers of Maomet. 
When we arrived before him, 
the Governor ordered all the 
Christians to be imprisoned. 
As for us, the Fathers, he 
told us to go back to our house 
and to remove the furniture. 

No sooner had we arri^/^d 
there, than wo had to witness 
a spectacle which drew tears 
from our eyes: the impious 
minions of the Devil (Fol. 2v) 
began presently to demolish 
the holy altars with iron bars, 
destroy the sacred images, 
reduce them to minute frag¬ 
ments, spit upon them, and 
trample them under foot. In 
fine, they omitted no kind of 
impiety which their Maumet- 
tan frenzy dictated to them 
against God and His Saints. 

After this, when they had 
ascertained with their own 
eyes that not one of the 
Christians had been circum¬ 
cised after their impious rite, 
they asked who would give bail 
—only one i came forward—on 
condition that none of them 


1 We suggest the name of Shah ‘ Ala-ud-din Muhammad. Cf. JASB.^ 
1910, p. 452. Among the additional MSS., British Museum, Vol. 1 
(1828-41), No. 9856, is found a petition from him to the ‘Signor Padro 
Superior Jiu *, in which he recites how he came to Agra and was asked by 
the Portuguese to go bail for the Portuguese prisoners from Hugh. No 
one else would give security for them: so he had several interviews with 
Afaf J&h, the ^5n-y;>anan, emd procured the liberty of the prisoners. 
Compare with S. Manrique, Itinerario Oriental, p. 439, col. 1. ‘Coje 
Alamti Maniede’ was Aurangzeb’s ambassador to the Portuguese in 
1667-68. Cf. J. F. J. Bikar, CollecQllo de Tratartos e concertos de pazes, 
t. IV, pp. 123-135. We cannot suggest the name of Mirza Zu-1 Qamain, 
who was then at Lahore. As for Jerome Veroneo, the Venetian planner 
and builder of the TAj, he was very possibly among the prisoners himself,, 
since no discrimination was made between the prisoners from Hugh and 
the Agra Christians. 
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ritornato dk noi per fare ora- 
tione, rimandarono ciascuno k 
sua casa, e noi con alcuni pochi 
fomimenti aottratti dalle empie 
mani d’ sbirri, poiche quest! per 
commandamento del Re doue- 
uano restare intati ci ritirammo 
ad alcune case da pigione. 

Hor mentre il commanda, 
che questo si facci, egli si 
ritrouaua lontano di qu& .26. 
giornate di camino nolla citt4 
di Tabor capo di questo Regno; 
et appresso di lui staua un n’ro 
P’re in compagni^i di un nobi- 
liss.o cortegiano, homo niolto 
benemerito della Comp.a, e 
foundatore del Collegio, e Mis- 
sione del Tibet. Perd uenendo 
Tuno, e I’altro con un messo 
k postil auuisato affine che 
se fusse stato possibile porges- 
sero alcun agiuto a tanti mali. 
Appena riceuerono le nostre 
lettere, che di nouoil R6 com¬ 
manda, che subito fussimo 
mandati uia del Regno per 
ritomare k n’ri Paesi. Giunta 
quosta noua, dato di mano k 
tutto cid, che di pretioso si 
ritrouaua appd di noi, 6 per 
use n’ro, d per seruitio della 
chiesa, I’inuiammo insierae con 
.2. P’ri allTndie; e fra tanto 
aspettando noi il ritomo del 
Rd in questa citta, 

il qual subito giunto, comin- 
ciammo k negotiare con il 
socero di lui, homo uecchio, 


would thenceforth come to us. 
again for prayer; next, they 
sent them all home. We re¬ 
tired to some rented houses 
with some few articles saved 
from the impious hands of the 
soldiery, which the King had 
ordered to leave intact. 

Now, while the King ordered 
these proceedings, he was in 
the city of Tabor,i the capital 
of this kingdom, a journey 
of 26 days from here. Near 
him was one of our Fathers,^ 
who was in the suite of a very 
noble courtier, a great bene¬ 
factor of the Society, the 
founder of the College, and of 
the Mission of Tibet.^ Both 
were informed by express 
courier of what had happened, 
in the hope that, if possible, 
they would give us a helping 
hand in our troubles; but, 
they had scarcely received 
our letters when the King 
issued another order turning 
us out of the Kingdom and 
bidding us return to our 
countries. On receiving this 
news, we took whatever valu¬ 
ables we had either for our 
personal use or for the use of 
the church, and sent them off 
to the Indies ^ under the care 
of two Fathers. Meanwhile, 
we awaited the King’s return 
to this city. 

As soon as the King had 
come back, we entered into 
negotiations with his father- 


1 Head: Labor. Another proof that the Italian text is not the original 
one, or at any rate another proof that our text is a copy. 

* The Father then with the Mirza may have been Fr. Francesco 
Corsi. 

* Alexander, the father of Mirza Zu-1 Qamain (Alexander), had held 
high office under Akbar. The Mirza had been brought up in the palace^ 
with Shah Jahan himself. 

* Portuguese India; Goa, and its settlements on the West Coast. 
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6 che piu fiate in somi- 
glianti occasioni c’era state 
molto fauoreuole, accid ci sug- 
gerisse qualche rimedio in cosi 
graue borasca; ma elli franoa- 
mente ci rispose, che il case 
nostro era spedito, e che non 
si poteua tentar cosa alcuna 
app6 del Re, ne far piu longa 
dimora nel Regno; ma esser 
necessario, che quanto prima 
ci partissimo; il che accid piu 
facilmente si potesse eseguire, 
egli per Tamor, che ci portaua, 
ci haurebe dato homini fidati, 
e sicuri, cd quali senz’altro 
impedimento hauriamo portuto 
passaro all’Indie. Cid inteso 
{FoL 3r) dk noi gli mostrammo 
Tordine del N’ro P’re Pro’le, 
come o’imponoua, che non 
partissimo dalla presenza del 
Rd se non scacciati k uiua 
forza. A questo soggiunse 
egli, bene std, uoi potrete restar 
quiui come homini priuati, ma 
con questa conditione, che 
in niuna maniera ammettiate 
in casa uostra, ne in chiesa 
alcun X’piano per orare, e 
molto meno, che non facciate 
raunanza di loro. Cosi, sebene 
di mala uoglia, accettammo 
riniqua conditione, ancorche 
con speranza di qualche magior 
bene: e pure non ricusd, che 
formassimo una noua supplica 
al Re, per ottener licenza, al 
meno ci fusse locito di esercitare 
i n’ri ministerij con i n’ri 
x’piani, come per Tauanti era 
costume di farsi, e questo 
senza pompa e strepito alcuno, 
e questa supplica si esibi egli di 
presentare al Rd; il che sin’- 
hora non hit eseguito, ancor- 


in-law,i an old man, who had 
several times been very favour¬ 
able to us in similar occasions, 
and asked him to suggest how 
we might avert so furious 
a storm; but, he answered 
candidly that our case was 
hopeless, that it was impossible 
for us to try anything with 
the King, or remain any longer 
in the Kingdom. We were 
to leave as soon as possible, 
and, to facilitate matter*, he 
would—out of the love he 
bore us—^have given us safe 
and trusty attendants with 
whom we might have gone 
without further delay to the 
Indies. On hearing this, (Fol. 
3r) we showed him the order 
of our Father Provincial, which 
enjoined on us not to leave the 
Kang’s presence unless we were 
driven out by sheer force. 
Hereupon he replied: ‘Very 
well, you may remain here as 
private individuals, but on 
condition that you will in no 
way admit to your house or 
to your church any Christian 
who might come to pray, much 
less may you hold meetings 
Much against our wish, but 
with the hope of greater good, 
we accepted the iniquitous 
condition. He did not, how¬ 
ever, object to our drawing up 
a new petition to the King, 
asking that we might at least 
be allowed to minister to 
our Christians, as we used 
to do before, that is without 
pomp or noise. He even 
offered to present this petition 
to the King, but he has not 
done so yet, although we have 


1 
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che piu fiate V habbiamo 
instantissi (ma)mente pregato. 

Noi fr& tanto di nascosto, 
e furtiuam.te andiamo sou- 
uenendo al meglio che si puole 
A q.ti n’ri x’piani ministrando 
loro i sacramenti, o con denari, 
ch’ essi spontaneam.te ci por- 
gono, 6 che noi alia giornata 
andiamo mendicando. Dal che 
la R.a V.a puo congetturare 
come la passiamo in mezzo 
di tanti trauagli, e fatighe di 
animo, e di corpo, poiche di 
continuo uiuiamo con la morte 
si puol dire alia bocca, incerti, 
e dubiosi, che risolutione habbi 
a pronder di noi Tempio Re. 

De X’piani che Tanno 
passato d^ Bengalla furno con- 
dotti qui prigiono, molti per 
la paura se ne sono fugiti; 
alcnni hanno ceduti k tormenti, 
la magior parte pero si ri- 
trouaua quiui ancora pronta 
k sostenere qualsiuoglia incon- 
tro e tormento per la fede, riso- 
luti di seguitare i P'ri ouunque 
siano dal Re relegati. Da 
.500. incirca d’prigioni sono 
passati al altra uita, consumati 
dalla fame, caldi eccessiui, 
et altre fatighe intollerabili 
con segni euidentissimi della 
lor salute, poiche tutti, toltine 
alcuni pochi cd quali non 
habbiamo potuto trattare, han¬ 
no dk noi preso i sacramenti, 
e li loro figlioli di fresco nati 
sono stati battezzati. Quelli, 
che sono rimasti sono per 
la magior parte donne al 
Humero quasi di .600., le quali 
cosi strettam.te uengono custo- 
dite nelle case d’ principali sig.ri 
di questa^ citt^, che non d 
possibile trattar con loro, che 
pero niun giouamento se li 


several times urgently request¬ 
ed him. 

Meanwhile, we continue 
secretly and stealthily to help 
our Christians, as best we 
can, administering to them 
the Sacraments or assisting 
them with alms, which they 
offer us of their own accord 
or which we go begging day 
after day. Your Reverence 
can imagine what our life is 
like here, in the midst of such 
toils and troubles of soul 
and body. We may say that 
death is ever staring us in 
the face, for we know not what 
resolution the impious Bang 
may take concerning us. 

Of the Christians who were 
brought here last year as 
prisoners from Bengalla, many 
have fled out of fear; some 
have yielded under their tor¬ 
tures; but the greater number 
is still here, ready to face 
for the Faith any hardships 
and torments, and resolved to 
follow the Fathers whither¬ 
soever the King may banish 
them. What with hunger, and 
what with the excessive heat 
and other sufferings unbear¬ 
able, some 500 of the prisoners 
have departed to the next 
life, leaving us evident marks 
of their salvation. With the 
exception of a few with whom 
we had not been able to com¬ 
municate, all had received 
the Sacraments, and their new¬ 
ly born children were baptised. 
Those who remain are mostly 
women, about 500. These are 
so strictly guarded in the 
houses of the chief gentlemen 
of this city that it is impossible 
for us to have any dealings 
with them, or to get any help 
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pu6 dk noi arrecare. Ma quel- 
lo, che piu ci (FoL 3v) pesa 
che molti fanciulli per I’istes- 
sa cagione corrono grandisaimo 
risschio della loro dannatione, 
e con essi si trouano d^b .43. 
mercanti Portoghesi con .80. 
schiaui incirca, li quali per 
ordine del R6 stanno imprigio- 
nati in un carcere priuato, 
e separate d^i tutti li altri; 
e sebeno teneuano promessa 
di doner esser liberati quanto 
prima, ad ogni modo gia sono 
.2. anni, che si trouano col^ 
con pochisima speranza di 
douerne uscire, e pero pian- 
piano uanno mancando 6 con- 
sumati dalle fame, 6 k forza 
d’ torment!, li quali sono 
cosi essessiui, che superano ogni 
credere, et in questo i Mahu- 
metani non sono niente meno 
crudeli del istesso Nerone. 

lo se h6 dire il uero, stimo, 
che il N’ro Sig.re ci habbi data 
opportuna occasione di eserci- 
tare i noatri ministerij, mentre 
siamo sforzati porgere alcun 
soccorso k quest! miseri scor- 
rendo continuam.te per le 
strade, e case, hor alia scoperta, 
hor di nascosto, talhora ancora 
in habito sconosciuto per mi- 
nistrare i sacrament!, e souuen- 
ire k corpi con cibi et anco per 
confermarli nella fede, accid 
in essa constantem.te si man- 
tenghino; e perd tutti ad una 
uoce ricordeuoli di tanta carit^, 
a pertamente confessano, che 
dopo Dio, dalli soli PVi della 
n’ra Cbmp.^t riconoscono la 
oonstanza, e fermezza, che 
insperimentano nella credenza 
di nostra fede. 


to reach them. But, what 
grieves us more (FoL 3v) is 
that, for the same reason, many 
children run the greatest risk 
of their perdition. With them 
are 43 Portuguese merchants 
and about 80 slaves, who, by 
the King’s order, are kept in 
a private prison, separate from 
the rest. They had been pro¬ 
mised their liberty at the first 
occasion, but two years have 
now elapsed i and they 
are still there, with very little 
hope of ever being liberated. 
Little by little, their ranks are 
thinning. They die of hunger 
or under the stress of their 
torments, their sufferings being 
so excessive that they pass 
all belief, and in this matter 
the Maumettans are not less 
cruel than Nero himself. 

To teU the truth, I beUeve 
that Our Lord has given us an 
opportunity of fulfilling our 
ministerial duties. To afford 
some help to these poor 
wretches, we are continually 
obliged to run about the 
streets, from house to house, 
now openly, then secretly, 
at times too in disguise, minis¬ 
tering the Sacraments, reliev¬ 
ing their bodily wants with 
food, and confirming them in 
the faith, that they may per¬ 
severe in it to the end. Hence, 
in their gratitude for so much 
charity, they are unanimous 
in proclaiming openly that, 
after God, they owe to the 
Fathers of our Society the 
firmness and fortitude they feel 
in the profession of our faith. 


1 Here Fr. de Castro himself shows that the prisoners had arrived 
at Agra in 1633. 
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Dui chierici, che in Bengalla 
esercitauano li officij di curati 
carichi di catene sono stati dal 
Begio carcsere condotti piu fiate 
per le strade, non per altro, che 
per hauer ricusato di seguitar 
la setta di Maometto; e dopo 
lunghi trauagli, e tormenti, alia 
fine sono passati felicemente 
al cielo. Similm.te dui P’ri 
Agostiniani detenuti nel mede- 
mo carcere per Tistessa cagione 
confessori del uero Iddio, e 
della X’piana fede, perseuerano 
con grandiss.a constanza sino 
k questo giorno con singolare 
esempio di tutti questi n’ri 
X’piani; et k questi serui di 
Dio della nostra pouert^b andia- 
mo noi giornalmente som- 
ministrando il uitto necessario, 
non altrimenti che si fussero 
di n’ra CompA con quella 
carit^L propria n’ra; il che sapu- 
tosi dal P.Ck)ano Prole del 
lor ordine ci ha reso per lettere 
gratie infinite, 

{FoL 4r.) Questo 4 P’re mio 
il stato misorabile alii occhi 


Two clerics, who performed 
the duties of parish-priests 
in Bengalla, were several times 
led in chains from the Royal 
prison through the streets, 
for no other reason than that 
they had refused to follow the 
sect of Moamet. After long 
travails and torments they 
have at last gone happily to 
heaven. 1 Two Augustinian 
Fathers are also detained in 
the same prison for the like 
reason.2 Confessors of the true 
God and of the Christian faith, 
they persevere with the great¬ 
est constancy to this day, thus 
setting a singular example to 
all our Christians here. Out 
of our poverty and with that 
charity which is our character¬ 
istic, we assist these servants 
of God and provide them daily 
with their necessary sustenance, 
just as if they belonged to our 
Society. The Father Provin¬ 
cial of their Order at Goa, on 
hearing of this tendered us by 
letter exceeding thanks. 

Such, my Father, is the 
state—wretched to human eyes 


1 Their names are : Manoel d’Anhaya and Manoel Garcia. 

The former was a native of Santarem in Portugal. Cf. S. Manrique, 
Jtinerario Oriental, Rome, 1649 and 1663, ch. Ixxxi. The inscription 
on his tomb in the old Agra Catholic Cemetery should be restored thus: 
AQVI lAZO P. / D’ANHAYA CLERI- / GO MORTO PELA / FEE / 
NA PRISAO A/2D’AGOSTO 1633. / ('Here lieth Father Manoel 
d'Anhaya, a secular priest, who died in prison for the Faith on August 2, 
1633’). 

The second was perhaps of mixed descent, having been born at 
‘Siripur’, a Portuguese settlement at the mouth of the Meghna river, 
opposite the island of Sundiva. Cf. Manrique, op, cit,, pp. I 

propose the following restoration of the epitaph on his tomb in the octa¬ 
gonal chapel in the old Catholic Cemetery at Agra: AQVI lAZO P. M.w* 
GARCIA CLER GO / MORTO NO CAR / CERE PELA FEE A / 23 DE 
MARCO D* / 1634. / (‘Here lieth Father Manoel Garcia, a secular 
priest, who died in prison for the Faith on March 23, 1634’). For the 
story of their sufferings and death, cf. Manrique, op, it., ch. Ixxxi. 

3 Their names are: Father Prior Friar Antonio de Christo and Father 
Friar Francisco de la Encamacion. Cf. Manrique, op, cit,, chs. 68. 61. 66. 
80. 81., for a circumstantial account of their captivity and liberation. 
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hiimani, in cui si ritroua di 
presente questa uigna di X*po, 
il quale ad ogni modo, como ci 
conuien sperare della Diuina 
bont^, e clemenza, haurk esito 
felicissimo; posciache sebene 
questo sin dalla sua fanci- 
ullezza sia sempre stato inimi- 
cissimo d* X’piani; tuttauolta 
non e consilium aduersus 
Dominu, il quale sapra bene, 
come speriamo, come pruden- 
tissimo uignarolo trattar di 
maniera questa sua uigna 
eletta, ch^ piena di spine, e 
triloli non ha sin hora prodotto 
se non labrusche, k sue tempo 
produca frutti suauissimi di 
bone opere. 

Di Agra 6. di 7bre del .1636. 
D.V.R. 

Indegno seruo nal Sig.re 

Joseph De Castro. 


—to which this vineyard of 
Christ is now reduced. Still, 
we may hope from the Divine 
Groodness and Mercy that this 
trial will have the happiest 
issue; for, though this King 
has from childhood been always 
most hostile to the Christians, 
yet ‘there is no counsel against 
the Lord’.i We hope that, 
as a wise vine-dresser, God 
will know how to tend this 
His elect vineyard, so that, 
if it was Ijeretofore full of 
‘thorns and thistles’2 and 
‘ brought forth only wild 
grapes’,3 it may produce in 
due season the most fragrant 
fruits of good works. 

From Agra, the 6th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1636. 

Your Reverence’s 
Unworthy servant in the Lord, 
Joseph De Castro. 


Another letter by Fr. de Castro, dated Agra, September 17, 
1636, and addressed to the General of the Society of Jesus, Rome, 
shows under what circumstances a farman was obtained, allowing 
the Fathers to return to their house. We publish the original 
Portuguese autograph text with a translation. 


(P. 1.) 

Jhus Maria.i 

637 ^Agra2 

de Castro J.^ 

M. to R. em X’po N.P. 

Pax X’pi S. 

Htla de V.P. dos .6. de Jan.o 
de 1636 recebi neste anno, 
naqual nos consola, e anima 


t 10 

Jesus, Mary. 

Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The peace of Christ be 
always with you. 

I received this year a letter 
from Your Paternity, dated 
the 6th of January, 1636, in 


1 Autograph letter. 

Notes by an archivist: the date (1) 637 should be (1) 636. 


1 Prov. 21. 30. 
* Gen. 3. 18. 


s Isai. 5. 2. 4. 
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a perseuerar con a deiiida 
const.a nos trabalhos, con- 
fiados no grande premio, e 
esperan 9 as de auer a tornar a 
bonanza. 

Foj D’s seruido ouuir as 
deuotas ora^Sis e S.os SS.os 
q’ V.P. con sua carid.e mandou 
ofFerecer pera esta Iten^Ao, 
porq’ no dia da Concciyao de 
N.S. ra fazendo eu htia petigSo 
ael Rej em q’ Ihe pedia, nos 
mandasse tornar a nosao Col- 
legio, e dar licentia de exer- 
citar os nossos ministerios com 
os nossos x’paos, se queria 
ficassemos em sens reinos: nos 
concedeo todas as licentias q’ 
Ihe pedimos, afora a principal 
de pregar a N.S. ta fee em sens 
reinos. Con esta enuio a V.P. 
a copia da patente q’nos con¬ 
cedeo feita em Parsio, e fielm.te 
tresladada em Portuguez. M.- 
tas gramas damos a D’s N. S.or 
de nos confirmar em sens 
reinos; e ainda q’ publicam.te 
nao se possa fazer o q’ dese- 
jamos em praticas familiares 
se pode tratar da lej e publicala 
no melhor modo q’ se pode. e 
ainda q’ mandou derubar as 
Igrejas, no mes.o lugar fizemos 
huas casas m.to bem acomo- 
dadasT polio nosso intSto. Dia 
da festa do Nascim.to de N. S.- 
ra dissemos a prim.a Missa 
nas casas nouamente fabricadas 


which you console us and 
encourage us to persevere in 
due constancy amidst our 
troubles, trusting in the great 
reward, and hoping that sun¬ 
shine will succeed the storm. 

God was pleased to hear the 
devout prayers and Holy Sacri¬ 
fices which Your Paternity in 
your charity ordered to offer 
up for this intention: for on 
the day of Our Lady’s Concep¬ 
tion, i as I made a petition 
to the King, in which I asked 
him to decree that we might 
return to our College, and be 
allowed to exercise our minis¬ 
trations to our Christians, if 
he wished us to remain in 
his dominions, he granted us 
all the permissions we asked 
for, the chief one excepted, 
viz, to preach our Holy Faith 
in his kingdoms. Herewith I 
send to Your Paternity a copy 
of the patent which he granted 
us. It is written in Persian, 
and is faithfully rendered into 
Portuguese. We return many 
thanks to God our Lord for 
having confirmed us in the 
King’s dominions, and, though 
we cannot do in public what 
we wish, we can, however, 
in familiar discourses treat of 
the Law and make it known it 
as best possible; again, al¬ 
though he ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of the Churches,^ we have 


1 December 8, 1636. The farman was dated the following day. 

® In January 1641 there was at Agra a small chapel in the house 
which Father Prior Friar Antonio de Christo had occupied during a period 
of temporary freedom on parole. Cf. Manrique, op, cit,, p. 344, col. 2. 
As Fr. Antonio w€is in prison on September 6, 1636, he may have enjoyed 
this respite from captivity between September 6, 1636, and Christmas 
1640, at which time he was again in prison. The churches here referred 
to are the Jesuit churches of Agra and Lahore. The tradition now current 
at Agra thaV the ‘old Cathedral’ is the identical church built by Akbar 
{Akbar Padshah H ^rjd) is here shown to be erroneous. TOe church 
built under Akbar, mostly at Jahangir’s expense, and on a site granted 
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con grande applauso dos x’pSos 
que parece tomarao a resusci- 
tar con estas nouas lic&tias 
q’el Rej nos concedeo. e assy 
continufto como dantes os x*- 
paos a nossa caso fazendo tudo 
0 q’ se fazia postoq’ sem solem- 
nid.e exterior. 


Atribuimos tambem aos 
merecim.tos dos dittos S.os 
SS.os e deuotas ora95is a 
mudanca q’ este Rej fez em 
fauor do nosso S.or Mirza porq* 
depois 'de o ter despriuado de 
nouo, e tiradas as rendas; 
agora Ihe restituio tudo con 
dobrados fauores, e merces. 
e o S.or Mirza se monstra m.to 
agredecido a D*se a N. S.ta 
Comp.a por cujo mejo entende 
Ihe uem estos fauores dos Ceos. 
As cartas de V.R. eu lhas 
enuiei feitas em Parsio, confio 
q’ elle respondera a ellas. 
Elle e sua casa cada uez melhor 
procedem em mat.a da fee e 
bous costumeis, ainda q’ pade- 
cem m.tas necessid.es. A Pat- 
ente q’ V.P. Ihe enuio da funda- 
9 ao da MissSo do Tibet, nfto Ihe 
chegou ate agora, q’he causa 


erected in the same place some 
buildings well adapted to our 
purpose. On the day of Our 
Lady’s Nativity i we saidHhe 
first Mass in the newly con¬ 
structed buildings, to the great 
joy of the Christians who 
seemed to revive with these 
new permissions granted us 
by the King. And so, the 
Christians frequent our house 
as before, and we do whatever 
we did heretofore, though^with- ^ 
out external solemnity. 

We also attribute to the 
merits of the said Holy Sacri¬ 
fices and prayers the change 
made by the King in favour 
of our Lord Mirza. After he 
had again deprived him (of 
his ofiice) and despoiled him of 
his revenues, he once more 
restored everything to him and 
even doubled the favours and 
kindnesses he formerly en- 
joyed.2 The Lord Mirza shows 
himself very grateful to God 
and our holy Society, through 
which he believes he receives 
these heavenly favours. I sent 
him Your Paternity’s letters 
after translating them into 
Persian, and I hope he will 
answer them. He and his 
household are making more 
and more progress in the 
faith and in its good practices. 


by Akbar at Jahangir’s request, was destroyed accidentally by lire in 
Jahangir’s reign. 

’ September 8, 1636. 

* From a letter by Fr. Francis Corsi (Agra, October 6, 1633) we learn 
that the Mirza had been thrown out of favour and had had all his property 
confiscated. At the time of writing, however, he had been reinstated. 
We understand from Fr. de Castro’s present letter that the Mirza had 
lost Shah Jahan’s favour a second time. Since Fr. de Castro’s letter 
from Agra, September 5, 1635, did not allude to the fact, but showed the 
Mirza in the King’s suite at Lahore, it would follow that this second change 
of fortune had occurred between September 5, 1633, and September 17, 
1636; presumably, between September 5, 1635, and December 8, 1635, 
considering that the Fathers had obtained their farman on the latter date 
and had not been harassed since. 
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de admiraffto, mas sfta des- 
uontas de largos oaminhos. 


Ja escreui a V.P. q* uisto 
estar acabada a MissSLo do 
Tibet, Sara m.to necess.o appli- 
car a sua renda a este CoUegio, 
con q* ficara bastantem.te aco- 
modado. e o S.r Mirza folgara 
se aplique antes nestes reinos 
q’ em outros, uisto fazerS os 
Padres os sufragios de duas 
funda^Ses como p’met?> fazer. 


Neste mez de Julho forfto 
dous P.es p’®- missfto de Xiri- 
nagar, ainda n3.o sabemos de 
sua chegada. do q* sooeder, 
auisarei a V.P. Nests CoU.o 
por merce do S.or uiuemos 
con m.ta paz ajudando estes 
x^paos e infieis, o q’esperamos 
fazer con maior fruito ajudados 
con S.ta bencao de V.P. em 
aq’l nos encomgdamos. 
de Agra 17. SetSbro 1636.1 


albeit they sujffer many priva¬ 
tions. The letter which Yom: 
Paternity sent him concerning 
the foundation of the Mission 
of Tibet has not yet reached 
him, and it is cause for sur¬ 
prise ; but these are disappoint¬ 
ments inevitable with such 
great distances. 

I already wrote to Your 
Paternity that, considering 
that the Mission of Tibet is 
at an end,i it will be quite 
necessary to apply to this 
College the foundation made 
for it. With it the College 
will be sufficiently provided 
for, and the Lord Mirza will 
be glad to see it applied in 
these kingdoms rather than in 
others, provided the Fathers 
give him—^which they promise 
to do—suffrages for two foim- 
dations. 

In July this year two Fathers 
went to the Mission of Xiri- 
nagar.2 We do not know 
whether they have arrived. 
Whatever happens, I shall let 
Your Paternity know. Thanks 
to the Lord, we live in great 
peace in this College, helping 
the Christians and the infidels, 
and we hope to do so with still 
greater success, if helped our¬ 
selves by Your Paternity’s 
holy blessing, for which we 
commend ourselves. 

Prom Agra, the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1636. 


^ Notes by an archivist. 


^ A Mission had been established at Tsaparang in Guge, Western 
Tibet, by Fr. Anthony de Andrada, in 1625. He had paid a first visit 
to that town in 1624. The Mission had come to gnef at the hands of 
the King of Ladakh, owing to the too great favour shown to the Fathers 
by the King of T8M>arang. 

< Srinagar in Garhwal. 
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D. V. P. 

Ind.o filho e seruo em X’po. 

t Joseph de Castro. 

Address (other page): 

A1 M. to B. do in Chr’o 
N.P. 11 P./Mutio Vitelleschi 
Preposito Ge- / nerale della 
Comp, a di Giesu./ In Roma./ 
2a Via./ D. Mogol./ 

Endorsements: 

P.e Joseph de Castro 17 
Dezembro 1636. Mogor. 

Se consolou com a q* recebeo 
de V.P. de 36. 

Alcangou restitui^am das 
casas, etc. e poder exercitar os 
ministerios com os x’pftos. 
Manda a copia da Patente del 
Bey. 

0. S.or Mirza, e sua casa 
procedem m.to (?) bem. 

Tomou a graca del Bey q’ 
Ihe fez (faz 1) mm ^ e fauores. 


Pede se Ihes applique ao 
CoUegio de Agra a renda do 
Thibet, q’ o S.or Mirza se 
contentara fique naquelle 
Beino esta funda 9 am fazendo- 
Ihe os sufifragios como fundador 
de dous Collegios. 


Your Paternity’s 
Unworthy son and servant 
in Christy 

t Joseph de Castro. 

Address (other page): 

To our Very Reverend 
Father in Christ, Father / Mu- 
tius Vitelleschi, Provost Ge- / 
neral of the Society of Jesus./ 
At Borne./ 2nd direction./ 
From Mogol. 

EndorsemerUs: § 

Father Joseph de Castro, 
December 17, 1636.1 Mogor. 

He was consoled by Your 
Paternity’s letter of (16)36. 

He recovered the houses, 
etc. and obtained leave to 
minister to the Christians. He 
sends a copy of the King’s 
Patent. 

The Lord Mirza and his 
household are getting on very 
well. 

He has been re-instated into 
the King’s favour and has 
obtained from him many 
favours and graces. 

He 2 asks that the revenues 
of Thibet be applied to them, 
to the College of Agra. The 
Lord Mirza will be pleased 
to see that foundation remain 
in that kingdom, provided he 
receive suffrages as the 
founder of two Colleges. 


Traces of the seal. 

Copia em Parsio da patente g’ Copy in Persian of (he pcUent 
el Bej Xagian. S.or do Industan granted by King Xagian^ Lord 
passon 008 P.es da Comp.a de of Industan, to the Fathers of 
Ihus em Agra, svu Corte. the Society of Jesus in his 

Court of Agra. 


1 Muitas mercea. 


^ An evident mistake for September 17, 1636. 
• Father de Castro. 
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(Follows the Persian text (19 lines), which I do not now 
find among these papers, among which they should have been 
found. We shall place in its stead Fr. de CastroPortuguese 
translation with our English translation of the same.) 

(Immediately under the Persian text we have these expla¬ 
nations ;) 


Em cima desta patente esta 
posta a chapa del Rey grande 
na qual estam escrittos os 
nomeis dos reis seus predeces- 
sores comecando do gran 
Temurlang, donde elles descen- 
den, este he o decimo e no 
mejo da chapa, esta escritto, o 
nome deste Rej, se chama 
Xaegiahan. i. S.or do mundo. 
Detras da mes.a patente uam 
catorze sinais dos principals 
oflSciais del Rej, con suas 
chapas, e do gran Vazir, e do 
sogro del Rej, q’ foj terceiro 
diante del Rej, p’ nos alcancar 
a ditta Patente. Mais de cinq* 
Inezes andei no exercito del 
Rej solicitando esta patente. 
gra9as a Deos e a N. S.ra q* 
tandem se alcangou, e logo 
tomamos posse do Coll.o deru- 
bado a Igreja e fazendo as 
nouas casas. 


fOopfa da paievUe q'el Rej 
Mogol, deo aoa Padres da 
Gomp.a de Ihus q' residem em 
Agra ana Ccyrte no anno de 1636 
aos9.de Dezembro. Trealadada 
de Paraio em Portuguez^ 


At the top of this patent 
is placed the seal i of the great 
King, in which are written 
the names of the Kings, his 
predecessors, beginning with 
the great Temurlang, from 
whom they are descended. 
The present King is the tenth, 
and in the middle of the seal 
is written the name of this 
King, his name being Xaegi¬ 
ahan, i.e. Lord of the world. 
At the back of the same patent 
are fourteen signatures of the 
King’s chief ofi&cials with their 
seals, and that of the great 
Vazir and of the King’s father- 
in-law, who was our mediator 
before the King to obtain for 
us the said patent. During 
more than five months, I went 
with the King’s army, soliciting 
this patent. Thanks be to God 
and Our Lord that it has at last 
been obtained. We at once 
took possession of the College, 
pulling down the Church, and 
building the new houses. 

f Copy of the paterU which 
the Mogol King grarded to the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
residing in his Court of Agra, 
on the 9th of December of the 
year 1636.2 Translated from 
the Persian irdo Portuguese. 


I In Fr. de Castro’s writing. The translation in Portuguese is in 
another’s handwriting. 

I Portuguese cAopa, from Hindustani cAAdpd«seal. 

* The year seems to have been at first 1636, but this would be a 
mistake, the year 1636 corresponding to the 9th year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. 
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Neste tempo sahio o formfto 
do Bey XagiSo, conuena sabar, 
q' os lugares, e cftsas, e Adro 
dos Padres franquis que est§l 
em Agra, e tudo aquillo q’o 
Rey Gianguir Ihes tern dado 
de merge, e mais tudo aquillo 
q’ ellas conforme ao direito 
da iustiga comprarao, e fabri- 
carfto, tudo isso, damos e 
concedemos outra uez aelles, 
e oonfirmamos estabilmSte, he 
necessario,que os gouemadores, 
sobrestantes, officials, meirin- 
hos, e todos osmais, aquelles 
q* seru6 a Coroa real, Ihes 
deissem a poge liure, e que 
ninguS Ihes prohiba, ou per- 
turbe esta ligenga, a merge; 
mais se mandou que a fabrica 
da Igreia que elles fizerSo, se 
derube athe o chao, mas os 
materiais della, a elles so 
entregue, p’ q* se elles quizerem 
possao no mesmo lugar fabricar 
casas pera si .do mesmo modo, 
S3 os xpaos por cauza de 
bautizar seus filhos, ou por 
fazer cazamentos, ou por cauza 
da doenga, ou por cauza de 
fazer oragao, ulerem a casa dos 
Padres ninguS Ihes prohiba, 
e tambem deixS que enterrem 
os mortos conforme ao seu 
custume no Adro, q’ p’ isso se 
Ihes tern dado. Visto isto 
ninguS seia q’ tenha ouzadia de 
contradizar aos mandamentos 
reals, sob pena da desgraga 
del Bej, foy escrita aos dous 
do mez q’ os mouros chamam 
Deh. no anno oitauo do meu 
reinado. 


The formSo of King XagiAo 
was issued at this time. It 
is good to know that the places, 
houses, and Cemetery of the 
Frangui Fathers who are at 
Agra, and whatever King Gian¬ 
guir granted them in g£ft, and 
whatever besides they bought 
and built according to the 
rights of justice, all this we give 
and grant once more to them, 
and firmly ratify. It is neces¬ 
sary that the governors, 4)ver- 
seers, officials, and bailiffs, and 
aU the rest who serve the royal 
Crown should leave to them 
the free possession (of them), 
and let no one prevent them, 
or interfere with this permission 
and favour. Moreover, it was 
ordered that the building of 
the Church, which they had 
erected, be destroyed to the 
ground, but let the materials 
of it be made over to them, so 
that, if they so wish, they may 
build houses for themselves in 
the said place. In the same 
way, if the Christians come to 
the house of the Fathers to 
have their children baptized, 
or their marriages celebrated, 
or in case of illness, or for the 
sake of prayer, let no one 
prevent them, and let them 
also according to their custom 
bury their dead in the Cemetery 
which was given them for the 
purpose. On seeing this, let 
no one be so bold as to go 
against the royal behests, under 
penalty of the King’s disfavour. 
Written on the second of the 
month by the Moors called 
Deh, in the eighth year of my 
reign. 


{Another English translation done by a Munshi at the request 
of Fr. Hycuiinth, Agra, in 1913.) 
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The Great God. 

At this time this exalted and auspicious firman was issued 
with honour and dignity, that the buildings and Cemetery, 
belonging to the European Fathers and situated in Akbarabad, 
known as Agra, and which was gifted to them by order of His 
Majesty and whatever more they have purchased themselves and 
constructed by virtue of different documents and are in possession 
of, it is required that the honoured oflScers and economical officials 
and kotwals of the state act in obedience to the sublime and 
sacred orders and make absolute and entire possession of the 
above-mentioned buildings without any change or alteration. 
It has also been ordered that the church buildings constructed 
therein be brought to the ground, and the materials be made 
over to them, so that, should they desire, they may build a 
dwelling-house for themselves. In the same manner, if desirable, 
the assembly of Christian people in time of birth, marriage, 
sickness and for prayers in the house of the Fathers will not be 
objected to or prohibited. Also that they shall bury their dead 
according to their own rites in the land bestowed upon them. 
Do not act contrary to the orders. 

Written on the 2nd of Dey in the month of God year 80.^ 


Extract from an Italifi(,n letter of Father Joseph de Castro 
(Agra, April 16, 1637) reviewing the situation in 1635 and show¬ 
ing that a better state of things had been reached. 

{Fol. Ir.) ‘Your Paternity must know how, after having 
been a little over a year out of the College with great discomfort 
(to ourselves) and the danger of being expelled from these 
countries, at the end, when we had first had recourse to God and 
the Madonna, and had agreed to vow a yearly Mass of thanksgiving 
to Our Lady on the day when our College and church, which is 
dedicated to the Holy Name, would be restored, Your Paternity 
must know, I say, how it pleased the Divine Majesty, through 
the intercession of His Holy Mother, that, on the day of Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception, after many requests made 
through the King’s father-in-law, our ancient friend, and the 
only protector of all the Christians, we should be gran^d by the 
King, on the above-said day, not only the favour of returning 
to our College, but also all the favours we asked for, to wit, leave 
to administer freely the Sacraments of Baptism, marriage, 
penance and the Holy Eucharist, to bury our dead after our 
manner in the cemetery given us by his father and confirmed 
to us by him: as also leave for the Christians to come to our 
house and say their prayers privately without let or hindrance, 
so that we have been confirmed (in our former privileges) with 
full security and under patent royal, a favour which, in truth, 


I Sic. 
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seems quite manifestly to have been granted us by the power 
of God rather than by any human agency. 

‘It is true that he obliged us to destroy the two churches 
of Labor and Agra; still, he gave us leave to erect for our use 
another house, in the said place of the Church of Agra, as in 
fact we have done, building two or three rooms which serve very 
well for our purpose. There we celebrate at present the divine 
offices, and say Mass. The men are on one side, and the women 
on the other, so that they hear Mass without seeing one another: 
for it is the custom in these Kingdoms that the women should 
not be seen by the men, even of their own household, their 
father, husband and brother excepted. (Fol, Iv.) 

(The first four lines are somewhat damaged.) ‘In o#der 

to avoid giving suspicion.. as I hav§ said, every day, 

after the Masses have been said, we collect the sacred vestments 
and the candlesticks, and whatever might give a clue to this. 
And so, with the grace of God, (we get on ?) as best we can, and 
the Christians frequent (our house ?) as before, in peace and 
quiet, and we obtain much fruit among them all by means of the 
sermons we preach every Sunday and on feastdays, and during 
this time of Lent we have been giving every Friday the sermon 
on the Passion of Christ our Lord, and have had the discipline 
afterwards, amidst great concourse of all the Christians, 
Armenians, Portuguese, French, Venetians, and Industanis. 
Hence, I was obliged to preach to them in Persian and Industani. 
As for the infidels, we speak often to them in private discourses 
of our Holy Faith. May God grant them the true light, so that 
they may receive it. 

‘This King holds us in such aversion that he does not want 
in any way to see us and the other courtiers behave in like manner. 
Only the King’s father-in-law, by reason of the ancient friendship 
which he has always had with the Fathers and the Christians, 
continues to treat us with the same familiarity as before, granting 
us many favours and services; nay, after God and Our Lady, 
we owe him all the good things we have. He alone speaks in our 
favour to the Bang, whereas so many others try to do us all the 
harm they can; but, because we stand under the protection of 
this Prince, who is the second after the King, many show us 
more respect than they otherwise would. On our part, we try 
to be on the best of terms with him, serving him in whatever 
he orders us, and giving him letters of recommendation to our 
Christians who are in the harbours of Mascate and Tatta, seeing 
that his merchants trade with the said ports. This year he 
sends one of his agents to Goa, with a great quantity of money, 
to buy jewels and precious stones to be presented to the King. 

‘In this College at least four priests are needed, because 
one is continually accompanying our founder, the Lord Mirza 
Zulcamen and his sons, who follow the Bang through his various 
kingdoms. The other three remain in the College, and they 
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may not be fewer, as Your Paternity knows best: Father Francis 
Morandi, who already knows well the two languages, Persian and 
Industani; Father Joam d’Oliveira, who knows only Industani; 
and myself, who have been for three years already, though 
unworthily, in charge of this College. And I have often already 
requested the Father Provincial to grant me the favour of sending 
another Father, who may fill this ofOLce more usefully, while I 
shall serve him as interpreter and confessor of all the Christians. 
Father Morandi made his profession of the four vows in the month 
of December last. The two Fathers get on very well, and, with 
the grace of God, and thanks to their virtue, they live in the 
greatest peace which it is possible to desire.... * 




Jourtuil Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 

Volume IV, 1938. 

Article No. 22. 

Catholicism in the East Indies in 1680-81. From the 
Latin of Fr. A. Thomas, S.J. (Siam, Oct. 30, 1681). 

Edited and translated 
By THE Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

The Latin text which we publish and translate here was 
privately printed for the first time in Gatalogus Sociorum et 
Officiorum Missionis Bomhayensis et Poonensis Provincice Oer^ 
mania, 8,J., Mense Majo 1910, Bombay Examiner Press, 1910, 
pp. 27-38. It comes from among the MSS. belonging to the 
Society of Jesus in Europe. The original letter of Fr. Anthony 
Thomas appears to have been in Latin: for we have other Ijatin 
autograph letters of his from China. 

Fr. C. Vrithoff, S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, placed at 
my disposal recently a MS. copy of a similar letter, transcribt'd 
by himself and a friend on a copy made by the late Fr. Alphonse 
Lallemand, S.J., from a text in the Archives Gen6rales du 
Boyaume, Brussels, Fonds Jesuitique, Province Flandro-Belge, 
Carton Nos. 1162-1170. Fr. Lallemand, S.J., dated his copy 
June 3, 1912. On Fr. Lallemand’s copy Fr. H. Bosmans, S.J., 
noted that he had a photograph (No. 164, in his collection) of 
what he calls the original belonging to the Society of Jesus. He 
also gave it as his opinion that the addressee of the letter was the 
Provincial of Gaule-Belgique. By means of Fr. Bosmans’ 
photograph, corrections were made on the copy belonging to 
Fr. VrithofF. 

The Bombay text has its flaws. The editor did not always 
succeed in deciphering the writing. The Brussels text, which 
appears to be also original, at times omits parts of the Bombay 
text; at times it adds. It is quite possible that Fr. Thomas 
wrote several copies of the same letter, to be sent by different 
ships, as the custom was, to one or more persons. It is not 
impossible, too, that the photograph in Fr. Bosmans’ collection 
belongs to another text than the Bombay one : for Fr. Bosmans 
thought the addressee of the text in his photograph was the 
Provincial of Gaule-Belgique, whereas we might think that the 
original of the Bombay text was first addressed to the Duchess 
of Aveyro at Salamanca. Moreover, Fr. Vrithoff tells me that 
if the photograph shown him by Fr. Bosmans had contained 


Editoricd Note: This paper was received in 1930 but for various 
reasons it remained unattended before the death of the author. It 
is now published in its original form, and Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the 
Philological Secretary, has revised the proofs.— B. 0, 
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the many variants noted in the Bombay text, he would not have 
failed to note them. 

With the help of the Brussels text all the place-names in 
the Bombay text have become intelligible, and ever 3 rthing of 
value is clear. We offer the Bombay text as our own, indicating 
at foot the chief variants in the Brussels text (indicated as Brux.). 

Anthony Thomas, son of Philip Thomas, ‘procureur* to the 
Council of Namur, and of Marie Derhet, was born at Namur on 
March 25, 1644, and entered at Toumai the Novitiate of the 
Gallo-Belgian Province of the Society of Jesus on September 
24, 1660. He left Lisbon for China on April 3, 1680, and arrived 
at Goa on September 26,1680. Only in June 1681 did he embark 
for the Further East. The voyage to Yuthia, capital of Siam, 
lasted 3J months, which, as his letter suggests, would show that 
he landed at diflFerent places on the way. We know, for instance, 
that he had gone first as far as Malacca, and that the unseaworthy 
state of the ship taking him to Macao made them steer back 
to Siam. He was still in Siam on February 22, 1682, on which 
date he observed an eclipse of the moon. We find him in China 
on December 20, 1682. His life as one of the Emperor’s mathe¬ 
maticians till his death at Pekin, on July 29,1709, belongs to the 
history of the China Missions. 

I borrow these few biographical notes from two excellent 
articles by Pdre Henri Bosmans, S.J,, of Brussels. The first is 
LeMre inidite d’ Antoine Thomasy missionaire beige en Chine 
an XVII-e siede, cf. Missions Beiges, Bnixelles, 1908, pp. 12-23; 
60-65; 117. The letter, a copy, in French, is dated Goa, 
November 28, 1680. The second, Lettre du P. Antoine Thomas, 
8J,, daUe de Peking, U 8 Sept,, 1688, appeared in Archiv fiir die 
Oeschichte der NcUurwissenschaften nnd der Technik, I, 
pp. 36-42. I have only the SeparaUahdrnck, which is undated. 
This second letter, an autograph, is in Latin. 

St, Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 

24-4-1930. 


(P. 27.) Status Indiae Ori- 
entalis a. 1681, 

descriptus a P. Thomas, mis- 
sioruirio in regno Siamensi,^ 

Ex quo Hollandi in hunc 
Orientem penetrarunt, longe 


(P. 27.) State of East India 
in the year 1681, 
described by Fr, Thomas, a 
Missionary in the Kingdom of 
Siam, 

From the time that the 
Hollanders penetrated into this 


1 Brux.: scriptus a P. Antonio Thoma, missionario Gallo-Belga, 
ex Siam 30 ootobris 1681. 
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alius turn Beligionis turn Lusi- 
tanae potentiae status existit; 
ubi enim Bataviam suae mon- 
archiae caput erexerunt, illato 
Lusitanis bello quorum tunc 
summa erat in Oriente poten- 
tia, multa eis munita et cele- 
bria loca favente sibi hostium 
inter se invidia ac divisione 
eripuerunt. Etenim Mala- 
cam, insulam Ceilanam, 
Cochinum, Cranganorem, et 
Cananorem (nunc loca muniti- 
Bsima) occuparunt. Deinde 
eorum hortatu et auxilio urbs 
S. Thomae, vulgo Melliapor 
dicta, capta est a rege Colgonda 
Saraceno, et ut sibi orae Coro¬ 
mandel praecipuum commer- 
cium usurparent, Paliacatam 
arcem munitissimam erexere; 
ita modo totum fere commer- 
eium Hollandis ad se trahen- 
tibus, vix quidquam superest 
in Oriente Lusitanis; nam al¬ 
iunde rex Persarum Armutiam^ 
abstulit, et Rex Arabiae Mos- 
eatam aliasque eiusdem littoris 
arces, cum quo etiamnum 
continuum bellum gerunt. 
Insuper rex Canara arcem Lusi- 
tanam in Barcelor et in Mange- 
lor expugnavit destruxitque, 
et rex Calecuti arcem celebrem 
quae erat in Chale prope 
Calecutum, ita ut nihil modo 
supersit Lusitaniae nisi Goa, 
Macaum, Diu,2 Daman, 
Bagaim, Chaul, item in littore 
Africae Mozambicum, Momba- 
za et Soffalla arces munitae, 
quibus insuper addi poterunt 
insulae Timor, et Solor quae 


East, the state both of Religion 
and of the Portuguese power 
is very different from what it 
was; for, after they had made 
Batavia the capital of their 
domination, they waged war on 
the Lusitanians, whose power 
in the East was then in its 
zenith, and took from them, 
thanks to the mutual jealousies 
and divisions of their enemies, 
many strong and famous 
places. They occupied Malaca, 
the Island of Ceilan, Cochin, 
Cranganor and Cananor (places 
now most strongly fortified). 
Then, at their instigation 
and with their help, the town 
of St. Thomas, commonly 
called Melliapor, was taken 
by the King of Colgonda,i 
a Saracen, and in order to 
usurp the chief trade of the 
Coromandel Coast, they erected 
at Paliacata^ a very strong 
fortress. Hence, as at present 
the Hollanders are diverting 
nearly all the commerce to 
themselves, the Lusitanians 
have hardly anything left in 
the East. In fact, elsewhere 
the King of Persia took from 
them Armus (Ormuz), and the 
King of Arabia seized Moscat 
(Mascat) and other fortresses 
on the same coast, and they 
are still continually at war 
with him. Moreover, the King 
of Canara captured and de¬ 
stroyed the Lusitanian fortress 
at Barcelor and Mangelor; 
and the King of Calicut, the 
famous stronghold which was 


1 Brux.: Armusiam. 

* Brux.; Arces Diu (*=th 0 fortresses of Diu). 


1 Qolconda* 

^ Pulioat, near Madras. 
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infra Javam ao Molucas jaoent 
ad meridiem. 


Nec minus diversa est a 
veteri Religionis facies; nam 
e locis ab Hollandio occupatis 
expulsi sunt omnes Religioai 
ac Sacerdotes, et grex 
Christianorum omni pastore 
destitutus, in Arabia vero 
et Armutia extincta est Christ- 
ianae fidei memoria, et in 
Japonia ita clausum sacerd- 
otibus iter ut ab annis plus 
quam 40 nemini prorsus eo 
penetrare licuerit. Igitur Soci- 
etas nostra praeterquam quod 
suas in Japonia sedes amisit^^ 
insuper Collegium in Tutu- 
curim cum Seminario, in 
Columbo, Jasanapan (vel 
Jafanapan),^ Manaria ins^a, 
Coulani, Coohini, Cranganore,^ 
Armuziae, Malacae et Tematae 
ao Macassariae perdidit (P. 28) 
praeter Besidentias in Chale, 


at Chale^ near Caleout. The 
result is that now the Lusita- 
nians have nothing left them 
but Gk>a, Macao (ilfocaum), Diu, 
Daman, Ba^aim and Chaul; 
they have al^, on the African 
Coast, Mozambique, Mombaza 
and SofFalla, fortified places; 
to these may be added the 
islands of Timor and Solor, 
which lie to the south, below 
Java and the Molucas. 

Nor is the state of Religion 
less diffe^^nt from what is 
used to be. From the places 
occupied by the Hollanders all 
the Religious and Priests have 
been expelled, and the Chris¬ 
tian flock has been left without 
any shepherd. As for Arabia 
and Armus {Ormuz), the memo¬ 
ry of the Christian faith is 
there extinguished; and the 
road to Japan is so blocked 
against the Priests that not 
one has been able to penetrate 
for more than 40 years. There¬ 
fore, our Society has lost, 
besides her residences in Japan, 
the College of Tutucurim ^ 
with the Seminary, Colombo, 
Jasanapan (or Jafanapan),* 
with the island of Manar, 
Coulan,^ Cochin, Cranganore^ 
Armuz, Malaca, Temate and 


1 Brux.: praeter sedes quas in Japonia amisit. 

* Brux.: Colombo, Jafanapatam, Manctria. 

8 Brux.: Oochini cum Seminario, in Cranganor. 


1 Chale.—Not to be confused with Chaul, near Bombay. See- 
different spelling in Yule’s Cathay and tht way thither, II. 461, s.v. Chiliate^ 
and see Yule-Bumell’s Hobeon-Jobaon, s.v. Chalia. 

* Tuticorin. 

• The copyist (or the editor ?) of the Bombay text hesitated between 
Jasanapan and Jafanapan, owing, we think, to the similarity between. 
8 and f in old writings. Such hesitation cannot be exhibited in Fr. 
Thomas* original. 

^ Ceilanit in the Bombay text, cannot hold, as Colombo, Jaffna and 
Kanar precede and close the list. Coulan is Quilon. 
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Cananor, Barcelor, Mangelor 
aliisque loois. 


Divisa est Societas nostra 
in India intra Gangem in duas 
provincias olim admodum 
copiosas quae multa collegia 
numerabant, alia Goana, alia 
Coohinensis dicebatur. Co- 
chinitum studia aliiora turn 
Novitiatus erat ad subminis- 
trandos huic provincial mis¬ 
sionaries; nunc vero provincia 
Malabarica nullum habest 
Collegium nisi Ambalacatae 
prope Cochinum u ubi quinque 
aut sex 5 subditi ar habitant, 
et Seminarium est indigenarum 
sacerdotum. Goana vero pro- 
vincia praeter domum Profes- 
sam Collegium et Novitiatum 
Goanum, habet Collegium Sal- 
setanum sive Racholense, in 
Chaul, Bagaim, Daman, Agra 
apud Mogores, Diu et Mos- 
ambio. 

Et hoc generatim;! modo 
de singulis partibus agetur. 

De India intra Indum et 
Ganjgem, 

India Orientalis intra Indum 
and Gangem aliter modo quam 
olim dividitur. Rex Mogorum 
Mahometanus Bengalam suae 
ditioni et Cambaiam adjecit. 


Macassar; (P. 28.) also the 
residences in Chale, Cananor, 
Barcelor, Mangelor,^ and other 
places. 

In India, below the Ganges, 
our Society is divided into 
two provinces, both of which 
were formerly very numerous 
and had many colleges; one 
was called the Province of 
Goa; the other, of Cochin. 
At Cochin there was a house of 
higher studies and a Novitiate 
which supplied that Province 
with Missionaries; now the Ma¬ 
labar Province has no College, 
except at Ambalacata,^ near 
Cochin, where 5 or 6 subjects 
live, and where is a Seminary 
of native priests. Besides the 
Professed House, the College, 
and the Novitiate, at Goa, the 
Province of Goa has the College 
of Salsete or of Rachol, and 
(houses) at Chaul, Bagaim, 
Daman, Agra among the 
Mogores, Diu and Mosambique. 

This in general. Now I 
shall speak of the several 
parts. 

0/ India between the Indvs 
and the Ganges, 

East India between the 
Indus and the Ganges is now 
divided otherwise than before. 
The King of the Mogores, a 
Mahometan, has added to his 


1 Brux.: Haec generatim. 


1 Barcelor.—See old spellings in Yule’s CcUhay, II. 461: ibid,, 
ditto, for Mangalor; for Cananor, cf. II. 463; for Cranganor, II. 465. 
See also Hobson-Jobaon, Chale is not Chaul, near Bombay, but Chale 
near Calicut. 

* Axnbalacate.—^For its position see Paulins a S. Bartholomaeo, 
India Orientalis Christiana, Roma, 1794, map facing p. 236. We find 
there in close proximity such well-known places of Malabar Catholic 
history as Verapoli, Parur, Chenota, Ambalacata, Angamali, ^angatte 
(or Mcmgatte). This man, to which we shall refer again, exhibits the 
Catholic settlements of Canara, Malabar, Madura, Mysore, the Carnatic, 
and Tanj ore. 
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Rex Sauagi abstulit Regi Visa- 
por omnes terras quae sunt a 
Surata usque ad regnum Cana- 
rae inter mare et montes quae 
Indiam a septentrione usque 
ad Comorinum promontorium 
excurrentes dividunt. Hoc 
novum regnum erexit quidam 
latro qui a paucis annis ^ 
mortuus est; iilterum regnum 
his ultimis annis erectum est 
nomine Mossur quod a regno 
Canara usque ad Madure per 
mediterranea Indiae se extend- 
it. Item regnum Gingi a regno 
Visapor separatum est, uti et 
Colgonda, hoc a Mahometano 
pridem, illud a fratre Sauagi 
recenter occupatum possidetur. 


Ora Malabarica a regno 
Canara usque ad promonto¬ 
rium a pluribus regibus 
possidetur quorum praecipua 
sunt in Gananor, Calicut Cochin 
et Travancore, ultra promon¬ 
torium sequitur regnum Ma¬ 
dure peramplum et Tangeor 
quod modo ab altero fratre 
regis Sauagi occupatur. 


power Bengala and Cambaia.^ 
Prom Surat* to the kingdom 
of Canara, King Sauagi* 
snatched from the King of 
Visapor ^ all the country lying 
between the sea and the moun¬ 
tains which, running from the 
north to Cape Comorin, divide 
India.* This new kingdom 
was built up by a certain 
robber, who died not many 
years ago;* the other king¬ 
dom, called Mossur,^ * was 
created these last years and 
extends through the inland 
portions of India from the 
kingdom of Canara up to 
Madure. Similarly, the Eong- 
dom of Gingi * has become 
Separated from the Kingdom 
of Visapor, as also Colgonda; ® 
the latter was formerly occu¬ 
pied by a Mahometan who 
holds it; the former was 
recently taken possession of 
by Sauagi’s brother. 

The Malabar Coast, from the 
kingdom of Canara up to the 
Cape, is nded over by several 
kings; the chief ones are in 
Cananor, Calicut, Cochin, and 
Travancore. Beyond the pro¬ 
montory, comes the very vast 
kingdom of Madure and 
Tangeor,!* which is now held 
by I^g Sauagi’s other brother. 


^ Brux.: qui paucis annis. 


1 Cambay.—Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Cambay. 

* Bombay text: Surata; Brux,: Surrata. 

* Shivaji. 

* Vijaipur, Bijapur. 

B * Omnes terras quae sunt . . . inter mare et montes quae 
Indiam . . . dividunt’ (Bombay and Brux.). We propose: ’monies 
qui . . . dividunt.’ 

^ Sivaji died in 1680. 

7 Mossur.—^Elsewhere, we have twice Massur, for our Mysore. 

•* (>ingee. • Ck>loonda. 

10 Tanjore. 
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Apud Mogores pauci sunt 
Ghristiani, habitantes in urbe 
Agra, Labor et Delli, in qua 
ultima urbe rex modo habitat. 
Agrae Societas habet Colleg¬ 
ium; pauci ibidem ad fidem 
convertuntur, inMeles metu 
Mahometanorum quiibiinper- 
anti 0 t a quibustributis vex- 
antur,® plures ab Idolis ad 
impurum Mahometam (P. 29) 
transeunt. 

In Surata quae est emporium 
oelebre Mogorum, domiclium 
habent PP. Capuchini, sed ple- 
rique Christ iani sunt Europaei 
qui in eo portu ex omni 
natione sunt valde frequentes. 

In urbe Diu pauci sunt indi- 
genae Christian!, plerique ac 
mercatores praecipue sunt 
infideles qui etiam fanum 
habent intra moenia. 


Circum urbem Daman, 
Ba 9 aim et Chaul non pauci 
sunt vici Christianorum in 
Insulis quas fluvli efficiunt 
iique aunt sub Lusitanorum 
potestate, praeter insulam 
Bombaim qui pulcherrimus 
portus est modo Anglorum, 
tradituB pro parte dotis 
Beginae Catharinae. 

Inter mediterranea istius 
littoris Indiae ubi rex Sauagi 
dominatur fere omnes sunt 
gentiles et pauci Saraceni. 


Among the Mogores, there 
are few Christians. They live 
in the towns of Agra, Labor and 
Delhi, in which last city the 
King now resides. At Agra 
the Society has a college; few 
are there converted to the 
faith; for fear of the Maho¬ 
metans, who rule there and 
vex them with taxes, many 
heathens pass from Idols to 
Mahomet \ad impurum Maho^ 
metam). 

(P. 29.) At Surat, a famoua 
mart of the Mogores, the 
Capuchin Fathers have a house^ 
but the greater number of the 
Christians are Europeans of all 
nationalities, very many of 
whom live in that port. 

In the town of Diu there are 
few indigenous Christians; the 
greater number (of the in¬ 
habitants), especially the mer¬ 
chants, are infidels, and they 
have even a temple within the 
city walls. 

Around the towns of Daman,. 
Bagaim and Chaul there are 
not a few Christian villages in 
the Islands formed by the 
rivers; i these are under the 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese^ 
with the exception of the 
island of Bombaim, a most 
beautiful harbour lately given 
to the English as part of Queen 
Catherine’s dowry. 

In the inland parts, along 
that coast of India where king 
Sauagi reigns, nearly all are 
heathens, few {pauci) being 
Saracens. 


1 Brux. j ibi imperantiuxn. 

* Brux.: omits: et a quibus vexantur. 


1 One of the chief islands was Salsette of Bombay. 
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Goae ao in insulis ac pe- 
ninsulis adjacentibus quae om- 
nes et solae ibi sunt ditionis 
Lusitanae omnes fere indigena^e 
sunt Christiani; in illis locis 
adjacentibus Goae visuntur 
pulchra templa et pretiosa 
suppellectili ornata non secus 
ac in Europae urbibus; paro- 
chias quae sunt in Salsetis 
tenebant patres nostri Pro- 
vinciae Goanae;i verum 
persecutione excitata ab Ar- 
ohiepiscopo nuper defuncto eas 
deserere coacti sunt; nunc ju- 
bente Ser.mo Principe resti- 
tituentur quando A.R.P.M.^ 
consentiet. In urbe Goana 
plerique mechanici et mercato- 
res Indi extern! sunt et infideles 
ita, ut Goae fere tot infideles 
aut Mahometani numerentur 
quot Christiani. 


Difficultas eos convertendi 
uti et alios infideles Indiae 
hujus 8 est triplex. 

Prima est quod dum fiunt 
Christiani suum gradum et 
genus amittant, adeoque ma- 
ximo contemptui ab omnibus 
aliis infidelibus habeantur; est 
enim in India varium hominum 


At Goa, and in the adjacent 
islands and peninsulas, aU of 
which are now the only ones 
there under the Portuguese 
crown, nearly all the natives 
are Christians. In the places 
adjacent to Goa, are to be 
seen fine churches supplied 
with precious ornaments, just 
as in the towns of Europe. 
Our Fathers of the Province 
of Goa were in charge of the 
parishes of the Salsete iparts; 
but, ow|pg to a persecution 
caused by the late Archbishop, 
they were obliged to relinquish 
them; i by order of His Most 
Serene Majesty 2 they will 
now be restored when our 
Most Reverend Father s con¬ 
sents. In the town of Goa 
the greater number of the 
Indian craftsmen and mer¬ 
chants are pagans from 
without, so that at Goa there 
are almost as many pagans and 
Mahometans as Christians. 

There are three difficulties 
in the way of converting them, 
as also the other infidels of 
this India. 

The first: when they become 
Christians, they lose their sta¬ 
tus and caste (genus) y and are 
therefore held in the greatest 
contempt by all the other 
infidels. People in India are 


1 Brux.: Omits: Provinciae Goanae. 
a Brux.: R. Adm. P.N. 
a Brux.: omits: uti et . . . Indict hujus. 


1 The Archbishop was Antonio Brandfto, former Abbot General 
of the Cistertians, 13th Archbishop of Goa. Arrived at Goa, September 
24, 1676. The see had been vacant 23 years. Took charge on October 
9, 1675, and died on July 6, 1678. On him and the differences between 
him and the Jesuit Missionaries of the Salsette peninsula, of. Padre 
Geisimiro ChristovAo de Nazareth’s Mitras LusUcmaa, 2a edi^Ao, Lisboa, 
1897, p. 176 et aqq,, p. 184. 
a The King of Portugal, 
a Itie General of the Society of Jesus. 
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genus; alii origine sunt Bra- 
manes alii Naires sive milites, 
alii certae artis artifices: ex 
quo quisque genere nascitur 
in eo vitam exercet, In ser- 
vando autem isto gradu adeo 
sunt superstitiosi ut nec ipse ^ 
Xaverius in illo tractu 
Indiae Malabarico alios fere 
non 2 converterit nisi pis- 
oatores ad ripam maris quam 
plurimos, et intra Piscaria Pa- 
ravas qui illis superstitiosis 
observationibus non sunt im- 
plioiti. 

Secunda est summa ad libi- 
dinem propensio quae (P. 30) 
tanta est et cum tali Ucentia 
apud Malabares ut ipsae uxores 
palam communes ^ sint 
atque ipsaemet Reginae allis 
permittantur, indulgentibus 
idipsum regibus ipsarum mari- 
tis; hinc apu d illos regni 
haeres nunquam est filius regis 
utpote incertus, sed filius soro- 
ris ejus quod parpetuo ^ 
observatur. 


Tertia est avaritia plane in- 
eredibilis & qua illis videtur 
impossibile abstinere a fraudi- 
bus et aliena restituere. 

Quae quidem impedimenta 
adeo gravia sunt ut miraculo 
sit opus ad alicuius conver- 


of different classes; some are 
Bramans by origin; others, 
Naires or soldiers; others are 
craftsmen of a certain class; 
each one lives according to the 
caste in which he was bom, 
and they are so superstitious 
in keeping that caste that, 
in the Malabar tract of India, 
Xavier himself converted hard¬ 
ly any others than fishermen, 
a very large number of whom 
he won over along the sea- 
coast, and Paravas of the 
Fishery Coast who are free 
from those superstitious obser¬ 
vances. 

The second is the very great 
propensity to lustfulness, which 
(P. 30) is so great and so free 
among the Malabares that the 
very wives are openly common 
property, and the Queens 
themselves are granted to 
others, the Kings their hus¬ 
bands allowing this indulgence; 
hence, among them, the heir- 
apparent is never the King’s 
son, his origin being doubtful, 
but the son of the King’s 
sister.i And this they 
always observe. 

The third is their quite 
incredible greed, which makes 
it seem to them an impossibi¬ 
lity to abstain from fraud and 
restore ill-gotten goods. 

These obstacles are so great 
that a miracle is required to 
convert any of them, except 


1 Brux.: ne ipse quidem. 

2 Brux.: omits: non. 

® Brux.: palam omnino communes. 
* Brux.: perpetuo apud ipsoe. 

^ Brux.: omits: plane inoredibilis. 


I The allusion is to the polyandric customs and the matriarchate of 
the Nairs of UCalabar. 
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eionem nisi sit forte ex infima 
sorte qui vitam labore sus- 
tentent.i 

In regno Canara pauci sunt 
Christiani qui ab uno alterove 
sacerdote indigena excoluntur, 
nominatim * in Barcelor 
et Mangelor locisque vicinis; 
ib’i uti et in aliis locis Indiae 
intra Gangem liberum est ^ 
cuiusque religionis exercitium 
publiceque non minus ^ Christo 
temple quam fana idolis et 
Mahometi eriguntur nemine 
repugnante. 

In regno Cananor quod priori 
finitimum est, pauci sunt 
Christiani et nunc sine peistore 
propter Hollandos. 

In regno Calecuti sive San- 
murin templum est Christianis 
in urbe primaria cum suo 
parocho uti et in Tanor oppido 
tributario; hie et in al iquibus 
vicinis oppidis pauci Christiani 
sunt quorum curam habet 
Pater Societatis habitans in 
Tanor, cum quo oppido et Goa 
frequentissimum est commer- 
cium exiguis Indigenarum 
navigiis a mense Octobri usque 
ad Maium, nam alio tempore 
mare hoc Indicum non est 
navigabile ob ventorum saevi- 
tiam. 


perhaps those of the lowest 
caste, people of the labouring 
class. 

In the kingdom of Canara 
there are few Christians; they 
are ministered to by one or 
other native priest, namely at 
Barcelor and Mangelor and 
the neighbourhood. There, as 
in the other parts of India 
within the Ganges, each one 
is free to practise his religion, 
and no one objects that teAiples 
should publicly be erected to 
Christ as well as temples to 
the idols and to Mahomet. 

In the kingdom of Cananor, 
which borders on the former, 
there are a few (pauci) Chris¬ 
tians, but now they are without 
a pastor, owing to the Hol¬ 
landers. 

In the kingdom of Calecut, or 
of the Sanmurin,! the Chris¬ 
tians have a church and a 
parish-priest at the capital; 
also at Tanor, a tributary 
town; here, and in some neigh¬ 
bouring towns, there are a few 
Christians tended by a Father 
of the Society living at Tanor, 
between which town and Goa 
there is a very brisk trade 
carried on by small native 
boats between October and 
May, for this Indian sea is not 
navigable during the other 
months on account of the 
violence of the winds. 


^ Brux.: omits: nisi sit forte • . • sustentent. 

2 Brux.: omits: nominatim. 

3 Brux.: aliisque locis vicinis intra Gangem liberum est. 
* Brux.: exercitium et non minus. 


1 Sanmurin.—new * Hobson-Jobson*. Cf. Hobson-Jeheon^ s.v. 

Zamorin. 
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Ab oppido Panane peramplo 
et in quo habitare solet rex 
Galecuti, usque Cochinum in 
multis oppidia sunt Christiani 
Catholici quorum curam habent 
sacerdotes indigenae. 

In locis mediterraneis prae- 
sertim^ intra monies, versus 
oppidum S. Mariae maioris 
longe lateque diffusi sunt Chris¬ 
tiani, partim Catholici partim 
Schismatici, 2 eo enim jam 
pridem schisma ^ irrepsit 
fraude quorundam Sacerdotum 
Alexandrinorum qui eo pridem 
se intruserunt et per illos 
monies ^ late suos errores 
propagarunt, neque hactenus 
uUum remedium contra illud 
valuit. Olim istorum ^ 
montium Episcopus esse sole- 
bat e nostra Societate; verum 
amota Societate (P. 31) eo 
ingress! sunt Missionary de 
Propaganda ® existimantes 
mostra incuria lentius reme¬ 
dium adferri creatusque est 
episcopus indigena qui in hoc 
ofiScio 7 ita se gessit ut 
permulti turn ex Europaeis turn 
ex indigenis nullo mode dein- 
ceps indigenas episcopos ibi 


Prom Panane, a very big 
town 1 where the king of 
Calecut usually resides, lip to 
Cochin, there are in many 
towns Catholic Christians mi¬ 
nistered to by indigenous 
priests. 

In the inland tracts, especial¬ 
ly in the mountains,2 towards 
the town of St. Mary Major,3 
the Christians, partly Catholics 
partly Schismatics, are scat¬ 
tered very widely. Some time 
back, schism was implanted 
there through the craft of some 
priests of Alexandria,^ who 
formerly intruded there and 
sowed their errors broadcast 
among those mountains, and no 
remedy has so far availed 
against it. Formerly, the 
Bishop of those mountains used 
to be of our Society; but, when 
the Society was removed (P. 
31), Missionaries of the Propa¬ 
ganda entered there,^ who 
thought that, if the remedy had 
worked too slowly, it was due 
to our carelessness. A native 
Bishop was appointed; but he 
acted in such a way that very 
many, not only Europeans, but 
natives too, would say that in 


1 Brux.: mediterraneis et. 

2 Brux.: Christiani Catholici, et Schismatici. 

3 Brux.: et schisma jam pridem. 

4 Brux.: omits: per illos montes. 

5 Brux.: horum (for: istorum). 

* Brux.: omits: de propaganda. 

7 Brux.: omits; in hoc officio. 


1 Pcuiane.—For other spellings see Yule’s Cathay^ II. 454, s.v. 
Panane. 

» * Intra Montes.* We might have translated by the well-known 
Portuguese term ‘the Serra.* 

8 St. Mary Major, i.e. the Church of Kuravalangad. 

^ I c€Uinot decide from the jampridetn and pridstn whether Fr. 
Thomas thinka of the period before 1599, or of the j^riod from 1663, 
when a schism took place and Jacobite priests came into the country* 
In either case, the word ‘Alexandrian ’ is surprising. 

8 The Carmelites. 
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esse creandos dictitarent.^ 
Deinde nuno senex omnibus 
artibus* contendit ut nepos 
suus sibi coadiutor eligeretur, 
vir ad id ineptus; verum meliore 
electione assumptus est Coad¬ 
jutor D. Raphael Lusitanus, 
cui proinde a Iter licet senio 
omnino incapax omnem juris- 
dictionem sustulit, ut conse- 
cratus episcopus quidem ab 
alio nunc habitet in Chenotte ^ 
privatus, ubi ^ mihi dixit 
sincere se dolere amotam 
a cultura montium Soo®“ 
nostram;5 jam satis patere 
si quod sit possibile remedium 
schismati, ab ilia ^ potis- 
simum adferri posse; ita tem- 
porum experientia malam de 
Soc*® opinonem ibi quidem 
discussit et vertit in maiorem 
aestimationem ac desiderium;^ 
utinam Bomae ® sinceriores 
darentur de ea informationes; 
sane cognosceretur non sine 
admirations ® quantopere 
Societas in missionibus laborum 


future no native Bishops should 
on any account be created 
there. An old man now, the 
Bishop tried in every way to 
get chosen as his coadjutor 
his own nephew, a man unfit 
for the ofl&ce. A better choice 
being made, Dom Raphael, a 
Portuguese, was taken as his 
coadjutor; but, the other, al¬ 
though quite incapacitated by 
old age, took all jurisdiction 
from him; he was, hoviever, 
consecrate^ Bishop by ano- 
ther,i and is now living in 
retirement ('privatua) at Che¬ 
notte,® where he told me he 
sincerely regretted that the 
Society had been excluded 
from cultivating those moun¬ 
tains; and that it was suffi¬ 
ciently plain by now that, if 
anything could be done to 
remedy the schism, the Society 
could best do it; so then, 
time and experience have, there 
at least, corrected people's 
bad opinion about the Society, 


1 Brux.: ut evidenter constaret Europeais et Tndige.nis nullo 
modo indigenas Epis opos ibi deinceps esse oreandes, utpote istius digni¬ 
tatis incapaces. , 

2 Brux.; omits: omnibus artibus. 

8 Brux.: Chenote. 

^ Brux.: qui (for: ubi). 

^ Brux.: omits: sincere se • . . nostram. 

® Brux.: a Societate. 

7 Brux.: omits: ita temporum . . . desiderium. 

& Brux.: utinam et Fomae. 

0 Brux.: omits: non sine admiratione. 


1 Cf. PaulinuB a S. Bartholomaeo, India Orient, Christiana, op, cit,, 
pp. 77-78. Alexander de Campos, or Chandy Parambil, of Corolongatta; 
created Bishop, January 31, 1663. The date of his death, 1676, in Pauli- 
nus, is a mistake. His nephew was Matthew de Campos. His co¬ 
adjutor, D. Raphael de Figueredo Salgado, a native of Cochin, was elected 
on March 3, 1677, by 4 Carmelites. He was consecrated by Don Thomas 
de Castro, Bishop Fulcivitensis, a native of Gk>a. 

* Chenota—Vaipicota—Terra Nova. Cf. Lopez (1644), p. 9, by 
which we refer to A short account of the Missions under the ckarge of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus of the Malabar Province in the East Indies 
(Triohinopoly, 1909, edited by the Rev. Fr. L. Besse, S.J.). Chenota was 
a village quite near to Vaipicota. 
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tolerantia, prudentia agendi et 
aedificatione antecellat. 


Sane quidam missionarius 
nomine Pr. Mathaeus, Ord. 
S. Theresiae, ubi Tuticurinii 
vidit non solum 2 per- 
fectionem qua linguam illius 
partriae nostri loquebantur, 
sed 2 insuper sedecim libros 
non parvos impresses lingua et 
charactere Madurensi typis in 
Europa fabricatis quibus par- 
tim confutabantur funditus 
gentilium istorum errores par- 
tim ^ stabiliebatur Religio 
Catholica, perculsus stupore 
ait, neminem praeter Societa- 
tem res tarn arduas moliri 
posse et tanto conatu missiones 
aggredi: ^ et vero hoc 
possum asserere turn ex iis 
quae vidi, turn quae ex indi- 
genis ipsisque Hollandis cog- 
novi,2 quodsi conferrentur 
ea quae geruntur a Societate 
in Indiis cum iis quae de ilia 
Bomae dicuntur, rix etiam 


and made them esteem her 
better and wish for her more. 
Would that at Borne truer 
accounts were given about her! 
They would then know, and 
not without admiration, how 
the Society excels in the Mis¬ 
sions by her activity, the 
prudence of her policy, and 
the edification she gives. 

In fact, when a certain 
Missionary, named Friar Mat¬ 
haeus, of the Order of St. 
Theresa,! had come to Tuti- 
curin and saw not only the per¬ 
fection with which our people 
spoke the language of that 
country, but moreover sixteen 
books—^and no small ones— 
printed, with type made in 
Europe, in the language and 
character of Madure,^ some 
of which refuted the errors of 
those pagans, while others 
proved the truth of the Catho¬ 
lic Beligion, he said, struck 
with wonder, that the Society 
alone could manage such diffi¬ 
cult things and undertake Mis¬ 
sions with so much spirit. 
And, from what I saw and 
heard from the natives and 
the Hollanders themselves, I 
can truly assert this, that, were 
the doings of the Society in 


1 Brux.: omits Tuticurini (which probably should have been read: 
Tutucurini, as elsewhere). 

2 Brux.: omits: non solum. 

3 Brux.: et (for: sed). 

4 Brux.: confutabantur gentilium illoram errores et. 

5 Brux.: omits: et tanto . . . aggredi, 

* Brux.: omits: turn ex iis qufie vidi . . . cognovi. 


1 Fr. Matthaeus a S. Joseph, the great friend of Hendrik Adrian 
van Rheede, Governor of Cochin, who helped him to publish his botanical 
researches, Hortua Malabarious, Amsterdam, 1678, 9 vols. He died at 
Cochin, and was buried at Verapoli in 1691. Cf. Paulinus, op. cit., passim. 

2 I have commented in several places on this interesting passage, 

notably in my Early Printing in India (MS.). It ought to dispose of 
Paulinus a S, Barthes contention that the printing of Ambalacata was 
block-printing. , 
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quivis inimicus sibi a lacrymis 
temperaret; utinam in hoc ad 
nostros infensissimos ^ hos- 
tes scl. Haereticos Hollandos 
recurreretur, quorum quidem 
honorificum prate omnibus 2 
de Societate iudicium 
generaliter et ad stuporem 
cognovi 8 dum inter illos 
occultus versarer. 


Sed redeo ad institufcum. 

Cochini indigenae omnes 
quosTopaces vocant suntChris- 
tiani intra urbem nec templum 
nec sacerdotem habent; in 
Baissim, quod est oppidum 
frequens ^ in altera parte 
fluminis, erectum est templum 
parochiale eoque populus con- 
fluit ad audiendum sacrum 
ibi duo tresve sacerdotes 
indigenae curant rem Chris- 
tianam debita sane cura et 
diligentia;® circum Cochi- 
num sunt aliquot parochiae 
cum sacerdotibus indigenis uti 
et in pluribus oppicSs quae 
sunt Cochinum et Coulanum. 


India compared with what is 
said of her in Borne, scarcely 
anyone, even of her enemies, 
coW refrain from tears. 
Would to God that in this 
matter the opinion of our 
worst enemies, the heretical 
Hollanders, were asked! While 
1 was among them incognito, 
1 heard them express about 
the Society generally a high 
opinion, and I was dumb- 
founded.i 

But return to my theme. 

(P. 32.) At Cochin, all the 
natives whom they call Topa- 
ces® are Christians; within the 
town, they have neither church 
nor priest; at Vaipim, a popu* 
lous town on the other side of 
the river, a parochial church 
has been built, and the people 
flock thither to hear Mass; 
there, two or three native 
priests with due zeal take care 
of the Christians. Around 
Cochin there are some parishes 
with native priests, as in 
several towns, namely Cochin 
and Coulan (Quilon). The Dis- 
calced Carmelite Fathers have 


1 Brux.: omits: infensissimos. 

2 Brux.; prae omnibus est. 

8 Brux.: cognovi hoc. 

* Brux.: In Paipim. oppido frequenti. 

5 Brux,: omits: eoque . . . sacrum. 

8 Brux.: omits: debita . . . diligentia* 


1 On Deo. 20,1682, Father A. Thomas dates from Macao his Apologia 
Societatis Jem . . . , justifying the conduct of the Jesuits in the conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Bishops of the propaganda and the Archbishop 
of Goa. Cf. Miaaiona Belgea, 1908, p. 13, n. 3. 

* The Topazes here are pure natives. It is worth remarking. 
Manrique too calls Topazes the pure native Christians of Arakan (1630-35). 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo was right, in spite of Yule’s opinion in Hobaon- 
Johaon, when he said that topaz means do-bhdahiyd^two-tongaed, a man 
speaking two Icmguages, an interpreter. That does not mean that the 
whole, class of our native Christians in the 17th century could speak 
Portugese; bui there were more among them relatively who could than 
among the non-Christians. 
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PP. Carmelitae ^ discalceati 
domicilium habant Veraple, 
inde ad missionem bine inde 
excurrunt, etenim praeterquam 
intra urbem 2 nihil iuris 
obtinent Hollandi, sed tota 
negio est in potestate regum 
in^genarum quorum nihil om- 
nino 8 interest quam quis 
religionem aequatur. Coulani, 
quod oppidum amplissimum 
est, adjacens arci Hollan- 
dorum, sub variorum regum 
indigenarum potestate divisum, 
multi sunt Christiani; ibi tria 
sunt templa: scl. parochiale, 
Franciscanum et Soc.tis, e qua 
is qui assistit curam insuper 
habet Christianorum qui per 
varia vicina oppida dispersi 
sunt; inde ex ora tota Travan- 
coridis jam pridem Hollandi 
conati sunt Soc®*^ expellere; 
verum illis frustra conantibus 
opera indigenarum regum hac- 
tenus permansit et modo odio 
in familiaritatem verso illos 
honorifice tractant et modo^ 
cum illis turn ibi turn in 
ora piscaria optime conveniunt, 
virtutem etiam ® in hoste 
laudantes. 


In regno Travancoridis tota 
bra maris a Coulano usque ad 
Comor inum promotorium re- 
ferta est Christianorum templis 
quae passim visuntur in littore 
erecta. Christiananorum cir- 
citer 20 milia in illo tractu 


a house at Veraple,^ whence 
they go out on IVlissions in 
different directions, for the 
Hollanders have no authority 
except within the town, the 
whole country being subject 
to native kings, to whom it 
matters not which religion one 
follows. At Coulan, a very 
big town adjacent to the for¬ 
tress of the Hollanders and 
subject to different native 
kings, there are many Chris¬ 
tians ; there are three churches 
there: the parochial church, 
that of the Franciscans, and 
that of the Society, the Father 
(of the Society) who lives 
there, taking care besides of 
the Christians scattered in 
various towns of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Hollanders 
have long tried to expel the 
Society from the whole Travan- 
cor Coast, but in vain. 
Thanks to the assistance of 
the native kings, it is there still, 
and, hatred having changed 
to fnendship, they (the Hol¬ 
landers) now treat Ours with 
honour, agree well with them, 
both there and on the Fishery 
Coast, and even praise virtue in 
an enemy. 

In the kingdom of Travan- 
core, the whole sea-coast from 
Coulan up to Cape Comorin 
is dotted with Christian church¬ 
es, which are seen erected 
here and there along the coast. 
The Christians of that tract 


1 Brux.: uti et in pluribus oppidis PP. Carme.litae. 
* Brux.: excurrunt. Extra uroem. 

® Brux.: omits: omnino. 

^ Brux.: omits: modo. 

® Brux.: omits: etiam. 


1 Verapoli. 
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numerantur ^ quorum curam 
habent sex PP. nostri* eorum 
residentia est in Mopoeli, Re- 
tora, Canapatam, Topo et 
Menacori;^ inde ad alia 
oppida turn ad ripam maris 
turn in mediterranea 8 ex- 
currunt, in urbe Regia quae 
Laicolara dicitur uti et in 
Travancor erectum esttem- 
plum, verum ibi et in Travan¬ 
cor, aliis oppidis ^ nuUus 
nobilis inter Christianos nu¬ 
merator, sed solum pauperes, 
quorum scl. est regnum Dei: 
in oppido Cotat mercat ura 
celebri extat imogo Xaverii 
quae tarn frequantibus (P. 33) 
miraculis illustris est 6 ut 
undequaque non solum Chris- 
tiani sed et inddeles eo con- 
currant, in quorum gratiam 
etiam interdum Xaverius mi- 
racula facere non dedignatur; ® 
in toto illo regno licet 
apud omnes atque etiam apud 
regem patres nostri sint ad.- 
modum bene accepti et magno 
in honore ^ suoque impigre 
munere funguntur, tamen pauci 
de novo transcunt ab idolis ad 
Christum. 


number about twenty thou¬ 
sand. Six of our Fathers have 
charge of them; their resi¬ 
dences are at Mopoeli, Retora, 
Canapatam, Topo and Mena- 
cori;i from there they visit 
other towns along the seaboard 
and inland. In the capital, 
which is called Laicolara,^ as 
well as in Travancor, a church 
has been built; but there, as 
also in the other towns, there 
is not one man of rank aihong 
the Christians, but only poor 
people, for theirs is the king¬ 
dom of Gk»d.® In the town of 
Cotat,^ famous for its trade, 
there is an image of Xavier, 
which is renowned for so many 
miracles that (P. 33) people 
visit it from all sides, not only 
the Christians, but the pagans 
too, and Xavier does not 
disdain working at times 
wonders in their favour also. 
Although our Fathers are very 
popular throughout that king¬ 
dom with people of all ranks 
and the king himself, and 
although they are held in 
great honour and labour zea¬ 
lously, yet few new converts 
are won over from idolatry to 
Christ. 


1 Bnix.: omits: quae passim visimtur . . . erecta. 

2 Brux.: Mapaaoli, Retora, Cariapatan, Toporet, et Manacori. 

3 Brux.: omits: turn ad ripam . . . mediterranaa. 

^ Brux.: omits: et in aliis oppidis. 

^ Brux.: Xaverii tantis miraeulis illustris ut. 

^ Brux.: in quorum etiam gratiam Xaverius interdum miracula 
facit. 

7 Brux.: omits: et magno in nonore. 


1 Paulinus* map facing p. 236, op. ciU, has; Mampulli, Puntora 
(Reitora?), Cariapatnam, Pidlatopo, Mannacudi. See Lopez, op. c^., 
(1644), s.v. Mampiilim, Reytora, Cariapatnam, Manancury, pp, 9-13. 

> Laicolara. Perhaps: Raicolara. Might it be Ragiacafiamangalam 
of Paulinus* map, between Pullatopo and Mannacudi ? 

« Matth. V. 3. 

^ The Cottage of Paulinus’map. 
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A Comorino promontorio 
usque ad Tutucurinum ex- 
currit ora Piscaria quae est 
regni Madure; omnia eius 
oppida ad ripam maris habi¬ 
tant Paravae, Christiani imnes, 
qui a pastoribus nostris cir- 
citer 10 excoluntur; in toto 
illo traotu facile 60 Christian- 
orum milia numerantur et in 
illo 1 solo Tutucurino plus 
quam 20 milia. Fx tota ilia 
ora expulerant Holland! nos¬ 
tros patres, qui proinde 2 
in vicinas silvas et oppida 
gentilium se receperunt, sub 
gentilium ipsorum protectione 
ibidem tuti, ^ a quibus in 
honore habentur; ibi extructo 
sacello sedem fixerant et ad 
sacrum audiendum omnibus 
diebus magnus erat Paravarum 
confluxus, noctu vero habitu 
Maurorum per littora discur- 
rebant ad conferenda aegris 
sacramenta. Verum a biennio 
D. Thomets Van He factus 
illius orae praefectus omnes ad 
pristinas ecclesias redire per- 
misit. Caeterum destructum 
erat Tutucurinense collegium et 
aliae domus ac templa erecta 
fuere, sed haec ad priorum 
elegantiam ac ^ magnificen- 
tiam non accedunt. Est hie 
praefectus vir magnae jus- 
ticiae ac probitatis, contro- 
versiarum curiosus, fortasse hac 
via venturus in agnitionem 
veritatis: illorum populorum 
uti et patrum etiam nostro- 


From Cape Comorin up to 
Tutucurin runs the Fishery 
Coast, which belongs to the 
kingdom of Madure. Paravas, 
all Christians, live in all its 
towns on the sea-coast, and 
they are ministered to by 
10 of our Missionaries. In 
the whole of that tract the 
Christians number easily sixty 
thousand; in Tutucurin alone 
there are over twenty thou¬ 
sand. Our Fathers had been 
driven from the whole of that 
coast by the Hollanders; ac¬ 
cordingly, they betook them¬ 
selves to the nearest woods and 
the towns of the pagans: 
there they were safe under the 
protection of the very pagans, 
by whom they are held in 
honour; they had built a cha¬ 
pel there and settled near it; 
large numbers of Paravas were 
coming daily to it to hear 
Mass, and at night the Fathers, 
disguised in Moorish dress, 
visited the Coast to confer 
the Sacraments to the sick. 
But, two years ago, when 
Mr. Thomas Van He ^ became 
Governor of that coast, he 
allowed them all to return to 
their former churches. The 
College of Tutucurin had, how¬ 
ever, been destroyed, and new 
houses and churches were built, 
but these do not compare in 
beauty and magnificence with 
the former ones. This Gover¬ 
nor is a man of great justice 


1 Brux.: omits: illo. 

* Brux.: omits: proinde. 

3 Brux.: omits: sub gentilium • • . tuti. 

^ Brux.: omits: elegantium €ks. 

1 Thomas Van He.—I have not found his name, after some research, 
in Valentyn’s Ovd en Nieuw OoeUindien ,—Van Hee would be a good 
Dutch neume. 
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rum parens, omnium bono et 
paci considit patresque se 
crebro invisentes magno honore 
excipit.i 


In regno Madure, quod unum 
est e praecipuis Indiae, circi- 
ter 80 Christianorum milia 
numerantur multa per loca 
dispersi, ac praesertim versus 
urbem Madure quam cepit rex 
Massur 6.a. Dec. 1680; omni- 
aque bello agitantur, nunc rege 
Madurensi eandem urbem obsi- 
dente, sed grave periculum 
est ne exercitum simul et 
regnum amittat. In hac mis- 
sione plane laborum simul ac 
fructus animarum feraci ver- 
santur patres nostri; Bra- 
manum habitu et more 
sacerdotum (P. 34) gentilium 
abstinent came solaque oriza, 
herbis et aqua plerumque vitam 
sustentant; ita occulte et rege 
dissimulante paulatim Christi 
Dni fides disseminatur, partim 
verbo, partim libris, lingua 
patria et charactere impressis 
de quibus supra .2 


In Begno Massuriam ab 
aliquot annis fundata est mis- 


and uprightness; he is fond 
of controversy, and may per¬ 
haps that way come to recog¬ 
nize the truth; he is like a 
father for those people, and 
even for our Fathers; he 
fosters the general welfare and 
peace, and receives with much 
honour the Fathers, who fre¬ 
quently visit him. 

In the kingdom of Madure, 
one of the chief ones of India, 
there are about eighty thou¬ 
sand Christians, scattered in 
many places, but especially 
towards the town of Madure, 
which the king of Massur ^ 
took on the 6th of December 
1680. The whole country is in 
the turmoil of war; the king of 
Madure is now besieging the 
said town, but there is great 
danger of losing his army and 
his kingdom. Our Fathers live 
in this Mission, a very labo¬ 
rious field, and very fruitful 
too in conversions; they dress 
like the Bramans, and, after 
the manner of the pagan 
priests (P. 34), they abstain 
from meat, and live generally 
on rice, vegetables and water 
only; in this way, as the king 
pays no heed, they disseminate 
slowly and secretly the faith of 
Christ our Lord, partly by 
preaching, and partly by books 
printed in the language and 
writing of the country, as we 
said above.2 

In the kingdom of Massur 
Mission was founded, now some 


1 Brux.: omits: est hie praefectus . . . excipit. 

2 Brux.: omits: partim verbo . . • supra. 


1 Massurs Mysore. 

* Even after reading Fr. L. Besse, S.J., La Mission du Madurh, 
Triohinopoly, 1914, one finds interesting points in Fr. Thomas* passage 
on the Fishery Coast and Madura. 
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sio; tres eo missi missionarii 
non sine copioso fructu labo- 
ranint, gravissimis identidem 
press! persecutionibus, verom 
modo inita regis gratia tuti 
eius protectione Christian orum 
numerum amplificant. 


In regno Tangeor i pauci 
sunt christiani versus urbem 
eiusdem nominis, item Nega- 
patanum, Trangambar et 
Talichere, quarum urbium mari- 
timarum prima ad Hollandos, 
altera ad Danos, tertia ad 
Gallos pertinet, qui ibi sacer- 
dotem sustentant. 


Littus vero quod inter Tu- 
tueurinum et Negapatanum 
interiacet cuius incolae Mara- 
vae dicuntur nunc adversus 
regem Madure rebelles, aliquas 
Christianorum ecclesias habet 
quarum jura ad patres nostros 
pertinent. 

In regno Gingi quod a fratre 
regis Sauagi occupatum est 
null! sunt Christiani nisi in 
lit tore mans, scl. in Portimovo 
mercatura percelebri, ubi per- 
missum est a rege templum 
erigi et pe nsio cuidam sacer- 
doti indigenae Christianorum 
curam habenti assignata. 

In regno Colgonda cui impe- 
rat rex Mahometanus aliquot 
sunt Christiani in urbe regia 
quorum curam habent PP. 
Augustiniani, in littore vero 
maris extat oppidum S. Tho- 
mae vel potius eius ruina. 


years back; three Missionaries 
sent there laboured with no 
small fruit, even though re¬ 
peatedly buiBfeted by perse¬ 
cutions ; now they have found 
favour with the king, and they 
are adding safely, under his 
protection, to the number of 
the Christians. 

In the kingdom of Tangeor 
there are a few Christians, in 
the direction of the town of 
the said name; also at Nega- 
patam, Trangambar and Tali- 
chero. These are three mari¬ 
time towns, the first of which 
belongs to the Hollanders; the 
second, to the Danes; and 
the third, to the French, who 
maintain a priest there. 

As for the coast between 
Tutucurin and Negapatam, the 
inhabitants of which, called 
Maravas, are now in rebellion 
against the king of Madure, 
it has some Christian churches 
over which our Fathers have 
jurisdiction. 

In the kingdom of Gingi, 
which a brother of king Sauagi 
occupied, there are no Chris¬ 
tians, except on the sea-coast, 
namely at Portonovo, a very 
famous trading centre, where 
the king allowed a church to 
be built, and assigned a main¬ 
tenance for a native priest 
who cares for the Christians. 

In the kingdom of Colgonda, 
which is governed by a Maho¬ 
metan king, there are some 
Christians at the capital under 
the Augustinian Fathers; on 
the sea-coast stands the town of 
S. Thomd, or rather the ruins 
of it. 


I Brux.: Tangor. 
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Urbs erat una ex elegantis- 
Rimis totius Orientis et tem- 
plomm ornatus magnificentia,! 
quam Lusitanis eripuit rex 
Colgonda, incitatus et adiutus 
ab Hollandis. Verum rex 
facti poenitens praesertim cum 
promissa ab Hollandis pecunia 
non solveretur integram 
aliquot annis servavit eo con- 
silio ut Lusitanis restituerat ne 
cum illis aliquando bellum 
haberet;3 interea super- 
veniens classis gallica urbem 
Mauris expulsis uno die occu- 
pavit, Rex Colgonda earn dein- 
de duorum annorum obsidione 
una cum Batavia compulit ad 
deditionem. Urbe recuperata 
rex misit deputatos Goam qui 
proregi urbem ofFerrent quam 
tanta fide intactam servaverant 
ut in templis ac (P. 35) coeno- 
biis authoritate regia clausis 
nihil ornamentorum deesset, 
nulla desideraretur argentea 
supellex ibi relicta. Sed quis 
intelligat haec consilia ? ^ 
Responsum est deputatis (ii 
erant Lusitani illarum terra- 
rum incolae) quod urbs plus 
oneri futura esset quam profec- 
tioni;5 contra illi instare 
ut consideraret prorex quae 
et quam praeclara ea urba 
esset, tarn Celebris D. Thomae 
sepulchro, quantae gloriae Lu¬ 
sitania, earn amissam tarn facili 
negotio recuperare, sine vi, sine 
exercitu, hoste ultro earn ad 
paciscendam pacem ofiFerente.® 
Quoad expensas vero obtu- 
tere deputati nomine Lusitano- 


One of the finest towns of 
the whole East, it (S. Thomd) 
had magnificent churches; but 
it was taken from the Portu¬ 
guese by the king of Colgonda, 
at the instigation and with the 
help of the Hollanders. The 
king, repenting however of 
what he had done, especially 
as the Hollanders were not 
paying him the money they 
had promised, kept it intact 
for some years, hoping xhat, 
if he returned it to the Portu¬ 
guese, he would for the future 
be free from war on their part . 
Meanwhile, a French fleet came 
on the scene, and in one day 
they expelled the Moors and 
occupied the place. Next, 
after a siege of two years, the 
king of Colgonda, helped by the 
Dutch, forced it to surrender. 
He reoccupied it and sent 
ambassadors to Goa to offer 
to the Viceroy a town which 
they had preserved so care¬ 
fully intact that, in the 
churches and (P. 35) monaste¬ 
ries, closed by royal mandate, 
none of the ornaments, 
none of the silver vessels left 
behind,. was missing. But, 
who will understand the mean¬ 
ing of what happened? The 
ambassadors were told (they 
were Portuguese, the inhabi¬ 
tants of those parts) that the 
town would be more of a 
burden than useful. The am¬ 
bassadors insisted and asked 
the Viceroy to consider what 
a fine town it was, and how 


1 Brux.: omits: urbs erat , . . magnificentia. 

2 Brux.; omits: praesertim cum , , . solveretur. 

3 Brux.: omits: ne cum illis . . . haberet. 

4 Brux.: omits: nulla desideraretur . . . consillia ? 

® Brux.: has also: profectioni: we expect: profectui. 
^ Brux.: omits: quantae gloriae . . . ofTerente. 
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rum qui a tempore captae 
urbis in loca vicina maritima 
se receperant, fore ut ipsi 
praesidium ex asse persol- 
verent alerentque.i Verum 
dum haec parvi penduntur 
rex Colgonda videns suam obla- 
tionem gratuitam tern parvi 
fieri,2 urbem totam penitus 
solo aequaviti; ita urbs adeo 
Celebris, una ex pulcherrimis 
totius orientis, tot expensis 
aedificata et validis cincta 
imdique propugnaculis nescio 
quod mirabili fato ^ finem 
habuit. Plerique Lusitani 
quondam incolae illius urbis 
se receperunt Madrastapan, 
urbem Anglorum solum media 
leuca distantem ad septen- 
trionem,^ quae alterius 
ruina modo factum est empo¬ 
rium.® 


famous for the tomb of St. 
Thomas; also, how glorious it 
would be for the Portuguese, 
who had lost it, to recover it so 
easily, without a blow, without 
an army, since the enemies 
were offering it of themselves 
in order to cement peace. 
As for the expense, the ambas¬ 
sadors, speaking in the name 
of the Portuguese who, after 
the capture of the town, had 
betaken themselves to the 
neighbouring sea-coast towns, 
answered that they would pay 
and maintain a garrison at 
their own expense. But, see¬ 
ing that they held his gratui¬ 
tous offer in such ill esteem, 
the king of Colgonda utterly 
razed the whole town to the 
ground. Thus (I know not 
but what strange fatality) a 
town, once so celebrated, one 
of the most beautiful of the 
whole East, which had cost 
so much to build, and girt 
roundabout with strong ram¬ 
parts, has vanished.! The 
greater number of the Portu¬ 
guese, who formerly inhabited 
the town, withdrew to Madras- 
tapan,2 a town of the English, 
only a league further to the 
north, which has now become 
an emporium owing to the 


1 Bnix.: omits: alerentque. 

2 Brux.: omits: videns suam . . . fieri. 

8 Brux.: omits: nescio quo . . . fato. 

* Brux.: omits: ad septentrionem. 

6 Brux.: insigne emporium. 

1 H. D. Love’s Vestigea oj Old Madras (1640-1800) will bear out 
much of what is written here. ^ 

No wonder if the Archives of Mailapur were lost, if Christian tomb- 
stones serve as flagstones in Hindu temples of the neighbourhood. 

« The origin of the word M€kdras is not settled, according to Hobeon- 
Jobaan, s.v., where the form is generally Madraspatanam; but, unless the 
metathesis, as here in Madrastapan, was frequent, how did we come to 
the form Madrasta, Madrast ? 
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In monte una leuca ab urbe 
Meliapor distante templum 
est in quo crux miraculosa 
visitur quae triduo ante diem 
S. Thomae sed non omnibus 
amis sanguinem s u d a t; 
notum est emnibus illud mani- 
festum miraculum; in monte 
autem minori qui propius ur- 
bem visitur modo Collegium 
est Soc**«, quod antea in 
urbe erat, insigne templum ibi 
recenter aedificatum est a 
praefecto provinciae illius 
maritimae Saraceno.^ 

In Bengala (quae regio fere 
eeleberrima est omnium na- 
tionum commercio) bine inde 
dispersi sunt plures Christiani 
qui sub gubernatore Mahome- 
tano regis Mogorens is pacifice 
vivunt; eorum curam habent 
PP. Augustiniani. 

In Ugolin 2 vero ubi 
Lusitani multi habitant est 
domus et templum Soc*^**. 

Supra Bengalam 100 circiter 
leucis ab Ugolino oppido versus 
septentrionem in litore orien- 
taJi Gangis recens nuper nata 
est Ecclesia. Quidam gentilis 
nobUis adolescens a S. ^tonio 
de Padua (P. 36) noctu male 
acceptus, ab eo compulsus est 
ad amplectendam fidem Chris- 
tianam; etenim die sequenti 


ruined condition of the other 
place. 

On the mount, one league 
from the town of Meliapor, 
there is a Church in which 
is seen a miraculous cross, 
which sweats blood three days 
before the feast of St. Thomas, 
but not every year; this evi¬ 
dent miracle is known to all.^ 
On the lesser mount, nearer to 
the town, there is now the 
College of the Society which 
formerly was in the town, 
a very fine Church was recently 
built there by the Saracen 
Governor of that maritime 
province. 

In Bengala (which is about 
the most famous country for 
the trade which all kinds of 
nations ply there), there are 
many Christians; they live in 
peace under the Mahometan 
governor of the king of Mogor, 
and are taken care of by the 
Augustinian Fathers. 

At Ugolin ,2 where many 
Portuguese live, there is a 
house and Church of the 
Society. 

Beyond Bengala, about a 
hundred leagues from Ugolin, 
towards the north and on the 
east bank of the Ganges, 
a new Christianity sprang up 
lately. A certain noble hea¬ 
then youth, having been 
severely handed at night by 
St. Anthony of Padua (P. 36), 
was compelled by him to 


1 Brux.; omits: provinciae illius maritimae. 

2 Bruz.: Ugolim. 

1 One could write a volume on the discovery of St. Thomas* bones 
under the Portuguese, their migrations, the finding of the Pahlvi inscribed 
stone, the fraud of the Brahmems who read the inscription, the sweating 
of the stone. 

2 Hugli, generally spelt *Hughli.’ 
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eius chordae ictibus saucius 
baptismum petiit quern pridem 
recusaverat obstinatus. Is, 
Antonius deinceps nomine, fac- 
tus ex gentili Evangelicae legis 
praedicator zelosissimus cum 
SU8 quoque coniuge non im¬ 
parls zeli pauco tempore plus 
quam 20 hominum milia redux 
in patriam ad fidem convertit 
ac baptizavite, ille viris ac 
pueris, uxor mulieribus ac 
puellis non minor! animo ac 
suecessu Evangelicam legem 
etiam nunc praedicare non 
desistunt, cum vero cresceret 
in dies ingens Christianorum 
multitudo, Antonius missis 
Goam litteris petiit subsidium 
patrum. nostrorum quorum 4 
eo destinati jam ut credo 
coUaborant tantae animarum 
messi colligendae. Constat 
autem mihi ex nuntiis e Ben- 
gala acceptis haec indubitata 
esse; et quidam Lusitanus inde 
redux, quocum egi numerum 
baptizatorum ait excedere plus 
quam 30 milia. 


embrace the Christian religion; 
the next day, in fact, he bore 
the marks of stripes from the 
Saint’s chord, and asked for 
baptism, which he had obsti¬ 
nately refused before. Called 
Anthony thenceforth, he be¬ 
came, from a pagan, a very 
zealous preacher of the evan¬ 
gelical law, and, his wife shar¬ 
ing his zeal, he converted and 
baptized, in a short time, after 
his return to his country, 
more than twenty thousand 
people. They still continue, 
with no less success than 
energy, to preach the evangeli¬ 
cal law, he to the men and 
boys, she to the women and 
girls. As this large number of 
Christians was daily increasing, 
Anthony sent letters to Goa 
and asked the help of our 
Fathers. Four of them were 
appointed to that Mission, and 
are labouring now, I believe, 
in gathering in such a rich 
harvest of souls. The news I 
have received from Bengala 
shows that these facts leave 
no doubt; I have spoken with 
a Portuguese who has come 
back from there, and he tells 
me that the number of the 
baptized exceeds thirty thou¬ 
sand.^ 


1 Another volume can be written on the doings of Antonio of Busna 
and the conversion of our Dacca Christians. Fr. Thomas wrote from Goa, 
November 28, 1680; ‘To this I add a prodigious case. An in6del in the 
kingdom of Bengala, having been miraculously converted to the faith, 
went to preach the faith in the countries near the Gango {sic for Ganges), 
about two hundred leagues inland, where he has baptised in a few years 
26,000 (persons). And, being unable to cope with so many people, or 
give them any other sacrament than baptism, he wrote here to our Rev. 
Fr. Provincial (Fr. Femflo de Queyros) a letter which would draw tears 
from a heart of stone, asking the favour of sending him some of our 
missionaries to help him. Two were at once sent by sea, and two by 
land, across "the lands of Moger (Mogor), Suratte and Agra. They have 
already arrived at Bengala. And, having gone from there towards the 
North (Codr. Lort), they wrote that after a month’s journey they had 
arrived in the kingdom of Napal (-Nepal). They say it is a very civilized 
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In regno Peguano cuius sedes 
regia est urbs Ava pauci sunt 
quod sciam Christiani, prae- 
sertim in urbe Pegu. 

In Arracam, capite regni 
eiusdem nominis, pauci Chris¬ 
tiani sunt quorum curam 
habant PP. Augustiniani. In 
Tenagrin, i qui portus est regni 
Siam percelebris, pauci 2 sunt 
Christiani. 

In urbe Queda et in toto 
regno Malavorum usque ad 
fretum Sincaputanum et in 
regno Bintam ultra fretum 
nulli sunt prorsus Christiani, 
Bed plerique sunt Mahometan! 
pertinacissini; sic ut circa Ma- 
lacam nulli quod sciam pagi 
unquam facti sint Christiani. 


In insula Sumatra plerique 
sunt Mahometani; in urbe regia 
quae Achem dicitur aliquot 
sunt Christiani quibus praeest 
P. Capuchinus; huio recenter 
agum pro templo extruendo 


In the kingdom of Pegu, 
the capital of which is Ava, 
there are, as far as I know, 
a few Christians, especially in 
the town of Pegu. 

In Arracam, the capital of 
a kingdom of the same name, 
there are a few Christians under 
the management of the Augus- 
tinian Fathers. At Tenagrin,^ 
a very celebrated harbour of 
the kingdom of Siam, there are 
a few Christians. 

In the town of Queda 2 
and in the whole kingdom of 
the Malays, as far as the Strait 
of Sincaput,^ and in the king¬ 
dom of Bintam beyond the 
Strait, there are no Christians 
at all; the people are mostly 
very obstinate Mahometans, so 
that, as far as I know, no 
villages around Malaca were 
ever made Christian. 

In the island of Sumatra 
the greater number are Maho¬ 
metans, in the chief town, 
Achemas it is called, there 
are some Christians presided 
over by a Capuchin Father: 


1 Brux.; Tenacerim. 

2 Brux.; etiam pauci. 

kingdom, that the inhabitants are well disposed to receive the faith, and 
that only missionaries are wanting. From there they went in search 
of this new apostle, according to their instructions. 1 believe that the 
news of their arrival will soon come, and then I shall write more lengthily 
about into your Reverence’ (=■ Father Verjus, Procurator General of the 
China Missions, Paris). 

The missionaries who went to Nepal were those who had come from 
to Patna. One of the two went to Nagpur, where he remained some 
time. We have curious letters from him. 

The story of St. Anthony’s chord and the beating is found under 
different forms. It had great success. This movement of conversion 
led to the creation of the Nitgory or Bhawal Mission Station, near Dacca. 

1 At p. 37, Thenaoerim. The form Tenc^in is evidently not a 
correct rectding. For a very laige number of spellings of that word, see 
Andtbrson, English intercourse with Siam, p. 11, n. 2. 

* Queda.—Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Queda. 

s Cod.: Singaputanum. It must be Singapuranum. None of the forms 
in Hobson-Jobsqn from 1512 to 1818 has a tovm Simhapuran lion's city. 

* Achem.-—Cf. Hobson-Jobaon, s.v. Achin. 
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Begina tunc imperans addixit; 
insuper a regione Malacae in 
oppido Tamble i aliquas 
Ohristiani ecclesias habent. 


Malacae res Christiana pes- 
sumdata est a Batavis; tern- 
plum Soc*^® quod eminet in 
colie in medio arcis loco amoe- 
nissimo servit concionibus 
haereticorum; ad eas^ co- 
guntur etiam Catholici;^ 
verum quidam Scotus, cen- 
turio Catholicus, concionem 
adiens dictoque elevans et con- 
futans (P. 37) ab ilia lubens 
volensque proscriptus est. In 
TJrbe quae circumfusa est arci 
ad ripam maris omnes indi- 
genae sunt Catholici; illis nec 
conceditur templum nec sacer- 
dos; solet tamen ibi adesse 
aacerdos indigena dicitque sa¬ 
crum in sacellis domesticis 
praecipuorum civium, sed luc- 
tosum est quod soleant esse 
tarn malae vitae ut propter 
acandala plures expulsi sint ab 
HoUandis qui alias facile essent 
dissimulaturi; etenim rebus 
inspectis cognovi ex ipsis Hol- 
landis quod facile posset 
habitu saeculari agere cum 
corum licentia sacerdos Eu- 
ropaeus etiam Religiosus, modo 
vir esset qui nihil publice 
imprudenter ageret ac proinde ^ 


the Queen now reigning re¬ 
cently gave him land to build 
a church on; besides, opposite 
Malaca, in the town of 

Tamble,! the Christians have 
some churches. 

At Malaca, the Christian 
religion is spoiled by the 

Batavians. The church of the 
Society, which is on the 

summit of a hill, in a most 

pleasant spot in the middle of 
the fortress, is used by heretical 
preachers; even the Catholics 
are forced to attend; but a 
certain Scotch Captain, a 
Catholic, who had gone to the 
preaching criticized and refuted 
it (P. 37), and was expelled, 
the very thing he wanted. In 
the town about the fortress, 
along the sea-shore, all the 
natives are Christians, but 
neither church nor priest is 
allowed them; however, a 
native priest is generally living 
there, who says Mass in the 
domestic oratories of the chief 
citizens; but it is sad to say 
that the conduct of several is 
so bad that the Hollanders, 
who otherwise would easily 
have dissembled, expelled them 
for scandalous living. I ex¬ 
amined into these matters, and 
learned from the Hollanders 
themselves that they would 
easily allow a European priest, 


1 Fr. Vrithoff read: Tambre (Brux.). 

2 Brux.: ad earn. 

3 Brux.: ooguntur omnes milites. etiam Catholici (all the soldiers, 
•even the Catholics, are obliged to go to them). 

^ Brux.: ageret: sane ingemui vise ill us Christia nitatis statu, quod 
alio properans non possem ei succurrere, cum id mihi me declarando 
facillime et libenter concessissent Hollandi, ac proinde (verily, seeing the 
condition of the Christianity, I grieved that, as I wewa hastening to another 
place, I could not come to its help, although, had I revealed who 1 was, 
the Dutch woul^ very easily and willingly have given me leave; and 
therefore). 

1 Tamble.^Not in Johnson’s Boyal Atlas. 
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Boman super eo scripsi et 
ad Provincialem Goanum sug- 
gerens modum quo aliquis e 
nostris Malacam mitti passet 
qui si esset natione Flander et 
vir bene versatus et prudens, 
ingentem fructum animarum 
in ilia ampla civitate colligeret 
et ipsis gratus esset HoUandis 
qui suae patriae homines in 
ludia libenter amplectuntur. 


In regno Siamensi quod a 
Thenacerim i usque ad 18 
gradum extenditur pauci 2 
sunt Christiani, jam pridem in 
Siamensium conversiono in- 
oubuerunt PP. nostri. Verum 
successum nullum habuerunt 3 
dlis successere PP. Mis- 
sionarii Galli, qui numero 
plures idem ^ pluribus locis 
intentarunt iam plus quam a 
12 annis: nec tamen Siamen- 
sium famillae 40 modo Chris- 
tianae numerantur. Habitant 
Missionarii illi ad urbem re- 
giam in duobus seminariis: 
zelo inter omnes eminet 111“^'^® 
Ludovicus Laneau Epis- 
copus; seds ita hie radices 


even a Religious, to live there 
in lay dress, provided he 
behaved not imprudently in 
public. I have therefor© writ¬ 
ten about this to Rome and to 
the Provincial of Goa, suggest¬ 
ing how one of Ours coidd be 
sent to Malaca, and saying 
that, if he were a Fleming, and 
a man of good character and 
prudence, he would reap much 
fruit of souls in that large 
city, and would be acceptably 
to the Dutch themselves, who, 
in India, show themselves kind 
to people of their own 
country.! 

In the kingdom of Siam, 
which stretches from Thena¬ 
cerim up to the 18th degree, 
there are a few Christians, 
Ours have long laboured for 
the conversion of the Siamese, 
but they have had no success. 
They were succeeded by the 
French Missionary Fathers, 
more in number, who have 
tried the same for over 12 years 
in several places; still they have 
not yet 40 Siamese Christian 
families. Those Missionaries 
are living at the capital in two 
seminaries, most eminent for 
zeal is His Lordship, Bishop 
Louis Laneau;3 but idolatry 
has struck such deep roots here 


^ Brux.: Tenacerim. 

2 Brux.: pauoi admodum. 

3 Brux.: PP. nostri omnibus modis summoque labore ao industria. 
Verum neque in urbe regia neque in porsoluco aliisque locis successum 
ullum habuerunt. 

^ Brux.: qui numero plures magno zelo et conatu idem. 

^ Brux.: Episoopus. Alii aliis in oppidis habitant, sed. 

Fr. J. B. Maldonado, S.J., a Belgian from Mons, writes from 
Siam, November 16, 1681, that Fr. Thomas, owing to the unseaworthy 
condition of the ship which was taking him from Malaca to Macao, had 
been obliged to come to Siam. Of. Pdre H. Bosmans, S.J., Correapondance 
de J, B, Maldonado, Louvain, Bureaux des Analeotes, 1910, p. 60. 

> Bead: Lanneau. 
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begit ido(lo)latria ut vix 
alii quam pueri moribundi 
aptizentur, aut si qui sint alii 
adulti plerique illico ad idola 
revertuntur. In hoc regno 
numerantur facile pagorum 12 
milia, in quorum singulis plures 
habitant sacrificuli quos Tala- 
peos vocant, qui in magna 
apud gentiles sunt aestima- 
tione. luxta urbem regiam 
iacet ad fluminis ripam vicus 
Lusitanorum in quo circiter 
4 milia Christianorum sunt; 
ibi Soc*^® residentiam habet 
in qua haec scribo; habent 
quoque ecclesiam PP. Domi- 
nicani. Rex, Pisus suorum 
pertinacia in Ido(lo)latria libe- 
ram Evangelii praedicationem 
relinquit. (P. 38.) 

Melior ad Evangelium dispo- 
sitio esse videtur in regno 
Laos, ad quod parabam per 
flumen his diebus ascendere 
exploraturus per interpretem 
statum illius gentis et quis 
fructus posset ibi fieri si eo 
nostri mitterentur; verum hel¬ 
ium non sinit transire e finibus 
ad illud regnum. Facilis i 
et tutus aditus patet e Cam- 
bosa 2 usque Len 9 aum quae 
est sedes regni illius. 


that scarcely any others are 
baptized than dying children; 
if any others, adults, are bap¬ 
tized, most of them return at 
once to their idols. It is easy 
to find in this kingdom twelve 
thousand villages, in each of 
which live several priests called 
Talapei,^ who are held in 
great esteem by the pagans. 
Near the capital, on the bank 
of the river, is the settlement 
of the Portuguese, where reside 
about thousand Christians; 
here the Society has a resi¬ 
dence, where I write this 
letter; the Dominican Fathers 
also have a church. The king, 
trusting in his people’s obsti¬ 
nate attachment to idolatry, 
gives freedom to preach the 
Gospel. 

(P. 38.) The people of the 
kingdom of Laos 2 seem to be 
better disposed towards the 
Gospel. I was preparing to 
go thither these days by the 
river, in order to discover 
through an interpreter the 
state of the country, and what 
results might be gained, if Ours 
were sent there; but the war 
does not allow me to cross the 
frontiers and go to that king¬ 
dom. The journey from 
Cambosa 2 to Len 9 ao,^ the 
capital of that kingdom, is 
easy and safe. 


^ Brux.: finibus. Ad illud regnum facillis. 
> Brux.: Cambodia. 


1 Talapoes, Talapois, or Talapoins, Cf. Hobson-J^son, s.v. 

s Laos is the right spelling, 

3 Camboja, or Camboia (from which our Cambodia) must be the 
spelling. 

^ Cf. Hobsoufk-Johson^ s.v. Lan John or Langianne, one of the names 
for the Shan or Laos State of Luang Frabem, on the Mekong, in the 
early part of the 17th century. Lanohang, it is said, means ‘a million of 
elephants’. The Burmese know it as Len Shen. 
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In Cambosa ^ Christiani 
sunt non pauci, sed ob tumultus 
bellorum magno labore colitur 
ilia virea ab uno e nostris et 
altero sacerdote missionario. 


Cochin-China florentem 
habet ^ ecclesiam et com¬ 
munis vox est earn nihil debere 
primitivae. Saevit persecu- 
tio sed nin violenta. Quidam 
Christianus, vir nobilis, anno 
1680 comprehensus capite 
damnattus est; dici vix potest 
quanta alacritate in regis prae- 
sentia mortis sententiam ex- 
cepit; summae aedificationi fuit 
eius constantia in morte; ibi^ 
duo e nostris cum aliquot 
missionariis de Propaganda ^ 
ingentem Christianorum 
multitudinem excolunt. P. 
Bartholomeaus de Costa ita 
ipiit gratiam primogeniti filii 
!^gis ut hie veniat ^ Patrem 
ea familiaritate ut crebro plures 
horas cum eo solo intra cubi- 
culum celloquendo consumat; 
ubi is regnabit alia erit rerum 
facies; indoles Conchinchina- 
rum utcunque ad Japonenses ^ 
accedit. 

In Tunchino numerosissimi 
sunt Christiani; suavis in eos 
durat persecutio. Ibi laborant 
duo Patres e Soc*® duo Mis- 
sionarii Galli et aliquot indi- 
genae sacerdotes. Necesse est 
ut plures nostri eo submittan- 
tur ob multitudinem ecclesia- 
rum. 


The Christians in Cambosa 
are not few; but, the country 
being troubled with wars, life is 
very laborious to the Father of 
our Society and the other 
Missionary priest who cultivate 
that vineyard. 

Cochin-China has a flourish¬ 
ing church. The common opi¬ 
nion is that it is not a whit 
behind the primitive Church; 
persecution reigns, but vio¬ 
lently. A certain noble Christ 
tian, seized in 1680, was con¬ 
demned to death, and words 
can hardly express with what 
joy he received the death- 
sentence in the king’s presence. 
His constancy in death was 
most edifying. There two of 
our Fathers and some Mission¬ 
aries of the Propaganda take 
care of a very large number 
of Christians. Fr. Bartholo¬ 
mew da Casta has found very 
much favour with the King’s 
eldest son, who visits him so 
familiarly that he often spends 
several hours talking with him 
alone in his room: when he 
wiU reign, there will be a great 
change. The character of the 
Cochinchinese resembles some¬ 
what that of the Japanese. 

In Tunchin the Christians 
are very numerous; there is 
a mild persecution. Two 
Fathers of our Society, two 
French Missionaries, and some 
native priests labour there. 
More of Ours should be sent 
there, considering the great 
number of the churches. 


^ Brux.: Cambodia. 

2 Brux.: Oochinobinae florentem habent. 

3 Brux.: ejus oonstantia ao pietas in morte. cujus spectator 
Lusitftnus .eam mihi copiose narravit. Ibi. 

^ Brux.: propasanda fide. 
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De China non scribo; de ea 
oopiose omnia narrabit pro¬ 
curator: de Japonia scripsi 
nuper via Batavica. Expeoto 
ex ilia naves Magno desiderio 
in mensem januaiium quae 
nova de novo imperatore ad- 
ferent. 

Christus Dominus noster, qui 
has ecclesias plantavit in san¬ 
guine suo, eis quoque x^r 
viscera misericordiae suae 
abundantia gratiae suae suc- 
currat.i 

Siam 30 Ottobris 1681. 

Ant. Thomas.2 

Nota ,—Hoc manuscriptum 
transmissum ab Ex™® Ducis- 
sa de Aveyro Salmantic. eidem 
Pt. Hurre (?). 

Ex archiv. Soc. Jesu. 


1 Brux.; suocurrat. Amen. 

* The Brussels copy ends here. 


I do not write about China; 
the Procurator will write fully 
about it. 1 wrote about Japan 
vid Batavia. 1 I expect very 
eagerly the ships from there 
next January, with news about 
the new Emperor. 

May Christ, Our Lord, who 
planted these churches (and 
watered them) with His blood, 
assist them also, of His mercy, 
with the , abundance of BCis 
grace. 

Siam, 30th of October, 1681. 

Ant. Thomas. 

Note ,—^This manuscript was 
sent by the Most Excellent 
Duchess de Aveyro of Sala¬ 
manca to the same Father 
Hurre (?). 

Prom the archives of the 
Society of Jesus. 


1 Batavia, the town; formerly Jaoatra. 
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Description of Indostan and Guzarate by Manuel 
Godinho de Eredia (1611). 

Edited and translated 
By THE Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

Chief Authority. 

Manuel Godinho de Eredia: Malaca, VInde Miridionale, et 
U Cathaym. Manuscrit original autographe de Godinho de 
Eredia, appartenant k la Biblioth^que Royale, de Bruxelles, 
reproduit en fac-simile et traduit par M. L4on Janssen, Membre 
de la Society de G^ographie de Bruxelles, avec une preface de 
M. Ch. Ruelens, Conservateur k la Biblioth^que Royale, Membre 
du Comite de la Soci6t6 de G6ographie de Bruxelles, Bruxelles, 

. . . . C. Muquardt, 1882. 

Manuel Godinho de Eredia, the son of Juan de Eredia 
Aquaviva and Dona Helena Vessiva, daughter of Don Juan, 
King of Supa in Macassar and owner of the estate of Macho- 
quique, was born at Malacca on July 16, 1663. When 13 years 
old, he was sent to the Jesuit College of Goa. In 1679, he entered 
the Society of Jesus, but after a year his passion for geography 
made him quit the religious state. Later on, he became cos- 
mographer to the Estado of India; in 1694, he was appointed 
descohridor, with the object of discovering new lands for the 
Crown of Portugal. His first work {Informat^ao da Aurea Cher- 
soneso ou Peninsula e das ilhas Auriferasy Carbunculas e Aromat^ 
icaSy published by Antonio Louren<?o Caminha, in Ordeno^aos 
de India do Senhor Rei Don Manoel, Lisbon, 1807) was presented 
to the Kling between 1697 and 1600. Between 1606 and 1607, 
owing to ill-health, he retired from active service to Goa. (Cf. 
Janssen, pp. IX-X.) His Declaragam de Malaca e India Meri¬ 
dional com o Cathay em III Tra(tados) is dated 1613, the 
dedication to the King bearing the date: Goa, Nov. 24, 1613. 

The preface by Ruelens to Janssen’s work is very jejune 
on the life of our author, and the public documents referring 
to him. While searching for other things, we came upon at 
least one reference to him. (OF. Raymundo Antonio de Bulhao 
Pato, Documentos remetidos de India ou Livros das MoncoeSy 


Editorial Note: This paper was received in 1930 but for various 
reasons it remained unattended before the death of the author. It 
is now published in its original form, €uid Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the 
Philological Secretary, has revised the proofs.— B. Q. 

( 633 ) 
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Tomo I, Lisboa, 1880, pp. 26-26.) In a letter of March 2, 
1606, the King of Portugal writes to Dom Martim AfFonso de 
Castro, Viceroy of India: 

‘Manuel Godinho de Heredia me escreveu que o conde 
ahnirante e Ayres de Saldanha o enearregaram de hua empreza e 
descobrimento de novas terras de Sul, com tituio de adiantado, 
das quaes promette muitas riquezas de ouro, especiarias e outras 
drogas; postoque diz nao tinha passado de Malaca, e me pede 
ajuda pera proseguir o dito descobrimento; o porque o dito Ayres 
de Saldanha me nSo avisa d’isto, nem tenho por meu serviyo 
que materias d’ esta qualidade se encommendem a pessoas que 
nfto tenham muita sufficien^a, e de que nSo ha confian 9 a que 
(p. 26) procederSo em meu servi 90 com a fidelidade e seguridade 
necessaria, nem he conveniente arriscar-se a repata 9 ao e auto- 
ridade d’esse Estado, vos encommendo que vos informeis das 
qualidades d’este homem, e do talento que tern, e conforme a 
isso trateis esta materia, da qual e das mais que se offerecerem 
d’esta qualidade me avisareis sempre particularmente.’ 

We doubt not that many other references to the man could 
be found in the published documents of the period. 

The document wo publish is not in the writing of Godinho de 
Eredia. Though of 1611, it was not included in his Declara^am 
de Malaca of 1613, part of which was itself written in 1611; 
yet it might appropriately have been added to the Dedara^am 
as a fourth treatise. We find in the Declara^am de Malaca 
some passages almost textually reproduced in our own document, 
and others elucidating otir text. These we shall point out. 

We do not find in the DeclaraQam de Malaca any detailed 
map showing the position of the provinces and places noted in 
our text; yet it is likely that such a map was drawn up, if we 
judge from the method followed by the author in his other 
treatises, as published by Janssen. The map serving to explain 
best our document is at fol. 78r in Janssen’s work. There we 
find (Ve italicize the provinces): Rio Bombain, Enseada (of 
Bombay), Dio, Jaquet, Qosarate, Cambaia, Cacha, Chitor, Rio 
Indo, Sindi (town), Sindi, Thiguir, R. Candoo, Laor (Lahore), 
Dely, Fatepur, Agra real, Mogor, Purab (town); Rio Ganges, 
Bengahy Chesmir (Kashmir), in a position very distorted, where 
we ^ould have Nepal, Prosonay Montes (between Cheshmir and 
Tebet)y Negarphirin (where we would place Bhutan and Assam), 
Rio Cana, Cabul, Cabul (town), ‘Navgracoth, olim Imaus, vel 
Caucaso,’ Indostan, ‘Negar Pherin montes aureos,’ is also shown 
at fol. 69v, in a map. Belor or Montes Nevados are above 
Turoastan, between the Regio Tenebrarum and Cayra and the 
Bop Desert (fol. 78v); see also fol. 69v (map) and fol. 76v (map). 

In the JDeclara^am de Malaca there is a chapter on Indostan 
(fol. 74r and v), one on Turcastan (fol. 74v-76r), one on Astracan 
(fol. 76r-76v), one on India (fol. 76), one on ‘De Intragangea’ 
(fol. 76r), and one on ‘De Extraganges’ (fol. 76r). 
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(From British Museum, Addl. MSS., 9864, fok. 77r-81v.) 


{Fol, 77r.) Descuraaioy sobre 
a ProuinQia do Indoatan: cha- 
mada MogUl, e corruptamirUe 
Mogor: com declaraQod do Reino 
guzarate, e maia Raima de aeu 
deatricto: ordenado por Manuel 
godinho de Eredia: coamographo 
mdr do eatado de Indiaa Orien- 
taea,^ 

Anno. 1611.2 

A Prouincia do Indostan, 
esta cituada na Zona tempera- 
da: e estende de .23. graos, 
30. m. do Tropico de cancro; 
no meio do .2.^ clima, no .7. 
Paralelo, onde o dia he de .13. 
oras .30. m. ate fenecer em .41. 
gr. 16. m. de altura septen¬ 
trional, no meio do 5.® clima, 
no paralelo .13. onde o dia he 
de .16. oras .26. m,/-E o In¬ 
dostan ou Mogul, agora corup- 
tam^nte chamada Mogor, nome 
que na sua lingoagem natural 
significa Pastor.^ sobrenome 
do fundador da Monarchia de 
Mogores: o qual foi aquele 
Tamerland. que em batalha 
senhoreou Bazacet, gram Tur- 
co: e este Tamerland sendo 
Pastor por sua industria se 
cazou com Irma de Soltan 
Vssem Rey de Deli da familia 
de Chagata, de (Sama)rcand, 
olim Turan, idest Turca, ou 
Turcastan: e por morte de 
Soltan Vssem, (soc)cedeo no 
gouerno anno .1404. no Pon- 
tificado de Clemente .2.® Tendo 


(Fol. 77r.) Diacourae on the 
Province of Indoatan, called 
Mog^l, and corruptly MogSr, 
with a deacription of the King¬ 
dom of Ouzarate, and other King- 
doma of ita diatrict. Arranged 
hy Manod Oodinho de Eredia, 
Chief Coamographer of the Ea¬ 
tado of the East Indiea, in the 
year 1611.1 

The Province of Indostan is 
situated in the Temperate 
Zone, and extends from 23 
degrees and 30 minutes of the 
Tropic of Cancer, in the middle 
of the 2nd climate, in the 7th 
parallel, where the day is of 
13 hours and 30 minutes, until 
it ends in 41 degrees and 16 
minutes of northern altitude,^ 
in the middle of the 6th 
climate, in the 13th parallel, 
where the day is of 16 hours 
and 26 minutes. 

Indostan, or Mogul, now 
corruptly called Mogor, is a 
name which in their native 
language means Shepherd,^ 
the surname of the founder of 
the Monarchy of (the) Mogores, 
who was that Tamerland who 
in battle defeated Bazacet, 
(the) Grand Turk; and this 
Tamerland, being a shepherd, 
by his industry married the 
sister of Soltan Ussem, King 
of Deli, of the Chagata family 
of Samarcand, formerly Turan, 
that is Turca, or Turcastan; 


1 Underlined (in pencil ?): ordenado . . . Oriental. 
* Underlined (in pencil ?): 1611. 

3 This word is underlined (in pencil ?). 


1 The MS. is written in a very fine and clear hand. Only in one 
or two places had we occasion tp hesitate about the spelling. 

2 This brings the northern limit of India much too high. 

2 Monserrate does not give this derivation of the word Mogol. Of. 
Memoirs ASB., Vol. 3, 1914, p. 662. 
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Dom Fernando Rei de Portu¬ 
gal.—^De sorte que Tamerland 
foi o Primeiro Rei de Mogores: 
e por elle se chamou a Prouin- 
9 ia Mogor: e o seu proprio 
nome era Tamer. Mas como 
elle manquejaua de hum p5, 
por alcunha Ihe chamarSo coxo, 
que significa land, e o mesmo 
he Tamercoxo, como Tamer- 
land. 1.0 Rey, e deste des- 
gendem os Reis seguintes. o 2.® 
Miraxa, e por elle Xaroo. o 3.® 
Soltan Mahamet, (e?) por elle 
Oulogobot, o 4.0 Soltan Abu- 
caid. o 5.0 Amaxet, o 6.o 
babor. o 7.o Hamau. o 8.o 
Equebar, Zalaldin Mahamet. 
o 9.0 Noradin Mahamet Zan- 
guir Patxagazi. que ao presente 
gouerna a coroa de Mogores 
no anno. 1611. e a chapa e 
Armas reaes de sua coroa, he 
hum circulo maior, e dentro 
tern .9. circulos menores ou 
Orbes: e em cada Orbe escrito 
o nome de cada Rey dos 
sobreditos laurados em letra 
Arabia. 


E chamamos Indostan ou 
Mogor toda aquella porgaS de 
Terra continente, que da parte 
do Norte, p’los montes Nau- 


and by the death of Soltan 
Ussem he succeeded in the 
government, in the year 1404, 
in the Pontificate of Clement 
II, Dom Fernando being King 
of Portugal.! So that Ta¬ 
merland was the first King of 
(the) Mogores, and through him 
the Province was called Mogor, 
lind his proper name was 
Tamer; but as he limped of one 
foot, they nicknamed him the 
Lame, which means land, and 
Tamer the Lame is the same as 
Tamerland. (He wcus) the 1st 
King; and from him are de¬ 
scended the following: the 2nd, 
Miraxa, and for him Xaroc; 
the 3rd, Soltan Mahamet (and 
?) from him Oulogobot; the 
4th, Soltan Abucaid; the 6th, 
Amaxet; the 6th, Babor; the 
7th, Hamau; the 8th, Equebar 
Zalaldin Mahamet;* the 9th, 
Noradin Mahamet Zanguir 
Patxa Gazi, who at present 
governs the crown of (the) 
Mogores in the year 1611; and 
the seal and royal arms of his 
crown is a greater circle; and, 
within, it has 9 smaller circles 
or orbs, and in each orb is 
written the name of each 
King of the above-said ones, 
worked out in Arabic charac¬ 
ters. 

And we call Indostan or 
Mogor that portion of continent 
land which, on the north side, 
by the Naugracot Mountains,® 


1 Pope Clement II reigned from Dec. 26, 1046, to Oct. 9, 1047.— 
Timur invaded India in 1398, retiumed to Samarkand and died in 1406. 
Cf. V. A. Smith, The Oxford History of India, 2nd edn., p. 262.—Dom 
!EJpr<finand was King of Portugal in 1307-83. 

* Cp. with Monsorrate, op, cit,, p. 672, where a different line of 
descendance is given, and with de Laet (cf. Hoyland-Banerjee, The 
Empire of the Great Mogol, 1928, p. 124). 

• Nagarkot, Kangra, which hewi a temple famous among early 
European travellers and in the Muhammadan historians for the story 
of people cutting out their tongue. 
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gracot ohamado p’los latinos 
Imaus ou Caucasus, se estende 
pera o sul atS os montes do 
gate, do Decam, e de Orias ou 
Orixa; e da parte do oriente, 
p’los Montes Nagerserrin. e 
Bio Oanges, e dahi se estende 
pera occid^ente ate o o Rio Indi. 
ou Sindi. De modo que na 
parte Septentrional, o Indostan 
se aparta (Fol, 77v) do Tur- 
castan polos Montes Naugracot, 
e na parte Austral se aparta 
do Decam, e Orias polos 
montes do gate/ e na parte 
occidental se aparta da Persia 
por cora 9 one candahar e polo 
Rio Indi ou Sindi/ e da parte 
oriental se aparta de Tibet, 
Sim. Mangin da china cocho, 
Patanes polos Montes Nager¬ 
serrin, e Rio Ganges. 


E neste destricto estSo plan- 
tados. 7. Reinos seguintes o 


which the Latins call Imaus 
or Caucasus, extends south¬ 
wards up to the Mountains of 
the Gate,i of the Decam,* 
and of Orias or Orixa;* and 
on the east side, by the 
Nagerserrin Mountains ^ and 
the River Ganges, and thence 
extends westwards up to the 
River Indi or Sindi. So that 
on the north side Indostan is 
separated (Fol, 77v) from Tur- 
castan by the Naugracot Moun¬ 
tains; and on the south side 
it is separated from the Decam 
and Orias by the Mountains 
of the Gate; and on the west 
side it is separated from Persia 
by Cora(?one,* Candahar 
and the River Indi or Smdi; 
and on the east side it is 
separated from Tibet, Sim,* 
Mangin ^ of China, Cocho,® 
Patanes,® by the Nager¬ 
serrin Mountains and the 
River Ganges. 

And in this district are 
situated (the) following 7 King- 


1 Ghats. * Deccan. * Orissa. 

^ Cp. with fol. 71r in Jeuissen; ‘E bem pode ser fosse o caminho 
pera o Ophir ou Serica do embocadoro do Gcuiges, tratto antigo de Indias 
pera o sertfto e minas de ouro dos altos montes Negar Phirin, de que faz 
mencfto Plinio e Ptholemeo, como Kegifto de ouro: E depois se aprio o 
tratto do sertfto PegQ, chamado Bareu3ura Emporio, daqueUe rio se passa 
a Tartaria.* {Janssen*a translation, p. 86): ‘ 11 est bien posible que, de 1 ’ 
embouchure du Gange, il y eut un chemin pour Ophir et la S^rique, ou 
se faisait depuis longtemos (p. 87) im commerce des Indians avec rintftrieur, 
et les mines d’or des hautes montagnes de Negar Phirin, que Pline et 
Ptol4m6e mentionnent comme fttant aurifdres. 

‘Plus tard s’est 4tabli le commerce de rintftrieur, de P4gu par le 
port de Baracura, situft sur \m 6euve d‘ou Ton passe en Tartarie.’ 

Negar Pherin is again mentioned in the text at fol. 70r and at P* 86 
of Janssen’s trcmslation: *11 est possible que ce (OpWr) soit cette region 
de Por dont fait mention Ptolftmfte dans sa table Xll de I’Asie, situfte 
sur les bords du Gange et qui, de son temps, fttait Tendroit du monde oii 
se faisait le plus grand commerce; car, par le Gange, se faisait le trade 
de Tor des hautes montagnes de Negar Phirin ; je ne sais pas si ces mon¬ 
tagnes sont celles qu’on appelle atissi Sephar et si Ophir et Tharsis ne 
s’fttendaient pas aiu delft.’ 

5 Khorasan. ' ® China. 

7 Mahftchlna. Cf. Hobson-Johson, s.v. China. 

® Cooch Behar. 


• Patna. 
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1.® gozarate. o 2.^ DeK. o 3.® 
Purat. o 4.° cabul. o 5.® 
queximir. o 6.® bengala. 
o 7.° Sind. Alem de outras 
coroas de Rayas Regulos, e 
todos estes Reinos e senhorios 
sao gouernados por Nababos 
gouernadores do Patxa Mogor: 
e o Primeiro e mais antigo he 
Deli, na Monarchia de Tamer- 
land, por quern e por succes- 
sores sens forfto os mais Reinos 
conquistados, e os rendimentos 
destes estados monta5 im- 
menssa riqueza, Porque cada 
anno se recolhe no Thez.o 
real melhoria de. 


doms: the 1st, Gozarate 
the 2nd, Deli; the 3rd, Purat; ^ 
the 4th, Cabul; the 5th, 
Queximir; 8 the 6th, Ben- 
gala; the 7th, Sind, besides 
other Crowns of Kinglet 
Rayas; and all these Kingdoms 
and Lordships are governed by 
Nababos, governors of the 
Mogor Patxa; and the first 
and most ancient is Deli, in 
the Monarchy of Tamerland, 
by whom and by whose stfc- 
cesBors the H>ther Kingdoms 
were conquered; and the re¬ 
venues of these estates amount 
to an immense sum, because 
every year there is collected 
into the royal treasury more 
than.^ 


1 Gujarat. 

2 The Purrob or Puropia of de Lact. PMm5«east. 

3 Kashmir. 

^ Cp. this with a passage in Godinho de Eredia’s Declaragam de 
Malaca of 1613: (fol. 74r and v): 

‘E antigamente, erflo tributarios ao Cathey as provincias do Indostan, 
Turcastan e Astracan, e Indias intra e extra; e pera noticia dellas faromos 
menQao com brevidade e sumariamento. 

‘A provincia do Indostan esta situada na zona temperada, e se 
o u j Cl 1 . estende do Tropico do Capricomo, no meio do 2.o 
Sacrobosco de i^ph, j ^ paralello, onde o dia he de 13 eras 

30 m. atfi fenecer em 41 gr. J6 m. de altura septentrionah no meio de 6. 
clima, no parallelo 13 onde o dia he de 16 oras. E o Indostan he com- 
posto de Tan, que significa provincia, e de Indos, que significa da India, 
ou da gentilidade, por que Indos quer dizer Idolatro; e o Indostan 
significa provincia de idolatria: e agora Indostan se chama Mogul, e 
coruptamente Mogor, nome que significa Pastor, sobrenome do fundador 
da monarchia de Mogores, o qual foi aquelle Tamerland, que em 
batalha senhoreou Bazacet, gran Turco. E este Tamerland, sendo 
pastor por sua industria, se casou com a irma de soltan Usem, rey de Dely, 
da famiilla de Chacatta de Samarcand, olium Turam, idest Turca ou Tur- 
castan; e por morte de soltan Usem, socedeo no 
ChTomcadaPersm. g^vemo, aSno 1404, no Pontifificado de Clemente 
IIo, sendo Dom Fernando Rey de Portugal. De sorte que Tamerland, 
foi o primeiro Rey de Mogores, e por elle se chamou a provincia Mogor, e 
o seu proprio nome era Tamer, mas como elle manquejava de hum p6 por 
alcunha Ihe chamarfto coxo que significa land, e Tamercoxo hfe mesmo 
Tamerland, lo Rey; e deste descendem os Keys seguintes; o 2o Mi- 
laxa e por elle Xaroc; o 3o sultan Mahameth e por elle Oulogoboth; 

o 4o sultan Abacayd; o 6o Amaxeth; o 6o Babor; 

Chron. Per»mrut. ^ ^ Equebar Zaladia {Fol. 74v) 

Mahameth; o 9o Nuzadin Mahamet Zanguir Paxagazi, que ao prezente 
govemao septro do Mogores, anno 1661. 

*E ohamamoB Indostan ou Mogor toda aquella porf Ao de terra continente 
que da parte do norte, polios montes Naugracoth, chamado polios latinos 
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As cidades, vilas, e Aldeas. The cities, towns and villages 
serSo em n.® 1200. e as fortale- must be 1,200 in number, and 


Imaus ou Caucasus, se estende pera sul ate os montes do Gatte do Decan, 
e de Oriaes e de Orixa, e departe do Oriente polios montes Negar Pherin 
Aurifero e ryo Ganges, e dahy se estende pera occiente ate o ryo Indo ou 
Indi. Demodo que na parte septentrional se aparta o Indostan do 
Turcastan polios montes Naugracoth; e da parte austral se aparta do 
Decan e de Oriaes polios montes do Gatte, da parte occidental se aparta 
da Persia por Coracone, Candahar e poUo rio Indo ou Indi, e da parte 
oriental se aparta do Tebeth, Sim e Mansim, Cocho Pathanes, polios 
montes Negar Pherin e montes Prosonay aurifero, e ryo Ganges; e neste 
destricto estAo plantados 7 reynos seguintes: o lo, Gozarate, o 2o Deli 
3o Purab, o 4o Cabul, o 6o Quexunir, o 6o Bengala, o 7o Sindi. Alem de 
outras govema^Oes de Bajus ou Rajas, e todos estes reynos e senhorios 
sfto ao prezente govemados por Nababos, governadores do Patxa Bey 
Mogor, e o primeiro e mais antigo he Dely na monarchia de Tamerland, 
porquem e por Beys successores forfto conquistados os outros reynos do 
Indostan.* 

{TranakUion by Janaaen): (p. 89) ‘Anciennement, les provinces de 
THindoustan, du Turkestan et dAstrakan, ainsi que les Indes d*en de^a 
et d*au delk du Gange 4taient tributaires du Cattay. Nous nous pro- 
posons de donner rapidement quelques renseignements sur ces pays. 

*La province de THindoustan est situ4e dans la z6ne tem4r4e et 
s’dtend du Tropique du Capricome, du milieu du 2me climat et du ler 
paralldle, oh le jour est de 13 heures 20 minutes, jusqu’k 41® 16' d*altitude 
septentrionale, au milieu du 5me climat et au 1.3me (p. 90), parallhle, oh 
le jour est de 16 heures. Le nom d’Hindoustan derive de Tan qui, signifie 
province et de /ndos, qui signide de I’lnde ou de la gentility; car Indoa 
veut dire idolAtre. L*Hindoustan porte aussi le nom de Mogol, ou par 
corruption Mogor. Ce nom signifie Paateur, sumom qui fut donn4 au 
fondateur de la dynastie de Mogor, Tamerlan, qui d4fit Bajazet, Sultan de 
Turcjuie. 

*Ce Tamerlan, qui etai pastour, 4pousa la hlle du Sultan Usem, roi 
de Dolhy, de la famille de Chacatta, de Samarcand, anciennement Turam, 
nom d’oh viennent ceux de Turc et de Turkestan. A la mort du Sultan 
Usem, Tamerlan lui succ4da en Tan 1404, sous le pontidcat do Clement 
II, et pendant le rdgne de Dom Fernand en Portugal. Do sorte que 
Tamerlan fut le premier roi des Mogols, et c’est de son sumom, que la 
province tire son nom. Comme ce roi, dont lo nom 4tait Tamer, boitait, 
on lui donna le sobriquet de land qui signifie boiteux; Tamarcoxo (Coxo, 
en Portugais, signifie boiteux. — L,J.) est done le m6me nom que Tamerlan. 

‘De ce Tamerlan descendent les rois suivants: lo Miraxa qui eut 
pour successeur Xaroc; 2o Mahometh que Oulogoboth suivit sur le tr6ne; 
3o le Sultan Aba^aid 4o Amaxeth, 6o Babor, 6o Hamau, 7o Equebar 
Salad in Mahometh, et 8o Nuzadin Mahometh Zemguir Paxagazi qui tient 
le sceptre du Mogol en Tan 1611. 

‘ Nous appelons Indoustan ou Mogor toute cette partie du continent 
qui, du Nord, par les monts Naugracoth, appel4s par les anciens Imaus 
ou Caucase, s*4tend vers le Sud jusqu’ aux monts de Gatte, de Decan et 
d*Oriaes et d'Orixa. A I'Orient, il B*4tend'au delh des montagnes 
aurifhres de Negar Pherin, par delh le Gange, tandis qu'h 1* Occident, il 
va toucher les rives de I’lndus. Les monts Naugracoth s4parent done 
du Turkestan la partie, septentrionale de I’Hindoustan, et les monts du 
Gatte en s4parent la partie australe du Decan et d’Oriaes. A TOcoident, 
l’Hindoustaa,est s4par4 de la Perse par Coracone, Candaher et I'lndus; et 
h I’Orient, il est 84par4 de Tebet, Sim, Mansim, et Cocho Patanes, par 
les montagnes de Negar Pherin, les monts aurifhres de Prosonay et le 
Gange. 
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zas fabricadas com Muros de 
Tijolos de pouca grossura e 
nao m. to fortes nem Artifi- 
coosos: e as cazas da mesma 
obra todas terreas e cubertas 
de terrado: e algOs Palacios e 
edificios reaes e Mesquitas ou 
Alcoro?s de pedra marmor de 
obra tosca vnida sem cal, nem 
betume, somentes com encaxos 
de ferro ou Madeira/e algClas 
cidades de tanta grandeza que 
o seu diametro se nfto pode 
atrauessar caminhando por to- 
do dia, quero dizer de dentro 
sair ao campo. / e a metropoli 
e corte real, he Agra, e as 
Vezes se passa a corte pera 
Fatepur e Laor. 


A Terra Re mui fresca e toda 
entartalhada de Rios cauda- 
losos: e entertecidos hQs com 
outros desde o Reino Sindi 
ate o Rio gauges e mais Rios 
do Oriente porque todos estes 
Rios se communicao hOs com 
outros no Indostan, e as Agoas 
m, to brancas: e correm com 
tanta furia e impetu que com 
Agoa p’lo ioelho nSLo podem 
passar elephantes, e a terra 


the fortresses are built with 
walls of bricks, of little thick¬ 
ness, and not very strong, 
nor built according to art; and 
the houses (are) of the same 
kind, all of them of earth and 
covered with a terrace; and 
(there are) some royal palaces 
and edifices, and Mosques or 
Alcorans ^ of marble, roughly 
built, the joining being without 
lime or bitumen, the only 
joints being of iron or wood; 
and some cities (are) of such 
great size that their diameter 
cannot be traversed by tra¬ 
velling the whole day; that is, 
to go from within to the open 
country; and the metropolis 
and royal court is Agra, and 
at times the court is shifted 
to Fatepur and Laor. 

The country is fresh and 
wholly cut up by mighty rivers, 
intertwined one with another 
from the Kingdom (Rio= 
River ?)2 Sindi up to the River 
Ganges and other Rivers of 
the east, because all these 
rivers intercommunicate in 
Indostan,^ and the waters 
are very clear; and they flow 
with such force and violence 
that with water up to the knee 


(P. 91.) ‘Cette contr4e comprend sept royaumes: Guzarate, Delhy, 
Purab, Caboul, Queximir, le Bengale, et Sindi, en dehors d’autres districts 
oh government des Rajus ou Rajahs. Aujourd hui, tous ces domaines ou 
gouvemements, ont pour chefs des Nababs qui gouvement sous 1’autorite 
du Roi Mogol Patxa. Le plus ancien et le plus important de ces gouveme¬ 
ments est Delhy, dans le royaume fond6 par Tamerlan, qui conquit tout 
I’Hindoustan et dont I’ceuvre fut cushev^e par ses successeurs.* 

There are a few things in this translation to which one might object, 
among them the modernization of proper names. 

My MS.has: 2o. clima, no 7o. paralelo; not‘2o. clyma, no lo paralello’ 
as in Janssen. For the spelling of the other pr(mer names in my text, 
decipherment can be depended on, as the MS. is a very clear and 
legible one. 

1 For Alcoran as a synonym for mosque or minaret, see Dalgado’s 
Qloaaario Luao-Astdtico, I. 22. 

s Heino appears to be a misspelling of Bio. 

* Do they f 
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cria Metaes de ouro de Prata, e 
todo mais genero de Metaes e 
Mineraes, mas os Naturaes nfto 
se aproueitSo destas Minas 
fertiliss. mas por carecer de 
Mineros. E cria grande can- 
tidade de caualos, e todo 
genero de gado maior e menor. 
e Variedade de Aues e Montana 
e nos Matos se criaD grandes. 
Tigres, on®as, camelos, e em 
partes ha desertos, en outras 
partes muita frescura, e campos 
oubertos de Mantimgto e toda 
sorte de grano e Arros. E 
os Naturaes fazem Vinhos de 
gerta frol ou fructa Mauh. 
com mistura de cascas de 
Aruore babuli, e sae estremado 
com que os Naturaes escusSLo 
os Vinhos de Palma de Indias. 


{FoL 78r.) A gente he ro- 
busta e pouco mimosa e politica. 
Posto que bons genetarios com 
muito vso de Arco e frecha. 
porque a caualo matAo a garga 
no ar. E os Modores legitimos 
des^endem de Turcastan: Mas 
os Naturaes do Indostan sa5 
mesticos e criolos, Indostanos 
mui habiles em Artes Mecanicas 
como TeceloSs de lindos panos 
e Alcatifas, e Mais officios 
Manuaes pera suas grangerias: 
e algtts delies se oocupSo em 
Artes liberaes/e os soldados: 
lascaris sempre trazem consigo 


elephants cannot pass. And 
the country produces metals of 
gold and silver, and every 
other kind of metals and 
minerals, but the Natives do 
not profit by these very rich 
mines, because they lack 
miners. And it breeds in great 
quantity horses and every kind 
of cattle, big and small, and 
a variety of birds and of game; 
and in the thickets are found 
great tigers, ounces (=pan¬ 
thers), camels; and in parts 
there are deserts; and in other 
parts there is much freshness, 
and fields covered with food¬ 
stuffs and every kind of grain 
and rice. And the Natives 
make wines with a certain 
flower or fruit (called) Mauh,i 
with which they mix the 
bark of the Babuli tree,^ 
and it is very good, so that the 
Natives can do without the 
palm-wines of the Indies. 

{FoL 78r.) The people are 
robust, but little refined and 
cultured; yet they are good 
horsemen, with much use of 
the bow and arrows; for, while 
on horseback, they kill the 
heron in the air. And the true 
Mogores come from Turcastan; 
but the natives of Indostan are 
a mixed race and creoles; the 
Indostanos are very skilled 
in mechanical arts, like weav¬ 
ing delicate cloths and carpets, 
and other handicrafts, where¬ 
with they make their profits; 
and some of them pursue liberal 


1 The Mabu& or Mahwa (Skt. madhUka): Baasia IcUifolia, Roxb. 
Cf. Hohaon-Jobaan, s.v. Mohwa. 

* Hind.: babdl or bahUr: Acacia arabica, Willd. Cf. Hobaon-Jobaon, 
s.v. babool, and note there the passage from Th^venot, V. 60; ‘L’eau de 
Vie de ce Pais T . . . . qu^on y boict ordinairement, eat faite de jagre ou 
aucre noir, qu'on met dans de Veau avec de Vecorce de Varbre Baboul, pour 
y donner quelque force et ensuUe on lea distile ensemble' 
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sua43 Armas, e algQs de espada arts; and the lascari soldiers^ 
e rodela, e outros de Arco e always carry with them 
frecha ou lanca. ou de es- their weapons, some having 
pingarda,assi ainfanteriacomo sword and rodel (shield), and 
a caualeria; Mas gente mala- others bow and arrows, or a 
destrada e pouco Artificiosa. lance, or an espingarde, both 

the infantry and the cavalry; 
but they are badly trained and 
have little cunning. 

GOZARATE. GOZARATE. 

0 Reino gozarate he o mais The Kingdom of Gozar^gbe 
antigo do Indostan, e por isso is the oldest in Indostan, and 
faremos delle menca5 por sua therefore we* mention it for 
antiguidade porque entre os its antiquity, because among 
Naturaes o nome gozarate sig- the Natives the name Gozarate 
nifica Senhor da terra, como o means Lord of the land, as is 
declara aquella digaQ rate, que shown by the word rate^ which 
significa senhor e a outra means lord^ and the other word 
di(?a5 goza, que significa terra goza, which means land, the 
e ambas as di^oSs formfto o two words giving the meaning 
nome Senhor da terra que he o of Lord of the Land, which is 
mesmo que gozarate, como na the same as Gozarate; 2 and, 
Verdade este Reino floreceo no indeed, thisKongdom flourished 
oriente senhoreando todo In- in the east, conquering and 
dostan, e mais aquella parte governing the whole of Indos- 
de bisnaga por gouerno/ e o tan and also that part of 
destricto do gozarate consta Bisnaga. And the district of 
de toda aqla costa maritima Gozarate comprises the whole 
da enseada de cambaya, e do of that sea-coast of the Bay 
sertao dela por—legoasespan- of Cambaya, and the inland 
holas de circunferencia, come- parts thereof within a circum- 

cando do Rio Bombain bati ference of.Spanish 

e Naogan. por Tanna, bacain. leagues: 2 commencing from 
donde se estende polo Mediter- the River Bombain^ (and?) 
raneo em forma oual, apartan- Bati,® and Naogan,® 
dose do Decam polos Montes by Tanna 7 (and) Bacain,® 
Moler. galna. Nauali. gorza. whence it extends ovaUy 

1 Os aoldadoa laacaria must be the soldiers of the laahkar (army); 
laahkan^one belonging to the army, a soldier. Cf. Hobaon^Jobaon, s.v. 
lascar. 

. * Does not Gujarat mean the country of the Guzr or Gujars ? 

The Gujars would be the White Huns or Ephthalites of the 6th century. 
Rate>=*raahtTa (Skt.)=ikingdom, country. 

« The blank was not filled in. 4 Bombay. 

® Bati is added, apparently in the same writing. 

• Elsewhere, infra, several times Ns^aon. 

f Thana. 


® Bassein. 
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e polas serranias da Antiga 
oorte champaner, continuando 
por a raya de lalor, se aparta 
o gozarate do Deli, de chitor 
de Maluco por montes de 
Rana. de Abu. de Suray. 
de barda. ate ir fene?er na 
enseada cacha: no Mar de lagat 
eorruptamente laquete, ou Mar 
da India, de sorte que na parte 
do Norte o gozarate se aparta 
do Sindi por cacha, e se aparta 
de Deli por montes de Rana. 
e na parte do Sul se aparta 
este Reino de Chaul p’ lo Rio 
Bombain, e R. bati. Nagaon.^ 
e pola parte do Oriente se 
aparta do Decan. por Montes 
Moler e campos de biranapor: 
e polo Occidents se aparta 
do Mar da India ou Mar de 
lagat ou laquete por Dio: e/o 
Reino gozarate coruptamente 
chamamos cambaya, por causa 
de cambaya ser 6 rosto da 
enseada. 


by the Mediterranean, being 
separated from the Decam by 
the Mountains Moler, Galna, 
Nauali, Gorza, and by the 
ridges of the ancient court (of) 
Champaner; 1 (and), con¬ 
tinuing by the boundary of 
Jalor,2 Gozarate is sepa¬ 
rated from Deli, from Chitor 
of Maluco ^ by the moun¬ 
tains of Rana,^ of Abu,^ 
of Surar,® of Barda,^ 
until it ends in the Bay 
(of) Cacha,® in the Sea of 
Jagat, corruptly (called) Ja- 
quete, or the Sea of India; ® 
so that, on the side of the 
north, Gozarate is separated 
from the Sindi by Cacha, and 
is separated from Deli by the 
Mountains of Rana; and on 
the side of the south, this 
Kingdom is separated from 
Chaul by the River Bombain 
and the River Bati and 
Nagaon; and on the side of 
the east, it is separated from 
the Deccan by the Moler 
Mountains and the lands of 
Biranapor; and on the west, 
it is separated from the Sea of 
India or the Sea of Jagat or 
Jaquete by Dio; and we call the 
Kingdom of Gozarate corruptly 
by the name Cambaya, because 


^ Underlined (in pencil 7): e se aparta de Deli. . . Nagaon. 


^ Champaner, a ruined city in the Panch Mahals, Bombay. 

- Jalor in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana. 

3 This is the nearest reading; but a copyist may have made a con¬ 
fusion between Malwa and Maluco, t.e. the Molucca Islands. 

^ The Rana of Udaipur or Mewar? These are the Aravalli 
Mountains. 

® Mount Abu. ® Sirohi ? 

Baroda? * The Rann of Cutch. 

^ In his map, Monserrate (op. c«V.) speaks of the Ponta de Jaquete 
do Norte, and Punta do Sul. 

10 ‘e B, bati' is added, apparently in the same hand; ‘12. batV 
is written again in the margin, by the same who added ‘e 12. bati Some¬ 
one has underlined the passage 8€ aparta de Deli .... Nagaon \ 
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0 Primeiro Monarcha do 
gozarate se ohamaua Vinjal- 
meta ou qadaxim.,^ e deste 
descgdS 36. gerago^s ou lig- 
nages de nobreza de Rayas 
como Tanvar, Choan, Permal, 
(Fol, 78v) bergi e Risbiito, e 
outros inuitos apelidos etc. e 
o Risbuto he apelido daquela 
real familia e caza e affirmao os 
Naturaes descender de Vsso 
Demonio Porq’o Ris signif. 
Vsso, e buto signif. Demonio.^ 
E esta real descendencia per- 
mane 9 eo muitos annos gouer- 
nando ate o anno 1304. no 
Pontificado de Clemente 6,^ 
sendo Dom Dems Rei de Por¬ 
tugal, e entao foi conquistado 
esta gentilidade polos Mourso 
por Zafarcan capitad del Rei 
Deli, que se aleuantou contra 
seu senhor por Armas foi 
coroado por Primr.o ReiMouro 
do gozarate, e deste descendem 
08 mais Reis: soltan Maha- 
met. seu f.o Mazafar. Hamet. 
cotobodin. Dauxa Mahamet. 
Mazafar. Secandar. Mahamut. 
soltanbadur. Mahamut, outro 
Mahamut Hamut. Mazafar. que 
foi Vltimo dos Mouros Resbu- 
tos. a quern por guerra des- 
baratou el Rei Mogor Hamu. 
7.^ successor de Tamerland. 
no anno.... 


Cambaya is the head of the 
Bay. 

The first Monarch of Goza¬ 
rate was called Vinjalmeta or 
Qadaxim;! and from him 
are descended 36 noble genera¬ 
tions or lineages of Rayas, aa 
Tanvar, Choan, Permal (Foi. 
78v), Bergi, and Risbuto, and 
many other names, etc. And 
the name Risbuto is the name 
of that royal family and house, 
and the Natives assert thefy 
are descended, from (a) Demon 
Bear, because Ris means hear 
and huto means Demon.^ 
And this royal descendance 
continued governing many 
years, up to the year 1304, in 
the Pontificate of Clement V, 
Dom Denis being King of 
Portugal; * and then this 
gentility was conquered by the 
Moors through Zafarcan, Cap¬ 
tain of the King (of) Deli, 
who, revolting against his lord, 
.took up arms; he was crowned 
first Moorish King of Gozarate, 
and from him are descended the 
other Kings: Soltan Mahamet, 
his son Mazafar, Hamet, Coto¬ 
bodin, Dauxa Mahamet, Maza¬ 
far, Secandar, Mahamut, Sol¬ 
tanbadur, Mahamut, another 
Mahamut, Hamut, Mazafar, 
who was the last of the Moorish 
Resbutos,^ the Mogor King 
Hamu, 7th successor of Tamer* 


1 Firat: le chamaun Resbuto Indo gentio Idolatra. 

^ In margin: e o Risbuto he apelido . , . signif. Demonio. 


1 Vinjalmeta ou qadaxim is written above 4 cancelled words; ^Res- 
buto Indo gentio Idolatra, —’ Of these four words Indo is least clear. 

^ 2 The passage: ‘e o Risbuto he apelido . . . signif. Demonio’' 
added in the margin by the same hand which made the other additions. 
— RikshtathoAT', bhut=ademon; but Risbuto must be: Rajput, Rajaputra. 

« Pope Clement V reigned from June 1305 to April 20, 1314.—Dom 
Denis reigned from 1279 to 1325. 

* *Zafar Khan, the last governor, who was appointed in 1391, and 
had practically been independent, formally withdiew his allegiance in 
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e de enta5 a esta parte se 
desbaratou aquela real familia 
dos Resbutos, e somentes fica- 
rao algtls espalhados pelo Me- 
diterraneo defFendendo suas 
terras e praganas, de Manti- 
mentos de que se susteiita5, 
assy o badur como o Resbuto 
de Langemer ^ ou castelete. 
e o Resbuto do Chotea. e o 
Resbuto de bagalana e o Res¬ 
buto de Locogi. e o Resbuto 
de Rana e outros Resbutos 
Rajas. 


A gente deste Reino gozarate 
na(5 sa5 bragmanes de bragraa, 
de que ha. .84. linhagens no 
Reino de bisnaga como se ima- 
ginaua: Mas sao baneanes de 
outra especie de gentios Idola- 
tras de que .12. familias 
seguintes. lara. xamali. Moro. 
guzer. Nagao. Humara. Osoao. 
I)ixuual.2 puruvada. Vxua. 


land, having defeated him in 

war in the year.i 

And from then until now only 
that royal family of the Res¬ 
butos was destroyed, and only 
some remained scattered in the 
Mediterranean (parts), who 
defended their lands and praga¬ 
nas (which produce) victuals 
wherewith they maintain them¬ 
selves : thus the Badur ,2 
and the Resbuto of Langemer® 
or Castelete (small castle?),^ 
and the Resbuto of Chotea,^ 
and the Resbuto of Bagalana,® 
and the Resbuto of Locogi, 7 
and the Resbuto of Rana, and 
other Resbuto Rayas. 

The people of this Kingdom 
of Gozarate are not, as was 
thought, Bragmanes of Brag- 
ma, whereof there are 84 
lineages in the Kingdom of 
Bisnaga; but they are 
Baneanes, of another kind of 
idolatrous gentios, whereof 
there are the following 12 
families: Lara,® Xamali, 


1 langemer (?). 2 Dixanol (?). 


1401.’ Cf. V. A. Smith, op. c?7., 268. Smith gives the following names 
of Gujarat kings: Zafar Khan; his son Nasir-ud din Muhammad Shah, 
poisoned, apparently by his father, in 1407; Zafar Khan, under the title 
of Sultan Muzaffar Shah (d. 1411); his grandson, Alp Khan, who took the 
title of Ahmad Shah (1411-1441); his grandson Sultan Mahmud Begara or 
Bigarha (1459-1511); his grandson Bahadur Shah (1526-1537). 

1 A blank. 

2 Bahadur, son of Muzaffar Shah 111, alive in 1611, who lived 50 
kos to the east of Ahmeidabad. Cf. de Laet, op. cit., 20. 

3 The first letter of this word is not an i, €ks it wants the dot over the 
i, which we find in the capital i of the copyist; it may be an I or t. 

^ Lower down we have Cotora or Castelete. The word castelete 
is not in my Portuguese and Spanish dictionaries. Comparing it with 
the old French ohaatelet {chdtelet), 1 surmise it can mean only a small 
ceustle. 

3 The Portuguese called him in Choutia of Daman, and Dalge^o 
{op. cit., I. 280) connects the word with c^oti<ot=.one-fourth part, on which 
see Dalgado, I. 281, and Hobson-Jobson, s.v. chout. 

3 B&glan.« 

7 * Locogi * appears more like a man’s name. 

8 Lara. To be connected with L&r, a name for Gujarat? Cf. 
Hobson-Jehson, s.v. Lar. 
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Dissaua Poluua. e todas estas 
familias se conserua5 neste 
Bino com ofiScios Mecanicos 
Porque os Nobres sa6 Merca- 
dores e coiretores, e os de 
menor calidade sa6 officiaes 
Tecelo^s Tintoreros, carpin- 
teiros, e mais Artifices: c5 q* 
enrriquecg e engradecem sua 
Patria comutando suas gran- 
gerias com Ouro, e prata. e 
os Mais nobres de menino 
apr^den ler, escreuer, e contar 
nos bacares, e escholas, e iun- 
tamente aprendem a ordem da 
Mercan^ia, e o conhecimento 
e Valor e fineza das cousas pera 
compra e Venda em que pre- 
tendem sempre enganar a to- 
dos, e sair Milhor do partido./ 
E nos contratos usa6 de Palea- 
co^s e enganos com sotilezas, 
porque quando a pessoa cuida 
ter b^m concluido o neg.o 
depois se acha enganado. 


As serimonias acostumadas 
de baneanes. tanto que aman- 
he 9 e cada dia laua5 o corpo 
antes de comer, e sua comida 
NaO he’ Mais de Arros ou 
gra5s cozidos, e ensopados em 
Manteiga com mistura de lim- 
oSs passados por Vinagre, e a 
isto chamad Achar. e conse- 
ruas doges e fructaes. e orta- 
lica, e por nhO caso comem car- 
ne (Foh 79r) de nhu gen.o 

de Animal, ou Aue ou Peixe. 

<* 

jS!_ 


Moro, Guzer,! Nagao, Hu- 
mara, Osoao, Dixuual, Puru- 
vada, Uxua, Dissaua, Poluua; 
and all these families maintain 
themselves in this Kingdom by 
means of mechanical occupa¬ 
tions: for the Nobles are mer¬ 
chants and brokers, and those 
of lesser quality are handi¬ 
craftsmen, weavers, dyers, car¬ 
penters, and other handicrafts¬ 
men, wherewith they enrich 
and aggrandize their country*, 
exchanging their profits against 
gold and silver; and the nobles 
from childhood learn reading 
and writing and counting in 
the bazars, and schools, and 
at the same time they learn 
the method of trade, and the 
knowledge and value and fine¬ 
ness of things buyable and 
saleable, wherein they always 
aim at deceiving all, and having 
the better of the bargain. 
And in the contracts they use 
dissimulations, and tricks, and 
subtleties: for, when one thinks 
he has well concluded the 
business, by and by he finds 
himself deceived. 

The ceremonies usual among 
the Baneanes are that at dawn 
they daily wash their body 
before eating; and their food 
consists only of rice and of 
grains cooked and sopped in 
butter, with a mixture of 
lemons steeped in vinegar, 
which they call Achar, and 
preserves, sweets, and fruits 
and greens. And on no 
account do they eat the flesh 
{Fol, 79r) of any animal or 


1 Quztf, Are not the Gujars or the Guzr of Central Asian origin 
who gave their name to* Gujrat, and Gujranw&la in the Punjab and 
Gujarat tract within Bombay Presidency? Cf. Hchaon-Jobaon, s.v. Goojur, 
Goozerat. 
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Porq’ 08 baneanes tern pera 
si que o Animal Aue ou Peixe. 
tern Alma, aqual se traspassa 
de htt corpo S outro. por 
Morte. Por onde he prohibido 
matar qualquer criature que 
tenha Vide: e pera conseruar 
as Vidas de Aues. tern hospital 
de Pacaros em cambaya: e 
cura5 os Animaes e assi mais 
daQ a entender que tern Alma 
todo Vegetatiuo Plantas e Aru- 
ores conforme a doutrina de 
Pithagoras, contra a nossa 
Verdade. 

E os Religiosos se chamad 
Verteas de que ha .85. e 8 pe 9 ies 
de ord^s chamados gachos e 
todos estes sa5 leterados da 
secta. e grandes Astrologos 
iudiciarios. chiromanticos. 
nigromiiticos. e sortilegios e 
Medicos erbolarios: e se sus- 
tentaS de esmolas e fazem 
perigrinaQO^s. ainda que os 
comOs Perigrinos sa5 aq’les 
chamados logues. olim gino- 
sophistas. e estes sa5 despre- 
zadores do mundo: e tarn 
abstinentes na Vida que algtks 
se sustenta5 somentes de 
Agoa. e de ordinario tern o 
corpo cuberto de ginza, e fazem 
asperrima PenitScia por Vai- 
dade: e algQs delles saO Magi- 
cos. Porque nas serraidas de 
Danu achey hum logue que 
sustentaua. 2. caSs pretos ao 
longo de si. e os ca$s tomauad 
forma de Tigres quando elle 


bird or fish, because they hold 
that, when animals, birds or 
fishes die, their soul passes 
from one body into another; 
hence it is forbidden to kill 
any creature having life; and 
to keep birds alive they have 
a bird hospital at Cambaya,. 
and they cure the animals; 
and, besides, they give to 
understand that everything 
vegetative, plants, and trees, 
has a soul, according to the 
doctrine of Pythagoras, but 
against our truth. 

And the Religious are called 
Verteas,! whereof there are 
86 kinds of orders, called 
gachoSy and all these are lit¬ 
erati of the sect, and great 
judiciary astrologers, chiro¬ 
mancers, necromancers, and 
sorcerers, and herbalist doctors. 
And they live on alms and 
make pilgrimages, although the 
ordinary pilgrims are called 
Jogues, formerly Gymnoso- 
phists; and these are despisers 
of the world and so abstemious 
in their life that some live 
only on water; and generally 
they have their body covered 
with ashes; and they perform 
very hard penance out of 
vanity; and some of them are 
magicians; for in the mountain 
ridges of Danu* I found a 
Jogue who kept two black dogs 
and (took them) along with 
him, and the dogs assumed the 


1 Dalgado (op. cit,, II. 413) connects Verleas with the Skt. vrdlya^ 
a Hindu expelled from his caste; such individuals formed groups apart 
and went lagging. Vratya: a Hindu expelled from his caste for not 
observing the sarhskaraa (sacraments), chiefly those of the investiture 
of the sacred cord. Dalgado, Gloss. Luso-AsiAtico, II. 413. 

* Dahanu. • 
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ordenaua pera guarda e eegu- form of tigers, when he ordered 
ranea de sua pessoa. them, as a safeguard of his 

person.! 


1 Cp. with Janssen, fol. 75v: ‘India intra e extra, maior e menor, 
era povoada de Bragmanos Magos, grandes astrologos judiciaries, e pro- 
fessores da secta da idolatria que habittavAo nos embocadores do Jndo e 
Uangos: e dopois se dividirfto por respecto de sectas, d© quo seguirAo 
especies de idolatria. E os Bragmanes, como cabe^as o rnetropolitanos 
(la secta, povoarffo o Chersor\os<3 ou peninsula do Gatte, chamado Bittigo 
Tijr r> 1 T '1 Phtolomeo, no citio ou regifto de Lao, como 

Q notta Marco Polio, no lib. 3, cap. 30, © d©v© ser o 

Cfip.tj ,ciron. e Madur© rogio bragmanaraO naquella parte de 
tfozam i. Choromandel d© Plinio.* E aqu©lle8 Baneanefe 

de 12 familias se recolherAo no Gozarate e no Metropoli Tanna do 
Bombayn; c(jmo se mostra naquellos grandes e sumptViosos sedificios de 
pagodes. 

‘Mas OH Bragmanos se estenderfto mais no orient© assy no lado 
Choromadel, como no sertflo do Indostan, © Cooho do Ganges © Pegu que 
significa Pagou ou Pagode do Brama, © daquelle scu Perumal, o passarfto 
a terras romotas, e seu principio foi da Taprobana de Ceylan antigo adora- 
torio. 


‘E os logiios ou Vezthea^jj* como perigrinos nfto habittavfio em 
lugar ci'rto, rnas era sua residoncia naquella romagem do Ganges, onde 
todo mundo procurava na vida fazer hua poregrina^ffo e romaria, © estes 
[ogues dove ser aquelles Gymnosophitas.* j 


(Translation by Janssen, p. 92.) 

‘L’Inde, on dega et au delA du Gang©, Tnd© Majeuro et Minoure, 
6tait poupldn de Brahmanes magos, trds-experts en Astrologie et profes- 
sant les croyances do la sect© idol&tre, habitant los embouchures du Gang© 
et do rindus, secte qui, dopuis, s’est divis^e en plusieurs confessions prac- 
tiquant des religions paiennes do diverses espdees. Ces Brahmanes, 
chefs ot m^tropolitains des soctes, peupldrent la chersondse ou p^ninsule 
du Gatte quo Ptol^m^e appell© Bittigo, dans (p, 93) la region d© Lae,§ 
commo lo ronseign© Marco Polo dans son liv. Ill chap. XX. Et 
Madurai! doit 6tr© cette contr6e primitivoment p©upl6© par les Brah¬ 
manes dans cette parti e du Coromandel, dont pari© Pline. 

‘Douze families de Banyans se retirdrent dans le Guyarat©** et 
dans la m^tropole de Tanna, pr^s de Bombay: e’est do lA quo datent ces 
grands Edifices et ces somptueuses pagodes que Ton rencontre dans cette 
contr^P. 


♦ A line seems to have dropped here by Janssen. 

f Vorteas in my MS,, the only acceptable spelling. 

j ‘ Ginosophistas ’ in my MS, 

§ Le manuscript porte Lao; Marco Polo 4crit Lar. C’est la province 
de Guzarate ou le Konkan septentrional comprenant Saimur, le Chaul 
de nos jours. C’est Topinion de yulo (Marco Polo, II. 302). Yule, 
aprds Marsden, remarque que Marco Polo a oonfondu Bramanes et Banyans, 
losquels venaient de Guzarate.— (L. Janssen,) 

I must differ from Yule here; the passage in Yule cannot be imder- 
stopd except for Coromandel; there was a second Lar where Marco Polo 
^aces it, in Coromandel. Godinho de Eredia imderstood Marco Polo 
correctly, and is not far wrong in identifying Lar with Madura. 

II Madura, Shahr-Mandi, do la c6t© de Coromandel (Yule, Marco 
Polo, II, 270).~-(L.J.) 

♦♦ Sic, 
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As cidades principaes era 
ohampaner. corte antiga de 
Baulpatai. de Besbutos e sua 
antiguidade mostra ser do tem¬ 
po antes da Vinda de Christo 
nosso saluador. e depois se 
passou a corte pera Amadaua 
Metropoli. cuio ambito e cir- 
cunferencia sera pouco menos 
de duas legoas espanholas. 
onde os antigos aedificaraS 
hum sumptuoso Tanque de 
forma exagonal laurado de 
Marmor de obra lonica de htla 
milha de ambito e tern mais 
.14. cidades no sertSo Patan. 
citapor, bisalnagar. Serques. 
lalor. Badampor. Amadana- 
gar. Toray. bismangi. Mama- 
daua./e no Maritime tern 
cambaya na fa^e do parcel 
seco. Surrate. baroche goga. 
candar. lamucar. Alem de .64. 
Vilas e Aldeas. 

A Terra he raza em campinas 
a perder de Vista cuberta de 
frescura de Plantas de Anil, 
e Amphion. e de todo genero 


The chief city was Champa- 
ner, the ancient Besbuto court 
of Baulpatai, and its antiquity 
shows it existed before the 
coming of Christ our Saviour; 
and after that the royal court 
went over to Amadava,^ 
the Metropolis, the circuit and 
circumference of which must 
be little less than two Spanish 
leagues; here the ancients built 
a sumptuous hexagonal tank, 
worked with marble, in Ionic 
style,2 and one mile in 
circuit. It has besides 14 cities 
inland: Patan,^ Citapor, 

Bisalnagar, Serques,^ lalor,^ 
Badampor,® Amadanagar,*^ 
Toray, Bismangi, Mamadaua;® 
and in the maritime parts it 
has Cambaya in front of the 
dry bank {parcel aeco), Surrate,® 
Baroche,!® Goga,!! Candar, 
lamucar, besides 64 towns and 
villages. 

The country is level, sti*etch- 
ing in fields as far as the eye 
can see, and covered with (the) 
freshness of anil !2 and 


*Mai8 los Bramanes s’^tendiront pins encore vers 1’Orient dans le 
I-ae do Coromandel, dans I’int^rieur do rHindoustan et le Cocho, torre 
sur le Gange, B4gu, qui signiiie Pagou, ou Pagode do Bramah, d*o\!i 
venait Perumal, et do iJi ils passdrent dans les terros 61oign6es. Leur 
origino est dans la Taprobane, ou Ceylarx qui fut lour ancien sanctuaire. 

*Les Jogucs* ou Veztheas, tribus nomades, n’avaient do lieu 
d'habitation fixe. Leur residence 4tait dans cos lieux sacr^s du Gange 
oil tout fiddle devait faire im pdldrinage durant sa vio. II pourrait bien 
se faire que ces Jogues fussent les G 3 annosophi 8 tes.* 

1 Ahmadabad. 

2 Have others noted this Ionic architecture ? de Laet (op. cit,) 
notices at one league from Ahmadabad the tomb of a Kazi, the tutor of 
a king of Gujarat, which had 4 halls, in one of which were 440 marble 
columns 30 palms high, with epistyles and bases in the Corinthian style. 

* Prabhas Patan (Patan Diu). Cf. de Laet, op. ct/., 16n. 28. 

* Sarkhej, about 6 miles from Ahmadabad. Cf. ibid,, 22 n. 36. 

« Jalor. Cf. ibid,, p. 26. ® Hadhanpur. 

7 Ahmculnagar. ® Mehmadabad. ® Surat. 

Broach. i! Gogo. !- Indigo. 


* Le& Jogues ou Gosaings, ou Ganyassis, sorte de moines mendiants 
<Ritter, VI, 646).—(L.J.)—Read: Sanyasis. 
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de grangerias. Algodan, Azei- 
tee. Acucar. sabon. e fructaes 
e todo genero de Mantimento 
e ortalica. e a terra regada 
de Rios do sertaO, e c6 cria^ad 
de gado Maior e manor/e os 
Matos c5 Veados e porcos e 
toda sorte de Montana e Vola- 
tilla, e cria Tigres e oncas e 
oamelos. e produze Metaes e 
Mineraes de laspes Medicinaes. 
e se acha5 Vetas de gesso e de 
cal. o de salitre. e a terra he 
de Natura sica e calorosa. 


(Fol, 79v) 0 Anil, he Planta. 
de altura de couado, e as folhas 
quasi da forma de baldroegas 
com 6. ou 7. folhas em ramo: 
de que ha muita cantidade em 
campos beneficiados: e cre 9 e 
a Planta ate arebentar Acres, 
e entad se arancaO as ditas 
Plantas e as estenden ao sol 
por dia: e depois de mortiA- 
cadas se poem de molho em 
tinas grandes de Agoa e com 
a putrefayaO se engrossa e 
se coalha aq’la Agoa Acando 
em Talhadas de Anil. 

0 Amphion, he Planta de 
altura de couado e meio: e as 
folhas quasi da forma de 
RabaOs, e a fructa chamada 
Posto como hQa pequena 
granada ou Roman Verde com 
sementes dromideras. e ferindo 
aquele Porno c5 caniuete, Mana 


amphion 1 plants, and every 
kind of tillage, algodan,^ 
oil, sugar, soap,^ and fruits, 
and every kind of foodstuffs 
and greens. And the country 
(is) watered by inland rivers, 
and it maintains cattle, big 
and small. And the thickets 
have deer and boar, and every 
kind of game and volatiles, 
and it breeds tigers, and ounces, 
and camels; and it produces 
metals, and minerals of meiii- 
cinal jaspers; and there are 
found veins of parget and lime 
and saltpetre; and the land 
is of a dry and hot nature. 

{Foh 79v.) The Anil is a 
plant growing to the height of 
one covado, and the leaves are 
almost of the shape of hal- 
droegas,^ with 6 or 7 leaves per 
branch; there is great quantity 
of it in cultivated Aelds; s and 
the plant grows until it Aowers, 
and then the said plants are 
pulled out and laid in the sun 
during the day; and when they 
have died they are put to soak 
in great vats of water, and with 
the putrefaction that water 
swells and foams, and there 
remain lozenges of anil. 

The Amphion is a plant 
growing to the height of the 
covado and a half: and the 
leaves are shaped like radish 
leaves; and the fruit, called 
PodtOy^ is like a small 
granada or green pomegranate, 
with poppy seeds; and, on 


1 Opium. 2 Cotton. 

® The fruit of the Sapindua trifoliatusy Linn., the soap of the Canarins. 
C^. Dalgado, op. ci/., IT. 267. 

* Not found in my dictionaries. 

* I translate campos beneficiados doubtfully by 'cultivated Helds', 
one of the meanings of beneficiar being to cultivate, to till, to improve, to 
better. 

« Posto is the poppy-head or capsule; also the drug. 
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gerto licor da sangradura ou 
golpe pera Medicinas de 
Mouros. 6 o licor se chama 
Amphion. 

A enseada de cambaia tern 
.2. costas Maritimeis, Oriental 
de norte sul. e occidental de 
Nordestesudueste./e o embo- 
cadoro tern de largo .23. legoas. 
e dahi se estreita atS 6. legoas 
nos sorgidoros de Surrate, e 
goga. donde comeca o Parcel 
seco dos Macareos, e se es¬ 
treita ate .3. legoas, ate o 
porto de cambaia. e dahi con- 
tinuando a enseada em forma 
de Rio faz volta pera o sertad 
em Sarode. sempre por Parcel 
seco. saluo de Mare chea em 
Agoas Viuas de liina 9 oes. e 
entaS se nauega em Nauios 
de Reme. polos canaes do Par- 
cel./E pera mais declara^fto 
he de notar que os Parceles 
come^aO do embocadoro da 
enseada com .2. grandes res- 
tingas, de sorte que a restinga 
occidental tern .13. bracas, e 
a outra restinga oriental tern 
.10. braQas. e ambas se estend5 
do sul bera o Norte diminuindo 
ate o parcel seco dos Macareos 
entre surrata e goga donde o 
dito Parcel seco chega ao 
Porto de cambaia: e entre 
estes Parceles ha .3. canaes. 
conu$ a saber, canal da costa 


striking that apple with a 
penknife, there flows a certain 
liquid from the cut or wound, 
which is used in Moorish 
medicines; and the liquid is 
called Amphion. 

The Bay of Cambaia has two- 
sea-coasts: an eastern one,, 
running from north to south; 
and a western one, running 
from north-east to south-west. 
And the mouth is 23 leagues 
broad; and from there it 
narrows to 6 leagues at the 
roadsteads of Surrate and 
Goga, where begins the dry 
bank (shoal) ^ of the Maca¬ 
reos ; 2 and it narrows to 
3 leagues up to the port of 
Cambaia; and, continuing 
thence in the form of a river^ 
the Bay turns inlandwards at 
Sarode,* always (along) the 
dry bank, (and) except when 
the sea fills with the running 
waters of (the) changes of the 
moon,^ they navigate in 
row-boats by the channels of 
the bank (shoal). And, to 
describe things more fully^ 
one must note that the banks 
(shoals) begin from the mouth 
of the Bay with two shallows,, 
the western shallow having 13 
braces, and the other shallow, 
the eastern one, 10 braces; and 
both run from north to south, 
diminishing up to the dry 
bank of the Macareos between 


1 Parcel seco, A parcel is a hidden rock or bank, according to my 
Portuguese dictionaries; a seco is dry ground. 

* On the Macareo (bore) macr^e, mascaret, see Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Macaroo; and Dalgado, op, cit,, s.v. Macareu. 

3 Jarod. See de Laet, op, cit., 19. 

^ I am not sure of the meaning of "saiuo , , , de Rente,* chiefly 
of the tran8C];;iption of the first word saluo, which I read, however, twice 
independently as saluo, 

SaluQon (a ship is rolling in rough water) would seem to be the correct 
word, at least the correct word in modem Portuguese. (P. D., S. J.) 
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occidental e canal da costa 
oriental, e canal do Meio do 
embocadoro e por estes canaes 
ha fundo de 20. bra^as no em¬ 
bocadoro. e dahi diminuindo 
ate 5. bracas no sorgidoro de 
surrate e goga: e polos canaes 
do Parcel seco dos Macareos 
ha .4. ou .3. bracas ate o 
porto de cambaia. 


E os Rios da costa oriental 
sa5 os seguintes. Nagaon, 
batiji e bombain. bandora. 
Arpa, bacain. Dantora. Main. 
Tarapor. Danu. lamori de 
Malauares, Soiana. marori. 
Damao. coulee. Humorsari. 
bal^ar. ganadaiii. lalapor. 
Naucari. camiani. Surrate. 
Suali. bagoa. badri. baroche. 
ropagan. dador. gandar. a 
jjonta. porto de cambaia. 


E os Rios da costa occidental 
sa5 08 seguintes: Mudafarabas 
ou Madrefaual. Chaus. Moa. 
cotora ou castelete. Zanziber. 
Taloja CO restinga. Motabaro. 


Surrate and Goga, whence the 
said dry bank reaches up to 
the port of Cambaia; and 
between these banks there are 
three channels: namely, the 
channel of the western coast, 
and the channel of the eastern 
coast, and the channel in the 
middle of the month; and by 
these channels there is bottom 
at 20 braces in the mouth; and 
the depth diminishes thence to 
6 braces at the roadsteads of 
Surrate and Goga; and by the 
channels of the dry bank of the 
Macareos there are 4 or 3 
braces up to the port of 
Cambaia. 

And the rivers of the east 
coast are the following: Na¬ 
gaon, Bati, and Bombain,^ 
Bandora,2 Arpa, Bagain,^ 
Dantora, Main, Tarapor,^ 
Danu,^ Jamori of (the) 
Malavares,® Soina, Marori, 
Dama5,7 Coulee,® Hu¬ 
morsari, Bal 9 ar,® Ganadaui,^® 

Jalapor,^^ Naucari,i2 

Camiani, Surrate,i® Suali, 
Bagoa, Badri, Baroche,!^ 
Ropagan, Dador, Gandar, the 
Point, the Port of Cambaia. 

And the rivers of the west¬ 
ern coast are the following: 
Mudafarabas or Madrefayal,i® 
Chaus, Moa,i® Cotora or 
Castelete, Zanziber, Taloja 


1 ‘ But * is inserted. 


1 Bombay. * Bondra. 8 Bassein. 

4 Tarapur. 6 Dahanu. 

® How was this place called ‘of the Malabares’ ? Was it a nest of 
Malabar pirates ? 

7 Daman. 

® Beyond Daman, northwards, Monserrate places. Couloca in Lat. 
20. 26J {op. cit., 6.3). 

® Bulsar. Gandevi. Jalapur. 

Navsari. i* Surat. Broach. 

16 Jafarabad ? i® Mhow. 
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quederpur. gondi. goga. 
(Fol, 80r) Xacar. Rogo de 
Mosquitos. Fatel. nola. chaneri. 
xabol. borcan. condol. 


A cituacao de gozarate esta 
em parte na Torrida Zona, e 
em parte na Tempeiada, Porq’ 
de bombain de Nagaon se 
estende por .19. graos .10. 
m. no. 6. paralelo. no fim 
do 1.'' clima. do dia de .13. 
eras .15. m. ate os tezminos 
de lalor em .25. graos 10. m. 
no 8. Paralelo quasi no fim 
do 2. clima do dia de .13. oras. 
.46. m. 


DELT. 

O Reino Deli se estende dos 
terminos e a ray a de lalor. em 
.26. gr. e 10. m. e dos Mon 
(tes) do gate de .21. grao. 14. 
m. ate os terminos de cabul 
em .32. gr. 40. m./ (e da) 
parte do norte tern cabul, e 
da parte do sul tPi gozarate. 
/e da parte do Or(iente tern) 
Purat. e da parte do occidente 
tern Sindi. / e este Reino Deli 
foi o prin 9 ip(al) do Indostan 
^Antes da Monarchia de Ta- 
merland.) E o Primr. Rei de 
De(li) foi soltan Mahamet sa- 
bectagin. e deste descenderaS 
.36. Reis Mahumetbanos ate 
socceder Tamerland. fundador 
da noua Monarchia de Mogores, 


with (a) shallow,! Motabaro, 
Quederpur, Gondi, Goga,^ 
(Foi. 80r) Xacar, Rogo de 
Mosquitos (Entreaty of Mos- 
quitoa),3 Fatel, Nola, Chan¬ 
eri, Xabol, Borcan, Condol, 
Port of Cambaia. 

The situation of Gozarate is 
partly in the Toriid Zone and 
partly in the Temperate Zone: 
for from Bombain of Nagaon 
it extends from 19 degrees and 
10 minutes in the 6th parallel, 
at the end of the 1st climate, 
where the day is of 13 hours 
and 15 minutes, up to the 
frontiers of Jalor in 26 degrees 
and 10 minutes, in the 8th 
parallel, almost at the end of 
the second climate, where the 
day is of 13 hours and 45 
minutes. 

DELI. 

The kingdom of Deli 
stretches, from the boundaries 
and limit of Jalor, in 25 degrees 
and 10 minutes, and from the 
Mountains of the Gate,^ 
in 21 degrees and 14 minutes, 
up to the boundaries of Cabul, 
in 32 degrees and 40 minutes. 
And on the north side it has 
Cabul; and on the south sWe, 
it has Gozarate; and on the 
east side, it has Purat; ® and 
on the west side, it has Sindi. 
And this kingdom of Deli was 
the chief one of Indostan 
(before the monarchy of Tamer- 
land). And the first king of 
Deli was Soltan Mahamet 
Sabectagin; ® and from him 


1 Talaja. ® Gogo. 

8 Rogo de Mosquitos should meeui: Entreaty of Mosquitoes. I do 
not find that-rog^o has the value of the Latin rogua: a pyre. 

* Ghats. ® Read: Purab. 

® Sabuktigin, Amir of Ghazni, made his first inroad into India in 
A.D. 986-987. Cf. V. A. Smith, op. cit., 190. 
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e continuou a ordem dos Reis 
at6 o prezente de Nurudin 
Mahamet Zanguir Patxa cazi. 
ano 1611. 


A Terra he Montuosa e 
aspera com desertos, e a gente 
mais nobre do Indostan porque 
residem na corte real de Agra 
Metropoli. onde concorrem 
todos os Mercadores da Persia 
Astracan, e da costa do mar 
de sala. e da Russia, e tam- 
bem de Turcastan. do oata ou 
cathai. e chinas, e da maior 
parte de Tartaria. e os Mer¬ 
cadores se recolhS c6 riquezas 
da pra^a de Agra pera suas 
Patrias. 


PURAT. 

Este Reino Purat. fica no 
oriente de Deli. donde se 
estende ate o Rio ganges/ e 
tern da parte do Norte .31. 
gr. 60. m. e da parte do sul. 
tern .21. gr. 16. m. e o dito 
Reino Purat polo norte se 
aparta de cabul. e polo sul 
se aparta de Orias ou orixa. 
e polo occidente de Deli, e 
polo oriente do Rio ganges. 
e Patanes. e tern o milhor 
Mercado e praga, onde se des- 
pende toda sorte de roupas e 


descended 36 Maumethan kings 
until Tamerland succeeded,, 
who was the founder of the new 
Monarchy of (the) Mogores; and 
the line of the Kings continued 
up to the present one, Nurudin 
Mahamet Zanguir Patxa Cazi, 
in the year 1611. 

The country is mountainous 
and rough, with deserts; and 
the people are the noblest of 
Indostan, because they reside 
at the royal court of Afra, 
the Metropolis, where meet 
all the merchants of Persia,, 
and Astracan, and from the 
coast of the Sala sea^ and 
from Russia, and also from 
Turcastan, and from Cata or 
Cathai, and the Chinas, and 
from the greater part of Tar¬ 
tary: and from the market of 
Agra the merchants return 
with riches to their country. 

PURAT.2 

This kingdom (of) Purat lies 
to the east of Deli, whence it 
extends up to the River Gan¬ 
ges. And on the north side, 
it is in 31 degrees and 60 
minutes; and on the south side,, 
it has 21 degrees and 16 
minutes. And the said king¬ 
dom of Purat is separated from 
Cabul on the north;® and 
on the south it is separated 
from Orias or Orixa; and on the 
west from Deli, and on the 
east from the River Ganges 


1 Is not this the Caspian Sea ? The Mare Caspis is Janssen, map 
facing p. 70 ? 

, * From pUrctb, Skt. purva, ‘the East’. ‘In Upper India the term 

^n^ually means Oudh, the Benares Division and Behar.* Cf. Hobson- 
JobsoUf s.v. Poorab. 

^ It is surprising that Cabul should be mentioned as bordering on 
the Purab* The map in Janssen’s work, fol. 782, shows the northern 
parts of l^dia, very incorrectly. 
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outras Mercan^ias pera as par¬ 
tes circunuezinhas de bengala. 


CABUL. 

Cabul, he o mais is septen¬ 
trional Reino do Indostan, e 
pola Vezinhan^a, que tern c5 
Vsbeques {Fol. 80v) e Samar- 
cand. Muitos dos Naturaes 
tern tratto do serta5. e outros 
rosticos lauradores residem em 
suas lauouras e campos da 
fralda dos Montes Naugracot. 
e pola abudangia de Agoas 
dos Rios que decern daq’les 
Montes, se alagad os campos c5 
lagunas e Pantanos com que a 
terra esta sempre bem cuberta 
de frescura: e o Rio chamado 
cana que de^e dos Montes 
altis simos de beldr e passa por 
baixo dos Montes Naugracot 
por .12. legoas de distancia 
como o Rio guadiana de Es- 
panha, e se estende da baza 
dos ditos Montes ate o Mar 
do Sindi./ E a terra cria muito 
gado Maior e menor. cd muita 
cria^ad de toda sorte como se 


and Patanes,! and it has 
the best market and fair, where 
is produced every kind of 
cloths and (of) other merchan¬ 
dise for the neighbouring 
countries of Bengala. 

CABUL. 

Cabul is the most northern 
Kingdom of Indostan; and, by 
its proximity to (the) Usbeques 
(Fol. 80v) and Samarcand, 
many of the Natives have 
inland commerce; and others, 
rustics, live among their tillage 
and fields on the skirts of the 
Naugracot Mountains; and, 
owing to the abundance of the 
waters coming down from those 
mountains, the fields overflow^ 
into lagoons and pools, where¬ 
by the country is always well 
covered with freshness. And 
the River called Cana, which 
comes down from the very high 
mountains of Belor and passes 
below the Naugracot Moun¬ 
tains at a distance of 12 
leagues, (is) like the River Gua¬ 
diana in Spain, and extends 
from the base of the said 
mountains up to the Sea of 
Sindi.2 And the country 


1 Patna. 

2 Only the Indus or an affluent of the Indus could flow into the 
Sea of Sindi. What then is meant by the Cana River flowing from the 
Mountains of Beldr (not identified) and passing below the Nagarkot 
Mountains, i.e. the Himalayas ? 

Of Astrakhan Godinho notes (Janaaen, fol. 75v): 

*Da peurte occidental tern o ryo Boristhenes, e da parte austral os 
montes de Belor^ e terra alagadica de Cayra.’ Of Turkestan {ibid,, fol. 
76r): ‘Tern da parte septentrional os altissimos montos Belor' Of 
Samark^d or *Pamercan’: *Significa provincia de Pamer, nome daquell- 
es valles de montes Belor' (ihid.). Elsewhere, fol. 71 v: ‘E bem pode 
ser seja o oitio da cayra de Belor onde se ach&o Judeus Israelitas recol- 
hidos, como o notta Apiano e os cosmographos, e parece difficultoso 
passar os tribus a America.’ Finally he has a short chapter on 'Bellor'i 
(fols. 67v-68r); ‘A regiAo de Belor, e os seus alterosos montes nevados de 
perpetuo invemo (Fol. 68r) tern muytos pantanos e alagadicos, e as agoas 
destas fontes decam polio Ganges ao mar gangetico, e polio Ohio ao mar 
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acha entre o Douro e Minho de breeds much cattle, big and 
Portugal. / E tern da parte do small, and domestic animals of 


congelado: e nesta rogiAo na baza de montes do pratta habitAo aquelles 
Ruxenos Israelitas ou Judeus recolhidos no citio de Cayra, ou Arsareth 
rogifto; o devem ser aquelles tribus do lib. 4, Esdr. cap. 13, que por se 
desviar da gentilidado e idolatries, escolherfto lugar remotto e bem apar- 
bado do idolatros pera milhor se occupar nas serimoniaa.* 

{Translation hy Janssen^ p. 82): *La region de Bellor et ses hautes 
raontagnos, dont les clmes soiit couvertes par les neigos d’un hiver per- 
p4tuol a boaucoup de mar4cagos et des terres humides. Elle diverse les 
eaux de ses sources par Is Gange, dans la mer Gang4tique et, dans la mer 
do Glaco, par I’Obi. C’bst dans cette region, au pied des montagnes 
Argentifdres qu’habitaient ces Kuxdnes Israelites ou Juifs, qui furent 
re 9 us dans la ville do Cayra dans la region d'Arsareth. Ces Ruxftnes 
doivent fitre ces tribus dont parle I’Ecriture (Esdras liv. IV, ch. XIII) 
qui, pour se garor des idolAtres, se retirdront dans'un endroit desert et 
isol6 oCi ils pouvaient se livrer plus aisAmont aux c^rdmonies de lour culte.’ 

Elsewhere (fol. 71r <^lr v) Gk)dinho writes about these Jews: *Aindaque 
mostra ser o caminho por Tharsis ou Persia, olim Pharsis, quo era mais 
franquoado o antigo pern as Scythas e Serica, por onde depois do Euphrates, 
passarAo os tribus de Israel a Arsareth, como nota 4 Esdr. 13. E por 
cjue este caminho da Persia era de anno e meio ate Arsareth, bem pode 
sor seja o mesmo por terra de Salomon, com ida e vinda gastar 3 annos, 
anno o meio na ida e anno e meio na vinda. Mas como esteus naos de 
Salomon por carga trazia6 ouro, pedreira e madeira oxcelente, c outras 
riquezas do mar Gangettico daquelle tratto do Ganges era o mais corrente 
caminho de embarcagAes pera o sertfto da Serica, como notta os Escritores 
e Ptholemeo. E nAo me entremetto em determinar o citio de Arsareth, 
do 4 Esdr. 13, daquelles 10 tribus que forAo levadas {F61, 71v) em cap* 
tiveiro em tempo del Rey Osee, o qual levou cativo Salmanazar, Roy 
dos Ass-rios e a estes passoii a outra banda do ryo e forAo transladados a 
outra terra, e determinarAo deixar a multidAo dos gentios e passar a outra 
regiAo mais apartada donde nunca habitou o genero humano, pera guardar 
ahy sua ley, aqual nAo guardarAo em sua terra. EntrarAo pois por humas 
entradas estreitas do ryo Euphrates, porquelle fez e Altissimo entAo com 
elles maravilhas, e deteve os correntos do ryo ate que passassem, porque 
por aquella regiAo, era o oaminhe muy largo de ano e meio, o chamase 
Arsareth.* 

{Translation hy Janssen, p. 87): ‘Comme, d’lme part, o*est la route de 
Tharsis, ou do Perse (autrefois Pharsis), route depuis longtemps la plus 
frequont4e parmi lea Scythes de la S4rique, que prirent les tribus d*IsraAl 
vers Arsareth aprAs avoir travers4 TEuphrate, ainsi qu’il est dit dans 
Esdras, IV, 13, et comme, d’autro part, il fallait un an et demi pour parco- 
urir cette route de Perse vers Arsareth, il est probable que c*est ce chemin 
qui fut suivi par Salomon puisqu’il mit trois ans pour accomplir son 
voyage, soit un an et demi pour Taller et un an et demi pour le retour. 

*Mai8 comme les vaisseaux de Salomon avaient charg4 de Tor, des 
pierreries, d’excellents bois et d’autros richoses de la mer GangAtique, 
c*est ce commerce du Gange qui formait le chemin le plus direct des 
vaisseaux pour se rendre dans la S4rique, ainsi que daisent les Eoritures et 
Ptol4m4e. 

* Quant A la situation d'Arsareth, dont parle Esdras, IV. 13, ie 
n'entreprendrai pas de la determiner. Cette ville fut fondAe par dix 
tribus qui furent emmenees en captivity au temps du roi Osee que Salma- 
tiazar, roi des Aissyriens, fit prisonnier. Celui- ci passa sur Tautre rive 
aveo ces tribus et les transporta sur une autre terre. Ces tribus se 
determinArent A se sAparer de la multitude des palens, et A s’en aller vers 
une autren rA^on plus AoartAe, ou jamais Thomme n'avait habitA, pour 7 
observer la loi que, dans leur patrie, ils n’avaient pas respeotAe. Ils y 
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Norte os Montes Naugracot. 
e da Barte do suL Queximir. 
/ e de Occidente a Persia, e 
de Oriente o Rio ganges. e 
Montanhas de cascar e Tebeth, 
/ e da Parte do Norte tern .41. 
gr. 23. m. / e da parte do 
sul .32. gr. 6. m. 


QUEXIMIR. 

Este Reino postoque peque- 
no em ambito todauia he 
grande em riqueze Porque tern 
muitas Minas de ouro, de Prata^ 
e de toda sorte de Metaes e 
Mineraes. nos Montes Proso- 
nay. Mas os Naturaes na6 se 
aproueita5 destas fertilissimas 
Minas por carecer de Mineros. 
e a terra quasi toda he Mon- 
tuosa e aspera por todo ambito 
do Reino, e nos Vales tern 
muita frescura, e a terra cria 
toda sorte de gado Maior e 
raenor. e produze todo genero 
de Mantimentos. 


E por este Reino Queximir 
esta aberto caminho corrente, 
entre as serraidas de Thebeth 
pera a parte de lesueste descob- 
rira5 o nouo Reino de SIM. 
Descoberto por minha industria 
por Via de Perigrinos que 
passaraS de Indostan pera o 


every sort, as is found between 
the Douro and Minho of Portu¬ 
gal. And on the side of the 
north, it has the Naugracot 
Mountains; and on the side of 
the south, Queximir; and on 
the west, Persia; and on the 
east, the River Ganges ^ 
and the Mountains of Tel^th; 
and on the north side, it has 
41 degrees and 23 minutes; 
and on the south side, it has 
32 degrees and 6 minutes. 

QUEXIMIR.2 

This Kingdom of Queximir, 
although small in circuit, is yet 
great in wealth; for it has many 
mines of gold and silver, and 
of every kind of metals and 
minerals in the Prosonay 
Mountains; but the Natives 
do not profit by these rich 
mines, for want of miners. 
And the country is almost 
entirely mountainous and 
rough, through the whole ex¬ 
tent of the kingdom ; and in 
the valleys it has great fresh¬ 
ness; and the country breeds 
every kind of cattle, great and 
small; and it produces every 
kind of foodstuffs. 

And by this Kingdom of 
Queximir there lies a frequent¬ 
ed road, between the moun¬ 
tain ridges of Tebeth, to go to 
Cathay or Cata; and con¬ 
tinuing by the same road from 
Thebeth, in an east-south-east 
direction, they discovered the 


ontrdrent par une des embouchures ^troites de TEuphrate, et Dieu fit 
alors pour eux un miracle en retenant les courants du fleuve jusqu’ 61 ^ ce 
qu’ils fussentwpasses. Ils firent ensuite sur le fleuve ur long voyage d’un 
an et demi et fonddrent Arsareth.’ 

1 The Indus rather, 
s Kashmir. 
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Sim e Voltarao pera cambaya, 
o qual. Reino he de Chinas, 
Mas gente de milhor forma e 
Philosomia. / tern Rei proprio 
Natural, e o Reino abundante 
de Qedas e louQa Almiscre, e 
toda sorte de dourados e brin- 
cos como da China. Mas 
Reino que se naO comunica c6 
os Rei nos circunuesinhos e o 


new Kingdom of SIM.^ 
It was discovered through my 
industry, by means of pil¬ 
grims who went from Indostan 
to Sim and returned to Cam¬ 
baya. 2 That kingdom is of 
Chinese, but has a people of 
better form and physiognomy. 
It has its own native king, 
and the kingdom abounds 


1 Sim can be only China. The new kingdom of Sim appears to be 
some part of Tibet, I dare hardly propose Nepal, though beyond Nepal 
Hindustani would not have been understood except by merchants from 
India meeting Indian merchants settled down in those parts, as at Lhasa. 

2 Cp. with fol. 65r & v in Janssen’s work: * Tebet esta dividida em 

^ p . Tebet maior boreal e Tebet minor austral, e o 

ar o o o. caminho de Tebet pera o Cathay se faz com faoi- 
lidade, por Indostan ou Mogor por via de Quiximir, donde se passa 
Alar e entre serranyas a Meiro, e por outros lugares ate o rio de Tebet 
Maior, e dahy por muytas povoacGes ate Lassam, donde comen^a o 
destricto de Cathay por Tenduc ate Cambalo. E (Fol 65v) do dit-o Tebet 
ha caminho pera Cottoar ou Cottam e Sim, por via de Queximir, como 
manifestfio os Indostanes que do Moger e Queximir passar&o ao Cathay 
e Sim, e voltarfto a Cambaya, no tempo da govema^fto de Xech Abdoraen, 
govemador daquelle estado no anno 1611. 

’Antigamente o caminho pera o Cathay era por Turcastan e deserto 
4e Lop, donde passav&o a Tangut e dahi ao Cathay. E tambem o caminho 
era por o ditto Turcastan e Cascar ou Carcan ou Hircande e dahi a Tebet 
e ao Cathay: mas o caminho facil he por Indostan ou Mogor por Queximir 
e dahy por Tebet, Aranda, Cottan ate Cathay.’ 

(TranaUuion by Jamsen^ p. 76); ‘Tebet se divise en Tebet Majeure 
ou Bor^ale, et Tebet Mineure eu Australe. Le chemin de Tebet vers le 
•Cathay se fait ais^ment par I’Hindoustan et Mogor, par voie de Quiximir. 
L’on pcksse k. Alar puis a Meiro, entre des chaines de montagnes et Ton 
gagne Tebet Majeure. Puis, traversant de nombreuses populations on 
^tteint Lassam od commence le district du Cathay qui va do Tenduc k 
Cambalo. 

‘De Tebet, il y a dgalement une route pour Cottear ou Cottam et 
Sim, par Quiximir, comme le renseignent les gens de I’Hindoustan qui, de 
Mogor et Quiximir pass^rent au Cathay et k Sim et revinrent au Cambodge 
sous le gouvemement de Zech Abdoraen en 1611.’ 

Cambaia is not Cambodia, but Cambay in Gujarat. 

‘L’on avait donn4 le nom de Coc Sim ou Chine Majeure au pays de 
Coc Sim ou Cachinchine, qui 4tait dependant du Mansim, bien qu’il pardt 
•ddpendre du Sim. Cette province de Sim, oii se trouvaient des Chretiens 
chalddens et qui 6tait inconnue jusqu’^ ce que le descobridor en entendit 
parlor, formela c6tk occidentale du Mansim. Jusqu’en 1611, quand fut 
ddcouverte la province de Sim par la voie de rHindoustcm, 1’ on ne 
comptait en Chine que les deux contras d4sign^es respectivement sous 
les noms de Mansim et de Cochin-chine.* (Janssen’sTranslation, p. 76.) 

^ Gk)dinho de Eredia says that the ancients divided China into Sim, 
^or Chim, Mansim or Manchim, called Maior China, and Coo Sim or Cochim 
•or Menor China. (64v) Among the five Kingdoms of Tenduc, he places, 
giving for reference Marco Polo: (1) Gog; (2) Magog, de lapis Azul; 
(3) Cindacui; (4) Cranganor; (6) Jendu, ‘com montes Idiffa de pratta*. 
.(66r). 
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^itio he deffensBauel por ser 
5ercado de Montes ao redor 
do Reino, de sorte que os 
Montes seru6 de Muralha entre 
o Indostan e Mangin china, 
y e alem da experiS^ia dos 
Perigrinos: Tambem o declaraS 
as Istorias do Indostan, e 
aquele Itinerario de Alexandre 
Magno chamado escander, es- 
crito em letra Arabia na lingoa 
Persia e por cima de tudo faz 
Men^aS deste Reino SIM. os 
concilios caldeos que estad nos 
{Fol, 81r) Archiuos do Arceb*- 
pado da Serra. ou Angamale 
antigamente sufraganeo ao 
Patriarcha de babilonia porqto. 
este Reino era pouoado de 
Christaos Nestorianos / e 
finalmente nossos escritores 
fazem mengad do Sim e Mangin 
e na5 declara5 o citio do Sim. 
nem do lendo e deue ser o 
Tenduo / e da parte do Norte 
tern cabul, e da parte do sul 
tS Purat. e da parte do occi- 
dente Persia, e da parte do 
Oriente tern os Montes de 
Tebeth. e de altura do Norte, 
tern na parte septStrional .40. 
gr. 16. m. / e no sul .31. gr. 
50. m. 


in silks, and earthenware,^ 
almiscre,* and every kind 
of gilt articles and of pretty 
baubles like those of China; 
but it is a kingdom that does 
not communicate with the 
neighbouring kingdoms. And 
its position is defensible, as 
mountains surround the whole 
kingdom, so that the moun¬ 
tains serve like a wall between 
Indostan and Mangin China.® 
And, besides the expe¬ 
rience of the pilgrims, the 
histories of Indostan also speak 
of it, and that Itinerary of 
Alexander the Great, called 
Escander, which is written in 
Arabic characters in the Per¬ 
sian tongue; and, above all, 
this kingdom of SIM is men¬ 
tioned in the Chaldean Coun¬ 
cils which are in the (FoL 81r) 
Archives of the Archbishopric 
of the Serra or Angamale, 
which anciently was suffragan 
to the Patriarch of Babylon, 
because this kingdom was 
peopled with Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians ; ^ and, finally, our 
writers speak of Sim Mangin, 
and they do not explain the 
situation of Sim, nor of lendo,^ 


1 Lou^a is dishes, plates, pots and other like ware. Louqq da Indian 
China-ware. 

2 Musk. 

3 A curious mixture of Mah&ohina and China. 

^ The Archives of the Archbishopric of the Serra (Mountains of 
Malabar) or Angamale did mention Bishops sent to China and Maha- 
china, but the difficulty in Malabeur about 1600 was to know where Maha- 
china (Great China) was located. 

® Manuel Qodinho de Eredia here identifies lendo with the Tenduo 
of Marco Polo, where there were Nestorian Christians. Cp. with Janssen 
(fol. 66v-60r): ‘A Christandade do Cathay da India superior foi fundada 
por lo Apostolo S. Thome ou por seu discipolo no 
tempo do pontificado de Lino, anno 69 do nacimento 
.Area, oa A^erra. Christo nosso Salvador, e postoque os Argones 

Christaos es^avAo espalhados por todo Cathay, todavia os Consilios 
Caldeos, que se aeharfto nos archivos do (Fol. 66r) Arcebispado da 
Serra ou Angalame, sufifraganeos ao Patriarcha de Babilonia fazem 
menyfto dos ChristAos de Jendu, chamado coruptamente Tenduc: e 
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E entre as serranias de and it must be the Ten- 
Tebeth. e as serranias de duo. And on the side of the 


tambem os dittos Consilios fazem men^o dos Ghristftos de Sim polios 
papeis que me aprezentou o mestre de Caldeos, o P. Juan Maria da Comp, 
a de Jesu, E alem desta informct^fto affirms Marco Polo Veneto liv. 2. 
w pi r • ser povoada de Christads muyta parte do Athay 
Marco troio, Lnv, ^ Manaim, porque o Mansim ou China era govemada 
cap. o. govemador christfto chamado Marsarsis ou 

Marsalis: onde sediflceu igrejas no anno 1268: e no anno seguinte 
a requerimento de Coblay Tartaro, por ordem de P. P. Gregorio 
passarAo de Roma ao Cathay 2 sacerdotes theologos de Ancona^ 
chamados Nicolas e Guilhermo. E Garibay, na sua Istoria Ponti¬ 
fical, tratta de Fr. Anselmo com seus oompanheiros, religiosos da 
ordem dos Pregadores, que, por liben^a do P. P. Inocencio Vo. passArfto 
a emproza do Cathay. E sobre esta Christandade escreve S. Antonino. 
E porque sflo terras do sertfto septentrional, nao texhos mu 3 rta communi- 
cacAo desta gente, somentes sabemos delles que entendem o Caldeo. 
E porisso he de crer foi muyto prospers aquella Christandade de Jendu 
do Cathay, e por ChristAos valerosos e esfor^ados forao nomeados e 
rnandados por Cublay Tartaro Emperador pera a conquista de Mansim, 
e foi conquistada por estes ChristAos Alanos, como nota Marco Polo 
Veneto no lib. 2. cap. 62. E bem pode ser sejAo estes os Alano<^, que 


« P 7 r ‘h 9 ontrarAo em Espanha no tempo de Arcadio e Honorio, 
macro t z, primeiro que os G6dos, anno 412, porquanto estes 

cap. Alanos da entrada de Espanha eiAo da Scythia, e os 

G6d6s da Gothia.* 


(Translation by Janssen, p. 77): ‘La religion chr4tienne fut intro- 
duite dans Tlnde Sup4rieure, bu Cathay, par Tapdtre St. Thomas ou par 
ses disciples, sous le pontificat de Lin, en I’an 69 de Tdre chr4tienne. Et 
non seulement dans tout le Cathay se trouvaient r^pandus de ces Argon- 
autes Chretiens, mais encore les canons des conciles de Chaldee, qui se 
trouvaient dans les archives de PArchevAch^ de Serra ou Angomale, 
suffragant du Patriarche de Babilone, font mention des chr4tiens qui 
existaient A lendu, ou par corruption Tenduc. Ces conciles parlent 
aussi des chr4tiens de Sim. C’est ce dont j*ai pu me convaincre par 
Texamen des documents que m*a communique le maftre des Caldeens, 
le pdre Jean Marie de la Compagnie de Jesus. 

‘ En dehors de ces rensoignements, nous trouvons dans Marco Polo,, 
liv. II, cette affirmation que la plus grande partie de TAttay et de Mansim 
etait gouvernee par un chretien appeie Marsaris ou Marsalis, que fit 
bAtir des eglises en 1268. Et Tann^ suivante, A la demande du Tartare 
Coblay, par ordre du pape GrAgoire X, deux theologiens d’Ancone appelAa 
Nicolas et Guillaume se rendirent do Rome au Cathay. 

‘ Garibay, de son cOte dans son Histoire Pontificale, parle du frere- 
Anselme et de ses compagnons qui, avoc rautorisation d*Tnnocent V, 
entreprirent le voysige du Cathay. St. Antonin parle Agalcment de cetto 
orhetiente du Cathay. 

‘Nous n’avons pas du reste beaucoup de rensoignements sur ces 
populations, parce qu’elles habitaient les terres situAes A TextrAmitA 
septentrionale de la contrAe. Nous savons seulement qu'elles compre- 
naient le ChaldAen. (Foi. 78.) 

‘II y a done lieu de croire que cette contrAe chrAtienne Atait trAa 
prospAre et que ses habitants Ataient valeureux et forts. Car ce fut A 
e^x que J’empereur Tartare Coblay s’adressa quand il voulut faire son ex- 
pAdition contre la Cliine. II les envoya conqueiir cette province de Masim 
et Marco Polo, liv. II. ch. LXII, renseigne que cette contrAe fut soumise- 
par des ohrAtiens Alains. 

III pourrait se faire que ce fussent des Alains, plutAt que des Goths, 
qui entrArent en Espagne en 412, A I’epoque d'Arcadius et d’Honorius, 
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Nagerserrin e8ta5 vales onde 
habitaS gigantes de .12. pSs 
de alto, e andad cubertos de 
Pelecamelo e trazem cabeca e 
barba rapada, e entendem a 
lingoagem do Indostan como 
me affirmou ch(um) Indostano 
que foi catiuo dos gigantes. 


north, it has Cabul; and on the 
side of the south, it has Purat; 
and on the side of the west, 
Persia; and on the side of the 
east, it has the mountains of 
Tebeth; and, being in the 
northern altitude, it has in the 
northern part 40 degrees and 
16 minutes,! and in the 
southern part 31 degrees and 
60 minutes. 

And between the mountain 
ridges of Tebeth and the 
mountain ridges of Nagerser¬ 
rin 2 are valleys where live 


car oes peuplades qui firent invasion en Espagne venaient de la Sc 3 rthie, 
tandis que les Goths sont originaires de la Qothie.* 

Tripide’s Cathay, I find no references to the Missionaries, Nicholas, 
William, and Ansdon and his companions. 

Elsewhere Godinho states (Fol. 65) that the capital of Capiom in China 
flourished at the time of the idolatrous Monarch who preceded Preste 
Juan, * e depois se passou aquella corte de Campion pera Jendu ou Tenduc 
no oriente na parte Serica, quando se fundou aqueUa Christandade de S. 
Thome, de que se acharflo reliquias como hum cal 9 ado ou sappatos do 
ditto apostolo, que os naturaes tern em muyta veneragSo ’ (and afterwards 
that court of Campion passed over to Jendu or Tenduc in the east in the 
Serica part, when was founded that Christianity of St. Thomas, of whom 
were foimd relics, as a shoe or slippers of the said apostle, which hold 
in the natives great veneration). 

That tell-tale shoe of St. Thomas is a good proof that the Chinese 
still venerate St. Thomas in the shape of a traveller Saint carrying over 
his shoulder a staif, from the end of which hangs a sandal. His name is 
Tamo. Mylapore and Malabar had kept the story of St. Thomas’ traveller’s 
staff; China, we now find, had stories about St. Thomas’ staff and his 
sandal. Stories of the sandal will be found also in the Hindu books. 


Again Gk)dinho says of the Christians in China: (Fol, 64r); ‘E 
pera declara 9 ao destas provicias (of Cathay), he de notar que na 
-n iT,!. u provincia Tenduc ou Jendu govemava aquelle 
Constho Chaldeo, ^ Monarcha Christam 

baptizado polio apostolo S. Thome ou por seu disoipolo puasi no 
tempo do pontificado de Lino anno 69, quando Espanha estava 
despovoada por secca, o qual monarcha por armas senhoreou os 
Indoscthas da India superior, chamada a Serica ate a anno 1167, no 
pontificado de Gregoria 8o. no tempo de Dom Affonso Enrrique lo. 
^ Bey de Portugal: no qual tempo os Tartaros da 

Oartbai Chronica. Provincia de Tartar da Cidade de Coro- 


moran, gentes estrangeiras e mais septentrionaes, elegerfio por Bey 
a hum Chinchis, o qual vendose em grande magesWe prettendeo 
senhorear o mundo, e cotoe^ou com curogancia formar guerras contra 
seu senhor Joan Can ou Hunccm, successor do Preste Juan, de quern 


em guerras teve vittorias com que o ditto Chinchis senhoreou aquelle 
antigo imperio de Jendu ou Tenduc e fez tributario o Cathay e quasi 
toda India superior.’ 

1 This makes Kashmir reach too far north. 


2 As either Khatmandu or Bhatgaon, adjacent towns in Nepal, 
was called Nagar (the town), the Nagerserrin Mountains seem to bq the 
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BENGALA. 

0 Reino de bengala esta 
cituado no Tropico de cancro 
em .23 .gr. 30. m. e tern da 
parte do Norte Patanes. cocho: 
e a Proxiincia incognita de 
gentes mo8truo8a(s) porque no 
sertaS se acha hti Mar Medi- 
terraneo ou laguna grande, em 
que esta plantada a ll(ha) 
chamada Zanzi. de ambito 
de 10. legoas. pouoada de 3. 
cores de gente branca, More 
(na e) preta com Azas e 
Vofto pouco a pou(co) na face 
da terra: como o declara o 
Itinerario de Alexandre Magno 
om Persio de letra Arabia. 


E nos Vales dos montes 
Imaus ou Naugracot. em 
certas llhas daq’las lagunas 
habitdo gentes de varia forma 
de Mdstros. como gente de 
hQ p3. e outros de orelhas 
grandes na llha Azus. e 
outros de rosto no peito, na 


giants 12 feet high, and they 
go covered with camel-skins, 
and they shave their head and 
their beard, and they under¬ 
stand the language of Indostan, 
as was asserted to me by an 
Indostano who was a prisoner 
of the giants. 

BENGALA. 

The Kingdom of Bengala is 
situated in the Tropic of Can¬ 
cer, in 23 , degrees and 30 
minutes. And on the north 
side, it has Patanes,^ 
Cocho,2 and the unknown 
province of monstrous people; 
for inland is found a mediter¬ 
ranean sea or great lagoon in 
which is situated the Zanzi 
Island,® 10 leagues in 
circuit, and inhabited by 
people of three complexions, 
white, swarthy, and black 
and they have wings and 
fly gently ® above the 
ground, as is declared in the 
Itinerary of Alexander the 
Great, written in Persian in 
the Arabic character. 

And in the valleys of the 
Imaus or Naugracot Moun¬ 
tains, in certain islands of 
those lagoons live people with 
various monstrous forms: like 
the people with one foot, and 
others with long ears in the 
island Azus; and others with 


mountains separating Nepal from Hindustan. One would, however, 
suppose that the giants were placed in Tibet rather than in Nepal, as the 
Tibetans are taller and stronger than the Nepalese. 

1 Patna. s Gooch Behar. 

s Is not this Lake Palte near Gyantze («Zcuizi ?) ? 

* Gk>dinho has a chapter on white, brown and black people in 
South India, by which he understands parts of Australasia. (Cf. Janssen, 
fol. 54r and v.) 

« One of the me^ngs of pouco a pouco is ‘ softly *. Perhaps, some 
religious dance in which the dancers wore wings and appeared to hover 
above ground, led to the notion of wingal beings dying. 
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Ilha bartil. e outros de cabeca 
de ca5 na Ilha Atouara. e 
outros de cabeca de Elephante 
na Ilha gaeza. e outros de 
cabe 9 a de Peixe na Ilha ratem. 
e os Pigmeos de 4. Palmos de 
alto gente como chinas Ver- 
melhos e cabeludos despidos 
na Ilha Amani. e os Pigmeos 
Negros de hQ couado de alto 
comedores de came humana 
ou Antropofagas da Ilha Sarao, 
e postoque pare^a fabula to- 
dauia Alem de o certificar 
Plinio na sua Istoria Natural 
do Liuro .7.^ tambem o de- 
claraft as istorias do Indostan 
de antiguidades e outros es- 
critos da Persia, sobre esta 
Materia, e eu conheci hQ Indos- 
tano quevio home de hQ pe no 
sertao. e outra pessoa achei 
q’ vio hom^ de orelhas gran- 
des. (Fol, 81v.) 

Alem do camaru de bengala 


0 SIND. 

O Sindi ou Indi he aq’lo 
Beino chamado Nager Terra 
plantada no Tropico de can- 
cro em .23. gr. 30. m. / e tern 
na parte do Norte candahar, 
cabul. E no sul tern o Mar da 
India. / E no occidente a 
Persia e coracone. chamado 
polos Naturaes Iran. / e da 


their face on their breast in the 
island Bartil; and others with 
a dog’s head in the island 
Atouara; and others with an 
elephant’s head in the island 
Gaeza; and others with the 
head of a fish in the island 
Ratem; and the Pigmies, four 
palms high, people like the 
Chinese, red, and hairy, and 
naked, in the island Amani; 
and the black Pigmies, one 
ell high, who are eaters of 
human flesh, or anthropophagi, 
in the island Sarao; and, 
though it appears fabulous, 
yet not only does Pliny assert 
this in the 7th Book of his 
Natural History, but the his¬ 
tories of Indostan on antiqui¬ 
ties declare the same, as also 
other writings of Persia on this 
matter. And I knew an In- 
dostano who saw a man with 
one foot in the inland parts, 
and I met another person who 
saw a man with long ears.^ 
Besides the camarQ 2 of 
Bengala, (there is): 

SIND. 

Sindi or Indi is that kingdom 
which is called Nager,^ a 
country situated in the Tropic 
of Cancer, in 23 degrees and 30 
minutes. And on the north 
side, it has Candahar, (and) 
Cabul; and on the south side, 
it has the Sea of India; and 
on the west side, Persia and 


I The remarkable thing for the man with one leg would have been 
if he ran as fast as a horse and used his foot as a parasol when lying down. 
Again, there was nothing remarkable about the man with the long ears 
unless ho could wrap himself up in them as in a blanket. 

8 Not identified; perhaps comaroa (Port.): a subdivision ^of a 
province; district. (Camaru is KaWaru, Kamaru or Kama-rupa*= 
Western Assam adjoining Bengal.) 

* Thtis called, perhaps, from Nagar Parkar, in the Thar and Parkar 
District. t 
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parte occidental o gozarate. aqu 
em initad em na tudo na secta 
Idolatra serimonias e Vestiaria 
e exercicios e nas mais obres. 
I E na6 trato largam^te destas 
Materias porque minha pre- 
ten^aO na5 he mais que es- 
creuer sobre o pertSc^te a 
cosmographia. 

Laus Deo Opt. Max.o. 

{In another tvriting, on this 
pa^e ): Descrip^am do Indostan 
e Guzarate. 


Cora^one, which by the Natives 
is called Iran; and on the west 
(readi east) side it has Goza¬ 
rate, which they imitate in 
everything, in the idolatrous 
sect, ceremonies, dress, occu¬ 
pations and all other things. 
And I do not speak at length 
of these matters, as my object 
is to write only of what 
appertains to cosmography. 

Praise to God, the Good and 
Great. i 

{In another writing): Des¬ 
cription of Indostan and Gu¬ 
zarate. 


A NOTE ON Manoel Godinho db Ebedia and a 
' Chronica de Gozarath *. 

Sir E. Denison Ross wrote to me on January 1, 1930, from 
the School of Oriental Studies, London: * I am much interested to 
hear of your Portuguese description of Gujarat by Godinho. I 
expect you have already seen the elaborate index I printed with 
the last volume of my Arabic History of Gujarat; this may 
possibly be of use for your notes, especially as it is exactly 
contemporary. I am myself working at a very interesting 
Portuguese MS., copied for me in Lisbon, describing the early 
life of Sultan Bahadur; it is, unfortunately, anonymous and 
often difficult to understand, owing to the baid spelling and total 
absence of stops or capitals. Perhaps, if I sent you further 
details, you might be able to identify the writer.’ 

' I had little hope of being able to identify the author of Sir 
E. Denison Ross’ MS. However, in February, 1930, while, at 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, I examined for my own purposes 
€k)dinho de Eredia’s Dedarcu^am de Malaca, published by L^on 
Janssen, I found marginally at fol. 75v a reference to a ‘ Chronica 
de Gozarath ’. A passage {ibid,) appears to have been extracted 
from it: *E aquelles Baneanes de 12 familias se recolherfto 
no Gozarate e no Metropoli Tanna de Bombayn: como se mostra 
naquelles grandes e sumptuosos aedificios de pagodes.’ The 
names of these 12 families of Baneanes are enumerated in my 
Dwn MS. by Godinho, at fol. 78v. Accordingly, I am led to 
think that much else in my MS. (Fol. 78r-78v) may have been 
derived from the same Chronica de Oozarath, among other things 
the name of the first king of Gujarat, i,e. Vinjalmete or 
Qadaxim, and the list of the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat. 

At fol. 76v of Godinho’s DedaroQam de Malaca there is 
ilso a marginal reference to a Chronica da Persia and Chronica 
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Perskma. In another place of the same work I remember there 
w€U9 also a reference to a Persian history of Alexander the Great, 
but I did not note the page. There is a similar reference in my 
MS. as also to histories of Hindostan (fols. 80v, 81r). 

On my arrival in Darjeeling on March 1, 1930,1 found more 
information on the Chronica de Oozarath in a MS. work by Miss 
Ethel M. Pope: ‘India in Portuguese Literature.’ The title- 
page showed that she had in preparation a translation of Chronica 
de OuzarcUe, ‘ a Portuguese MS. of the 16th Century At p. 127 
she writes:— 

‘While in Lisbon we saw a most interesting manuscript 
called: Chronica ge^al dos atLCcesaoa do Beino de Ouzarat em 
Gambaya depos do morte do Soltao Modafar\ 4 vols.,! (General 
Chronicle of the events of the Kingdom of Guzarat in Cambay 
after the death of the Sultan Modafar), 3 vols.,® whose copy 
we made and intend to publish in English in the near future. 
It is an anonymous work and without date, but has the 
characteristics of a manuscript of the sixteenth century. 

‘It begins with this summary: This book contains three 
matters quite distinctive. The first volume which contains 
41 folios is a general chronicle of the events of the Kingdom of 
Guzarat which is called Cambaia. The second begins with a 
general description of all the coasts, islands and kingdoms of 
India, beginning with the Red Sea and extending as far as China, 
pointing out particularly the peculiarities of the customs and 
religions of the inhabitants and the commerce and trades which 
are in each. The third is the Trojan chronicle which was trans¬ 
lated from Latin into Portuguese by Guido de Culuna, a fabulous 
work which treats of ancient time up till the* loss of Troy. The 
Trojan Chronicle was separated from this volume. 

‘ There are now 7 folios missing, 41-47.’ ® 

As Miss Pope and Sir E. Denison Ross might have been 
working at the same MS. without having heard of each other’s 
doings, I informed Miss Pope on March 10, 1930, of the coin¬ 
cidence and advised her to get into touch with Sir E. Denison 
Ross. 

From her description of the second volume of the MSS. it 
now seems to me that, as Godinho de Eredia refers in his 
Descripcam de Mdlaca to a Chronica de Oozarath, which I have 
reason to think he used for his ‘Discourse on Indostan and 
Guzarate ’, he might be the author of the treatise bound up with 
Miss Pope’s Chronica de Ouzarat, i.e, of ‘ a general description 
of aU the coasts and islands and kingdoms of India, beginning 
with the Red Sea and extending as far as China ’. His MS. 


1 Sic ,—^In his ‘ Discourse on Indostan and Guzarate * (foj. 78v) 
Godinho writes ‘ Mazafar *, and enumerates three of the name. 

^ Sic. 

* In which of the 3 or 4 volumes are these folios missing ? 
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‘Discourse on Indostan and Guzarate’, prepared by me for 
publication, was perhaps part of a more comprehensive treatise, 
the two forming, with his Description of l^laca. South India 
and Cathay, a complete geography of all the eastern parts 
known to him. 

Though Godinho de Eredia refers to a Chronicle of Gujarat, 
it does not follow that he is the author or translator of it. Such 
a Chronicle may have been written or translated long before him. 
The same for the Persian Chronicle or Chronicle of Persia, and 
the History in Persian of Alexander the Great to which he also 
alludes. 

What do the Portuguese and Spanish bibliographers know 
of Godinho de Eredia, or of a Chronicle of Gujarat, a Perlian 
Chronicle and the Persian History of Alexander the Great? 
Away from libraries, I shall suggest that a search be made in the 
first instance in Leon Pinelo’s Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental 
y Occidental, nautica y geographic, 3 volumes, of which a copy 
exists in the Goethals Indian Library, St. Xavier’s College, 
30 Park Street, Calcutta. 

Writing to me on February 27, 1930, Sir E. Denison Ross 
says: ‘ I have discovered some clue to the author of the Lisbon 
MS. dealing with ten years of the reign of Sultan Bahadur. I 
think he is Diogo de Mesquita, who wrote an account of his 
captivity which has not indeed come down to us, but from which 
Correa derived materials for his history.’ 

Similarities between Correa and the MS. now used by Sir E. 
Denison Ross may go far to establish the authorship of that 
MS. and attribute it to Diogo de Mesquita. Sir E. Denison 
Ross may be able to do that. I cannot now here compare 
Correa with my own MS. Miss Pope writes that Jofto de Barros 
(1496-1670), though working in Lisbon, had a description of 
Gujarat and its history. He sent for the chronicles of the king¬ 
doms of the East. In Dec. I, Bk. 9, ch. 3, he quotes one of the 
religious books of the Malabarese on their history. He also 
had chronicles of the kings of Gujarat, Vijayanagar and the 
Deccan. On those of Gujarat, see Dec. IV, Bk. 6. ‘ A little 

further ’ (Miss Pope) he says he took some things from the Persian 
Chronicles. For the History of the Moghuls he drew on Persian 
documents (Dec. IV, ch. 1). He notes that the Muslims of Gu* 
jarat and the Chronicles of the Deccan and those of Vijayanagar 
differ among themselves on the coming of the Muslims to India 
(Dec. II, Bk. 6, ch. 2). My references are from Miss Pope’s MS., 
pp. 63, 67, 68. A search in do.Couto may reveal what oriental 
sources he had at his disposal. The same for Castanheda. 
-These authorities are not now within my reach. 
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Letters and other Papers of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J.» 
a Missionary in Tibet (1713-21). 

Edited and tranfislated 
By THE Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

In 1904,1 made for the first time the acquaintance of Father 
Carlos Sommervogers Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de J^sus. 
The article on Fr. Ippolite Desideri, a Jesuit Mi^ionary in Tibet, 
drew my attention especially (cf. VoL II, coll. 1963-64; Vol. IX, 
ooU, 204-205). And well it might, for Kurseong and Darjeeling 
are at the very gates of that Forbidden Land, whose mysteries 
act as a spell on so many inquisitive minds. 

One of the MS. letters of Desideri (Agra, Aug. 21, 1714) 
was said to be in the Stonyhurst College Library. When appeal¬ 
ed to, one of our Belgian Scholastics, then at Stonyhurst, 
the Rev. Fr. J. Van Neste (now very worthy Professor of 
Chemistry at St. Xavier^s College, Calcutta) was kind enough to 
copy the letter, an Italian one, for me. His letter of October 
23, 1904, says that he had copied half of it already and that the 
complete transcript would be sent off in a week. The Stony¬ 
hurst College Library possessed nothing else of Desideri's. The 
transcript duly reached me shortly after. Somehow, I delayed 
the translation till the beginning of my stay in Calcutta (1909 
or 1910). 

I had by then acquired a fair knowledge of Desideri’s special 
circumstances in Tibet, chiefly through Carlo Puini’s II Tibet 
{Oeografia, Storia, Religione, Costumi) secondo la relazione del 
Viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri (1716-21), Roma, Presso la 
Societa Geografica Italiana, 102, Via del Plebiscite, 1904. The 
whereabouts of the original MS. had long puzzled our biblio¬ 
graphers. Now that we have it in print, it is very tempting to 
undertake the translation of it. In fact, I have made the trans¬ 
lation of Desideri’s text at pp. 11-264 (338-383, in Puini), but 
Puini has so completely disturbed the order of the manuscript 
that, unless one be willing to follow his own order and include 
all his comments, there is no means of publishing the translation. 
Moreover, we know Puini has omitted from the Relation whatever 
did not refer to Tibet, whereas the Relation has considerable 


Editorial Note: This paper was received in 1930 but for varioi» 
reasons it remained unattended before the death of the author.^ It is 
now published in its original form, and Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the 
Philological Secretary, has revised the proofs.— B, Q. 

( 667 ) 
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portions on Desideri’s journey to India before his expedition to 
Tibet, and on his stay in India, after that expedition. Not 
only that, but the Society of Jesus, as we see from the work of 
Father Charles Wessels, S.J., Early Jesuit Travellers in Central 
Asia (1603-1721), The Hague, Martinus NijhoflF, 1924, pp. 276- 
281, still possesses what appears to be a better MS. of the same 
Relation (MS. A.), and another one, apparently a rough draft, 
which contains many sections not utilized, or not fully utilized by 
the author in the Relation of his journeys (MS. A.). It is entitled 
Notizie istoriche. To publish a translation of the text as we 
find it in Puini will never be satisfactory. All the available 
texts should be obtained first, after which that text should be 
selected for translation which is found to be the most complete, 
the other texts serving only by way of comment; to this should 
then be added all portions ip the other manuscripts which are 
not yet represented. 

Professor Puini, in addition to the MS. Belazione now in the 
Biblioteca Magliabecchiana of Florence, which, as we said, he 
edited in a very unsatisfactory manner, published 6 letters of 
Desideri’s, four of which, though printed in the 18th century, 
were practically unknown or inaccessible. 

These are; 

1. A letter to the General of the Society of Jesus, Leh 
(Ladakh), Aug. 5, 1716. 

2. A letter to the same, Lhasa, Febr. 15, 1717. 

3. A letter to Fr. Felice of Montecchio, a Capuchin at 
Patna, dated Takpo (Tibet), March 12, 1718. 

4. A letter to the same, Trong-gne (Tibet), Aug. 4, 1718. 

5. A short letter to the Pope, Kutti (Tibet), Sept. 21, 
1721. 

This last, it seems, appeared in La Rivista Europea, July 
1876, p. 293 (cf. Sommervogel, Vol. IX, No. 9); but Puini (II 
Tibet, pp. XLII, 360 n. 1) speaks of it as a MS. letter in the 
Propaganda Library. 

Desideri’s Awertimenti a’ Missionari Viaggiatori nel Tibet 
appeared in the La Rivista Europea, June, July 1876. Cf. 
Sommervogel, Vol. IX, No. 6. This I have not seen. 

The first four letters mentioned above under Nos. 1-4 
are said by Puini to have been taken from the Sommario of the 
case between the Capuchins and the Jesuits for priority in 
Tibet. Cf. Puini, op. cit., XLII, 19 n. 6, 360 n. 1. This Som- 
mario appears to be distinct from Father Desideri’s three Difesa 
against Father Felice of Montecchio, printed at Rome in 1728, 
and from Fr. Felice of Montecchio’s own statements on the 
case. 

Puini states (p. XLII) that he had another MS., a relation 
to the Holy Father by Desideri, dated Febr. 13, 1717 (no doubt 
from Lhasa) about Desideri’s entrance into Thibet and his 
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Femaining there. This MS. is shown to be in the Propaganda 
Library, but we do not find it published in Puini’s II Tibet, 

Carlo Puini also wrote an article: Di alcune lettere inedite 
o ignorate del P. IppoUto Desideri da C. di 0., Miasionario nel 
Tibet, published in Lavori presentati al Profeasore Marinelli 
ml venticinq'ueaimo anniveraario delle aue nozze, Firenze, tip. 
M. Ricci, 1895, 8vo., pp. III-104. Cf. Moniteur JBibliographique 
de la C. de J., fasc. XIII, 1895 (Redaction dea ttudea, 1896, 
April), or Sommervogel, Vol. XI, col. 205, No. 8. A friend, 
whose name I have now forgotten, was good enough to send me 
a copy of that article, and I shall add it to these pages, with a 
translation. 

I am myself now in possession of a certain number of roto- 
graphic facsimiles of autograph letters by Fr. Desideri. They 
are all addressed to the General of the Society:— 

(а) Goa, Nov. 12, 1713; 1 p. 

(б) Goa, Nov. 15, 1713; do, 

(c) Surat, Dec. 30, 1713; 2 pp. f’scap. 

(d) Delhi, Sept. 20, 1714; 2 pp. 

(e) Lhasa, Dec. 21, 1719; 1 p. 

(/) Kutti, Sept. 21, 1721; 1 p. f’scap; very small writing. 

(^) Kutti, Oct. 5, 1721; 1 p. 

All these letters (a~^) are in the possession of the Society 
of Jesus in Europe. From the same source 1 have a letter from 
Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinetti, S.J., Damfto, Nov. 29, 1713, 
to the General of the Society of Jesus (3 pp., autograph), in 
which there is question of Tibet, and Martinetti’s asking to return 
to Europe. 

All these papers (a-g), except one, come from Ooana: 
Epiatolae 1569-1742, Goa. 9: Desideri’s letter (c) of Surat, 
Dec. 30, 1713, is marked ‘Prov. Goan.’. 

In 1911, my friend Fr. Wessels anticipated me by publishing 
in the original Italian the MS. letter copied for me at Stonyhurst 
in 1904. It appeared at pp. 30-39 of Atti e Memorie del Convegno 
di Oeografi OrierUaliati tenuto in Macerata il 25, 26, 27 Settembro 
1910, Macerata, Premiato Stabilimento Tipografico Avv. F. 
Giorgetti, 1911, in 8vo (24x17), pp. LVIlI-187, in Onoranze 
Nazionali al P. Matteo Ricci, Apostolo e Geografo della Cina, 
1610—1910-11. Cf. Moniteur Bibliographique de la C, de J,, 
1912, No. 3280. I have no copy of the work, but Fr. Wessels 
was kind enough to send me on Oct. 26, 1912, a type-written 
copy of the Stonyhurst letter published by him. This copy 
presents a number of discrepancies from the text supplied me 
in 1904 by Father Van Neste. Having myself handled a number 
of Desideri^s autograph letters, I judge that Fr. Neste’s copy 
is the more faithful of the two. Accordingly, I shall add his 
transcript to this collection. 
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There is yet another letter of Desideri’s which I include 
here. It was for long the only one known to the learned world 
the well-known letter (Lhasa, April, 10, 1716) to Fr. Ildebrando 
Qrassi published in Lettrea idifiantes et curievaes (160 recueil, 
1781, pp. 183-208; edn. 1843, t. II. pp. 631-666). We publish 
it again below from C. Markham’s Narratives of the Mission 
of Oeorge Bogle to Tibet, 2nd edn., London, 1879, pp. 302-308, 
Markham having taken it himself, perhaps, from -^tley’s 
Collection of Voyages, Vol. IV, together with his account of 
Travels of Johann Qrueber, Jesuit (pp. 296-302). We have, 
however, retouched Markham’s text. 

Besides these letters, there is one dated February 13, 1717, 
in Father Zaccaria’s Bibliotheca Pistoriensis, pp. 186-186,^ it is 
not addressed to the Pope, and is therefore not the letter 
of the same date, addressed to the Pope, which Puini {11 Tibet, 
p. XLII) says exists in MS. in the Propaganda Library, but did 
not publish. Cf. our notes supra, 

I have not seen Fr. Desideri’s three Difesa della Compagnia 
di Oiesu . . . contro le scritture del B,P,F, Felice da Montecchio, 
Gappucino, printed all three at Rome, in 1728 (4to, pp. 18, 31, 
19; cf. Sommervogel, Vol. II), at least two of which are still 
in the possession of the Society of Jesus. 

My notes also show the following in the possession of the 
Society of Jesus, all of which, but for want of funds, might by 
now have been in my collection:— 

1. Di 13 scritture de P, F. Felice de Montecchio con risposte 
alia Cong, di Prop. 

2. Descriptio itineris in Tibet a P. Desideri. 

Varia: Dominicus a Fano, O. Cap., 16/1 666; 28/W 98; 
3/1 718; Appello al Papa, 1721.—1719 16/1 Roma; 64 pp. fol. 
de deer. S. Congreg., 1718.—(Our collection shows Desideri’s 
Appello al Papa of Sept. 21, 1721; but he wrote another in 
January 1721. Is the date 1718 correct, or should it be 1728?) 

3. Fel. de Montecchio all* Eminentissimi d.l. Prop, contra 
Patrem Desideri. 

4. 1719 16/1 Roma: P. Tamburini Patri Desideri, ut statim 
relinquat Tibet. This will appear in the present collection. 

6. 1723. Accounts of the Father Procurator. 

6. 1724 16/1, Eutropio de Saumur, 0. Cap., Patri Desideri. 

7. 1728. Difess II d.l. Comp, contro Pel. da Montecchio 
alia S. Congreg. 

8. 1728 30/VIII. Ant. Milesius, Refl. de difesa della Comp, 
per P. Desideri. 

9. Difesa R. Desideri quia non prompte Thibet reliquit. 

10. 1730 3/XI, Genova, P. Tambini, S.J., Proc. delle 
Indie, testimonium pro Desideri. 

11. 1732. Missio Tibetana privative Capucinis tradita 
(a small note, without date, place or name. I have this and 
publish it below). 
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It will be seen from all this that neither Puini nor Pr. 
Wessels has exhausted the subject of Desideri’s travels and stay 
in Tibet, and of his activities after his return to Italy. We too 
shall have to leave untouched on this occasion the better and 
greater part of Desideri’s writings. 

We may also warn the reader here that a large number of 
Desideri’s letters either never reached their destination, or, if 
they did, they remain to be discovered. Fewer were lost than 
he himself imagined while in Tibet. The letters sent to the 
College of Agra are probably lost for ever; but those addressed 
to the Provincial of Goa, not a few of which must have reached 
the addressee, must be hiding among the Archives of the Provin¬ 
cial of Goa, where these are now scattered. The greater part 
of these Archives ought to be now in Portugal. We have also 
evidence in the extant letters that Desideri wrote valuable letters 
not only to his Superiors in Rome and Goa, but to his friends 
in the Society of Jesus, both in India and Italy. ' Of these, how¬ 
ever, we possess only two, one written to Ildebrando Grass!, 
Lhasa, Apr. 10, 1716, and another to Fr. Piccolomini, Agra, 
Aug. 21, 1714. 

The documents now published comprise:— 

(1) Letter of Desideri, Goa, Nov. 12, 1713, to the General. 

(2) Letter of Desideri, Goa, Nov. 16, 1713, to the General. 

(3) Letter of Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinetti, DamSo, 
Nov. 29, 1713, to the General. 

(4) Letter of Desideri, Surat, Dec. 30, 1713, to the General. 

(6) Letter of Desideri, Agra, Aug. 21, 1714, to Fr. Picco¬ 
lomini, in Italy. 

(6) Letter of Desideri, Delhi, Sept. 20, 1714, to the General. 

(7) Letter of Desideri, Leh (Ladakh), Aug. 6, 1715, to the 
General. 

(8) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, Apr. 10, 1716, to Fr. Ilde¬ 
brando Grassi, a Missionary in India. 

(9) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, Febr. 15,1717, to the General. 

(10) Letter of Desideri, Takpo (Tibet), March 12, 1718, 
to Fr. Felice of Montecchio, Capuchin (Patna). 

(11) Letter of Desideri, Takpo (Tibet), Aug. 4, 1718, to 
the same. 

(12) Decree of the Propaganda (Rome, Dec. 12, 1718) to 
the General of the Society of Jesus, telling him to recall 
Fr. Desideri from Tibet. 

(13) Letter from the General (Rome, January 16, 1719) to 
Fr. Insider!, recalling him to Rome. 

(14) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, Dec. 21,1719, to the General. 

(15) Letter of Desideri, Kutti (Tibet), Sept, 21,1721, to the 
General. 

(16) Letter of Desideri, Kutti (Tibet), Sept. 21, 1721, to 
the Pope. 
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(17) Letter of Desideri, Kutti (Tibet), Oct. 5, 1721, to the 
Qeneral. 

(18) 1732. The Mission of Tibet is assigned to the Capu¬ 
chins. 

Our collection of Desideri letters comprises all those which 
Fr. Wessels refers to at p. 274 of his work. 

We add: — 

(19) Desideri on the political events in Tibet (1707-21). 
Cf. Puini, II Tibet, pp. 338-360. 

(20) Desideri’s dates in Puini and in our letters. 

(21) An article on Fr. Desideri by Prof. Carlo Puini (1896). 

(22) Desideri’s Notizie istoriche and other Italian writings 
noticed by Fr. C. Wessels. 

(23) The Desideri’s MS. used by Puini.’ 

(24) Two specimens of Desideri’s Tibetan writings. 

(26) Bibliographical notes from Carlos Sommervogel, S.J. 

We add five documents which reached us after the above 
materials had been fully dealt with. 

(26) Letter of Fr. Francis Borgia Koch, S.J., to Fr. Anthony 
Mordax, S.J., Vienna (Goa, 1706). In reality the letter must be 
of 1709. 

(27) Fr. Francis Anthony Zaccaria, S.J., on Fr. Desideri, 
including a letter from Lhasa, Febr. 13, 1717. 

(28) Letter of Desideri to Pope Clement XI (Lhasa, Febr. 
13, 1717). 

(29) The case of Fr. Ippolito Desideri as represented to 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda by Fr. Felice da Montec- 
chio, Capuchin, in Sorrmario A, (1728). 

(30) Letter of the Viceroy Court de s. Vicente to the King 
of Nepal (Goa, Febr. 23, 1667). 

The following correspondence is alluded to in the letters we 
publish below:— 

(1) Letter of the General, Rome, July 6, 1709, commending 
to the Superiors at Goa the reopening of the Tibet Mission. Cf. 
No. 2. 

(2) Letter of the General, Rome, March 21 (22?), 1711, 
to Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinetti, India, received by him in 
March 1713. Cf. No. 3. 

(3) Letter of Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinetti, Surat, April 
1713, to the General. Cf. No. 3. 

(4) Letter of the Provincial of Goa, 1713 (?), to Fr. Desideri 
telling him to stay at Agra. Received at Delhi after May 11, 
1713. Cf. Nos. 6 and 6. 

(6) Letter of Desideri, Goa, 1713, to Fr. Piocolomini, Italy. 
Cf. No. 6. 

(6) Letter of Fr. Desideri, Surat, beginning of 1714, to Fr. 
Piccolomini. Cf. No. 6. 
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(7) Letter of Desideri (before his departure from Surat on 
April 26, 1714) to the Provincial of Goa, asking for a companion 
to Tibet. Cf.No.6. 

(8) Letter of the Provincial of Goa to the above, which must 
have been received by Desideri before his leaving Surat on 
April 26, 1714. Cf. No. 6. 

(9) Letters-patent of Fr. Joseph da Sylva, Visitor of Mogor, 
Delhi (?), Aug. 15 (?), 1714, to Desideri, allowing him to go to 
Tibet. Ctf.No. 5. 

(10) Letter of Fr. Manoel Freyre, Delhi, to Fr. Desideri, 
Agra, who received it on Aug. 17, 1714, at Agra; telling him 
he is ready to start with him for Tibet. Cf. No. 5. 

(11a) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, end of July, 1716, to the 
General {via Goa and Portugal), on his journey up to Lhasa 
and his staying there. Cf. No. 9. 

(116) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, end of July, 1716, to the 
same unknown correspondent to whom he wrote from Lhasa, 
Febr. 13, 1717. Cf. the letter published by Fr. Zaccaria (our 
No. 26). 

(12) Letter of Fr. Dominic of Fano, Capuchin, from Nepal, 
before leaving Nepal (Aug. 4,1716) for Lhasa, where he arrived on 
Oct. 1, 1716; asking the Propaganda what is to be done by the 
Capuchins, since Desideri went to Lhasa during the absence of 
the Capuchins and is there now. Cf. No. 9. 

(13) Two Decrees of Propaganda, one of March 1, 1717, 
another of Sept. 20,1717, enjoining on the Greneral of the Society 
to abandon the Missions of Tibet. Cf. No. 12. 

(14) A letter or note from the Capuchins announcing to 
Desideri their forthcoming arrival at Lhasa. Cf. No. 9. 

(15) Several letters of Desideri, Lhasa, between Oct. 1, 
1716, and Febr. 15, 1717, to the Provincial of Goa. Cf. No. 9. 

(16) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, to the Pope, enclosed with 
his letter to the General, Lhasa, Febr. 15, 1717. Cf. Nos. 9 
and 15. This must be the letter of Febr. 13, 1717, to the Pope, 
which, according to the article by Carlo Puini, published below, 
is in the Carte referite delle Indie Orientali e Cina^ under that 
date (Library of the Propaganda). 

(17) Letter of the Pope (Rome, Jan. 6, 1714) to the King 
of Tibet, translated by Desideri into Tibetan and presented to 
the King on Dec. 4,1716. Cf. No. 9. 

(18) Eleven letters of Desideri, Lhasa, between the middle 
of April 1716 to Febr. 15, 1717, to the Provincial of Goa and the 
Rector of Agra. Cf. No. 9. Some of these must have reached 
their destination, since Desideri’s companion, Fr. Manoel Freyre,^ 
returned to Mogor shortly after reaching Lhasa, and since we 
have the letter which Desideri addressed from Lhasa, on Apr. 
10, 1716, to Fr. Ildebrando Grassi. 
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(19) Letter from Goa to Desideri, saying that in Nov. 1717 
Jesuit Fathers will be sent to Tibet. This reached Desideri in 
Tibet. Cf. his letter of March 12, 1718 (No. 10). 

(20) Letter of Desideri, Takpo, enclosed in his letter from 
Takpo, March 12, 1718, to Fr. Felice of Montecchio, Patna; 
to be remitted to the Jesuits coming to Tibet on their arrival 
at Patna. Cf. No. 10. 

(21) Letter of Fr. Felice of Montecchio, Patna, Dec. 23, 
1717, to Desideri, which Desideri received in July 1718, and 
answered from Takpo on Aug. 4, 1718. Cf. No. 11. 

(22) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, beginning of June 1717, to 
the Jesuit Provincial of China, to be forwarded by the Chjp.ese 
•envoys then at Lhasa; in duplicate. Cf. No. 11. 

(23) Letter of Desideri, Lhasa, beginniiig of June 1717, to 
Fr. Ludovico Gonzaga, China, to be forwarded by the Chinese 
envoys then at Lhasa; in duplicate. Cf. No. 11. 

(24) Letter of the Provincial of Goa, appointing Desideri 
Superior of the Jesuit Mission in Tibet. Cf. his letter of Lhasa, 
Dec. 21, 1719 (No. 14). 

(26) Appeal by Desideri to the Pope and the S. Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda, both enclosed in his letter of Lhasa, Dec. 21, 
1719, to the General. Cf. No. 14. A copy is enclosed for the 
Pope and one for the General. 

(26) Decree of Propaganda (Rome, Dec. 12, 1718), seen by 
Desideri at Lhasa between April 14, 1721, when he arrived 
from Takpo at Lhasa, and April 28, 1721, when he left Lheusa 
for Nepal. Cf. No. 16. Already in his letter of Lhasa, Dec. 
21, 1719, Desideri refers to a similar decree or news about it 
as having been received by the Capuchins. Cf. No. 14. 

(27) Letter of the General (Rome, Jan. 16,1719) to Desideri, 
recalling him from Tibet. This was transmitted to Desideri by 
the S. Congregation of Propaganda through the Capuchins and 
was receiv^ by Desideri at Takpo in January 1721. (Cf. No. 
16.) The letter of the General mentions an order sent by the 
General to the Provincial of Goa in 1718, and recalling Desideri 
from Tibet. This was not received by Desideri. Cf. No. 16. 

The letter of the General (16.1.1719) mentions a letter by 
the General, 1719, to the Provincial of Goa and to Desideri, 
sent via Lisbon by the Goa ships, and recalling Desideri from 
Tibet, and a similar order to Desideri sent by another route. 
Desideri received only the letter of January (16 ?), 1719. 

(28) Letter of Desideri, (Takpo), Jan, 1721, to the General 
and other letters of the same date, Cf. No. 16. 

(29) Letters of Desideri, Takpo, January 1721, to the Pope, 
the !l^opaganda and the General. Cf. No. 16 (end). 

(30) Not many letters, but very many letters, by Desideri, 
J3ent fipom Tibet to the General in 1716-21. Cf. No. 16. 
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(31) Letters received by Desideii in Tibet (1716-21): from 
friends in Italy, i.e. from Fr. John Baptist Conti (several times), 
Fr. Galuzzi, Fr. Corsoni, Master Silvestri, and others not men¬ 
tioned. Cf. No. 16. 

(32) Letter of the General in answer to Desideri’s lettt^r 
(2 letters ?) from Goa, Nov. 12 and 16, 1713, received by Desideri 
in Tibet in Sept. 1718. Cf. No. 16. 

(33) Letters by Desideri to the General, to the Pope, to 
Cardinal Tolomei, and Count (?) Fedri (?), sent in February 
1717 by the Capuchins, by way of the French ships, were received 
in Rome in 1718, as Desideri was duly informed. Cf. No. 15. 

(34) Letter of the Dutch Director, (Patna? Singhia?), 
1721 (?), to Desideri, received at Kiitti in Sept. 1721. Cf. No. 
16. 

(35) Letter of Desideri, Takpo, March 1718, to the General. 
Cf. No. 16. 

(36) Letter to the Pope enclosed in his letter to the General 
(Kutti, Oct. 5, 1721). Cf. No. 17. 

(37) Letter of the General, Rome, January 1723, to Desideri, 
answering his letters of Lhasa, Dec. 21, 1719, and of Kutti, 
Sept. 21 and Oct. 5, 1721. 

(38) Letter of the General, Rome, Sept. 22, 1726, to Desi¬ 
deri, answering his letter of Delhi, Sept. 20, 1714. 

We shall set down here some of the chief dates in the 
remarkable career of this great traveller for Christ. 

Born at Pistoia on Dec. 21, 1684 (Dec. 20, 1684, in Zacharia, 
our No. 26), he entered the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
on April 27, 1700 (May 9,1700, in Zacharia; our No. 26). Even 
before he became a priest, he had conceived the idea of going 
to Tibet. (Puini, II Tibet, p. 3.) Ordained a priest on Aug. 
28, 1712, he set out from Rome for Lisbon on Sept. 27 of the 
same year, being then twenty-seven years and nine months old. 
He arrived at Lisbon in March 1713, left for India on April 7, 
and reached Goa on Sept. 27, 1713. He left it on Nov. 17,1713,^ 
and passed through Chaul, Bassein and Daman, where he 
fell ill on his arrival (Dec. 21). On January 1, 1714, he started 
for Surat and arrived on the 4th of the same month.2 Here 
Fr. Joseph da Silva, the Visitor of the College and Mission of 
Agra, showed himself favourable to the new enterprise of reopen¬ 
ing the Tibet Mission, to which the Provincial of Goa had 
destined him. 

The journey from Surat to Delhi filled the interval of March 
26 8 to May 11, 1714. From Delhi he went to Agra, returned 
to Delhi on or shortly after Aug. 22, and with Fr. Manoel Freyre 


1 Wessals, p. 210, has Nov. 13, 1713. 

* We shall have to discuss these two dates lower down. 

* March 26, in Wessels, p. 211, and in Desideri’s letter of Delhi, 
Sept. 20, 1714. 
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set out for Tibet on Sept. 23.i On Oct. 9, they were at Lahore, 
resumed their journey on the 19th, and reached Kashmir 
(Srinagar) on Nov. 13. On May 17, 1716, after a serious illness, 
which overtook Desideri, they proceeded and arrived at Leh, alias 
Ladakh, on June 26. Here they took information about the 
Tibet where Fr. de Andrade had been and discovered that, 
besides Little Tibet (Baltistan) and Great Tibet (Ladakh), 
there was yet a greater Tibet, where the Capuchins were or had 
been and the capital of which was Lhasa. Fr. Freyre, who 
wished to return to India the moment he arrived at Leh, finding 
that the journey back to Srinagar would lie across the moun¬ 
tains, which ho dreaded, insisted on going to Lhasa, and thence 
back to Agra. As he was Desideri’s Superior, he insisted^ on 
taking Desideri with him to Lhasa. They left accordingly on 
Aug. 27 (17, in Puini, p. 32), 1715,2 and arrived at Lhasa on 
March 18, 1716. According to Puini (p. 30 n. 1. 50) Freyre 
returned to India shortly after his arrival there. He had left 
by the time the Capuchins arrived. 

When the Capuchins reappeared at Lhasa on Oct. 1, 1716, 
after they had left it in 1711, they found Desideri alone at 
Lhasa, and the question arose who was to cultivate the mission- 
field, the Jesuits represented by Desideri, or the Capuchins, 
who had been appointed to the Tibet Mission by the Propaganda 
in 1703 and had been at Lhasa between 1708 and 1711. While 
the question was referred to Rome for settlement, Desideri 
stayed on at Lhasa, in his house or in two of the Lamaseries in 
the neighbourhood, where he devoted himself, exclusively to the 
study of the language and the composition of books of contro¬ 
versy in Tibetan verse, or at the hospice of the Capuchins at 
Takpo-IChier, where his occupations appear to have been similar. 
He was two years in Takpo (Puini, 315). The order of the General 
recalling Desideri, at the request of the Propaganda, reached 
Desideri in January 1721, at Takpo, and immediately he with¬ 
drew. Some ill-informed writers, such as the late Rev. Graham 
Sandberg (The Exploration of Tibet, Calcutta, Thacker, Spink 
& Co., 1904) will have it that Desideri stayed on after being 
recalled, and that he had been sent by the Jesuits to spy on the 
work of the Capuchins. Nothing can be more pitiable. His 
was on the contrary as remarkable case of prompt obedience 
as one could wish. 

The journey back from Lhasa, which he began on April 28, 
1721, took him through Kutti (arrival: May 30; departure: 
December 14), Khatmandu, Bhatgaon, Bettiah territory, 
Singhia, Patna, Benares, Allahabad, and Agra, where he arrived 
- on April 20,1722. In September he was at Delhi, where he stay¬ 
ed until in 1726 he loft for Pondicherry via Allahabad, Benares, 


1 Sept. 24, in Wessels, p. 211. 

2 Aug. 17, 1715, in Weasels, pp. 214-215. 
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Patna, and Chandernagore. The Mogor Catalogue of Dec. 
1724 mentions him as at Delhi {JASB., 1910, p. 536). He 
reached Pondicherry on Jan. 10, 1726, studied Tamil to make 
himself useful in the Carnatic Mission, but on January 21, 
1727, left for Rome with the process for the beatification of 
Blessed John the Brito. Apparently the chief reason for his 
returning to Rome was that he had repeatedly asked the General, 
the Propaganda and the Pope to come to Rome in order to re¬ 
present to them the state of religion in Tibet and urge what 
reasons he thought he had for defending Jesuit priority in the 
Tibet mission-field. He arrived at Rome on Dec. 23, 1727 
(Puini, 10), on January 23, 1728 (Wessels, p. 273). 

From the point of evangelization Desideri’s career in Tibet 
was a failure. He learned Tibetan, wrote Tibetan prose and 
verse, translated Tibetan books, may have composed, as he 
intended, a catechism, a grammar and a dictionary, taught the 
knowledge he had acquired of the language to the (Japuchiii 
Fathers, but failed in restoring the old Jesuit mission-field. 
A little more knowledge at the start of the past history of our 
Missionaries in Tibet and of Tibetan geography would have 
avoided the conflict with the Capuchins and would have saved 
the situation. Had he known where de Andrada had been, all 
might have been different. But, he did not know, nor did Fr. 
Freyre, nor did the two Fathers at Agra (1714), nor did the 
Visitor and the Provincial at Goa, nor any of the Fathers who 
since 1703 had been busy collecting information about reopening 
the Jesuit Mission of Tibet. Yet, from 1640 to 1713 only 73 
years had elapsed. 

Between 1624 and 1640 or so, the Jesuits of the Goa Pro¬ 
vince, with and after de Andrada, had been at Tsaparang in 
Guge, and at Rudok; they had visited Ladakh in 1731 in the 
person of Frs. de Azevedo and de Oliveira. In 1626 the Jesuits 
of the Cochin Province had gone by Bengal and Kuch Bihar 
to the Bhutan of our present maps and the dual province of 
U-Tsang, the capital of which is Lhasa. They had visited 
Gyantse and Shigatze, had been in touch, at least by corres¬ 
pondence, with the Tsaparang Mission, had crossed Nepal 
twice on the way back to Bengal, but had not, as far as we are 
aware, visited Lhasa. By 1632 the Jesuits of Cochin had retired, 
owing to loss of personnel, and they were not privileged to return. 

Desideri considered himself sent to the Tibet of de Andrada. 
The great mistake he made was to go to the Srinagar of Kashmir 
instead of striking through the Himalayas, via Srinagar in 
Garhwal, Badrinath and Mana, the route followed by de 
Andrada in 1624 and later again. After abandoning Tsaparang 
and Tibet proper (1641 ?), the Jesuits had a mission at Srinagar 
in Garhwal till as late as 1654, and perhaps later. Most modern 
geographers or historians, imperfectly acquainted with the liter¬ 
ature of de Andrada’s' travels, have also understood that ,de 
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Andrada’s Srinagar was the capital of Kashmir. How could 
Desideri make the mistake ? Had he not seen any of de Andra- 
da’s printed relations ? Srinagar, Badrinath, Mana and Chapa- 
rangue (Tsaparang) are mentioned there, and the distances from 
Delhi are set forth. How then did he begin by going to Lahore 
and Kashmir, a considerably greater distance ? Had the 
Kathers of Agra no traditions, no papers, to show the old route ? 
And what of the Archives of Goa? They were as if thrown 
into a well, says a Jesuit somewhere. If Desideri had' had 
time to consult the Archives while at Goa, he would have found 
in them papers now in the British Museum, of which I have 
copies, and which would have given him ample information. 
But he was at Goa only from Sept. 27 to Nov. 17, 1713.^ No 
doubt, Desideri had heard of the Capuchins who in 1708 had 
reached Lhasa through Nepal. He must have heard of them 
at Surat anyhow, where he was several months the guest of the 
Capuchins. He may have met also at Daman Fr. Giuseppe 
Antonio Martinetti, who in Nov. 1713 had reliable information 
of the doings of the Capuchins in Nepal and at Lhasa, which 
he had received from an Armenian at Patna, a friend of the 
Capuchins. Before he left Delhi in 1714, Desideri might have 
known that the Capuchins had left Lhasa in 1711 and wore 
not yet back. Had his intention been to oust the Capuchins, 
why did he not go to Lhasa by Patna during their absence ? 
He did not, but went in search of the Tibet of Andrada by way 
of Kashmir. He did not even suspect at the start that Lhasa 
was in Tibet, it would seenj. He had heard of two Tibets, 
Little Tibet (Baltistan) and Great Tibet (Ladakh). When he 
arrived at Leh (Ladakh), he discovered that Lhasa was the 
capital of Greatest Tibet, also called Great Tibet. Apparently 
all the time he had heard that Lhasa was the capital of Bhutan 
or Po, and had concluded it was not the Tibet of de Andrada. 
At Leh Desideri learned that the Capuchins had been at Lhasa 
and were perhaps still there. It was one of his reasons to refuse 
at first to go there with Fr. Freyre. But Fr. Freyre, his Supe¬ 
rior, overruled his decision of staying in Ladakh. Desideri 
had no proof that de Andrada had been in Ladakh. He went 
in search of his mission in the third Tibet, and tliis brought 
him to Lhasa. He even entertained the notion that a habit, a 
biretta, and other things had been left by de Andrada at Lhasa 
or in that direction. It could not be. de Andrada had never 
set foot at Lhasa, nor any of the Fathers of the Tsaparang 
Mission. Freyre and Desideri set out from Leh without dis¬ 
covering that de Azevedo had been there in 1631. They passed 
through Budok without discovering that it had been for a time 
an offshoot of the Tsaparang Mission. They passed through 
Gartok without knowing how near they were to the Tibet of de 
Andrada, to Tsaparang. They went to Lhasa. Then the 
inevitable happened when the Capuchins reappeared on the 
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scene. What labour and what expense were thus thrown away, 
because a few points of history and geography had not been 
cleared up at the start! With Desideri at Tsaparang, the 
Capuchins of Lhasa would have had no reason to quarrel about 
priority of occupation, nor would Desideri have had. Both 
the Capuchins and the Jesuits would have had as large a field 
as would have satisfied their ambitions. 

It is worth noting that the General of the Jesuits urged 
the reopening of the Jesuit Missions in Tibet at the time when 
the Capuchins were commissioned by Propaganda to go to 
Tibet by way of Nepal. That was, in fact, the route which 
the Pope in 1703 pointed out to the Capuchins on a map in the 
Vetican. It is not impossible that when the Jesuits heard that 
on March 14, 1703, the Congregation of Propaganda had decreed 
to make arrangements with the Procurator General of the 
Capuchins to open a Capuchin Mission along the banks of the 
Ganges towards Tibet, they felt as if they were being overlooked. 
When on March 30, 1704, Father Michael de Amaral was appoint¬ 
ed Visitor of the Jesuit Province of Goa, they resolved to re¬ 
establish the Jesuit Mission in Tibet. From that moment till 
the time when Desideri ap^^ears on the scene, the question 
continued to be examined. Father Manoel Monteiro was 
commissioned to inquire at Agra about the most suitable route 
and to gauge the chances of success of a fresh effort.^ When 
he died in 1707, he had not done more than gather some informa- 
tioti from Armenian traders about the most practicable roads. 

‘As Amaral meanwhile was relieved of his post in 1706, 
the whole plan seemed off. But, when he was again appointed 
Visitor in 1707, two young Goa missionaries, Fathers Carvalho 
and Gill, certain of Amaral’s support, wrote to the General 
and volunteered for the Tibetan Mission. Though they did not 
see their wishes fulfilled, the Visitor’s influence continued to 
be felt. For, on December 16, 1708, the Provincial Manuel 
Saraya 2 informed the General that at the instance of F. de 
Amaral he had appointed John Carvalho and Peter de Torres 
for Tibet, but had been forced by the death of two mission¬ 
aries in Maysore ^ to send them thither to supply the vacancies. 
Rome favoured and even urged the return to the old mission- 
field, as appears from a letter of the General, F. Tamburini, 
of July 6, 1709. 

‘Probably before receiving this letter, on January 3, 1710, 
Saraya informed the General that Fathers Joseph Martinetti 
and Francis Koch^ had been charged to undertake a new 


1 In the Catalogue of November 1705, ho appears as missus ad 
Thibetanam Missionem investigandamt ‘sent to examine the question 
of the Thibetan Mission \ Cf. JASBl, 1910, p. 536. 

2 Read: Sarayva. ® Mysore. 

* Francis Koch, Bom at Klagensfurt, Oct. 10, 1678, and admitted 
into the Society, Oct. 21, 1696, ho taught grammar and belles‘lettres. 
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venture from Agra—^though in fact nothing came of it—and 
on December 28, 1710, he reaffirmed his diligence in the matter. 
Such was the state of affairs when on September 27, 1713, 
Father Desideri disembarked at Goa.’ (Cf. C. Wessels, S.J., 
Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Tibet, pp. 206-207.) 

In his Notizie Istoriche del Thibet, the MS. in the possession 
of the Society of Jesus (cf. Wessels, p. 276), Book I, has a chapter 
giving an ‘Account of the Mission which the Company of Jesus 
had had in Thibet, from its foundation up to the time of the 
author’. Did Desideri discover by June 22, 1728, when he 
completed that MS. in Italy, that de Andrada had never been at 
Lhasa, but at Tsaparang? I cannot say; but, having arrived 
at Rome on January 23, 1728, he may not have had the tiffie to 
make diligent researches in the history of de Andrada’s mission 
and the position of Tsaparang. Working up the materials 
he had brought from Tibet and all his diaries would have kept 
him sufficiently busy till June 22, 1728. The simple discovery 
of the position of Tsaparang might have led him to advocate 
in his three Difesa a compromise, a division of Tibet into an 
area for the Jesuits with hea<l quarters at Tsaparang, and 
another for the Capuchins at Lhasa. 

In April-July 1912, a young Englishman, Mr. Mackworth 
young, was sent to Gartok on a commercial mission. On the 
way back, at the instigation of Sir Edward Maclagan then at 
Simla, who supplied him from his library with one of de Andrada’s 
relations and with notes from myself, he went out of his way 
to visit Tsaparang on the return journey and had no difficulty 
in recognizing the place and the neighbourhood of the Tsaparang 
of de Andrada. Nay, he found indubitable proofs of the passage 
and stay^of the Jesuits there. I have still among my papers 
the report of Mr. Mackworth Young drawn up at Sir Edward 
Maclagan’s residence, Armadale, Simla. A copy of it was 
taken by Fr. C. Wessels, S.J. Mr. G. Mackworth Young has 
since written A Journey to Toling and Tsaparang in Western 
Tibet, in the Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, Vol. VII, 
No. 2. (1919), pp. 177-198, where he refers to his discoveries. 

St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 

Nov. 1, 1929. 


Sommervogel states that he wrote from Goa in 170fi a letter respecting 
his forthcoming journey to Agra and thence to Tartnry. Fr. Huonder 
{Deutsche Jemiten — Mission&re des 17 und 18, Jahrhunderts, Freiburg, 
Herder, 1896) says that he was destined for a Mission to Tibet, the king 
of which had asked for Missionaries. He died at Agra on Oct. 8, 1711. 
One ‘P, Franciscus Borgia’, a German, left Lisbon for India in 1700 
(A. Franco’s lists). The reference in Sommervogel is: Brief P. Koch, Soc. 
Jem, an R. Patrem Mordax, Soc. Jeau, geachHehen zu Ooa, 1706. Von 
aeiner Reia von Ooa nach Agra, und femer in die Tartarey. —In the Welt- 
Bott of Fr. Stdcklein, V, No. 117. 
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1. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General of 
the Society, Rome (Goa, 12 Nov., 1713). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 
Ooana Epist, 1569-1742 {Ooa. 9).) 


(P. 1.) Molto R. do in X.po 
P.re N.ro, 

P.C. CCLXXII. 

Si cornpiace S.D.M. p. mezzo 
dl P.e Procinciale di chia- 
inarmi, e dcstinarmi all nuova 
Missione del Tibet. Con tutto 
il mio cuore, abbraccio, e 
segno la voce, e volont5. di 
Dio, e questo sar^ lo scopo, 
ed il fine, a cui consacro tutto 
me, tutti i miei pensieri, opere, 
forze, e vitta sino all’ ultimo 
respiro, Ma perche chi vuole 
efiicacem.te il fine cerca tutti 
i mezzi, e particolarmente i 


Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

It pleased His Divine Ma¬ 
jesty by means of the Father 
Provincial to call me and des¬ 
tine mo to the new Mission of 
Tibet.i With all my heart 
I embrace and follow the voice, 
and will of God, and that will 
be the aim and the end to which 
[ consecrate my whole self, 
all my thoughts, works, 
strength and life, up to my last 
breath. But, since he who 
efficaciously wants the end 


1 Tho letter is dated Nov. 12, 1713. Desideri had arrived at Goa 
only on Sept. 27, 1712. Wo have reason to think that the General had 
asked the Provincial to let him go to Tibet, in case he judged him a fit 
subject for such an enterprise: for in his letter to the General (Kutti, 
Sept. 21,1721) Desideri says that tho General gave him permission at Rome 
in 1712 to go to Tibet, and that the Provincial of Goa confirmed that 
permission in 1713, We must therefore take exception to the conclusion 
reached by Fr. Wessols, pp, 207-208. ‘Was Desideri specially commis¬ 
sioned by the authorities at Rome to re-establish the Tibet-Mission ? 
We have it on his own authority (P. 208) that for some time before leaving 
Europe he had entertained the idea of working in that field, and his 
purpose to devote himself to that Mission was approved of and blessed 
by Pope Clement XT at a special audience granted to the two travellers, 
but neither Desideri’s letters nor any other extant writing contain any 
hint, that ho had a special charge with regard to Tibet. His letters rather 
go to show that he had not. Thus when writing to the General on Novem¬ 
ber 12 and 15, 1713, he informs him that ho has been chosen and destined 
for the new mission by the Provincial and that he is delighted at the 
appointment. Ho then urges the General to address him a special letter 
confirming the appointment and ordering him (Desideri) explicitly to 
open the mission of Tibet and to act in all this under direct responsibility 
to Rome; thias he will be able to overcome all the difficulties that might 
be raised against the undertaking. Six weeks later he returns to this 
point.’ There was no need in 1713 for Desideri to recall to the General 
that he had given him permission in 1712 at Rome to reopen the Tibet 
Mission. The Provincial chose and destined Desideri, as we now can see, 
because the General himself had recommended him to tho Provincial of 
Goa for the tcksk. Nor does Desideri ask tho General to confirm the 
choice of the Provincial, but to make it impossible for the Provincial to 
recall his choice and decision. 

The two travellers at the audience of the Pope in 1712 were Desideri 
and the companion of his travels to India, Fr, Ildebrando Grassi. 
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piu efficaci, p. ottenerlo; p. 
questo, conoscendo io, che 
r autoritd. di Sua P.t4 di 1 
mezzo, tr^i gl’ umani, il pitl 
efficace, questa invoco, questa 
con ong’instanza dimando. 


Dissi, TautoritA di Sua P.tfi 
essere il pii!l efficace per con- 
seguire il fine propostomi, per- 
chA ella sola fr^ tiitti pu6 
rimuovere tutti grimpedimenti, 
che distornino il conseguimento 
del fine sopradetto. Due sorti 
d*impedimenti riconosco in una 
tal impresa. Alcuni sono le 
difficoltib, e i travagli grandi, 
che possono incontrarsi nel 
viaggio; mk di questi non fd 
caso veruno, perch^ pongo la 
mia fiducia tutta nel mio Dio 
potentissimo, misericordio- 
sissimo, fedelissimo, e sd di 
certo, che spes non confundit; e 
tanto e lungi, che mi sbigot- 
tiscano i travagli, che anzi 
questi m’invitano, perchA 
questi sono ci6 che son venuto 
a cercare nell’ India p. amor 
del mio buon Gesii, risolutissi- 
mo 6 di sup. are tutti i travagli, 
d di morire in mezzo ad essi 
soddisfatissimo di tal sorte, 
perchd cosi morird con una 
morte simile a quella dl Reden- 
tore, de’ santi, e de’ veri 
figliouoli dlla mia amatiss. a 
Madre la Comp. a. L’altra sorte 
d’impedimenti, i quali V espe- 
rienza di cld che in altri succedd 
altre volte m’insegna essere 
i pid gagliardi, e percid piu da 
temersi, e percid da meglio 
precautelarsi contro d’essi, sono 
le volontd de’ Nostri medesimi, 
che incatenano chi corre, tag- 


seeks out all the means, chiefly 
the most efficacious means, to 
obtain it, I therefore, knowing 
that the authority of Your 
Paternity is among human 
means the most efficacious one, 
ask for that, and request it 
with all earnestness. 

I said that the authority of 
Your Paternity is the most 
efficacious means to obtain the 
end proposed to me, because 
it alone, of all the rest,^ can 
remove all the obstacles which 
might prevent the attainment 
of the end above-said. I see 
two kinds of obstacles in such 
an enterprise. Some are the 
difficulties and great toils which 
can be met on the journey; but 
of these I make no account, 
because I place all my confi¬ 
dence in my most powerful, 
most merciful, most faithful 
Gk)d, and I know for certain 
that spea non confundit (hope 
confoundeth not); i and the 
toils, instead of frightening me, 
invite me rather: for these are 
the things I have come to seek 
in India for love of my good 
Jesus, being firmly resolved 
either to overcome all toils, 
or to die in their midst, most 
happy in such lot, because thus 
shall I die death similar to 
that of the Redeemer, of the 
Saints, and of the true sons 
of my most beloved mother 
the Company. The other 
obstacles, which the ex¬ 
perience of what happened at 
other times to others teaches 
me to be the most troublesome, 
and therefore the most to be 
feared, and therefore the most 
to be guarded against, are the 


1 Rom. 6. 6. 
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liano le ali a chi vola, in una 
parola a spada tratta si oppon- 
gono a’ voleri dello zelo di 
Sua P. t4, c perci6 a’ manifesti 
voleri di Dio, 


P.re Nostro, eccomi genu- 
flesso a* piedi suoi con tutto il 
cuore. Quivi posto la supplico 
per amor di Dio, che cosi vuole; 
e p. il sangue preziosissimo di 
Gesii, cho merita di essere 
esaiidito, la supplico, dico, a 
darmi in questo genere Taiuto, 
ed il rinforzo della sua autorit^, 
dandomi assoluta, totale, e 
iiidependente facolt^ di prose- 
guir’ il viaggio fino al Tibet, p. 
potermi prevalere di essa in 
caso, che, conforme si dice 
qui comunemente da tutti io, 
ricevessi un’ arresto p. istrada, 
dopo che gi^ saranno partite 
le lettere, che si mandano a 
Sua P. t^i. 

P.re N.ro Dio mi chiama al 
Tibet, e se non giungo l^b, non 
proverr^t certam. te da me; 
onde quando S.D.M. nel Giu- 
dizio mi dicesse; p. che non 
andassi ? che cosa gl’hd da 
rispondere ? Non avevo Tauto- 
rit^t di cio fare mentre gV 
uomini me V impedivano; M& 
perche sarebbe mia colpa Tis- 
tesso non procurare taP auto- 
rit^t, p. questo gle la dimando, 
e di nuove gle la chieggo p. il 
sangue preziosiss.o di Gesu. 


La supplico altresi ad appli- 
care buon numero di Messe, e 
a far fare orazioni nelle nostre 
case, e* ^articolarmente nel 
Noviziato, p. ottenere, che 
S.D.M. benedica, prosper!, e 
conduca a buon* esito quest’ 


wills of Ours themselves, which 
bind him who runs, and clip 
the wings of him who flies, in 
one word with drawn sword 
are opposed to the wishes of 
Your Paternity’s zeal, and 
therefore to the manifest will 
of God. 

Our Father, here I am, 
kneeling at your feet with all 
my heart. Placed here, I be¬ 
seech you for God’s sake, who 
wants it so, and by the most 
precious blood of Jesus, which 
merits being heard, I beseech 
you, I say, to give me in this 
matter the help and the sup¬ 
port of your authority, giving 
me absolute, complete and 
independent permission to pur¬ 
sue the journey up to Tibet, 
so that I may avail myself 
thereof in case that, as is 
commonly said here by all, I 
be stopped on the way, when 
the letters now being sent to 
Your Paternity will have left. 

Our Father, God calls me to 
Tibet, and, if I do not get 
there, it will certainly not be 
because of me; hence, if at 
the Judgment God should tell 
me: Why didst thou not go ? 
what sort of thing have I to 
answer? I had not the au¬ 
thority of doing so, since men 
prevented me? But, as that 
would be my fault, in that I 
did not procure such authority, 
I therefore ask it of you, and 
again I beg for it by the most 
precious blood of Jesus. 

I also beseech you to apply 
a good number of Masses, and 
to cause prayers to be said in 
our houses, and in particular 
in the Novitiate, to obtain 
that His Divine Majesty bless, 
prosper, and bring to good 
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impreasa di tanta gloria di Dio, 
e dalla qualle si pu6 sp.are la 
conversiono, e salute di tante 
anime. E posto a’ suoi piedi la 
supplico deiraiuto dlle sue 
S. S. Orazioni, e S. S. Sacrifizj, 
e dlla sua S.a Benedizione. 

Di. V.P. 

Goa, 12. Novembre 1713. 

Ind.mo in X.po Servo, 

Ippolito Demderi. 


issue this enterprise of so much 
glory to God, and from which 
may be hoped the conversion 
and salvation of so many souls. 
And, kneeling at your feet, I 
beg the help of your Holy 
Prayers, and of your Holy 
Sacrifices, and of your Holy 
Blessing. 

Your Paternity’s 
Goa, the 12th November 1713. 

Most unworthy Servfftit in 
Christ, 

Ippolito Desideri. 


2. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General 
of the Society, Rome (Goa, 15 Nov., 1713). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of 
Jesus: Goana Epist. 1569-1742 (Ooa. 9).) 


(P. 7.) Molto R.do in X.po 
P.re N. ro, 

P.C. CCLXXII.b. 

Con altra via h6 dato parte 
a Sua P.t^ dcir essere io stato 
destinato da questo P.re Pro- 
vinciale p. tentar di nuovo 
I’impresa d’ aprire la Missione 
dl Tibet. Con questa 2.a via 
confermo il medesimo. So che 
questa 6 volont^i di Dio, et 6 
volont^ di Sua P.t^ che mostrd 
il Suo zelo grande, e giustissi- 
mo, che intorno k ci6 hk, con 
quelle parole, che ritrovo in 
una sua lettera scritta a’6 di 
Luglio dl 1709., che sono le 
S3guenti-Ex dat^ occasione 
valde commendamus, ut aperi- 
antur novae Missiones, et fer- 
ventius agatur de reditu ad 
Tibetnm, Nec deterreant ullao 
difficulties; nam causa Dei est, 
qui ia sternit via p. Mogolense 
imperium. 


Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

By another via I have in¬ 
formed Your Paternity ^ that 
I have been destined by this 
Father Provincial to try anew 
the enterprise of opening the 
Mission of Tibet. By this 
second via I confirm the same. 
I know that this is the will 
of God, and the will of Your 
Paternity, who showed the 
great and most just zeal you 
have, regarding this, by these 
words which I find back in a 
letter of yours written on the 
6th July 1709, which are as 
follows: ‘Occasion offering, we 
greatly commend that new 
Missions be opened, and that 
more fervour be shown for 
returning to Tibet. And let 
no difficulties frighten: for 
it is God’s cause, who already 


1 In the letter of Goa, Nov. 12, 1713. 
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Ah P.re N.ro, io non posso 
qui esprimerle, che animo, che 
vigore mi diano quelle belle 
parole: Causa Dei est. Le 
prometto di certo, conforme 
me ne sono gi4 risolutissimam. 
te protestato col mio Dio, che 
quanto e p. parte mia, 6 io 
ho da morire p. il viaggio, 6 hd 
col favor divino a entrare nel 
Tibet ; ne fo conto veruno, hd 
di patimenti, ne di difficoltd;, 
ne di pericoli, ne della mortc. 
Mi dichiaro, e mi protesto, che 
p. la gloria di Dio h6 da fare 
tutto il pos ibile con V aiuto 
dlla Divina grazia. Di sorte 
che, ae succedesae, che p. il 
viaggio io mi vedeasi mancare, 
e gik vi(jino a morire sc vedro 
di poter dare, prima dll’ ultimo 
respiro, un pasao di piu verso 
il Tibet, mi dipiu verso il Tibet, 
mi dichiaro, o mi protesto, che 
hd da dare quel pasao di piu, e 
consecrarlo all gloria di Dio, e 
alia converaione dl Tibet. 
Questo d p. parte di me aiutato 
dalla grazia divina. M4 se 
(il che Dio non permetta mai) 
se conforme d succeduto altre 
volte, e conforme si dice com- 
unemente, che sia p. succedere 
anche questa volta, doppo 
easersi di qud. mandate bellis- 
sime lettere a Sua P. tk, mi 
venisse un’ arresto, e mi 
venisse da’ nostri medesimi 
impedito, e sturbato, cid che 
addeaso mi vien comandato, 
cid che manifeatamente d vo- 
lontdr di Dio, cid che d volontd, 
espressiasima di Sua P. tdr, 
tante volte, e con tanto zelo, 
e fervore manifestata; se mi 
fosse impedito cio, che porta 
seco di consequenza tanta 


paves the way through the 
Mogol empire 

Ah, Our Father, I cannot 
here express to you what cour¬ 
age, what vigour these beau¬ 
tiful words give me: It is God’s 
cause 1 I promise you for sure, 
as I have already protested 
most resolutely to my God, 
that, as far as in me lies, either 
I have to die on the journey, 
or I have with the divine favour 
to enter Tibet. Nor do I 
make any account, either of 
sufferings, or of difficulties, 
dr of dangers, or of death. 1 
declare and protest that, for 
the glory of God, I have to do 
all that is possible with the 
help of the Divine grace, so 
that, should it happen that 
on the journey 1 see myself 
breaking down and already 
near death, yet see that before 
my last breath T can make one 
step more towards Tibet, I 
declare and protest that 1 shall 
make that step more, and shall 
consecrate it to the glory of 
God, and to the conversion of 
Tibet. This for my part, 
helped by the divine grace. 
But if (which may God never 
permit!) if, as has happened at 
other times, and as is com¬ 
monly said will happen also 
this time, after most beautiful 
letters have been sent from 
here to Your Paternity. I 
should be stopped, and T 
should be prevented by Ours 
themselves, and that should 
be disturbed which now is 
ordered me, that which mani¬ 
festly is the will of God, that 
which is the very express will 
of Your Paternity, manifested 
so many times and with such 
zeal and fervour: if that be 
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gloria di Dio, e la salute etema 
di tante anime redente col 
Sangue preziosiss.o di Gesii; 
che potro, che dovero io fare 
in tal caso? Io non voglio 
aspettar’ un tal caso; Mi stimo 
obligato in coscienza di pre- 
munirmi avanti, e di’ implorare 
il di loi potentissimo aiuto in 
questo parti colare. 


P.re N.ro, eccomi genuflesso 
a' suoi piedi, i quaU riveren- 
temente bacio. La prego, la 
supplico per quello zelo ar- 
dentiss.o che ha della salute 
dll* anime, per il sangue pre- 
ziosissimo di Gesu, col quale 
esse furone redente: per amor 
di Dib, la di cui maggior 
gloria le st& tanto a cuore; 
la supplico a favorirmi, p. 
maggior assicuramento di un 
negozio tanto importante, di 
una sua Patente, nella quale 
espressamente mi dia ordine 
di andar’ ad aprir la Missione 
del Tibet, e di andare con 1* 
autorita, e dipendenza irame- 
diata di V.P. ta, non ostante 
qualunque ordine in contrario 
che mi fosse gilt stato fatto da 
altri Superiori in queste parti; 
aggiungendo ordine espresso, 
die nissuno chiunque sia, mi 
disturbi, nd mi trattenga, nb 
m’impedisca in modo veruno 
Pademoire la volontit, e gP- 
ordini Suoi. 

In oltre si degni di raccom- 
andare, e far raccomandare 
premurosissimam te a S.D.M. 
nelle nre case, e especialm. te 
nel Noviziato, e me miserabile, 
e il buon successo di questa 
impresa e la conversione del 


prevented me which of conse¬ 
quence carries with it such 
glory of Qod and the eternal 
salvation of so many souls 
redeemed by the most precioua 
Blood of Jesus, what shajl I 
be able, what shall I be obliged 
to do in such a case ? I do not 
want to await such a case. I 
consider myself obliged in con¬ 
science to forearm myself and 
to beseech your most powerful 
help particularly in this. ^ 

Our Father, here I am 
kneeling at your feet, which I 
most reverently kiss. I beg 
you, I entreat you, by that 
most ardent zeal which you 
have for the salvation of souls, 
by the most precious blood of 
Jesus, whereby they were re¬ 
deemed, by the love of God, 
whose greater glory have so 
much at heart, I entreat you to 
favour me for the greater safety 
of so important an affair, with a 
Patent of yours, wherein you 
expressly give me the order to 
go and open the Mission of 
Tibet, and to go with Your 
Paternity’s authority and im¬ 
mediate dependence, notwith¬ 
standing any order to the 
contrary which might already 
have been given me by other 
Superiors in these parts, add¬ 
ing the express order that 
no one, whoever he be, shall 
trouble me, or shall divert me, 
or shall impede me in any 
manner from fulfilling your 
will and orders. 

Besides, deign to commend 
and to get commended most 
earnestly to His Divine Majesty 
in our houses, and especially 
in the Novitiate, both wretched 
me and the good success of this 
enterprise and the conversion 
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Tibet. Con che fo fine suppli- 
candole dlla sna S. a^Benedi- 
zione, e S. S. Sacrificj. 

Di. V.P. 

Goa, 16 Novembre 1713. 
Ind.mo, in X.po Servo, 

Ippolito Deaideri, 

(P. 2) (Address) : A1 Molto R. 
do in X. po P.re N.ro II P.re 
Micher Angelo Tamburini 
Prep, to Gen. le 
d. a Comp.a di Gesu. 

Roma. 

(Endorsement on the same 
page as this address ): 

Goae 12 ct 15 Novembris 1713. 

P. Hippolitus Desiderii. 

Explicat desideria quibus 
flagrat, ingrediendi Missionem 
Tibet tensem, vel moriendi in 
ipsamet expeditiono, et ne ab 
aliquo nostrorum, impediatur, 
petit ut P. V.a ilU mittat 
Patentes litteras, quibus in- 
dependenter ab aliis possit 
progredi in hac determina- 
tione, etc. 


of Tibet. Wherewith I end, 
beseeching your Holy Blessing 
and Holy Sacrifices. 

Your Paternity’s 
Goa, the 15th November 1713. 

Most unworthy Servant in 
Christ, 

Ippolito Desideri. 

(Address) : To our Very Rev¬ 
erend Father in Christ, Father 
Michelangelo Tambirini, 
Provost General, 
of the Company of Jesus. 

Rome. 

(Endorsement): 

Goa, the 12th and the 15th 
November 1713. 

Fr. Hippolitus Desideri. 

He explains his ardent de¬ 
sires of entering the Tibet 
Mission, or of djdng in the 
very expedition, and, lest he be 
prevented by anyone of Ours, 
he asks Your Paternity to send 
him letters-patont whereby he 
may pursue this determination 
independently from the others, 
etc. 


3. Letter of Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinetti, S.J.,^ to 
the General of the Society, Rome (Damao, 29 Nov,, 1713). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 
Goana Epist. 1569-1742 (Goa. 9).) 


M. to R.do in X.po Padre 
Nostro, 

P.C. CCLXXIII. 

Hebbi Thonore di ricevere 
nal fin di Marzo di quest’ 


Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

I had the honour of receiving 
at the end of March of this 


1 The signature of the writer of this letter is not clear. Fr. Wessels 
reads Martinetti, and so it could be read, if his name were otherwise known 
to have been Martinetti. I have his name down as Joseph Anthony 
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anno la lettera di V.P.M.R. 
da, scritta a 21 (22 ?) di Marzo 
del 1711: ne h6 fatto la dovuta 
stima, si per inferirne la vuona 
salute di V.P.ta, come anche 
pc^r essersi compiaciuta di gra- 
dire le notitie, che le havevo 
trasmesse. 


Stando nel mese d’Aprile 
sulle mosse per cicornare a 
Prov. a di Goa acrissi d4 
Surrato in questo stess* anno 
a V.P. dandole conto delle 
disgratie, e calunnie ch’ havevo 
sofferto: come correndo rischio 
d’essere afifrontato dal Vicere, 
havevo gi^i detenninato di 
passaro al nostro Coll.o d’ 
Aspahan in Persia; e come 
finalmente conosciuta piu 
chiara che la luce del sole la 
mia innocenza, era stato in- 
vitato dal P. Ant. o d’ Azevedo, 
e da PP. pill gravi d.a Prov. a 
h ritornarvi, ai quali inviti 
mi era reso; venendovi di fatto 
nel mese di Maggio. 


Promisi n.a su d.a lettera 
di ragguagliare k V.P. tk lo 


year i the letter of Your Very 
Reverend Paternity, written 
on the 21st (22nd?) March 
1711. I made due esteem 
thereof, both because I in¬ 
ferred from it your Paternity’s 
good health, and also because 
you were pleased to think 
well of the informations 1 had 
transmitted to you. 

Being in the month of April 
on the point of returning to 
the Province of Goa, I •rrote 
from Surrate this same year 
to Your Paternity, giving you 
an account of the disgrace and 
calumnies2 I have suffered: 
how, running the risk of being 
insulted by the Viceroy,3 I 
had already resolved to go to 
our College of Aspahan^ in 
Persia; and how, finally, when 
my innocence appeared clearer 
than day light T had been 
invited by Fr. Antonio d’Aze- 
vedo, and by the most worthy 
Fathers of the Province, to 
return thither, to which invi¬ 
tations, I had yielded, coming 
there in fact in the month of 
May.® 

In the above-said letter I 
promised to inform Your Pa- 


Martinelli in the Catalogue of January 2, 1710, where he appears with 
Fr. Franois Borgia Kooh as in Mogor. The name was road Martinolli 
by Fr. Van Meurs. The Catalogue of January 1708 and of December 
1716, which immediately precedes and follows, does not contain their 
names. (Cf. JASB.t 1910, p. 6,‘}6.) I find the name of ‘P. Josephus An¬ 
tonins Martineti,’ who came out, from Lisbon in 1708, in Fr. A. Franco’s 
Synopsis Annaliiirn SocietcUis Jesu in Lusitania ab anno 1640 usque ad 
annum 1725. Augustae Vindelicorum et Graeoii, M.DCC. XXVI. We 
may therefore decide in favour of Martinetti. 

1 Since he says ho had taken information on Tibet during three years, 
and we find him for the first time in the Mogor Catalogue of January 2, 
1710, he appears to have come back from Mogor to Surat in the beginning 
of 1713 or not long before. 

2 I do not know what is meant by these calumnies. 

3 The Viceroy of Goa. 

^ Ispahan. 

6 1 understand that in the month of May 1713 he arrived at Goa. 
What brought him to Damao soon after ? 
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del Tibete per minuto; m^i hd 
fatta riffless.e non essere gia 
necesaaria tanta minutia; sup- 
posto il non appartenere pin 
alia Comp, a tal Miss, e; e ne 
dird in breve le ragioni. 

Prim, te perche con tutto V 
impegno del suo zelo v’ e gi^ 
entrata la Congreg.e de Prop. 
dk; la quale gi^t vi mandati 
8 soggetti per la parte di 
Pattnd.; due de’ quali sono 
morti, uno k ritornato in 
Europa, uno resta in Pattnii, 
un altro in Bottant alia meta 
del viaggio, e tre vi sono 
entrati, il piu vecchio de’ quali 
intendo che e pur morto: e le 
nuove che di la mandano sono 
(P. 2) piene di disperatione di 
farvi alcun profitto. Cosi mi 
scrisse un Armenio amicissimo 


ternity minutely of the state 
of Tibet; but I have reflected 
that such minuteness is no 
longer necessary, considering 
that that Mission no longer 
belongs to the Company; and 
I shall briefly tell the reasons. 

First, because with the ut¬ 
most of its zeal the Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda has already 
entered there, having sent thi¬ 
ther already ^ subjects by the 
side of Pattna, two of whom 
have died, another has gone 
back to Europe, one remains 
at Pattna, another is in Bot¬ 
tant, half-way the journey, and 
three have entered there, the 
oldest of wtiom, I hear, also 
died; and the news they send 
from there is (P. 2) full of des¬ 
pondency of doing there any 
good. Thus wrote to me from 


1 The eight Capuchins sent since 1704 must be the following:— 

(1) Fr. Gianfrancesco of Cainerino. 

(2) Fr. Felice of Montecchio. 

(3) Fr. Giuseppe of Ascoli. 

(4) Fr. Giuseppe Maria of Fossombrone. 

(5) Fr. Francis Mary of Tours. 

(6) Bro. Fiacre of Paris. 

(7) Fr. Giovanni of Fano. 

(8) Fr. Domenico of Fano. 

One of the two who had died would be Fr. Gianfrancesco of Camerino, 
who died at Mardiii, in Mesopotamia, in 1704, during the overland journey 
of the first six mentioned above; the other was probably Fr. Giuseppe of 
Ascoli, who was the first Capuchin to reach Lhasa, on June 12, 1708; 
he died at the English factory of Patna (date disputed). The one who 
went back to Europe would be Fr. Giiiseppe Maria of Fossombrone, who 
returned from Jerusalem or Palestine; some also make Bro. Fiacre of 
Paris go back from Bagdad. The one who remained at Patna appears 
to have been Fr. Felice of Montecchio. We liave the name of four who 
reached Tibet in 1708-11; Giuseppe of Ascoli, Giovanni of Fano, Domenico 
of Fano and Fr. Francis Mary of Tours. One of these four must be the 
one who is said to have stayed half-way in Bottant, by which Nepal is 
meant. The oldest of the ‘three’ who went to Tibet must be Fr. 
Francis Mary of Tours, who died, it appears, at the Dutch factory of 
Singhia, near Patna, at a date not ascertained exactly by previous writers. 

On the whole, Fr. Martinetti’s correspondent was pretty well informed; 
but Martinetti’s news was old. He does not know on Nov. 29, 1713, 
that the Capuchins withdrew in 1711, and that one, or even two, of them 
went to Romo at the end of 1712 or in the beginning of 1713 to represent 
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loro da Pattii4, il quale havea 
dimorato per 30 anni mercante 
nel Tibet. La ragione & 
perche, dal tempo, che vi fil 
il Nostro P. Andrade, 80 e piu 
anni, si d tutto mutato quel 
•Regno. Nel tempo deir Imp.- 
e Arnzeb del Gran Mogol si 
fcce tutto moro, per ricevere 
da lui un buon soccorso contra 
un Regolo vicino, che andaua 
entrando vittorioso nel loro 
Regno: Micuperato il perduto, 
tornarono air Idolatria, e al 
presente stanno piu fissi che 
mai ne suoi errori. 


20; Perche anche supposto 
che il campo fosse libero, e 
dasse speranza di frutto, e 
impossib. e, per Tenorme dis¬ 
tanza, a quosta Prov.a Tassis- 
tervi ai percho le spese altre- 
passano le sue forze, conae 
anche perche e scarza di sog- 
getti, e per farveno giunger uno 
^ necess.o mandarne quattro. 

30 : Perche quel Regno e gi4 
diviso fr4 vary RegoH, e non 
siska qual appigliarsi. 


Pattna a great friend of theirs, 
an Armenian, who has stayed 
30 years as a merchant in 
Tibet. The reason is that, 
from the time our Father 
Andrade was there, 80 years 
and more ago, that Kingdom 
has become quite changed. 
At the time of the Emperor 
Aranzeb of the Great Mogol, it 
became quite Moor, in order to 
receive from him a good suc¬ 
cour against a neighbouring 
Kinglet, who went and entered 
victoriously their Kingdom : 
when they had recovered what 
they had lost, they returned 
to Idolatry, and at present 
they are more than ever rooted 
in their errors.^ 

2ndly: Because, even sup¬ 
posing that the field is free 
and gives hope of fruit, it is 
impossible for this Province, 
owing to the enormous distance 
to stay there, both because the 
expenses exceed its means, and 
because also it is short of 
subjects; and to make one 
reach there, it is necessary to 
send four .2 

3rdly: Because that King¬ 
dom is now divided among 
various Kinglets, and it is not 
known to whom to go.^ 


to the Propaganda that the financial situation at Lhasa was desperate 
and that the Mission must bo strengthened in men and means. Why had 
Martinetti in April 1713, wliile at Surat, not sought the last information 
from the Capuchins at Surat, who generally gave hospitality to the Jesuits 
passing through the place ? 

1 The Kingdom here referred to cannot be the Tibet of Lhasa. We 
do not think it can mean Nepal. Does Martinetti refer to Little Tibet, 
or Baltistan, which Dcsideri says was formerly Buddhist, but had in 
great part become Muliammadan, by being under the government of the 
Great Mogol ? Cf. Puini, 11 Tibet, p. 27. 

* The answer to this objection is that the Provincial of Goa had just 
appointed Desideri to reopen the Mission. 

^ The Capuchins had found where to go. Martinetti had not dis¬ 
covered where de Andrada hod been. 
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40 : Perche se pur si doyesse, 
sentare, sarebbe dalla Chia, 6 
anche Cocincina con la quale 
confina: onde fit provid.a del 
Cielo che per ogni parte mi fosse 
impedito I’andarvi. Queste 
sono le vere notitie; e se altre 
costi si spacciano (riservando 
sempre un miracolo d.a divina 
Onnipot.a) creda che sono 
favole; perche in tr6 anni hd 
esaminato bene il ponto. 


Conchiudeva io la lettera 
su d.a con una caldissima sup- 
plica a V.P.M.R., ai cui piedi 
prostrato le chiedeva licenza di 
ritornare in Europa. Perche 
supposto il non essere piil 
capace di intraprend.e le Mis- 
sione, como fui dicchiarato 
in Goa, non posso in alcun mo- 
do acoomodarmi a questi geny, 
ed a questi impieghi. Le Mis¬ 
sion! di qu4 piu disgustano con 
rinconstanza del frutto che si 
vede doppo due giorni, di quel 
che consolino con la frequenza 
alia Missione. 

MSo Riveritissimo P. Gen.le 
(P. 3) Io le parlo chiaro come 
k mio Padre. Io non hd 
fatto voto per V Indie: Togge- 
tto della mia risolut.e, ch'erano 
le Missione gi4 d svanito: vivo 


4thly: Because, if we had 
to establish ourselves, it should 
be from China, or even Cochin- 
china, on which it borders 
hence it was heavenly provi¬ 
dence that my going thither 
was impeded from every side.* 
There are the true informa¬ 
tions ; and, if others are spread 
over there (always excepting 
a miracle of the ^vine Omni¬ 
potence), believe that they are 
fables, because I have well 
examined the point for three 
years.* 

I concluded the above-said 
letter with a very warm request 
to Your Very l^verend Pater- 
nity, prostrate at whose feet 
I asked for permission to return 
to Europe, because, considering 
the inability of further under¬ 
taking the Missions, as I was 
told at Goa,4 i cannot in any 
way accommodate myself to 
these characters and these 
employments. The Missions 
here disgust more by the in¬ 
constancy of the fruit, which 
is seen after two days, than 
they console by the concourse 
to the Mission. 

My Most Reverend Father 
General, (P. 3) I speak to you 
clearly, as to my Father. I 
have not made a vow for 
the Indies; the object of my 
resolution, which was the 


^ This is childish. 

* This man appears to congratulate himself on having fotind no 
entrance into Tibet. Fr. Wessels (p. 207 n. 3) says well of him: ‘ Evidently 
this man was not the stuff of wldoh missionaries are made, and that he 
could be mistaken for a possible successor to an Andrade seems, to say 
the least, somewhat surprising.* 

* Did he not feel that lus objections might be overruled, and that 
he might be 'thought to have been remiss in taking information ? 

* Was he not told at Qoa in May 1713 that personally he was unfit 
for opening new Missions, or reopening that of Tibet ? 
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afflittissimo per pii^ cause, che 
non mi i lecito coniidare a 
fogli che volano si longi. lo 
non hd fatto alcuna colpa per 
meritare questo esilio, e questa 
si dura, e si grave mortifica- 
tione. Le spese del viaggio 
con licenza de* Superiori gr^i 
stanno depositate e sono 250 
scudi ch’hebbi d’ elem.a dal 
Medico Francese del Gran 
Mogol; e q.do non bastino s6 
dove posso senza vilt4 supplire 
al di pih. Sia servita la sup- 
plico di mandarmi la licenza, la 
quale guidico nel Sig.e essermi 
necessar.a; e tanto necessa- 
ria che non faccio caso di 
qualunque giudicio si formi del 
mio ritorno; perche sa quel 
dio che mi ha da giudicare che 
la chiedo per bene deiranima 
mia; e quanto pii esamino 
avanti k Dio questo punto, 
tanto pih mi par d’essere obli¬ 
gato a chiede la. Non mela 
neghi di gratia, perche i’ 
apprehensione di una causa 
giusta 6 sovente Maestra ne’ 
spiriti fiacchi com’ ^ il mio di 
dottrine, e d’inventioni no- 
cive; nelle quali supplico S.D. 
M. i non lasciarmi cadere, e 
V.P.M.R. per carita ad ovvi- 
arle; 


e chiedendole la sua S. ta 
Benedizione le baccio suppli- 


Missions, has now vanished; I 
live most afflicted, for several 
reasons, which it is not licit 
for me to trust to pages that 
fly so far. I have not com¬ 
mitted any fault for which 
I should deserve this exile, 
and this so hard and heavy 
mortification. With the per¬ 
mission of the Superiors, the 
expenses for the journey are 
already deposited, and are 
500 scudi, which I had lA alms 
from the ^French Physician of 
the Great Mogol; ^ and, if they 
do not suffice, I know where I 
can without shame supply the 
remainder. Be pleased, I beg 
of you, to send me the permis¬ 
sion, which I judge in the 
Lord is necessary for me, and 
so necessary that I care not 
what judgment be formed of 
my return; because the God 
who has to judge me knows 
that I ask it for the good of my 
soul; and the more I examine 
this point before God, the 
more it seems to mo I am 
obliged to ask it. Do not, I 
pray, deny it me, because the 
perception of a just cause is 
often in weak spirits as is 
mine, the Mistress of harmful 
teachings and inventions,^ 
wherein I beseech His Divine 
Majesty not to let me fall, 
while I beseech Your Very 
Reverend Paternity, of your 
charity, to obviate them. 

And, begging your Holy 
Blessing, I entreatingly with 


I Who was the French physician at the Court of the Mogol who had 
given Martinetti 600 scudi for his return to Furope ? Had he not 
received that money before he retired from Agra to Surat ? 

® This is like a threat of leaving the Society in case his request for 
returning to Europe is not granted. 
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chevole con le lagrime agl’ 
occhi le mani. 

Damone 29 9bre 1713. 

D.V.P.M.R.da 
Indegno in X.po Fiklio, 

Oioseppe Ant.o MaHinetti, 

(P. 4) (Address): 

A1 M.to R. do in X.po 
Padre N.ro 

II P. Michel’ Angelo Tam- 
burini 

Preposito Generale d. 
a Comp, di Gesil. 

Roma, 

{Traces of the seal below the 
address,) 


the tears in my eyes, kiss your 
hands. 

Damone,1 the 29th November 
1713. 

Your Very Reverend 

Paternity’s Unworthy Son in 
Christ, 

Goseppe Antonio Martinetti, 

(P. 4) (Address): 

To Our Very Reverend 
Father in Christ, 

Fr. Michel’ Angelo Tamurini, 

Provost General of the Com¬ 
pany of Jesus. 

Rome, 

(Traces of the seal below the 
address.) ^ 


4. Extracts from a letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., 
to the General of the Society of Jesus, Rome (Surat, 30 Dec., 
1713).3 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 
Ooana Epist, 1769-1742 (Goa 9).) 

Fin qui hd fatto la causa Up to here I have spoken in 
comune di q.ta Prov. e da the common cause of this 
Comp.a. Mi sia lecito aggiun- Province and of the Company. 


1 Damao. 

2 The seal is too indistinct for description. It appears to show the 
monogram of the Society of Jesus, 1 H S, with rays all round the inner rim 
of the seal. 

8 The date of the letter is clearly Surat, Dec. 30, 1713, and Fr. Wessels 
(p. 210, n. 4) rightly observes that in his letter of Leh, Aug. 5, 1716, Desi- 
deri dates his arrival at Surat on January 4, 1714. Cf. Puini, p. 361. 
Puini (p. 6) says moreover that he left Samfto on January 1, 1714, and 
arrived at Surat on January 4. His letter of Dellii, Sept. 20, 1714, 
also gives January 4, 1714, as the date of his arrival at Siirat. How 
then did Desideri date the end of his letter, which appears to have 
been a rather long one, from Surat, on Deo. 30, 1713, when he was still 
at DamSo ? I do not see any plausible reason. On his arrival at Dam&o 
on Dec. 21, 1713, he fell ill (Puini, 6). Had he been at Surat on Dec. 30, 
ho should have left Dam&o on Deo. 27 at the latest, since he calculates 
elsewhere 4 days of travelling (January 1-4) for the journey from Damao 
to Surat. • 
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gore qualchd cosa in causa mia 
propria. 

Conforme gi4 sorissi a V.P. 
da Goa, il P. Prov.le mi 
avvis6 p. la Missione dl Tibet. 
Con tutto cio tanto in Goa, 
quanto nel restante dlla Prov. 
a h6 sentito in q.to particolare 
tanto in contrario, e tanti 
esempi s6 di altri mandati, e 
poi trattenuti; che a dirla 
ohiaramente h6 concepito un 
gran timore di dover ricevere 
un solenne arresto in Agra. 
Questo arresto (confesso sin- 
ceramente la mia fiacchezza, e 
il mio poco spirito) mi tra- 
figgerebbe 1* anima, e mi rus- 
cirebbe sommamente aspro. 


Avendo io fatte con speci- 
aliss.a attenzione varie dili- 
zenze h6 inteso, che quelli 
Genti dl Thibet sono beniss.o 
disposte: hd inteso, anche ex 
confesaione di verij Nostri, che 
quelle Genti desiderano, che 
1^ tornino i N.ri; sd di certo, 
che q.ta Prov.a h4 la Comp.a 
varij Beni, le rendite de’ quali 
ex Juatitia appartengono all 
Missione dl TMbet. S6 etiam 
ex canfeaaione di chi ha il 
maneggio, che una tal Sig. 
ra Donna Giuliana, che st^ nel 
Mogor, hk gi4 dato molta 


Be it permitted me to add 
something in my own cause. 

As I already wrote to Your 
Paternity from Goa, the Father 
Provincial destined me for the 
Mission of Tibet. However, 
both in Goa and in the rest of 
the Province I have felt in 
this particular so much to the 
contrary, and I know of so 
many examples of others who 
were sent and were then de- 
tained,! that, to speak to 
you clearly, I have conceived 
a great fear that I am bound 
to receive a solemn order to 
stop, when at Agra. This 
stopping (I candidly confess 
my weakness and my little 
spirit) would pierce my soul, 
and would be for me most 
disagreeable. 

Having with very special 
attention made sundry inqui¬ 
ries, I have understood that 
those peoples of Tibet are 
very well disposed; I have 
understood, also from the de¬ 
clarations of sundry of Ours, 
that those Peoples wish Ours 
to return thither; * I know for 
certain that in this Province 
the Company has various 
goods, the revenues of which 
ex Jvstitid (in Justice) apper¬ 
tain to the Mission of Tibet.^ 
I know etiam (also) from the 
confession of who has the 


^ The examples of others, sent and then detained, seem to refer to 
Tibet. We have, indeed, noted in our introduction the examples of Frs. 
Manoel Monteiro, John Carvalho, Peter Gill, Peter de Torres, Joseph 
Martinetti cmd Francis Kock (1706-1713), none of whom carried through 
the project of reopening the Tibet Mission. Desideri may have had in 
mind similar cases in connection with other Missions. 

* See note 6 of our introduction. We shall hear more of this in the 
letter of Iieh, Aug. 5, 1715. 

» The King of Tsaparai^ had indeed given the Fathers in 1626 
a large sum of money, cunounting to Rs. 8,000, for founding the Tsaparang 
Mission. (Cf. JA8B,, 1925, p. 60.) The money must have been invested 
in properties in Boml^y, presumably at Parel. 
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quantity di denaro da impie- 
garsi in limosine p. li Poveri dl 
Thibet; e sd di certo, che q. to 
denaro st^t nelle mani de* 
Nostri. S6 di certo, che vi 
6 la strada praticata, e non una, 
pill d’una p. il Thibet; e q. 
to mi consta ex confessione 
anche de’ Nostri, e particolar- 
mente di chi e stato in Agra. 


Tutto ci6 presnpposto torno 
a dire a V.P., che quant* e del 
canto mio sono risolutissimo 
di far tutti i tentativi, tutte le 
diligenze, tutto il possibile per 
riaprire quella Missione, a cui 
sono stato destinato, fin* all* 
ultimo passo, fin* all* ultimo 
respiro, e di non desistere 
giamai, senza riguardo n6 a 
difiicoltk, n6 a patimenti, ne 
a pericoH, n6 pur* alia morte 
medesima. A cio mi son* im- 
pegnato col mio Dio, e di 
nuovo m*impegno, col voto 
che gl’ h6 fatto di non desistere 
dal canto mio da tal* impresa, e 
di far gagliardissirae instanze, 
ed efficacissime a* Superiori p. 
eseguir tal* opera e di usar 


management, that a certain 
Signora Donna Giuliana, who 
is in the Mogor, has already 
given a great quantity of 
money to be spent in alms on 
the poor peoples of Tibet; ^ 
and I know for certain that 
this money is in the hands of 
Ours. I know for certain that 
the road to Tibet is used, and 
not one, but more than one; 
and this is clear to me from the 
confession of Ours also, and 
particularly of who has been 
at Agra 2 

All this being presupposed, 
I say again to Your Paternity 
that, inasmuch as depends on 
me, I am firmly resolved to use 
every attempt, every diligence, 
all that is possible to reopen 
that Mission, to which I have 
been destined, even to the last 
step, to the last breath, and 
never to desist, caring not, 
either for difficulties, or suffer¬ 
ings, or dangers, or death itself. 
To this I have pledged myself 
with my God, and I again 
pledge myself, with the vow 
I have made to him not to 
desist on my side from such 
enterprise, and to make most 
earnest and efficacious en¬ 
treaties to the Superiors in 


1 This point is obscure to us yet. Probably more is to be learned 
from Desideri’s Notizie Istoriche, Bk. 1, ch. 5, ‘of the Churches and 
Christianity which the Company of Jesus has at Delly and of some notable 
Christians living there *. Cf, Wessels, p. 276. The portion of Donna 
Juliana in the Florence MS. wa« obtained by W. Irvine, the editor of 
Manucci‘s Storia do Mogor, for the late Fr. S. Noti, S.J., formerly of Bom¬ 
bay, I have not seen it. On Donna Juliana cf. my article in Journal of 
the Punjab Historical Society, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1917, pp. 1-11. 

We suggest that the Fathers previously appointed to investigate the 
possibilities of reopening the Tibet Mission had received money from her 
for that purpose. We shall see further, letter of Delhi, Sept. 20, 1714, 
that she lent the money necessary for Desideri and Freyre’s expenses on 
the Tibet journey. 

• Fr. Giuseppe Antonio Martinelli had been at Agra. Desideri 
may have met him at DamAo. 
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tutte le diligenze che mi sarano 
moralmente possibili p. con- 
dmre a fine quest’ intento; e 
di non arrendermi giamai a 
tutti gl’ostacoli, che da’ Nostri 
mi fossero posti, eccettuandone 
il commando de* Superiori. 


Posto ci6, rinovo nelle mani 
di V.P., e ratifico questo mio 
voto; e p. sgravio della mia 
coscienza la prego, la riprego, 
e la supplico per il Sangue 
prezioso di Gesfi, che si degni 
con la sua autoritit di confer- 
marmi 1’ avviso di andar* a 
riaprire la Missione del Thibet, 
datomi in Goa dal P. Prov. le; 
e a darmi con tutta la pienezza 
della sua autorit^t ordine, che 
non ostante qualunque impe- 
dimento che mi fusse fatto da’ 
Nostri, e non ostante qualun¬ 
que contrordine, e contravviso 
che ricevessi da’ questi sup. ri 
e Prov. li locali, con ordine 
espresso, e immediato di V.P., 
io d proseguisca, 6 di nuovo 
intraprenda I’impresa di ria¬ 
prire la Missione dl Thibet. 


Padre N.re io non le dimando 
ci6 vicumque^ m^t glo lo diman¬ 
do p. scarico, e sgravio dlla 
mia coscienza, e perchd aiten- 
Us omnibus^ et diligenter ex- 
pensis formo giudizio, che la 
Comp, a d gravemente obbli- 
gata a far tutto il possibile p. 
riaprire quella Missione, perchd 
quelli dl Thibet hanno dato a 
conoscere evidentemente che 
vogliono .la Santa Pede Catto- 
lica; e dall’ altra parte si sono 


order to pursue that work, and 
to use every diligence which I 
shall morally be able to make 
in order to bring this plan to 
execution, and never to yield 
to all the obstacles which Ours 
may throw in my way, the 
orders of the Superiors ex¬ 
pected. 

This settled, I renew in Your 
Paternity’s hands and ratify 
this my vow; and, for the dis¬ 
charge of my conscience 1 beg 
you, beg you again, and be¬ 
seech you by the previous 
blood of Jesus that you deign 
with your authority to confirm 
unto me the instruction of 
going to reopen the Mission of 
Tibet which was given me at 
Goa by the Father Provincial, 
and to give me with all the 
fulness of your authority the 
order that, notwithstanding 
any impediment which might 
have been caused me by Ours, 
and notwithstanding any 
counter-order and counter¬ 
instruction which I might re¬ 
ceive from these local Superiors 
and Provincials, I should, 
under express and immediate 
order of Your Paternity, either 
prosecute or undertake anew 
the enterprise of reopening 
the Mission of Tibet. 

Our Father, I do not ask you 
this utcumque (in any man¬ 
ner whatever), but I ask it you 
for the relief and discharge 
of my conscience, and, because 
attentia omnibus, et diligenter 
SiXpensis (all things considered 
and carefully weighed), I form 
the opinion that the Company 
is under the grave obligation 
of doing whatever is possible 
to reopen that Mission: for 
those of Tibet have given to 
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ohiaram. te dichiarati che 
voglieno p. loro Maestri non 
altri, che quelli d. a Comp, a, 
descrivendo a minuto il vestito, 
che portano i Nostri in Agra, 
perche con tal vestito entro 
in altri tempi il n. ro P. 
Andrade. Sicch^ se a quegli 
mancher e la Feda, ne sara rea 
la Compagnia, in caso che si 
manchi (fl che Dio non p, 
metta mai) dal canto nostro di 
fare il possibile. 


P. re N. ro io scarico la raia 
coscien-(JVeaj^ page)-z^>. 

Ecce egOj mitte me. Ancor- 
che mi sia necessario camminar 
p. le fiamme, c ancorche mi 
fosse necessario passar p. tutto 
rinferno a fine di arrivare a 
dar la notizia di Dio, e d.a 
Santa Fede Catholica a quelle 
povere Genti dl Thibet, p. le 
fiamme camminerd, e p. tutto 
Tnferno passeroF confidato in 
Dio, purche la Comp, a non 
resti punto aggravata, purche 
si promova la gloria di Dio, 
purche si procuri la salute 
eterna di quell’ anime. Ecce 
ego, mitte me; son pronto ad 
andar senza verun sussidio, 
senza viatico, senza cosa ver- 
una; Bastami solo la fiducia 
nell’ assistenza Divina, giacche 


know to evidence that they 
want the Holy Catholic Faith; 
and, on the other hand, they 
have clearly declared that they 
want for their Teachers no 
others than those of the Com¬ 
pany: describing minutely the 
dress Ours wear at Agra, be¬ 
cause with such dress did our 
Father Andrade enter there 
in other times.i Therefore, if 
the Faith will fail them, the 
Company will be guilty of it, 
in case we fail (which may God 
never permit!); on our side to 
do what is possible. 

Our Father, I discharge my 
conscience. (Next page.) 

Ecce ego, mitte me. (Lo, 
here I am; send me).^ Even 
if I ought to walk through the 
flames, and even if 1 ought 
to pass through the whole of 
Hell, in order to succeed in 
giving the knowledge of God 
and of the Holy Catholic Faith 
to those poor peoples of Tibet, 
through the flames shall I walk, 
and through the whole of Hell 
shall I pass, confident in God, 
so that the Company may not 
remain one whit burdened, so 
that the glory of God be pro¬ 
moted, so that the eternal 
salvation of those souls be 
procured. Ecce ego, mitte me. 
(Lo, here I am; send me). I 
am ready to go without any 


1 This information is very baffling. It appears to have been obtained 
at Goa, or at Damflo, and before reaching Surat. In his letter from Leh, 
Aug. 6, 1716, he gives it as doubtful. If it were correct, men from the 
King of Tsaparang should have come to Surat to ask for Fathers like 
those who had been there in 1624-40; the information would have led the 
Capuchins to €tsk for the Tibet mission-field. In that case the men came 
to Surat several years before Propaganda assigned Tibet the Capuchins 
in 1703. How is it that, nevertheless, in 1706, Fr. Francis Borgia Koch 
was destined to a Mission in Tibet, the King of which had asked for Mis¬ 
sionaries ? 

2 Isai. 6. 8. 
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tengo soolpite nel cuore le 
parole di V.P. scritte a’ Sup. 
ri di q. ta Prov.a in una sua 
lettera, nella quale ordinan- 
dogli, ohe trattino di aprir 
nuove Missioni, e che trattino 
con maggior impeyno de reditu 
ad Thibetum] e animandoli a 
non isgomentarsi p.niuna dif- 
ficoltJb apport loro quel belliss. 
o motivo suggeritole certam.te 
dal suo cuore tutto pieno di 
spirito, e di zelo: Caum Dei eat 


Altro piii non aggiungo p. 
non far torto alia sua fervo- 
rosiss.a caritli, e zelo. Armnti 
tantummodo nuntiandum fuit] 
riflett^ molto benA S. Agostino, 
nel considerare, che Marta e 
Maddalena allorchd. Stava 
molto infermo Lazaro, solam. 
te diedero di cid awiso, a Gesill, 
che era assente; senza aggiun- 
gere preghiere, ne altro. Cosi 
io giudicando che basti solo 
rappresentar ci6 che h6 gid 
scritto a V.P. tk sopra.to 
punto, p. muovere la sua carita, 
lo zelo suo dlla maggior gloria 
di Dio, e dlla salute ^1’ anime; 
p. questo non aggiungo altre 
preghiere altre suppliche; Am- 
artti tantummodo nuntiandum 
fuit. 


Solam. te posto a* suoi piedi 
riverentem.te li bacio, e la 
supplico dlla sua S.a Benediz- 
ione, e ohe si degni impetrarmi 


subsidy, without any viaticum, 
without anything. Enough 
for me is my confidence in the 
divine assistance, since I hold 
engraved in my heart the 
words of Your Paternity, 
written to the Superiors of this 
Province in one of your letters, 
wherein, ordering them to con¬ 
sider opening new Missions, 
and to consider with greater 
earnestness de reditu ad Thi¬ 
betum (returning to Tibet), 
and encouraging them not to 
be dismayed by any difficulty, 
you adduce for them that most 
beautiful motive, surely sug¬ 
gested to you by your heart all 
full of spirit and of zeal; 
Causa Dei eat (It is God’s 
cause). 

I add nothing more, not to 
wrong your very fervent 
charity and zeal. Amanti tan¬ 
tummodo nuntiandum fuit 
(To him who loved it was 
enough to announce), as Saint 
Augustine very well reflected, 
when he considered that, when 
Lazarus was very ill, Martha 
and Magdalen only sent word 
thereof to Jesus, who was away, 
and added no prayers, nor any¬ 
thing else. Thus I, judging 
that merely to represent what 
I have already written to Your 
Paternity suffices in order to 
move your charity, your zeal 
for the greater glory of God, 
and of the salvation of souls, 
do not therefore add other 
prayers, other entreaties. 
Armnti tantummodo nuntian¬ 
dum fuit (To him who loved it 
was enough to announce). 

Only, placed at your feet, 
I reverently kiss them, and I 
beg you to give me your Holy 
Blessing, Rnd that you deign 
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dal S ig.re quello spirito che 
si conviene p. vivere, e morire 
da vero Figlio d.a Comp.a, 
6 da uomo Apostolico d.a 
Comp.a, p. adempire i disegni 
di Dio che cid pretese col chia- 
marmi, e mandarmi p.mezzo 
di V.P.all *Indie. 

La supplico ancora ad ap- 
licar Messe, e far fare Orazioni 
da’ N.ri, particolarm.te da 
Novizj p.il buon* esito di q.ta 
impresa, e p.la conversione 
dl Thibet. E facendole umi- 
liss.a riverenza mi raccomando 
alle sue S.S. e Orazioni, e S.S. 
Sacrifizj. 

Di V.P. 

Suratte 30. Xbre 1713. 

SOIL 

Ind.mo in X.po Servo, 

Ippolito Desiderj, 


ask of the Lord that spirit 
which behoves, to live and die 
as true Son of the Company 
and as Apostolic man of the 
Company, to fulfil the designs 
of God, who intended that, 
when calling me and sending 
me through Your Paternity to 
the Indies. 1 

I also beg you to apply 
Masses, and to get Prayers 
made by Ours, chiefly by the 
Novices, for the good success 
of this enterprise and for the 
conversion of Tibet. And, 
making most humble reverence 
to you, I commend myself to 
your Holy Prayers and Holy 
Sacrifices. 

Your Paternity’s 

Suratte, 30th December, 1713. 

PRIVATE, 

Unworthy Servant in Christ, 
Ippolito Desideri,^ 


6, Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J. to Fr. Piccolomini, 
Italy (Agra, Aug, 21, 1714). 

This letter, now translated for the first time into English, 
is preserved in the Stonyhurst College Library (A.I. 36, 2nd 
Part, pp. 4, 4to). (Cf. Sommervogel.) It is dated from Agra, 
Aug. 21, 1714, and is addressed to Fr. Piccolomini, in Ttaly.3 
It recounts Desideri’s journey from Surat to Delhi and from 
Delhi to Agra, his three months’ stay at Agra and his forth¬ 
coming departure for Tibet. It is the most circumstantial 


This is one of the passages showing that Desideri contemplated 
the Tibet field when leaving for India; it also implies, in the light of Desi- 
deri*s other statements, that the General destined him for Tibet when 
sending him to India. 

* There is no reference yet in this letter to the Visitor, Fr. Joseph 
da Sylva, whom, judging from the further letters, Desideri found at Surat 
on his arrival there. Would not this show that the letter was written at 
Damfto, with the intention of posting it at Surat 7 

* I^. Francis Volumnitis Piccolomini: b. at Siena, July 7, 1682; 
admitted into the Society of Jesus, June 1, 1698; taught grammar, 2 
years; rhetoric, 3 years; philosophy, 6 years; moral theology, 2 years; 
canon law, 6 years; master of novices; Rector of the German College, 
Rome; died at Rome, Jan. 14, 1740. Cf. Sommervogel, BibL de la C. 
de J., VI. 700. 
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account we have thus far of this part of Desideri’s travels. It 
should be compared with his Notizie iaotiroche^ of Desideri’s 
Bk. I, ch. IV; ‘Departure from Goa and journey up to the city 
of Delly, the capital of the Empire of the Mogol. Brief account 
of that court.’ (Cf. Wessels, p. 276.) 

We may well pardon Desideri the pathos of his farewell to 
all his old friends. To have an idea of what such a journey at 
such a time meant, one must remember the terrible experiences 
of Fr. Anthony de Andrada in his first expedition to Tibet 
(1624), and Desideri’s own subsequent hardships. He was sent 
to reopen de Andrada’s mission, but he walked to the unknown, 
not knowing where de Andrada had been. 

To understand the good man’s emotion on the eve of setting* 
out for Delhi, Kashmir and Ladakh, let us remember that his 
was a self-imposed mission, one to which for years before coming 
to India he had felt himself drawn. What had inspired him 
with the idea, we cannot say. Perhaps, what he had read of 
de Andrada, either de Aiidrada’s own two printed accounts of 
his first and second journey to Tsaparang, or the stray literature 
on the subject as found in the histories of the Generals of the 
Society. He may also have been impelled by the efforts of the 
General to reopen the Tibet Mission, which between 1706 and 
his own departure from Italy in 1712 had led to nothing. To 
inspire him the more there was the example of the Capuchins 
sent to Tibet in 1704, who had actually penetrated to Lhasa 
in 1708. 

M. to R.do in X.po P.re, 

P.C. 

Tanto prima di partir di 
Goa, quanto prima di partir 
di Surat, scrissi a V. R. dan- 
dole nuova di me e del mio 
anivo a detti luoghi, adesso 
v6 continuado le notizie di 
questo 3° tomo 6 4° del mio 
viaggio; perche di poi, Dio 
si^ quando, e se, le potr6 piii 
inviar nuove di me. 

Dunque fui necessitate a 
trattenermi quasi tre Mesi in 


Very Reverend Father in 
Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

Before my departure from 
Goa as well as from Surat, I 
wrote to Your Reverence, 
giving you news about me and 
my arrival at the said places.^ 
I now continue the account of 
the 3rd or 4th tome of my 
journey: 2 for God knows 
when, or whether at all, I shall 
be able to send you any news 
of myself hereafter. 

So then, I was obliged to 
stay about three months at 


^ 1 We do not know where these two letters are. 

* The first tome may have been in Denideri's mind his story up to his 
embarking at Lisbon; the second, his voyage to Goa; the third what hap¬ 
pened at Goa .and up to his writing to Piccolomini from Surat; the fourth 
would be the present letter. 
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Surat, a cagione delle guerre, 
e turbolenze di quest* I mperio 
del Mogor; e in detto tempo 
stiedi in casa de’ P.P. Cappuc- 
eini, che quivi stanno alia cura 
di quei Cristiani che in Surat 
si ritrovano. Party finalm.te 
a* 26 di Marzo, quando gia 
era cominciata la forza del 
caldo, che in questi luoghi 6 
molto grande, e partij in 
compagnia d’alcuni altri pochi. 
Neir ottavo giorno del viaggio 
eramo in un certo passo aspet- 
tati da un grosso numero di 
Ladri armati, parte a piedi, e 
parte a cavallo; ma si compiac- 
que il Sig.re di farsi difesa di 
chi andava posto nclle sue 


Surat,1 because of the wars 
and disturbances in this Em¬ 
pire of the Mogor .2 And, 
during the said time, I lived 
in the house of the Capuchin 
Fathers, who there are in 
charge of the Christians found 
at Surat.3 Finally, I left on 
the 26th of March, when had 
commenced already the 
strength of the heats, which in 
these parts are very great; and 
I left in the company of some 
others.^ On the eighth day 
of the journey, at a certain 
pass,3 we were awaited by a 
large number of armed robbers, 
some on foot, some on horse¬ 
back; but it pleased the Lord 


1 He remained at Surat between Jan. 4, 1714, and March 26. ‘ During 

the time I was obliged to remain at Surat, I began the study of Persian.* 
(Letter from Leh, Aug. 6, 1716, cf. Puini, op, cit,, p. 661.) 

2 On the death of Bahadur Shah (Feb, 18, 1712) there was the usual 
struggle for the throne and the ensuing massacre of kindred. Jahandar 
Shah succeeded, but was massacred after eleven months. His nephew 
Farrukhsiyar ShSh, who ascended the throne on Jan, 9, 1713, began his 
reign by terrible reprisals on the nobles who had opposed his father 
*Az!m-ush-shan. In 1713-14 there was a violent disturbance at Ahmad- 
abad, between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Ahmad&bad lay on 
Desideri’s route to Delhi. 

2 On the Capuchins at Surat, see Fr. Felix, O.M.C., The Capuchin 
Mission at Surat, in The Franciscan Annals of India, Agra, 1910, pp. 20-23; 
38-41; 86-89; 112-116; 136-137; 176-179. If Fr. Felix expresses there 
the opinion that in 1713 the house of the Capuchins was occupied by the 
Carmelites, we find here that it ccuinot have been so in the beginning of 
1714. 

* In this letter there is not the slightest allusion to Fr. Desideri’s 
two companions on the journey from Surat to Delhi; Fr. Joseph da Sylva, 
the Jesuit Visitor of the Mogor IVIission, and Fr. Melchior dos Keys, who 
went to Agra as the new Rector of the College there, which meant that he 
was virtually the Superior of all the Fathers in the Mogor Mission. * On 
the 26th of March, I left with the Fr. Visitor and arrived on May 11 at 
Delly, where Fr. Freyre’s going to Tibet was ratified.’ Cf. Puini, op, cit,, 
p. 361. At p. 6, ibid,, March 26 is, given as the day of departure from 
Surat. The word ‘ratified’ in the passage jiist quoted, might show that 
already at Surat there had been question of Fr. Freyre’s going with Desi- 
deri to Tibet, but it may mean also that the Visitor approved at Delhi 
of Freyre’s spontaneous offer to go with Desideri. Pmni (p. 6) can be 
misunderstood as meaning that Fr. Freyre beceune Desideri’s companion 
from Surat, whereas he was stationed at Delhi, before Desideri set out 
from Surat. Fr. Wessels (p. 210) states that at Surat Desideri learned 
that * Fr. Manoel Freyre was to be his Superior and travelling companion.’ 

This does not appear from our letters. Is it stated so in Desideri’s 
Relazione as published by Puini or in his Notizie istorichs ? 

6 Probably a pass in the Satpura Range. 
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mani; sicch^ non ricevemmo 
verun danno; anzi varii di 
quei ladri ci vennero per 
buono spazio accompagnando. 
Non cosi successe ad altri non 
Christiani, che in quella medesi- 
ma mattina passarono da quell* 
istesso luogo, poichd grinfelici 
furono costretti a ricevere sopra 
di se quella tempesta, che per 
noi era preparata, e lasciarono 
quivi non solo la robba, ma 
ancor la vita in preda al 
furore degli spietati Ladroni. 

A 5d’ Aprile arrivai a Ama- 
dabat Cittk molto grande, e 
popolata di circa due milioni 
d’anime, dove si crede che 
regnasse il P. di S. Giosafat, 
e dove conservasi tuttavia una 
veste, che dicono fosse di S. 
Barlaam. In detta Citt^b fui 
ricevuto in Casa degl* Olan- 


to defend who went committed 
to his hands; hence, we re¬ 
ceived no harm; some of these 
robbers even came along a 
good distance, accompanying 
us. It did not happen so to 
others, non-Christians, who 
that very morning passed by 
the same place: for the poor 
fellows were forced to face the 
storm which had been pre¬ 
pared for us, and there they 
left, not only their belongings 
but life itself, ^the victims o_ 
the fury of the cruel robbers. 

On the 6th of April I arrived 
at Amadabat, a very great 
City, with a population of 
about two million souls,i 
where it is believed reigned 
the Father of Saint Josaphat, 
and where anyhow is kept 
a garment which they say 
belonged to Saint Barlaam .2 


1 Ahmadabad. At p. 6, in Puini, we have: ‘Amadabaad, the capital 
of the Province of Guzarat*. Ptiini adds-that they arrived at Amadabaad 
in April 1, whereas we have here April 5. The latter date alone is correct, 
since they were yet in a pass on the 8th day after their departure from 
Surat; moreover, Desideri adds here that after staying at Amadabaad on 
April 6, they left it on April 7. 

2 The principal characters of a legend which was a favourite subject 
of writers in the Middle Ages. It is a christianized version of one of the 
legends of Buddha, as even the name Josaphat shows, Josaphat being a 
corruption of Joasaph, corrupted through the middle Persian Budasif 
(Budasif «s Bodhisattva), A Latin translation of the Greek text was 
made in the Xllth century and wets used for translations into nearly all 
the European languages. In the Eetst it exists in Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and Hebrew. 

I give here the usual opinion on this matter, but I shall add that I 
am not fully satisfied. At Amadabad the custodians of the tradition 
enunciated by Desideri may have been the Armenians and the Abys- 
sinians, both of whom had churches there in Tavernier’s time. I should 
think that the story of Barlaam and Josaphat spread to Europe through 
the Georgians, and that a section of the Georgians (called Guzr in Persian) 
actually gave their name to the province of Gujarat, and to the Gujrat 
and Gujranwala of the Punjab. When these Georgians settled in India, 
had they not already a smattering of Christianity, which they lost subse¬ 
quently in India ? And was not their chief town in Guzarat at Ahmed- 
&bad ? I expect most readers will deride the passage in Desideri as 
puerile local tradition, while it may be a very precious survival of ancient 
Christianity in India. Can the tradition here voiced by Desideri be traced 
to other authors, earlier or later ? So many passed tl^ugh Ahmed&bad, 
and the English and the Dutch were established there so early, that it 
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desi, che qiiivi si ritrovano, e vi 
stiedi tutto il giorno seguente. 


La mattina del 7. partij in 
eompagnia d’una Cafila, che 
appunto in quel giorno s’im- 
battd a partir da Amadabat. 
Cafila chiamano una compag- 
nia di molta gente, rutta, 6 
quasi tutta armata, che si 
unisce a far viaggio; ed A 
cid necessarissimo a cagione 
dell’ incontrarse frequentis 
simamente gross! squadron! di 
Soldati, dimoranti per lo pifi 
ne’ monti, che sono di suo 
offizio Ladroni, de’ quali ^ 
pieno tutto questo vasto Im- 
perio. La Cafila, con cui partij 
ora composta di due mila 
persone 6 pifi, gran parte 
d^ quali erano Soldati a Ca- 
vallo, e gran parte erano soldati 
a piedi. Cosi unit! comin- 
oiavamo la mattina prima di 
farsi giorno a marciare con 
buona ordinanza a maniera 
d’esercito, con tromba, Tam- 
buri, Stendardi, Offiziali, Carri 
di Bagaglio, Cameli, etc. In 
cotal guisa seguivamo a com- 


In this City I was received 
at the house of the Dutch, 
who are found there,^ and 
there I stayed the next day. 

On the morning of the 7th, 
I left in the company of a 
Cafila,2 which just that day 
happened to leave from Ama¬ 
dabat. They call Cafila a large 
body of people, armed all of 
them, or nearly all of them, 
who combine to travel to¬ 
gether. And this is quite 
necessary, because one meets 
very often great troops of 
soldiers, staying mostly in the 
mountains, who by profession 
are robbers, and with whom 
the whole of this vast Empire 
swarms. The Cafila mth 
which I started consisted of 
two thousand persons, or more, 
a great number of them soldiers 
on horseback, and a great part 
foot-soldiers. Thus united, in 
the morning, before daybreak, 
we began marching in good 
order, like an army, with 
trumpet, drums, standards, 
ofiScers, baggage-carts, camels, 
etc. We went along in this 
style up to a convenient hour, 


would be very wonderful if Desideri had been the first to record the Ahmed- 
&bad tradition. 

Even if the christicuiized legend were borrowed from a tale of the 
Buddha, the introduction to the Christian version appears to reflect 
correct Indian history when it states that St. Thomas evangelized India 
and that India swarmed with Christicm monks, moneksticism having been 
brought to it from Egypt. 

A For the Dutch at Amadabaad, cf. QazeUeer of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, Vol. IV. Amadabaad, Bombay, 1879, pp. 272-3, 285. Valentyn 
states that the Dutch lodge in 1639 and 1679 was important. After 1679 
the number of employees W6b8 diminished. In 1711 there was a head 
merchant (kooprmn) with 6 subalterns, Dutchmen, and some natives. 
Cf. Ive Deel, Ilde Stuk, p. 161, col, 1. 

It is gratifying to see the hospitality thus extended by the Dutch 
to the Jesuits. They were not less amicable at Agra, and to the Capuchins 
passing through ginghia, near Patna, Nor were the English, wherever 
they were found, less hospitable to our Missionaries. 

* Cafila, Arab.: kdfilai a body or convoy of travellers, a caravan. 

My two copyists read easUa, wldoh I treat as a misreading for cafila^ ^ 
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minare fin’ ad era competente, 
ed in fine ci accampavamo in 
qualche luogo spazioso, e sem- 
pre vicino ad alcun lago, 
fiume, 6 fosso, per ristoro della 
nostra sete. Quivi a campag- 
na aperta passavamo la notte 
in riposo, m^t sempre con senti- 
nelle vigilanti. II cammino 
molti giorni fu buono, 
molti giorni ancora fill aspro, 
e travaglioso; e sempre reso 
molto grave da un’ eccessivo 
caldo, e specialm.te ogni giorno 
da un vento infocato, che 
rendeva penosissimo il viag- 
giare anche agl’ stessi animali. 
Gr incontri di pericoli furono 
varij, sempre si superarono 
col favor divino senza verun 
danno. Proseguimmo in tal 
modo fino quasi al fine di 
Aprile, nel qual tempo la Cafila 
resto smembrata, e divisa in 
varie parti, poiche diverso era 
il termine di ciascuna parte di 
essa. 

Con una di queste parti 
seguitai io il mio viaggio sino 
alia Citta chiamata Sanganer. 
Quivi avendomi conosciuto per 
Europeo, i Ministri della Citt4 
persuadendosi, che sotto abito 
di Religiose, e di povero, fossi 
un molto ricco Mercante, mi 
arrestarono, e esigevano una 
buona quantity di denaro. Fui 
quivi costretto a fermarmi due 
giorni, nel qual tempo quella 
parte di Cafila, con cui andavo 
tird innazi il suo viaggio. In 


and finally encamped in some 
spacious place, and always 
near some lake, river, or 
ditch,1 where to quench our 
thirst. There, in the open, 
we spent the night resting, but 
always with sentries on the 
watch. For many days the 
road was good, but many days 
too it was rough and difficult; 
and it was rendered very 
difScult all the time by the 
excessive heat, and chiefly 
every day by a hot wind, which 
made travelling most painful, 
even for the animals them¬ 
selves. The dangers we en¬ 
countered were of various sorts, 
but with the divine grace we 
always escaped without harm. 
We continued in this way up 
to about the end of April, 
when the Cafila broke up, and 
divided off to several parts, the 
destination of each lying in 
a different direction.^ 

- With one of these sections 
I pursued my way up to the 
City called Sanganer.3 Here, 
having recognized me for a 
European, the officials of the 
town, persuaded that under the 
habit of a Religious and a poor 
man might be hidden a very 
rich merchant, arrested me and 
exacted a large amount of 
money. Here I was obliged 
to stop two days, during which 
time that part of the Cafila 
with which I went proceeded 


1 Fo88o =* ditch *. Can it be for pozzo =‘ well * ? 

* The caravan broke up probably at Ajmer. 

• Sanganer is 7 m. S.W. of Jaipur; hence Amvr must not be identified 
w^h Ajmer, but with Amber or Amer, alia8 Jaipur. Amber was a few 
miles further ahead {piu avanti), • The Amber Rajah then reigning was 
Jai Singh II Siwae (bom circa 1683; died 1743). He is known cbs the 
great astronomer prince, and at a later date he had at his court several 
Jesuits, astronomers, mostly Qermems. 
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tanto saputosi nella Gittib di 
Amir, posta alcune miglia pii!k 
avanti, dove risiede il Begolo di 
quei luoghi, il mio arresto in 
Sanganer, venne una buona 
riprensione a’ Ministri di quella 
attk con ordine espresso, 
che subito subito mi lasciassero 
andare senza veruna contri- 
buzione per il mio cammino. 
Cosi spedito, mh senza la 
solita compagnia, tirai innanzi, 
fidato, che il Sig.re, a cui 
maggior gloria solam. te erano 
indirizzati tutti i miei passi, mi 
assisterebbe in tutto, e mi 
defenderebbe in tutto, come 
buon Padre; 6 almeno, quando 
si degnasse di disporre altri- 
menti, mi darebbe forza di 
tutto sopportar con giubilo di 
cuore per suo amore. Si 
compiacque pero di guidarmi 
sicuram.te, e prosperam.te, di 
modo che agP iindici di Maggio 
con somma felicity, e con una 
straordinaris.sima speditezza 
arrivai sano, e salvo alia gran 
Cittd, di Delly, capo di quest’ 
imperio, residenza del Re, e 
abitate da trd milioni, e piu 
di gente. 

Sta quivi all cura di quei 
trecento piA 6 meno Cristiani, 
che quivi si ritrovano un 
nostro Padre, daun fui accolto, 
e ricevuto con molta cortesia, 
e cariti. Quivi nella prima 
nolle si degnd il Sig.re di darmi 
il ristoro, e conforto di tutti 


on its journey. Meanwhile, 
when in the City of Amir, some 
miles further, where resides the 
Kinglet of those places, they 
learned of my arrest at San¬ 
ganer, there came a severe 
reproof for the oiO&cials of that 
City, with express order that 
at once, they should let me 
go on my way, without any 
payment. Thus free, but with¬ 
out the usual company, I 
pushed forward, trusting that 
the Lord, to whose greater 
glory were directed all my 
steps, would assist me 
throughout, would defend me 
throughout, like a good Father, 
or at least that, if he deigned to 
dispose otherwise, he would 
give me strength to bear all 
with jubilee of heart for love 
of him.i Now, he was pleased 
to guide me safely and securely, 
so that with extraordinary 
speed I arrived safe and sound, 
on the eleventh of May^ at the 
great City of Delly, the Capital 
of this Empire, the residence 
of the King, and inhabited by 
three million people and more. 

There, in charge of three 
hundred Christians, more or 
less, lives a Father of Ours,^ 
by whom I was welcomed and 
received with much courtesy 
and charity. There, the first 
night, the Lord deigned to give 
me rest and refreshment from 


1 What happened to Fr. Joseph da Sylva and Melchior dos Beys ? 
Were they not dressed like Desideri, suspeoted of being merchants, ar¬ 
rested, and set free with Desideri t If they were not arrested, they would 
surely have waited at Sanganer till Desideri was set free. Here is a case 
for the negative evidence of silence. 

• The same date is given at pp. 6 and 361 of Puini, and in Desideri's 
letter of Lhasa^ April 10, 1710; also in his letter of Delhi, Sept. 20, 1714. 
It is evident that Desideri kept a diary, 

• Fr. Manoel Freyre. 
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gl* incomodi, e patimenti del 
passato viaggio. Convien 
sapere, come avendo in goa 
ottenuto d’andar’ a procurar d’ 
aprire una nuova Missione nel 
Thibet, fui destinato si, m4 
solo, e senza verun compagno 
in un’ impresa molto ardua, 
ed in luoghi tanto remoti, 
e da’ Nostri, e da qualunque 
Cristiano. Avevo scritto al p. 
Provinciale a Goa, che si 
degnasse mandarmi almeno un 
Padre per compagno, affinchd 
quando si compiacesse S.D.M. 
di farmi trovar’ alcuna Messe, 
avessi chi m’aiutasse, 6 quando 
volesse di me disporre altrimen- 
ti 6 nelviaggio, 6 nel termine, 
avessi la compagnia, e 1’ aiuto 
d’ alcun nostro Religioso. M’ 
aveva promesso il P. Provincial 
di mandarmi un Padre, e di 
soddisfare al mio desiderio, 
mk perd non poteva quello da 
Goa arrivar’ a queste parti, se 
non doppo un’ anno, nel qual 
tempo m’era necessario star’ 
in queste parti aspettando il di 
lui arrive, perd in quella 
prima notte di Delly parlando 
con quel Padre, che quivi 
trovato avevo, e manifestando- 
li il mio intento d’ andar a 
procurar d’aprir una nuova Mis 
sionedl Thibet, mi s’oflFerseper 
venir’egli in mia compagnia, 
ed io riconoscendo cid come 
dono della mano pietosa di 
Dio, restai molto consolato, e 
sod^sfatto. MIt perchd non 
potevano cosi subito partire. 


all the discomforts and suffer¬ 
ings of my past journey. You 
must know that, having ob¬ 
tained leave at Goa to go and 
try to reopen a new Mission in 
Tibet, I was sent indeed, but 
alone, and without any com¬ 
panion, on a very arduous en¬ 
terprise, and to places, so 
remote both from Ours and 
from any Christian. I had 
written to the Father Provin¬ 
cial at Goa, asking him kinc^y 
to send me at least one Father 
for a complinion, so that, 
should His Divine Majesty be 
pleased to make me find some 
harvest, I might have who 
would assist me, or, should he 
wish to dispose of me other¬ 
wise, either on the journey or 
at the goal, I might have the 
company and help of one of our 
Religious. The Father Pro¬ 
vincial had promised to send 
me a Father and to gratify my 
desire, but he could not come 
from Goa to these parts till 
after a year, and meanwhile I 
had to stay in these parts and 
await his arrival. But, now, 
that first night at Delly, as I 
was speaking to the Father 
whom I had found there, and I 
made known to him my project 
of going and trying to open a 
new Mission, that of Tibet, 
he offered to come with me, 
and I, seeing in this a gift 
from the merciful hand of God, 
was much consoled and satis- 
fied.i But we could not start 


I Desideri must have written to the Provincial before his departure 
from Surat, and must even have received the answer before that departure 
an March 26,1714. How then can it be said that Fr. Freyre was appointed 
Fr. Desideri’s companion by the Visitor Fr. Joseph da Sylva, while the 
Visitor and Desideri were still at Surat? (Cf. Puini, 6; Wessels, 210.) 
Desideri’s interview with Fr. Freyre the first night they were together at 
Delhi precludes the theory. 
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si a oagione del doversi trovar’ 
alcun Padre, che restasse alia 
cura de’Cristiani di Delly, si a 
cagione dell’ esser gi4 vicine a 
cominciar le pioggie, le quali in 
questi loughi ne’ present! Mesi 
sono dirottissime, e continue; 
percio doppo essere state dieci 
giorni in Delly, partij per Agra, 
indi distante sette giornate. 

Arrivato in Agra, per buona 
sorte contro Tordinario 
costume, trovai quivi due 
Patri, e subito un d’essi, che 
era destinato per andar’a tro- 
var alcun riposo delle sue fati- 
che a Goa, s’ofiferse d’andar’ 
egli alia cura de’ Cristiani di 
Delly, perche ’1 altro Padre 
potesse meco venire per la 
Missione dl Tliibet. Cosi stabi- 
lite le cose, sopravenendo il 


so quickly, both because some 
Father had to be found to 
remain in charge of the Chris¬ 
tians of Delly, and because the 
rains were already about to 
begin, which in these places 
during the present months are 
very excessive and continual; 
therefore, after a ten days’ 
stay at Delly, I went to Agra, 
a distance of seven days thence. 

Having arrived at Agra, I 
found there by good luck, 
against the usual order of 
things, two Fathers,! and pre¬ 
sently one of them, who was 
destined to go to Goa there to 
find some rest from his fatigues, 
offered to go and take charge 
of the Christians of Delly, so 
that the other Father might 
come with me to Tibet. 
Matters thus settled, the time 


1 The two Fathers at Agra were probably the now Rector, Fr. 
Melchior dos Keys, and the outgoing Rector. The Catalogues for the 
Mogor Mission show for January 2, 1710, Fr. Emmanuel Durfto €bs Vice- 
Rector at Agra. We have no catalogues till December 1716. (Cf, JASB., 
1910, p. 636.) The personnel of the Mogor Mission in 1714 seems to 
have been: Fr. Joseph da Sylva, the Visitor; Fr. Melchior dos Reys, 
Rector, about May 28, at Agra; the outgoing Rector or Vice-Rector at 
Agra, Fr. Manool Durfto, who would have taken Fr. Freyre’s place at 
Delhi, when he (Freyre) and Desideri left for Lahore on sJept. 23, 1714. 
In fact, the catalogue of December 1716 shows Fr. Manoel Durfto at 
Delhi, also the Catalogue of Dec. 1718 and of Nov. 1719. In 1713 the 
Father at Delhi was Manoel Freyre. As there was no missionary at 
Lahore, the above list appears to be complete for 1713, with the addition 
of Desideri. 

Neither Freire nor Durfto are in A. Franco’s list, which may mean 
that they were born in India, or were admitted in India. The same list 
shows that Fr. Joseph da Sylva, a Portuguese and not yet a priest, came 
out via Lisbon in 1673, and that Fr. Melchior dos Reys, a Portuguese 
and not yet a priest, came out in 1699 via Lisbon. 

* Manoel Freyre was bom at Ancifto in Portugal in 1679 and entered 
the Society at Goa, October 7, 1694. In 1710 we find him engaged in 
the Agra Mission, to which he returned after his Lhasa journey. After 
1719 his name disappears from the yearly lists. There can be no doubt 
that he left the Society, for in a letter to the General written from Goa, 
Deo. 10, 1724, he petitions for re-admission. The reply is not known, 
but the catalogue of 1728 has a note appended, to the effect that the name 
of Manuel Freyre has not been enter^, because he will not be able to 
present himself till after a month. Nothing seems to have come of the 
affair, for his name is not seen either in the catalogues of later years or 
in the CatalogiM defunctorum.^ Cf. Wessels, 222 n. 2. 
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tempo delle pioggie, e non 
potendo io partire, mi aplicai 
alio studio dUa lingua Persiana, 
la quale per il restante del 
viaggio, che mi rimane, e per 
entrar nel Thibet m*6 neces- 
saria, e di cui avevo preso i 
prim principij in Surat. Non 
posso a bastangza spiegar’ a 
V.R., che fatica, e che travaglio 
seco porti lo studio d’una tal 
lingua, la quale contiene molta 
difficult^, special.te per la pro- 
nunzia per chi non 6 tuttavia 
Bambino, sia pur sempre 
ed in tutto lodato, e benedetto 
il Signore, per cui amore se 
altro non potro fare in questo 
tempo, almeno goderd di poter- 
gli ogni giorno ofiferire questo 
piccolo sacrifizio di questo tra¬ 
vaglio, che pur si rende dolce, 
per star Tocchio posto di mira 
nel di lui prezioso amore, 
e nel desiderio della conversione 
delle anime redente col sangue 
di Gesti, che sono i due condi- 
menti, che rendono agevole 
tutto Taspro, e fanno dolce 
tutto Tamaro. 

non d questo il tormento 
maggiore, poichd la pena piii 
sensibile i il veder avanti 
agr occhi di continuo tanta 
ruina d’anime preziose, e tante, 
e tanto grandi oflFese, che si 
fanno contro Tlnfinito Bene, 
e non poter nA pur dar un 
passo per ovyiare, a si lac- 
rimevole sconcerto. E questo 
un continuo, e tormentosissimo 
eculeo; imperocch^ siccome in 
quello TatrocitA consiste nelF 

V - ■ " -—- 


of the rains coming on, I, being 
unable to start, applied myself 
to the study of the Persian 
language, which I need for 
the rest of my remaining jour¬ 
ney and to enter Tibet, and 
the first beginnings of which I 
had learned at Surat.i i can¬ 
not sufficiently explain to Your 
Reverence what fatigue and 
what trouble the study of such 
a language entails; it offers 
many difficulties, especially for 
the pronunciation, for one who 
is no longer a babe. But, 
praised and blessed for eVer 
and in all things be the Lord, 
for whose sake if I can do 
nothing else at this time, I 
shall at least have the satis¬ 
faction of being able to offer 
him daily the small sacrifice of 
this labour, which becomes 
even sweet when the eye is 
fixed on his precious love and 
on the desire of the conversion 
of the souls redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus, the two season- 
ings which make easy whatever 
is hard, and turn to sweet 
whatever is bitter. 

However, that is not my 
chief torment: for keener is the 
pain I feel when I behold con¬ 
tinually before my eyes the 
ruin of so many precious souls, 
and so many, and such grievous 
offences committed against the 
Infinite Goodness, and when I 
see I cannot make even one 
step to prevent such lament¬ 
able disorder. This is like a 
rack continually torturing me 
most cruelly: for, as the atro- 


1 Persian must have been of use to Desideri wherever ‘M’nhATnT pA. dan s 
or Armeniai^ were found. He found both at Lhsisa. He says, however, 
in his Relation (Puini, 82) that a knowledge of *Hendustanio’ was neces¬ 
sary as a preparation for the study of Tibetan. 
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essere il corpo, nel tempo 
medesimo, in cui con funi 
violente 6 stirato fortemente 
per una banda, con altrettanto 
violente funi stirato per la 
parte totalm.te opposta; con 
che di due moti totalm.te 
opposti si compone una dolo¬ 
rosa carnificina; Cosi in me 
appunto sperimento dentro dl 
cuore. Si compiace S.D.M. in 
vinculis charitaiis con dolce 
amorosa violenza di tirarmi 
con tutto il cuore 14 dove 
e grande la perdita doiranime 
e pill oltraggiata e la di lui 
amabiliss.a bonta; e nel tempo 
medisimo con durissimi legami 
misono stretti, e stirati. in 
altra parte i piedi, senz’ altro 
poter faro se non mandar 
sole e scompagnate le potenze 
diranimo, dove non pud il 
corpo far loro compagnia. M4 
ben presto ritornano elle a 
me sconsolate; come cani che 
scoperta la preda bramata, 
non potendola essi afferrare 
tornano al Cacciatore, e lo 
stimolano ad andar’ egli pi]il 
avanti a trafiggorla con le sue 
armi. 

M4 sia in tutto fatta la 
Divina volunt4 deir amabilis- 
simo Padre, e Signor nostro, 
il quale con queste dimore giu- 
stam.te mi gastiga, e mi d4 
la pena, che ben merito per 
aver tardato tanto tempo, e 
tuttavia tardar’ a ritirarmi 
dalle creature, e da me stesso, 
a tutto darmi a lui, e percid 
giustiaam.te mi punisce col 
permetter, che non possa io 
adesso come pur vorrei, tirar 
fuora dalle fauci dell* Inferno le 


city of the rack consists in that 
the body, at the very time it is 
being violently drawn with 
strong ropes to one side, is at 
the same time and with ropes 
equally violent drawn in ex¬ 
actly opposite direction, the 
two totally opposite strains 
causing a cruel torment, just 
so do I feel in my heart. It 
pleases His Divine Majesty to 
draw my whole heart away in 
vinculis charitaiis (with the 
bands of love) i and with sweet 
and amorous violence to where 
is great the perdition of souls, 
and where his most amiable 
goodness is outraged more; and 
at the same time with fastest 
bonds are my feet bound and 
drawn elsewhere, while I can 
do nothing else than send, alone 
and unaccompanied, the powers 
of the spirit to where my 
body cannot follow. But soon 
enough they return to me 
disconsolate, like dogs, who, 
when they have discovered the 
longed-for prey and are unable 
to seize it themselves, turn to 
the hunter, and press him to 
come along and to pierce it 
with his weapons. 

But, let the Divine will of our 
most amiable Father and Lord 
be done in all things, who 
punishes me justly with these 
delays and chastises me de¬ 
servedly for having tarried so 
long, and for tarrying still, to 
sever myself from creatures 
and from myself, and to give 
myself to him wholly. For 
this does he justly punish me 
by allowing that I should not 
now, as I would, be able to 
snatch souls from the jaws of 


1 Osee. IK 4. 
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anime per darle a lui, e per 
riporle come in luogo di sicurez- 
za Del Cuore amorosissimo del 
Crocifisso gesil. Fr4 tutto 
questo pero mi console col 
ricorso al potentissimo patro- 
cinio della Santissima Vergine, 
e de* SS.i miei Avvocati, col 
patrocinio di quali spero in 
fine di placare il misericordioso 
Signore, e doppo le lacrime 
spero di poter curn exuUatione, 
scorrere liberamente l^t dove 
mi chiama Dominus measiSy 
e di poter consolarmi potrana 
manipuloa a pie della Croce del 
mio Signore. E tale speranza 
va sempre in me aumentandosi 
per conoscer’ io sensibilis- 
simam.te e quasi toccar con 
le mani di continue, che S.D. 
M. st^i impegnata in favorire, 
e promuovere questa mia 
impresa, mentre incontro aiuti 
dove meno li potevo aspettare, 
e veggo con facility sparire gV 
ostacoli tutti, che in mezzo 
air opera si frappongono. 
Faccia il Demonio, eT Iiderno 
tutto quanto vuole, ponga in 
contrario tutte le sue forze; 
non per questo mi atterrisce, 
perchd Scio cui credidi, S6 
di certo, che la causa ^ di Dio, 
e son consapevole a me, che 
non ostante Tesser’ io in tutto 
pieno di peccati, e d’ingrati- 
tudine alle divine misericordie, 
nondimeno con T aiuto dl 
Sig.re rintenzione e retta; e 
perci6 non posso dubitar punto, 
che Dio sar4 sempre con me; 
e ai Deua pro riobUy quia contra 
7108 ? Sono risolutiss.o con la 
divina grazia 6 di morir in 
mezzo air opera, 6 di condurre 


Hell, and give them to him, 
and place them as in a place 
of safety within the most 
loving Heart of my Crucified 
Jesus. Withal, I console my¬ 
self throughout by having re¬ 
course to the most powerful 
patronage of the Most Blessed 
Virgin, and of the Saints, my 
advocates, with whose protec¬ 
tion I hope in the end to 
appease the Lord of Mercy, and 
to obtain that after my tears 
I may be able cum exultatione 
(with jo 3 rfulness) hasten freely 
where Dominua meaaia (the 
Lord of the harvest) calls me, 
and may console myself por- 
tana manipuloa (carrying my 
sheaves) i to the feet of my 
Lord’s Cross. And that hope 
is always growing stronger in 
me, because I know most 
sensibly, and so to say touch 
with my hands continually, 
that His Divine Majesty is 
bound to favour and speed this 
my enterprise, since I meet 
with help where I could least 
expect it, and see vanishing 
with ease all the obstacles 
standing in the way of the 
undertaking. Let the Devil, 
let Hell, do whatever they 
please; let them put forth all 
their strength in opposition; 
I am not frightened thereby; 
for ado cui credidi (I know 
whom I have believed).2 I 
know for certain that it is 
God’s cause, and I am cons¬ 
cious that, though I am wholly 
steeped in sins and ingratitude 
to the divine mercies, yet with 
the help of the Lord the in¬ 
tention is right; hence I cannot 


1 Matth. 9. 38; Luke, 10. 2. 


2 2 Tim. 1. 12. 
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a fine questa impresa, che so 
di certo che Dio vuol da me. 


E perche chi si pone ad una 
grand’ impresa e necessario, 
che 6 tenga buon capitale, 6 
die almeno riceva da altri 
qualche grosso sussidio; percid 
trovandomi io senza ne pur 
tenue capital di virtu, di spirito, 
e di fervore, affinche non sia 
temeraria questa mia impresa 
ricorro ad altri, e special- 
mente a V.R., a cui e ben 
nota la mia grandiss.a miseria, 
affine di recevere dalla sua, e 
altrui caritd. qualche opportune 
sussidio. Padre mio amatissi- 
mo sum 'pauper, miser, et 
miserahilis assai assai piu di 
quello, che si passa imaginare, 
sono senza punto di vigor vitale 
di spirito, sono pieno di piaghe, 
sono aggravate dalla soma 
de’ miei moltissimi peccati, 
sono molto maltrattato dall’ 
amor proprio, e dalle febbri 
quotidiane della mie verissime, 
e immortificate passioni, in 
somma sono si fiacco, si debole, 
che appena appena std in 
piedi, e se mi reggo in piedi 
e perche il misericordiosissimo 
Sig.re spinto dal suo svis- 
ceratissimo amore, in vece 
di abbandonarmi, come di 
continue; meriterei per le mie 
insopportabili ingratitudini, 
facit potentiam in brachio suo. 


for a moment doubt but that 
God will always be with me; 
and si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos% (If God be with 
us, who is against us ?) i I 
am quite resolved with the 
divine grace either to die in 
the midst of the labour, or to 
carry through this enterprise, 
which I know for sure God 
wants of me. 

And, because he who turns 
his hand to a great undertaking 
must either have a large capital 
of his own, or at least receive 
from others some large subsidy, 
hence, finding myself without 
even the smallest store of 
virtue, of spirit, and of fervour, 
that my enterprise may not 
prove rash, I turn to others, 
and chiefly to Your Reverence 
who well know my very great 
misery, hoping to receive from 
your charity and that of others 
some timely succour. My very 
dear Father, sum pauper, miser, 
et miserahilis (I am poor, 
wretched, and miserable) ,2 
much, much more than can be 
imagined; I have not a title 
of vital vigour of spirit; I 
am full of wounds; I am bur¬ 
dened with the weight of my 
very many sins; I am buffeted 
by self-love, and by the daily 
fevers of my very true and 
immortified passions; in fine, 
I am so weak, so feeble that 
hardly, hardly, do I stand on 
my feet; and, if I do stand on 
my feet, it is because the most 
merciful Lord, prompted by 
his passionate love, instead of 
forsaking me, as I should 
deserve continually for my 
unbearable ingratitudes, facit 


1 Rom. 8. 31. 


« Apoo., 3. 17. , 
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e mi vk pietosamente sosten- 
ando perchd non cada, 
degnandosi di esaltar in me la 
sua misericordia e non i meri- 
tati rigori della sua infinita 
Giustizia, Or se, anche un 
Religiose di malto spirito, di 
soda virtil, e di sperimentato 
fervore, dovendosi porre in 
mezzo di persone dl mondo, 
con tutto che siano Cristiani, 
e timorati di Dio; con tutto ci6 
h4 grandissima necessit^i d’es- 
sere molto, e molto aiutato 
dalle Orazioni di anime buone, 
e amiche di Dio; argomenti 
qual sia Testrema necessity 
di mo miserabiliss.o peccatore, 
che v6 a ponni (perchd Dio 
coai vuole da me) in paese 
totalm.te Infedeli, tr^l gente 
tutta nemica di Dio, e con uno 
spaventevole prospetto di tutte 
le maggiori iniq uit^t di conti¬ 
nue avanti agl’ occhi. 

Padre mio amatissimo, posto 
a suoi piedi, e con le lacrime 
agr occhi la prego per quanto 
amore porta air amabiliss.o 
Dio, per quanto zelo h^ della 
sua divina gloria, per il Sangue 
di Jesii con cui redenta la 
poverella mia anima, la prego 
e la supplico con tutto il 
cuore non si acordi mai mai mai 
di me in ogni sua Orazione, che 
da qui innanzi far^t, ed in ogni 
suo S.S. Sacrifizio. Preghi, e 
preghi con gran fervore, con 
gran premura per me, e special- 
mente offerisca spesso per me 
all* Eterno Padre il Sangue 
preziosissimo di Gest. 


Nd solo questo, m4 con santo 
zelo, procuri d’indurre molti 


potentiam in brachio suo (shew- 
eth might in his arm)i and 
compassionately keeps sustain¬ 
ing me lest I fall, deigning to 
exalt in me his mercy rather 
than the deserved rigours of 
his infinite Justice. Now, if 
even a Religious of much 
spirit, of solid virtue, and tried 
fervour, when he has to venture 
among people of the world, 
Christians though they be and 
God-fearing, is yet in vAy 
great need of being much, 
much helped by the prayers of 
good and God-loving souls, 
judge how extreme is the need 
of me, most miserable sinner, 
who go to place myself (God 
willing it so of me) in countries 
wholly infidel, among people 
wholly unfriendly to God, and 
with the fearful prospect of 
having continually before my 
eyes all the worst iniquities. 

My very dear Father, I cast 
. myself at your feet, and with 
the tears in my eyes I beg of 
you, by all the love you bear 
to the most amiable God, by 
all the zeal you have for his 
divine glory, by the Blood of 
Jesus with which was redeemed 
my poor little soul, I beg and 
beseech you with all my heart 
never, never, never to forget 
me in each of your prayers, 
which henceforth you will 
make, and in each of your 
Holy Sacrifices. Pray, and 
pray with great fervour, with 
great earnestness, for me, and 
especially offer for me often 
to the Eternal Father the most 
precious Blood of Jesus. 

Not only that; but with 
holy zeal try to induce many, 


1 Luke 1. 51. 
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moltiss.mi, specialmente per- 
sone Religiose a pregar di con- 
tinuo per me, rappresentando 
loro le grandi miserie della mia 
anima per muoverle a compas- 
sione, e per far che pregMiio 
per me. N6 solam.te preghi, 
e faccia pregare per me, ma 
ancora faccia questa grand* 
opera di caritit verso tanti 
poverelli cieohi quanti sono 
gl’ Infedeli, e specialmente 
riponga spesso nelle piaghe 
dolcissime di GresA in poverelli 
ciechi di tutto il Thibet, e 
offerisca per essi spesso a S.D. 
M. il Sangue salutiforo del 
nostro comun Redentore. 

Padre mio, questo sar^t una 
buona occupazione, e di molto 
frutto, se le sue orazioni, SS. 
Sacr.i, e buone opere, le quali 
sono acoette a S.D.M., per 
essere d’un’ anima che con 
fervore Tama, a che sempre 
maggiorm.te procura di piacer- 
gli, le applicher4 tutto ad un 
fine si buono, si salute vole, e di 
tanta gloria di Dio. 

V. R. sh molto bene quanto 
fuoco di zelo ardentissimo della 
divina gloria, e della salute dell’ 
anime ardesse ne’ curio di 
S. Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi, 
e di S. Teresa amantissime di 
Dio; mikr perchd non era loro 
permesse I’uscir fuora a salvar’ 
anime con la predicazione, 
stavano nel loro ritiro di conti- 
nuo occupate principalm.te in 
questo santo esercizio di pre¬ 
gare Dio e per la conversione 
deir anime, e per quelli Opera- 
rij Apostolici che s’impiega vano 
nella conversione dell anime; 
in modo tale, che in leggendo le 
loro vite parfe, che Dio princi- 
palmente le avesse poste al 
Hondo, per aiutare e I’ anime. 


very many, chiefly Religious 
persons, to pray for me conti¬ 
nually, representing to them 
the great miseries of my soul 
to move them to compassion, 
and to make them pray for me. 
Not only pray and make others 
pray for me, but do render this 
great work for charity also for 
such wretchedly benighted 
souls as are those of the In¬ 
fidels; especially do often lock 
up in the most sweet wounds of 
Jesus the poor blind ones of the 
whole of Tibet, and do often 
offer for them to His Divine 
Majesty the life-giving Blood 
of our common Redeemer. 

Father mine, it will be a 
great occupation, one of much 
fruit, if you apply to a purpose 
so good, so salutary, and of such 
glory to God, all your prayers. 
Holy Sacrifices, and good 
works, which are acceptable 
to His Divine Majesty, coming 
from a soul that fervently 
loves Grod and always increas¬ 
ingly tries to please him. 

Your Reverence knows very 
well what a fire of most ardent 
zeal for the divine glory and 
the salvation of souls burned 
in the hearts of Saint Mary 
Magdalen of Pazzi and of 
Saint Theresa, those great 
lovers of God; but, as it was 
not given them to sally forth 
to save souls by preaching, 
their continual occupation in 
their solitude was chiefly the 
holy exercise of praying to 
God, both for the conversion 
of souls, and for the Apostolic 
Missionaries employed in the 
conversion of souls: so much 
so that, when we read their 
lives, it seems that God had 
placed them in the w;orld 
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e quelli ohe con la predicazione 
attendevano alia salute dell’ 
anime, per mezzo delle loro fer- 
ventissime orazioni. E quante, 
e quante anime vedremo noi 
nel .giorno del giudizio far 
beata compagnia a queste 
Sante, e ad esse doppo Dio 
attriluir la loro eterna salute? 
Cosi dunque faccia V.R.; pren- 
dasi a petto il coltivare con 
le sue Orazioni, con frequenti 
Sacrifizj, con le sue ferventi e 
sante opere, e con le sue lacrime 
tutto il Thibet. Alzi V.R. 
costal di lontano le sue mani 
di continue, perch^ chi e des- 
tinato a combatter qui da 
vicino contra I’lnferno, avvalo- 
rato, ed assistito dal divino 
favore prevalga, e tiri via 
dalle zanne dello spietato nemi- 
co queir anime, sopra le quali 
pare, che voglia gi4 il pietoso 
Signore fissare uno sguardo 
benigno affine di salvarle, 
Tanto spero che far^b V.R. con 
gran premura, e fervore, e che 
far4 far’ altresi da altri; e con 
tal sicurezza resterd molto con- 
solato, e animate, e imitando 
I’esempio dl gloriosissimo Apos- 
tolo, deir Indie, S. Francesco 
Xaverio ancor io, ne’bisogni 
principalm.te, offerird a S.D.M. 
le Orazioni di V.R., e dell’ altre 
anime ferventi, e caritive, affin- 
che da esse placate, da esse 
mosso, usi misericordia e con 
I’anima mia miserabilissima, 
e con quella gente, che a lui 
desidero col suo favore con- 
durre, perche sia egli come 
merita, da tutti conosciuto, da 
ftitti amato e acciocchd se non 
possono tutte impedirsi, 
almeno in gran parte si 
diminuiscano le offese, che 
contro la sua infinita amabilis- 


chiefly in order that by their 
most fervent prayers they 
might help the souls and those 
who by preaching labour for 
the salvation of souls. And 
how many, how many souls 
shall we on the day of judg¬ 
ment see making blessed com¬ 
pany to these Saints and attri¬ 
buting to them under God their 
eternal salvation: Let then 
Your Reverence do likewise; 
take to heart to cultiAte 
by your prayers, by frequent 
Sacrifices, by your fervent and 
holy works, and by your tears 
the whole of Tibet. Over 
there, from afar, let Your 
Reverence raise your hands 
continually, that he who is 
destined to fight here at close 
quarters the powers of Hell 
may, stengthened and assisted 
by the divine favour, prevail 
and snatch from the jaws of 
their cruel enemy those souls 
on whom it seems that the 
merciful Lord is now willing 
for their salvation to cast a 
look of pity. This much do I 
hope Your Reverence will do 
with great earnestness and 
fervour, and I hope that you 
will make others do the same. 
With this assurance I shall 
remain much consoled and 
encouraged, and, imitating the 
example of the very glorious 
Apostle of the Indies, Saint 
Francis Xavier, I too, chiefiy 
in times of need, shall offer 
up to His Divine Majesty the 
prayers of Your Reverence and 
of other fervent and charitable 
souls, so that, appeased by 
them, moved by them, he may 
have pity both on my most 
miserable soul, and on that 
people whom with his favour 
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sima bont^ dagl* Uomini 
ingrati si comettono. 


ritornanda alia mia nar- 
razione cominciata, dalla quale 
mi distolse quel vivo senti- 
mento, cho di continue stit al- 
tam.te impresso nel mio cuore; 
dico, come doppo d’es sere 
state quasi tre Mesi nel Coll.o 
nostro di Agra, a causa delle 
pioggie, e nel tempo medesimo 
a causa dlla lingua, che mi 
conveniva studiare, finalmente 
ricevei Patente in data de’ 
16 d’ Agosto per andar’ alia 
Missione del Thibet, e prose- 
guir’ il restante del viaggio, 
conforme al mio desiderio, 
e continuam, te replicate in- 
stanze. II di 17, dl medesimo 
Mese d’Agosto ricevei littera 
del P. Manoel Frey re, che come 
dissi stava in Delly, e mi s’ era 
ofiFerto per venir’ alia Missione 
del Thibet, in cui m’avvisava, 
esser’ egli gi4 disposto a venir 
in qualunque tempo io arri- 
vassi a Delly. Ricevuta tal 
carta di notte tempo, desidera- 


I wish to lead to him, that he 
may, as he deserves, be known 
by all. loved by all, and that, 
if the offences committed 
against his infinite and most 
amiable goodness by ungrate¬ 
ful men cannot be prevented 
all, they may at least be greatly 
diminished. 

But, to return to the narra¬ 
tive which I had begun and 
which the lively feeling always 
deeply impressed on my heart 
diverted me from, I say that, 
having been about three 
months in our College of Agra, 
on account of the rains, and at 
the same time on account of 
the language which I had to 
study, I finally received a 
Patent, dated (?) the 16th of 
August, and allowing me to go 
to the Mission of Tibet, and to 
continue the remainder of the 
journey, conformably with my 
wish and my requests conti¬ 
nually repeated. On the 17th 
day of the same month of 
August, I received from Fr. 
Manoel Freyre, who, as I said, 
was at Delly, and had offered 
himself to come to the Mission 
of Tibet, a letter in which he 
informed me that he was now 
ready to come any time I 
should arrive at Delly.i 


1 The letters-patent came from the Visitor, who seems to have been 
at Delhi on Aug. 15, the feast of the Assumption of Our Lady. It is 
not clear to me whether the letters-patent were dated the 16th of August, 
or whether Desideri received the letters-patent on the 16th of August. 
On Aug. 17 he received a letter from Freyre, saying that ho (Freyre) was 
ready to start any time Desideri was ready. Now from Delhi, where 
Freyre was, to Agra there was a seven days* journey. Freyre would 
hardly have written as he did, unless the Visitor had notified to him 
several days before Aug. 16, that he and Desideri could now proceed to 
Tibet. Nor would Desideri have started for Delhi on Aug. 18, as he in¬ 
tended, unless he had received the letters-patent, which, if dated Aug. 
16, could hardly have reached him on Aug. 17, except by the swiftest 
runners. 
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VO nel giorno seguente partire, 
m4 non potei per non esser* 
ancora finite alciine cose de’ 
sacri arredi per dir Messa,che 
facevo fare, e i Vasetti per 
gFOlij Santi; con che mi con- 
venne aspettare alcuni poohi 
giorni, cioe sino al di 22. d’ 
Agosto, che e dimani, Ottava 
dlla gloriossiss.a Assunzione 
della Santissima Vergine. 


Dimani dunque partiro d’- 
Agra, e forse forse questa sera 
sul tardi per portarmi a Delly, 
ch’e di qu^ sette giornate dis- 
tante, e arrivato la, doppo 
poehi giorni partiro per il 
Thibet, giacch^ adesso le piog- 
gie cominciano ad esser minori, 
non ostante che le strade siano 
molto caltive. Di Delly in 
quindici, 6 20 giorni spero di 
pormi in Labor Citt^ molta 
grande dl Mogor, dove stanno 
alcuni cinque, d 6 Cristiani. 
Quivi si fermeremo alcuni 
giorni per amministrare i SS. i 
Sacramenti e consolarc in 
Domino, questi pochi Cristiani; 
di poi procureremo subito di 
passar’ avanti a Cascimir, se 
pure le Nevi, che in quelle 
grand! Montagne sono altis- 
sime, ce lo permetteranno, di 
modo che possiamo esser in 
Cascimir prima d’Ogni Santi; 
Indi in Cascimir e necessario as¬ 
pettare la congiuntura d'alcuna 
di quelle Cafile, che sopra hd 
detto che cosa siano, e con non 
molto lungo, mil pur trava- 


Having received his letter at 
night, 1 wished to leave the 
next day; but I could not, as 
certain things of the sacred 
furniture for saying Mass, 
which I was getting made, and 
the little vessels for the Holy 
Oils, were not yet finished. 
Accordingly, I had to wait a 
few days longer, that is till the 
22nd August, which is to¬ 
morrow, the Octave of the 
glorious Assumption of tlie 
Most Blessed Virgin. 

So then to-morrow, and per¬ 
haps, perhaps late to-night, I 
shall leave Agra and go to 
Delly, a seven days’ journey 
from here. Arrived there, I 
shall, few days after, leave for 
Tibet, since the rains now 
begin to abate, though the 
roads are very bad. From 
Delly, in fifteen or 20 days I 
hope to arrive at Labor, a very 
great City of the Mogor, where 
Jive some five or six Christians. 
There we shall stop some days 
to administer the Holy Sacra¬ 
ments and console in Domino 
(in the Lord) these few Chris¬ 
tians. After that, we shall try 
to push on at once towards 
Cascimir, provided the snows 
which lie very deep on those 
great Mountains allow us, in 
such a way as to bo in Cascimir^ 
before all Saints’ Day.2 In 
Cascimir it is necessary to wait 
till one of those Cafilas—I 
explained above what they 
are—chances to form. From 
Cascimir, after a not very long, 
but very difl&oult journey, one 


1 They left Delhi on Bopt. 23, arrived at Lahore on Oct. 9, set out 
again on Oct. 19, and arrived at ‘the very groat and delicious city of 
Cascimir* (Srinagar, Kashmir) on Nov. 13. Cf. Tuini, p. 6. 

* Nov. 1. 
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glioso viaggio da Cascimtr s’ 
entra nel Thibet piccolo. Da 
questo Thibet piccolo, 6 
minore, credo che con viaggio 
un p6 lunghetto, e di molti 
scabrosi monti passeremo al 
Thibet grande, 6 maggiore, 
dove pare che si possa sperare 
maggior Messe. Questo e quel 
che I’Uomo propone, non per 
altro che per il motivo della 
gloria Divina, e per ovviare a 
tanta, e si lacrimevole strage di 
tantc anime, redente col pre- 
ziosissimo Sangue dll’ amoro, 
sissimo, e amabilissimo Gesu. 

Adesso tocca a Dio, in cujm 
manu sortes meae sunty al dis- 
porre secondo il suo sapionti- 
ssimo, e rettissimo beneplacito, 
fuora del quale niiina cosa desi- 
dero per santissima che parer 
possa a’ nostri occhi. Certo 
che la speranza, che ho nel 
Divino favore, che sia per 
condurre il tutto a buon’ 
esito, e per dispor tutto a 
salvazione di quelle povere 
genti, 6 grande, ed d molto 
grande; e in vigor di questa 
son risolutissimo di non tra- 
lasciar diligenza veruna che 
possa intraprendersi per con¬ 
durre a fine una tal’ opera, a 
costo di qualsivoghia, fatica, 
di qualsivoglia patimento, e 
anche del mio sangue, e della 
mia Vita, che varrano le 
mie forze tutte, se non vengano 
rinvigorite, e sostentate dalle 
altrui Orazioni appre so I’Altis- 
simo, da cui viene, e h^t da 
venir’ ogni bene, e senza di cui 
in vanum laboraverunt chiunque 
si pone a voler formar’ una 
nuova fabbrica, come adesso io 
intraprendo." 


enters Little Tibet. From 
this Little, or Lesser, Tibet, 
I think that after a pretty long 
journey, across many rugged 
mountains, we shall pass into 
Great, or Greater, Tibet, 
where it seems a better harvest 
can be expected. This is what 
man proposes, with no other 
motive than that of the divine 
glory, and to prevent so great 
and so lamentable a ruin of so 
many souls redeemed by the 
most precious Blood of the 
most loving and most amiable 
Jesus. 

It now belongs to God, in 
cujus manu sortes meae sunt 
(in whose hands are my lots),i 
to dispose of me after his 
most wise and most just 
good-pleasure, outside of 
which I desire nothing, appear 
it ever so holy in our eyes. 
Certain it is that the hope I 
place in the divine favour, that 
he will bring it all to a happy 
issue and will ordain it all for 
the salvation of these poor 
peoples, is great, and is very 
great; and on the strength of 
this confidence I am firmly 
resolved not to omit any 
diligence that can be tried to 
bring about the success of such 
a work, at the cost of any 
fatigue soever, of any suffering 
soever, and even of my blood 
and of my life. But what will 
all my strength avail, if it 
is not invigorated and sustained 
by the prayers of others before 
the Most High, from whom 
comes and must come every 
good thing, and without whom 
in vanum laboraverunt (he la- 
boureth in vain) 2 who wants 


1 Ps. 30. 16. 


* Ps. 126. 1. 
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Per tanto posto humilm.te 
a’ suoi piedi torno a pregarla, e 
supplicarla per il Sanguc ama- 
biliss.o e piaghe dolcissime di 
Gesu, che offerisca a S.D.M. 
molte Orazioni, opere buone, 
e SS. Sacrifizj per il buon’ 
esito di quest* impresa, e per la 
Conversione di quelle (^nti; 
e con il medesimo fervore, 
e instanze la supplico a pro- 
curar* efficacem.te, che in tutta 
codesta Provincia, da tutti i 
Nostri, anche da tutti i Novizj 
si faccia il medesimo con gran 
fervore, e perseveranza. La fo 
in questo particolare in cotesta 
Provincia Procuratore della 
Missione del Thibet; le incarico 
questo peso, e se eserciterli 
bene un tal offizio sappia certo 
che acquisterib presso S.D.M. 
un grandiss.o merito farli- al 
medesimo uno cosa gratissima, 
e sar^ nel giorno dl giudizio 
riconosciuto per Apostolo 
fruttuosissimo dl Thibet. 


Del resto P. Piccolomini mio 
cariss.mo addio, la riu.o con 
tutto TafiPetto, e la supplico a 
pregar di continue per me. 
Mille saluti cordialissimi al 
P. Gio: Batt.a Conti, al P. 
Cotti, al P. Guarini, Al P. 
Turano, al P. Merlini, al P. 


to raise a new fabric like the 
one I now undertake. 

Therefore, humbly and re¬ 
verently kneeling at your feet, 
I again beg and beseech you 
by the Blood and the wounds 
of our most lovable and sweet 
Jesus, to offer to His Divine 
Majesty many prayers, good 
works and Holy Sacrifices for 
the happy issue of this enter¬ 
prise, and for the conversion of 
these peoples, and with ftie 
same fervour and earnestness 
I beseech you to try effica¬ 
ciously that, in the whole of 
your Province, the same be 
done with great fervour and 
perseverance by all Ours, also 
by all the Novices. In this 
particular I establish you in 
your Province the Procurator 
of the Tibet Mission; I lay 
this burden on you; and, if 
you discharge faithfully the 
office, know for certain that 
. you will acquire very great 
merit before His Divine Ma¬ 
jesty, will do what is most 
pleasing to him, and will on 
the day of judgment be ack¬ 
nowledged as most successful 
Missionary of Tibet. 

And now, my very dear 
Father Piccolomini, good-bye. 
I salute you with all love and 
beseech you to pray for me 
continually. A thousand 
heartfelt greetings to Fr. Gio¬ 
vanni Battista Conti,i to Fr. 
Cotti, to Fr. Guarini,2 to Fr. 


1 Fr. John Baptist Conti: b. at Ascoli, July 22, 1648; entered the 
novitiate at Rome, Oct. 11, 1668; taught philosophy at Siena and Rome, 
where he occupied during 34 years the chair of the higher sciences; was 
prefect of studies, and a member of several Congregations; d. at Rome, 
April 20, 1723. Cf. C. Sommervogel, S.J., Bihl. delaC.de J., II. 1388. 

* Fr. Ignatius Guarini: b. at Lecce, July 30, 1676; admitted, Febr. 
19, 1693; professor of humaniora, philosophy, and mathematics; 18 years 
a lecturer in polemical theology at Rome; sent to Germany in 1739; 
d. at Dresden, Apr. 28, 1748. Cf. ibid., III. 1899. 
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Corsoni, al P. Turano, al P. 
Crivelli, al P. Isola; in somma 
a tutti, poich^ tutti afifettuosis- 
simam.te abbraccio, e a tutti 
con tutto il cuore mi racco- 
mandi II Sig.re si degni per sua 
misericordia di riempire V.R., 
e tutti gl* altri del suo santo 
Amore, d’un grande e const- 
ante fervore nel suo santo 
servizio, e nel zelo dlla salute 
deir anime, e d’ogni con- 
solazione, finch^ ci cfia grazia 
di rivederci nel Santo Paradi- 
so. Vale, vale, vale. 


Di. V.R. 

Agra 21. Agosto 1714. 

Div. ma e Ind. mo in X. po 
Servo, 

Ippolito Desiderj, 


Turano,1 to Fr. Merlini,^ to 
Fr. Corsoni,3 to Fr. Turano,^ 
to Fr. Crivelli, to Fr. Isola,^ 
to all in fine: for I embrace all 
most affectionately, and with 
all my heart commend myself 
to all. May the Lord in his 
mercy deign to fill Your Re¬ 
verence and all the others with 
his holy Love, with great and 
constant fervour in his holy 
service and in zeal for the 
salvation of souls, and with 
every consolation, so that he 
give us the grace of meeting 
one another again in his holy 
Paradise. Farewell, farewell, 
farewell. 

Your Reverence’s 
Agra, 21st August 1714. 

Most devoted and most un¬ 
worthy Servant in Christ, 

Ippolito Desideri, 


6. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General of 
the Society of Jesus, Rome (Delhi, 20 Sept., 1714). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 
Ooana Epist, 1669-1742 (Goa, 9).) 


M.to R.do in X.po P.re N.ro., 
P.C. CCCXI. 

Non posso, n6 devo privare 
V.P. d’una consolazione, la 


Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

I may not, and I must not, 
deprive your Paternity of a 


1 Fr. Dominic Mary Turrano: b. at Burgio (Sicily) on Aug. 4, 
1679; received into the Society on Oct. 14, 1694; taught at Palermo the 
humanitieB, mathematics and theology; became substitute of the Assis- 
tency of Italy, vice-provincial of Sicily, and d. at the Professed House of 
Rome, Nov. 13, 1769. Of. ibid,, VIII. 270. 

> Fr. James Philip Merlini; b. at Visso (Umbria), Sept. 7, 1662; 
admitted, July 31, 1679; taught grammar, humaniora, rhetoric; lectured 
9 years on philosophy at the Roman College, 1 year on theology; d. at 
Rome, Febr. 1, 1716. Of. ibid,, V. 979. 

« Fr. Mario Corsoni: b. at Pistoia, May 2, 1678; admitted into the 
Society of Jesus, Febr. 20, 1694; taiight grammar; the humaniora 4 years; 
philosophy 4 y.; was a preacher and a missionary; d. at Rome, May 22, 
1747. Cf. ibid,, II and III. 

^ Note thAt Fr. Turano is mentioned twice. 

* Probably Mark Anthony Isola; b. at Genoa, Nov. 26, 1683; en¬ 
tered the novitiate, Febr. 17,1700; d. at Genoa, Sept. 21,1747. Cf. ibid,, IV. 
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quale s6, che sar^i non mediocre 
ma straordinaria al cuore di 
V.P. zelantiss.o e della gloria 
Divina, e del bene dlla Com- 
pagnia. Tr^ pochi giorni, cioe 
presso a 26. di questo mese 
il P. Manoel Freyre, ed io 
partiremo di delly per il Thibet, 
dove siamo inviati per prociirar 
di riaprire l^t alcuna Missione; 
se tanta grazia compiacera 
di concederci per sua miseri- 
cordia TAltissimo. Ad esso, 
come a Dator d’ogni bene si 
devono infinite grazie, per 
essersi finalmente spuntata 
questa risoluzione, che incon- 
tr6 sempre tanti impediment!. 
Doppo Dio la lode, e molte 
grazie si devono al P. Giuseppe 
da Sylva, che presentem.te e 
Visitatore di questa Missione 
del Mogor, come potr4 V. P. 
intendere di cio che soggiungo. 


Nel Mese di Novembre dell’ ’ 
anno scorso fui dal P. Provin¬ 
ciate avvisato per la Missione dl 
Thibet. Due giorni doppo un 
tal* awiso partij di Goa col 
P. Melchior dos Keys, che 
andava per nuovo Rett.e dl 
Coll.o di Agra. A’ 4. di Genn.- 
ro 1714. arrivammo in Surat, 
dove si ritrovava gi^t il soprade- 
tto P. Visitatore, il quale si 
mostrd subito inclinatissimo 
a favourirmi in ordine al 
farm! conseguire il desideratis- 
simo intento della Missione 
assegnatami. A cagione delle 
turbolenze di questo Mogor 
/ummo necessitati a tratten- 


consolation, which I know will 
be, not small, but extraordi¬ 
nary, for Your Paternity’s 
heart, so very zealous both 
of the divine glory and the 
good of the Company. In a 
few days, that is about the 
26th of this month,^ Ffither 
Manoel Freyre and I shall start 
from Delly for Tibet, whither 
we are sent to try reopening 
there some Mission, if the 
Most High is pleased in JHis 
Mercy to grant us so much 
grace. To Him aa to the Giver 
of all good, are due infinite 
thanks, because this resolution, 
which always met with so many 
obstacles, has at last been 
reached. After God, the 
praise and much thanks are 
due to Father Giuseppe da 
Sylva, who at present is 
Visitor of this Mission of the 
Mogor, as Your Paternity will 
be able to understand by what 
I add. 

In the month of November of 
last year I was destined by 
Fr. Provincial for the Mission 
of Tibet. Two days after that 
choice, I left Goa with Fr. 
Melchior dos Keys, who went 
as new Rector of the College 
of Agra. On the 4th January 
1714, we arrived at Surat, 
where already was the above- 
said Fr. Visitor, who presently 
showed himself very much in¬ 
clined to favour me, in order 
to make me obtain the much 
desired end of the Mission 
assigned me. Owing to the 
disturbances in this Mogor 
we were obliged to stay back 


1 They left Delhi on Sept. 23, 1714. (Ptdni 6.) Weasels (p. 211) has 
Sept. 24. 
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erci in Surat fino a’ 26. di 
Marzo, nel qual giorno tutti 
e tre partimmo per il nostro via- 
ggio. Agl’ undid di Maggio 
arrivammo felicem.te a Delly, 
dove arriv6 subito lettera dl 
P. Provindale, in cui ordinava, 
che io restassi nel CoU.o di 
Agra. Cid non ostante, 
trovandosi nuove di buona 
speranza intorno al Thibet 
determin6 il detto P. Visitatore 
di mandarmi per la detta Mis- 
sione, e di procurarmi com- 
pagno; e per tale s’oflFeri il P. 
Manoel Freyre, che gi4 da 
alcuiii anni stava qui in Delly 
alia cura di quosta Cristianit^i. 

Per che entrava gi^i il 
tempo delle pioggie, che total- 
mente impossibilitavano il 
poter subito partire fui manda- 
to al Coll, o d’ Agra, per 
proseguire lo studio della 
lingua, che in Surat avevo 
cominciato. Dkadandosi le 
(P. 2) pioggie nel fine d’agosto 
party d’ Agra, e tornai a Delly. 
Quivi con maggior impegno, 
e zelo procurd il P. Visitatore di 
rendcrmi in tutto spedito per 
Tesecuzione de’ miei desiderj; 
e a tal fine prese in presto dall 
Sio. ra D.a Giuliana Diaz da 
Costa Benefattrice d.a Comp.a 
bastante denaro per un copioso 
viatico, quale giudicd esser 
necessario per una taP impresa. 
Oltre di cid pose dal canto suo 
tutti i mezzi, che umanam.te 
potevano da uno zenlante Supe- 


at Surat till the 26th of March, 
on which day we set out, all 
three, on our journey. On the 
11th of May, we arrived happi¬ 
ly at Delly,i where presently 
arrived a letter from the Fr. 
Provincial, wherein he ordered 
me to remain in the College 
of Agra. Notwithstanding 
this, as we got about Tibet 
news holding out good hope, 
the said Fr. Visitor decided 
to send me to the said Mission, 
and to find me a companion; ^ 
and Fr. Manoel Freyre, who 
for some years already was at 
Delly in charge of this Christ¬ 
ianity, oifered himself as such. 
But, as the season of the rains 
had already set in, which made 
it quite impossible for us to be 
able to start at once, I was 
sent to the College of Agra, in 
order to continue the study of 
the language, which I had 
begun at Surat. When (P. 2) 
the rains grew less, at the end 
of August,® I left Agra and 
returned to Delly. Here, with 
greater energy and zeal, the 
Fr. Visitor tried to get me 
quite ready for the execution 
of my desires, and to that end 
he borrowed from the Signora 
Dona Giuliana Diaz da Costa, 
Benefactress of the Company, 
sufficient money for an ample 
viaticum, which I judged neces¬ 
sary for such an enterprise. 
Moreover, he used on his side 
all the means which humanly 


^ From this passage we can conclude that the three Jesuits travelled 
together throughout from Surat to Delhi. 

> This passage again shows that the choice of Fr. Freyre was not 
made at Surat. 

s Desideri may not have been able to leave Agra on Aug. 22, or the 
evening of Aug. 21, as his letter of Agra, Aug. 21, 1714, shows he intended 
doing. 
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riore porsiper il presente intents 
usando anche finezze di giove- 
voliss.e prevenzioni, le quali 
meriterebbero d’essere qui rap- 
presentate, mk per non essere 
a V. P. molesto, le tralascio. 
Solam.te prego V. P. che per 
la sua singolar benignity, giac- 
che non posso iodar le dovute 
grazie, a chi mi h4 tanto, 
e con tanto impengo favorito, 
si compiaccia di mostrar’ al 
medesimo P. Visitatore quel 
gradimento, che veram.te meri- 
ta, e a dargli le dovute grazie 
per lo zelo mostrato in questa 
Santa impresa, e che mostra 
per aprire almeno un’ altra 
Missione, se S.D.M. si degner^t 
di condurre a fine i di lui 
santi e fervorosi desiderj. 


Si degni altresi V. P. di 
benedire e il P. Manoel Freyre, 
che meco viene pernio Super- 
iore, e me, e tutti i nostri passi, 
e di raccomandaro di oontinuo 
a S.D.M., e far raccomandare 
da’ Nostri, specialm.te Novizj, 
il buon successo di questa 
nostra impresa. Si compiac¬ 
cia S.D.M. di concedere a V. P. 
ogni vera felicitit, e con- 
solazione, come desidero; e 
posto a’ piedi di V.P. mi 
reiccomando a’ suoi SS. Sacr.i, 
e oraz.ni, e la supplico d.a sua 
S.a Benediz.ne. 


could be used by a zealous 
Superior for the present object, 
resorting even to refinements 
of most useful attentions, which 
would deserve to be related 
here; i but, not to be trouble¬ 
some to Your Paternity, I 
omit them. Only, I pray Your 
Paternity that, as I cannot 
give due thanks to one who 
has favoured me so much, and 
with so much industry, vou 
would in your singular kmd- 
ness be pleased to show to the 
same Fr. Visitor that approba¬ 
tion which he truly deserves, 
and to give him due thanks for 
the zeal he has shown in this 
holy enterprise, and which 
he shows, in order that at 
least one other Mission be 
opened, provided it please His 
Divine Majesty to bring to 
issue your holy and fervent 
desires. 

Moreover, let Your Paternity 
deign to bless both Fr. Manoel 
Freyre, who comes with me as 
my Superior,^ and me, and 
all our steps, and to commend 
unceasingly to His Divine 
Majesty, and to get com¬ 
mended by Ours, specially the 
Novices, the good success of 
this our enterprise. May it 
please His Divine Majesty to 
grant to Your Paternity all 
true happiness and consolation, 
as I desire; and, placed at 
Your Paternity’s feet, I com¬ 
mend myself to Your Holy 


1 We conclude that the Visitor was at Delhi when Desideri arrived 
there, and that the letters-patent of the Visitor were sent from Delhi to 
Desideri at Agra. Cf. previous letter, note 1, page 616. 

2 One of the reasons why Freyre was appointed Desideri *s Superior 
on the Tibet journey may have been that he was 6 years Desideri’s senior. 
Desideri was, however, a great deal pluckier, as the sequel shows. 
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Div. P.M.R.da. 

Delly 20. 7bre 1714. 

Ind.mo in X.po Servo, e 
Minimo suddito 

Ippolito Deaiderj, 

(P. 3.) Posto Tessersi il P. 
Manoel Frejnre spontaneam.te 
ofiferto per venir’ alia Missione 
dl Thibet, e di aver con tal’ 
ofiferta di se stesso promosso 
un’ affare di tanto bene, mi 
fd ardito di supplicar V.P., 
che in caso che da Goa scrivano 
i Sup.iori a V.P. per ottenere 
la grazia di far fare la Profes- 
sione a detto P. Manoel Freyre, 
si degni V.P. di concedere 
un benigno rescritto a tal 
supplica. Mi perdoni V.P. il 
molto ardire, che in qucsta mia 
lettera mi prendo; e spero, 
che cosi far^i, ben conoscendo, 
derivar tutto da un’ animo 
impegnatiss.o a promovere 
questa S.ta impresa, e percio 
oorrispondente, per quanto 
posso, a chiunquo favorisce, e 
aiuta und tal’ opera. E di 
nuovo posto a’ suoi piedi, la 
supplico d.a sua S.a Benedi- 
zione. 


(P. 4.) (Address:) Al M.to 
R.do in X.po P.re N.ro II P.re 

Michel* Angelo Tamburini 
Prep.to Gn.le 
d.a Comp.a di 6esi!l. 

Roma. 

la via. 


sacrifices and prayers, and I 
crave your Holy Blessing. 

Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity’s, 

Delly, the 20th of September, 
1714. 

Most unworthy Servant in 
Christ, and Least Subject, 

Ippolito Desideri. 

(P. 3) Since Fr. Manoel 
Freyre lias ofiered himself of 
his own accord to come to the 
Mission of Tibet, and by 
such an offering of himself has 
promoted a matter of such 
usefulness, I make bold to ask 
Your Paternity that, in case 
the Superiors write from Goa 
to Your Paternity to obtain 
the favour of making the said 
Fr. Manoel Freyre make the 
Profession, Your Paternity 
deign to grant a kind rescript 
to that request. May Your 
Paternity pardon me the great 
boldness which in this letter 
I venture to show; and I hope 
you will do so, well knowing 
that all proceeds from a heart 
entirely pledged to promoting 
this Holy enterprise, and there¬ 
fore eager to make a return, 
as far as I can, to whoever 
favours and asists that under¬ 
taking. And again, placed at 
your feet, I crave your Holy 
Blessing. 

(P. 4.) (Address:) To Our 
Very Reverend Father in 
Christ, Father 

Michel’ Angelo Tamburini, 

Provost General 

of the Company of Jesus. 

Rome. 

via. 


(Below the address, traces of an octagonal seal with the 
monogram of the Society, I.H.S., in which the H is surmounted 
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by a cross; below this monogram, the seal shows three nails,, 
with the heads of the nails upwards.) 


(Endorsements made in Rome:) 
Goana. 

Delly 20 Septembris 1714. 

P. Hippolytus Desiderii. 

Scribit iam iam in procinctu 
ad Missionem Thibethensem 
cum socio P. Eflianuele Freyre, 
cujus expeditionis laus debetur 
praecipue P. Josepho a Sylva 
actuali Visitatori Mogorensi, 
quod explicat narratione quae 
acciderunt ante discessum. 


Petit ut R.V.a laudet zelum 
extraordinarium P. Visitatoris, 
et ipsum ac simul P. Emma- 
nuelem Freyre benedicat, eos- 
que faciat Deo cofliendare prae¬ 
cipue a nostris Novitiis. 

Et quia P. Eiiianuel Freyre 
voluntarie se obtulit ad illam 
missionem petit, ut si e Goa 
illi petant apud P. V. profes- 
sionem, dignetur P. V. a ipsam 
professionem illi concedere. 


Bs. 22 Septembris 1726. 


(Endorsements made in Rome:\ 

Goa things. 

Delly, 20th September, 1714. 

Fr. Hippolytus Desideri. 

He writes that he is now 
ready to start for the 
Tibetese Mission with Fr. 
Emmanuel Freyre as his com¬ 
panion, the praise for this 
expedition being due chiefly to 
Fr. Joseph da Sylva, actual 
Mogorese Visitor, which he 
explains by relating what hap¬ 
pened before the departure. 

He asks Your Paternity to 
praise the extraordinary zeal 
of the Fr. Visitor,^ and to 
bless both him and Fr. Emma¬ 
nuel Freyre, and to have them 
commended to God, chiefly by 
the Novices. 

And, as Fr. Emmanuel 
Freyre offered himself volun¬ 
tarily for that Mission, he 
asks that, if from Goa they 
request for him the Profession 
from Your Paternity, Your 
Paternity deign to grant him 
the profession. 

Answered: 22nd September, 
1726.2 


1 The General’s secretary seems to have been quite elated by the 
zeal shown by Fr. Joseph da Sylva. Desideri had not used the word 
‘ extraordinary ’. 

* It will appear extraordinary that this letter of Dec. 20, 1714, was 
answered only 12 years later. There is no knowing through what vicissi¬ 
tudes it may have passed before reaching Rome. Circumstances had 
^changed so entirely that the goodwill shown in answering it at all proves 
'^thcd; the delay was no fault of the General’s Curia. The answer was 
likely cm order calling Desideri to Rome; but he had left Pondicherry for 
Rome on Jan. 21, 1727, i.e., before the General’s answer could reach India. 
Earlier orders to the scune effect had, no doubt, reached him before he left 
India. 
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7. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri S.J.,^ to the General 
of the Society of Jesus (Leh, Lasakh, Aug. 3, 1715). 

Being destined to the Mission of Tibet, I left Goa on the 
twenty-first of November 1713,® and on the 4th of January 
1714* arrived at Surat where Father Joseph de Silva, the 
Visitor of the College and Mission of Agra, already was. As he 
did not like that 1 should go alone to such distant places,^ 
he proposed to me after some time as my Companion Father 
Manoel Freyre, who, he said, was to be the Superior.® During 
the time that I was obliged to remain at Surat, I began studying 
the Persian language. On the 26th of March * I started with 
the Father Visitor,^ and on the 11th of May * arrived at Delhi, 
where Father Freyre’s coming to Tibet was ratified.® 

As, owing to the rains, I had to wait three or four months, 
I was sent to Agra where I continued studying the language. 
At the end of August I returned to Delhi, where I found 


1 Cf. Puini, pp. 361-370. The letter is in the Sommario of the Case 
between the Jesuits and Capuchins for priority in the Mission of Tibet. 

* Puini (p. 6) has Nov. 17,1713, for the departure from Goa. Wessels 
(p. 210) has Nov. 13, 1713, which is evidently a mistake, since Desideri 
wrote a letter at Ooa on Nov. 12, and another on Nov. 16, 1713. Cf. 
Iietters 1 and 2. In the letter from Lhasa, April 10, 1716, to Fr. Ilde- 
brando Grassi, we have Nov. 20. 

8 On this date see our note 1 to Letter 4. Also Jan. 4, in the letter 
from Lhcksa, April 10, 1716, to Fr. Ildebrando Grassi. 

* As Tibet. 

s This is one of the passages whence Puini and Wessels concluded 
that the choice of Fr. Freyre was made at Surat. 

® Note again the date of departure, March 26, against March 26 
(Puini, 6); also March 26 in the letter from Lhasa, April 10, 1716, to Fr. 
Ildebrando Grassi. 

7 And Fr. Melchior dos Keys. 

® No discrepancy found for May 11. 

» Doye fu ratiflccUa la venuta del P. Freyre al Thibet, 

It may be on the strength of this passage that Puini (p. 6) states that 
at Surat Fr. Joseph da Sylva, the Visitor of the Mogor Mission, wanted 
to appoint Freyre as compeuiion and Superior of Fr. Desideri. Puini 
(p. 6) can be misunderstood to say also that Freyre became Desideri*s 
companion from Surat, whereas Freyre was at the time at Delhi, as we 
have seen. Fr. Wessels (p. 210) also says that at Surat Desideri learned 
that Freyre was to be his Superior and travelling companion. Freyre 
seems to have offered himself voluntarily at Delhi, after his interview with 
Desideri the first night they were together. In this letter it is said that 
‘after some time ’, the Visitor proposed to Desideri Fr. Freyre as a com¬ 
panion. The conversation can be understood to have taken place at 
Surat; but Desideri may be anticipating events. When next he says 
that on arrival at Delhi the going of Freyre was ratified the meaning 
may be only that it was approved there by the Visitor who had come along 
from Surat. It is, of course, possible that, when Desideri learned that 
the Provincial of Goa would send him a companion only after a year, he 
and the Visitor cast about for a companion in Mogor, and that Desideri 
was asked by the Visitor to feel his way with Freyre. 

The same expression ‘ end of August *, as in Letter 6. 
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Father Freyre, and our departure was delayed till the 23rd of 
September, the day we began our journey.^ 

On the 10th of October,2 we arrived at Labor, and, as 
there was no Father or Priest, we heard the confession of the 
Christians and gave them Holy Communion. On that occasion, 
I baptized a baby which a layman had already baptized, but 
without the necessary formula; also an old woman, and two 
adult ladies who were well prepared and instructed. 

On the 19th of October,® we set out from Labor and in a 
few days arrived at the Caucasus Mountains.^ These moun¬ 
tains are very rough and steep, owing to their height; they form 
like a ladder of mountains, one rising above another, till one 
reaches a horribly high and steep mountain, called the^Pir 
Pangial, whom the superstitious travellers pay great reverence 
and offerings to, as they pass, in the beliei that (P. 362) it is 
the abode of a very old man, the custodian of those mountains; 
opinion, which I believe is founded on the fable of Prometheus.® 
Some of those mountains are perpetually covered with snow 
and ice. It took me twelve days to cross those mountains on 
foot. The difficulty I met was that I had often to get on foot 
across torrents of very cold water, molten snow in fact, between 
pieces of ice and over most troublesome stones; sometimes, the 
stones were so troublesome, the torrent was so violent, and I 
got so benumbed by the piercing cold water that, to pass those 
torrents, I was finally obliged to hang on to the tail of some 
pack-bullock which happened to cross. After that, benumbed 
and wet as I was, I would continue on my way braving the wind 
and the sharp cold, against vfhich my clothing protected me 
very ill. Rough though these mountains are, they are very 
fertile in many places, and pleasant on account of the great 
variety of trees; they are inhabited and governed by petty kings 
subject to the Emperor of the Mogor. 

On the 12th of November,® I anived at Cascimir,^ 
where shortly after, in consequence of what I had suffered before, 
I had a sharp attack of dysentery, accompanied by complete 


1 23rd Sept. (Puini, 6); 24th Sept. (Weasels, 211); 23rd Sept, in the 
letter from Lhasa, April, 10, 1716, to Fr. Illdebrando Grassi. 

2 9th Oct. (Puini, 6); 10th Oct. in the letter of Lhasa, April 10, 
1716, to Fr. Ildebrando Grassi. 

® 19th Oct. (Puini, 6); 19th Oct. in the letter of Lhasa, April 10, 
1716. 

4 They passed through the town of Little Gujarat, and left it on 
Oct. 28. (Puini, 6.) 

Pir Panjal. The pass is at an altitude of 11,400 feet. Pir means 
a holy man. Of. the similar passage in the next letter. ‘The name 
Caucasus, and the fable of Prometheus, as we learn from Strabo (L, XI. 
Qeorgr.), were transferred to the Indie mountains by the Macedonians 
already in the time of Alexander the Great.’ (Cf. Georgi, Alphahetwm. 
Tihetanum, Roma, 1762, p. 462.) 

« Nov. 13 (Puini, 6; Wessels, 211). 

7 Srinagar. 
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loss of appetite and weakness, so much so that I was in danger 
of death. At Christmas I rallied suflSciently; but, not long 
after, in February, I was so ill that every one, and Father 
Superior too, thought I had not long to live. However, during 
the six months i that we wore forced to stay in Cascimir, 
the mountain-roads being blocked with very deep snow and ice, 
I made myself acquainted with the Persian language. 

On the 17th of May ,2 we started for Tibet. In spite of 
all the care which Father Superior and I had taken for more 
than a year, we had never heard except about two Tibets.^ 
The first, which stretches from North to West and is only a few 
days from Cascimir, is called Little Tibet. The people are 
Maomettans, like its petty kings, who are subject to the Emperor 
of the Mogor; hence, although the country is productive, 
it does not produce the fruit we looked for. The other Tibet, 
which is called Great Tibet, stretches from North to East. 
Either Tibet is continually in relation with Cascimir, owing to 
the great trade in wool, which comes from Great Tibet. The 
journey from Cascimir to Ladac, otherwise called Ladas, which 
is the fortress and capital where resides the absolute King of 


1 From Nov. 12, 1714, to May 17, 1715. 

2 May 17 in Puini (pp. 6, 11; Weasels, 211) and in the next letter. 

3 The more I reflect on this passage and the explanations which 

follow in this letter and the next, the leas 1 iinderstatid how much Doaideri 
emd Freyre knew of Tibet and its divisions, when they left Delhi, and why 
they chose the Kashmir route. Surely, both knew that the Capuchins 
had gone to Tibet by way of Bengal and Patna. It was their fault, if 
they knew not. Fr. Martinetti knew it, and the other Fathers in Mogor 
must have known it too. The (piestiou for the .Tesuits was where do 
Andrada had been. They did not, wo find, discover he had been at 
Tsaparang. Did they know he had gone to Tibet vid Srinagar, and 
mistake the Srinagar of Kashmir for the Srinagar of Garliwal ? Wo have 
nothing about that in Desideri’s long relation (edn. Puini) or in his letters. 
Leaving Delhi, Dosideri knew of Little or Lesser Tibet (Baltistan), also of a 
Great or Greater Tibet. He expected a better harvest in Great or Greater 
Tibet, no doubt because he had heard that little Tibet (Baltistan) had 
become mostly Muhammadan. (Cf. Letter No. 5.) The Greater or Great 
Tibet he knew of he placed no doubt near Little Tibet, or in Ladakh; else, 
he would not have gone to Leh (Ladakh) by Kashmir and Little Tibet. 
What then did he discover at Leh ? That the Great Tibet of Ladakh was 
also called ‘Buton’ (Bhutan), and that there was a still greater Tibet, the 
one whither the Capuchins had gone. But he knew or should have known 
that before, it appears to me. He should ha\'o knowit before that Tibet 
stretched beyond the whole northern frontier of Nepal, and that the Capu¬ 
chins had reached it almost in a direct line from Patna. To put Desideri’s 
discovery otherwise. On leaving Delhi he had heard of only two Tibets 
(Baltistan and Ladakh). He may have heard Ladakh spoken of as 
* Thibet Kalan or Bara Thibet * (Puini, 27), V.e. Great Tibet. In Ladakh 
he found there was a third; the one where were or had been the Capuchins. 
Freyre at once concluded that this third Tibet was that of de Andrada, 
and Desideri himself wew inclined to think that de Andrada had been in 
U-Tsang, the capital of which he learned, if he did not know before, was 
Lhasa. Yet, because the Capuchins were there, or had been there, he was 
inclined to stay in Ladakh. - , 
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Great Tibet, takes a month, if one goes leisurely up the moun¬ 
tains and down again. The first 6 or 7 days the journey is 
tolerable; after that the road becomes abominable and remains 
so several days; not only is the ground itself very rough, but 
the road is rendered a great deal rougher by the unceasing cold, 
the icy winds, and the snow through which one must travel 
by day, whereas, at night, one must sleep in the open, exposed 
to all these inclemencies; (P. 363) for, in those Kingdoms, 
barring something or other one stretches on the ground, the 
ground is one’s bed. This Tibet commences at a high and 
very snowy Mountain called Kantel,i the ascent of which 
constitutes the extreme limit of the dominions of Cascimir, the 
descent forming the beginning of the territory of great Tibet. 
We crossed this very snowy Mountain, and so entered this 
Tibet on the 30th of May, the day of the Ascension.^ 

That day, as also the previous day and the day following, 
there fell much snow where we passed. This road among snow 
and ice continues up to Dias, the first fortress and inhabited 
place of that Kingdom.^ From Dias onward, the road is also 


1 KanteL Tlie name of the mountain is not given in Puini (p. 11), 
but at his p. 26. Weasels (p. 211) and Puini (pp. 11, n. 1, 19) identify 
it with the Zoji-la; height 11,120 ft. Where did Moorcroft (quoted by 
Weasels, p. 211) discover that Desideri calls it Baltal Kotal ? We do not 
find that Desideri gives it that name. 

2 30th May (Puini, 6. 11. 25. 26; Weasels, 211; also in the next 
letter). 

8 Identified with Dras by Puini (p. 20) and Wessels (p. 212). 

‘When in 1822 Moorcroft visited Pashkyum, a town south-west 
of Kargil, on a tributary of the Sum River, the Rajah showed him a book, 
which he had inherited from his grandfather. It was an edition of the 
Old and New Testament from the Papal Press dated in the year 1698. It 
wfiw bound in morocco, with the initials IHS surmounted by a cross stamped 
on eaeh side of the cover. How it had come there no person could inform 
me, but it might possibly have been given to the former rajah by Desideri 
who visited Ladakh, although it is very doubtful if he reached Le.* 
(Moorcroft, II. 22.) The device on the cover of the book evidently points 
to its Jesuit origin, but from the date 1598 it can hardly be supposed to 
have been carried out to Tibet by Desideri in 1716; it would rather have 
been left there by Father Azevedo during his visit to Leh in 1631. (Wes¬ 
sels, p. 214 n. 3.) 

Many other explanations are possible. The Jesuits used to accompany 
Akbar and Jahangir periodically to Kashmir, Le., to Srinagar. One of 
the Raja*s ancestors may have come to Srinagar to pay his respects to the 
Emperor and. have made the ckcquaintance of the Jesuit Fathers. Did 
not rajas of Baltistan give their daughters in marriage ta the Moghul 
Emperors, notably to Akbar ? In that case they may have come on a visit 
to the Emperor’s court at Lahore, or Agra, and have met the Jesuits. 
This is not the only case of Jesuit MSS. travelling Jiigh up the Himalayas. 

A copy of the Speculum veritatie or Aina-i-Haqq Numd, dated 1678, 
was found in an obscure comer of the Kunawar Mountains and sent to 
Osoma de Koros. Cf. Th. Duka, Life and Works of A. Caoma de KdrCa^ 
London, Trftbner, 1886, p. 96. This is a work in Persian by Fr. Jerome 
Xavier. Cf. JAiSJB., 1914, p. 68 n. 2. 

We note in passing that Moorcroft may not have known of Fr. Desi¬ 
deri’s letter of Lhasa, April 10, 1716, the only text by Desideri which wm 
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rough, although the snow lies on the very top of the mountains, 
not where one passes. The journey from Dias to Leh is likewise 
all the time over mountains, truly the abode of horror, aridity 
and desolation. These mountains succeed one another, or are 
placed one above the other; or, what is oftenest the case, they 
are so near to one another that they are separated only by icy 
cold water issuing from the snow which melts till it snows again 
the next winter; and, as the water runs over stones, fragments 
of mountains, it forms awful torrents. It is impossible to travel 
by the top of the Mountains, owing to the perpetual snows; 
hence, there remains only the road half-way down, that is along 
the slopes of the said mountains. But, ah me! the road is so 
narrow than one cannot frequently rest on it straight one foot 
at a time; one must proceed step by step, one foot behind the 
other, with difficulty and trouble, suspended in such a way 
that, if the foot slips ever so little, one must fall down the preci¬ 
pice among the rocks and be killed in the furious torrents flowing 
at the bottom ; if by good luck one were to escape death, one 
would at any rate be half broken to pieces or miserably maimed, as 
we saw happening to some poor people. Therefore, all the time, 
one must advance with fluttering heart and trembling feet, and, 
on one’s lips and in one’s inmost heart, fervent commendations 
to God. The more so, as those mountains, in addition to such 
paths, are such by nature that, being composed of arid rocks, 
there is not a tree, not the smallest shrub, not the smallest 
blade of grass to which, in one’s time of danger, one might cling 
ever so little with trembling hands, if not with safety, at least 
with some hope. About myself I confess plainly that I often 
gave myself up for lost; and, if I always escaped happily, I 
attribute it to the special protection of St. Venantius.^ At 
other times, one must cross furious torrents; generally the 
bridge is nothing but a narrow piece of stake, (P. 364) offering 
not an inch of security to one’s dubious feet. At one place there 
is a kind of bridge which is truly curious. It is not made of 
stone, or of wood or of stakes, but of ropes made with thin 
branches of trees. When passing over such ropes, one must 
go quite barefooted and commend one’s soul to God. This 
sort of bridge is called Zamp^i, and, whenever I think of it and 
how we passed, I tremble and turn pale.* But, to say 
nothing of the quality of the road, there are other discomforts: 
the great cold, the stormy winds, the deep snow, sleeping on the 


long current; Ladakh is mentioned there, and so is Leh, as the capital of 
Ladakh. 

^ There is a St. Venantius, martyr, bom at Camerino and honoured 
there, but the place is very far from Pistoia, Desideri*s birthplace, and I 
do not find that St. Venantius is one of the special patrons of travellers. 

* Cp. Puini, p. 28, where the same bridge appears to be described. 
Puini says (p.* 28, n. 1) there is still a rope-bridge over the Dras, between 
Tashgam and Ch^egund, about 20 miles from the fortress of Dras. 
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ground under the bleak cold roof of the sky, and finding nothing 
else to eat than wheat-meal (farina di Orano) and roasted barley, 
which the Natives eat without any preparation; and even that 
it is not always to be had: because one does not every day come 
across a village or settlement, nor can one buy it at all those 
places; besides, it is extremely difficult to find a handful of 
firewood for cooking the said meal after reducing it to paste 
with water; nor must I forget mentioning the no small trouble 
to which one’s eyes are exposed for several days: for, as one 
has to travel on the snow, the rays of the Sun fall first on the 
snow and are then reflected into the eyes, which is a cruel torture. 
I found no small discomfort in that, and for some days I was 
obliged to walk with my eyes almost completely bandaged with 
my handkerchief. Add to this the great annoyances one is 
subjected to, not from robbers, for people here do not resort 
to that art, but from custom-house officials, to whom, besides 
the money they exact, one must give a certain amount of to¬ 
bacco, candy-sugar and coloured cloth, and all for mere thanks. 
Tobacco, cloth, as also bangles and suchlike things are so to say 
necessary in all those places, because, as those Kingdoms have 
no currency of their own, the only currency being a silver coin 
from the Empire of the Mogor, which is equivalent to five 
Roman giuliy bartering is much in use, especially in buying 
small articles. Such is the journey from Cascimir to Leh, 
otherwise called Ladas, namely up to the capital of this great 
Tibet. In those mountainous Kingdoms there is not a single 
city, not a single large agglomeration. On that journey, which, 
if one travels quite leisurely, takes a month, we spent 40 days, 
arriving at Leh or Ladas on the 25th of June.i 

I shall now say something about this great Tibet, which is 
also called Buton.2 As I have already said, it begins at a 
high and very snowy Mountain named Kantel and stretches from 
North to East. (P. 365) It has a King, called in the Tibetan 
language Ghialpo.3 The name of the present King is Nima 
Nimghial.^ This King is independent, and in Tibet itself 
there is a petty King who is subject to him, his Tributary.^ 
In the first settlements we came to, the population is Mao- 
mettan; elsewhere, they are gentiles; yet, they are not as super- 


1 26th June (Puini, 6. 11. 25. 29; Wessele, 214); 26th Juno in the next 
letter. 

2 Bhutan. 

* Puini (p. 78 n.) romanizes the word in the form rgyal-po, 

^ ‘The same therefore as Nyi-ma-nam-gyal, the great-grandson 
of Seng-genam-gyal, as appears from Dr. Marx' Ladakh documents.* 
(Wessels, p. 215. referring to JASB,, Vol. LX, Pt. I (1891), p. 99.) 

® Desideri refers here to a Muhammadan kinglet, subject to the King 
of Leh, who gave him a passport and entertained him at dinner; he also 
sent servants with the Fathers up to the rope-bridge. (Puini, 27-28.) 
Wessels <p. 214) calls him independent, by mistake* Wessels supposes 
him to have lived at Kargil, in the Muhammadan part of Ladakh. 
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stitious as the Gentiles are in other parts, and it would seem that 
they have had in olden times some knowledge of our Holy 
Faith.1 God, whom thfey call Konciok,^ in their language,, 
is according to thenif one and Trine. They have their Rosary, 
and, when reciting it, they say Om ha hum,^ When asked 
what Om ha hum means, they say it is God; then, coming down 
to the particular, that Om means mind, or arm, that is Power; 
ha means Word; Hum means the heart, and the three words 
together mean God. Moreover, they say promiscuously 
Konciok cik, or one God, and Konciok Sum, or Trine God.^ 
(336) They also adore a being whom they call Urghien, who, 
according to their calculations, was born about 1700 years ago.^ 
Some, when asked whether he is God or Man, answer that 
he is both God and Man. They say he had neither father, nor 
mother, but was born from a flower; however, in their pictures 
and statues they represent a Lady with a flower in her hand 
and say she is Urghien’s mother. They adore other beings, 
who, they say, are not God, but Saints of God. In their Churches, 
they have an Altar with a cloth and antependium [con tovaglia 
c palliotto). In the middle of the Altar they have something 
like a Tabernacle, and they say that it is like a particular place 
for God and Urghien, which Urghien they say, however, is in 
Heaven, near to God. They have also their Religious, called 
Lamma; these wear a special dress, different from that of the 
Laity, and they do not, like the Laity, keep the tuft of Hair 
on their Head, nor ear-rings in their ears, but wear the tonsure. 
They do not marry, but most observe perpetual celibacy. It is 
their office to study the Books of their Law, which are written 
in a language and characters different from the common current 
ones; they must assist (at prayers) and recite (them) as in choir,® 
perform their ceremonies, rites and offerings in their Churches, 
in which they have Lamps burning; and they offer to God 
and to Urghien wheat or barley, flour or paste, and, in other 
small neatly polished vessels, water. When these things have 
been thus offered on the Altar, they next eat them like holy things, 
(P. 366) and as if they were Relics. Usually, these Religious 
live many of them together in the same house, and away from 
the seculars, by whom they are greatly venerated and respected. 


1 Desidori says he was mistaken in this matter of former Christianity, 
and in what he writes here of God and the Trinity. Cf, Puini, 186. 

2 Kon-cciod (Desideri); dKon. mchhog = Ratiia = precious (Puini,. 
232). 

3 Om mani padma hum (Puini, 269). 

* Puini (p. 319) places in A.D. 747 his arrival in Tibet. 

* ‘These and other errors regarding the religion of the Tibetans, 
into which Desideri fell before he studied it fully, were noted and corrected 
by him in the Relazione, as may be seen at pp. 186-188 of this volume. 
(Note by Puini at this place.) 

® A maniera di loro is probably a misreading by Puini for a rmniera 
dicoro. At this place the next letter has: d T/jamVre de c^oeur. 
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They have their local Superiors, and acknowledge one as their 
general chief and Superior, who is like a General or Pontiff, 
whom even the King greatly looks up to and pays reverence to, 
as to one above himself. » 

These Lammas, the King and his ministers, and the rest also 
consider both of us as European Lammas, and, seeing us recite 
our Office in different places and at different times, all of them 
have shown themselves very eager to know what sort of book 
we prayed out of, and they have asked with much curiosity 
the explanation of the pictures which in the Breviary represent 
the chief Mysteries of the Life of Christ; and, when they have 
seen and heard it all, all echo the same words: i ‘Nuru, 
Nuru,’ which means * Very well! very well! ’ And nearly all 
add two things: first, they assert that they* book and ours is 
the same (which I do not, however, believe), and secondly, they 
exclaim: ‘Oh, if you knew our language, or, at least, if we 
knew yours 1 * From all this it may easily be inferred that 
their dispositions are good, and that they are well disposed to 
hear: Fidea autem ex avditu (Faith then cometh by hearing ).2 
(37) The nature, or character, of the People is gentle and tractable, 
averse to doing harm to others. The laity are not allowed to 
marry more than one wife. In their law it is allowed to eat 
every sort of meat, also beef, which is against the custom of the 
other (Jentiles; neither do they admit the transmigration of Souls. 

These people have no culture; they are ignorant, having no 
sciences, nor any arts, nor relations with other nations, except 
with porters {facchini) from Cascimir, who come here to take 
wool. These places are very tough, as may be gathered from 
what has been said above. The Winter lasts the greater part 
of the year, and on the top of the mountains there is snow the 
whole year. They are also very poor, all of them. The country 
produces only Wheat and Barley, nothing more: for the country 
is all rocks and arid mountains. Besides Wheat and Barley 
(from which they also make a kind of wine), they eat meat and 
make great use of butter. The houses, which are very small 
and narrow, are made of stones placed one above the other and 
joined at most with mud. They have no other clothes but 
woollen ones. 

As soon as we arrived within sight of this Leh or Ladats, 
Father Superior, tired of the many toUs and sufferings of so long 
a journey, began to think of returning to the Mogor, and he 
asked and tried to find out whether there was for returning to 
the Mogor any other road than the one we had come by. Two 
days after our arrival, we went to visit the Lampd,^ or the 
Chief Minister (P. 367) and first person after the E^g. In fact. 


1 Convengono in queato Epifonema, An epiphonema is a sentence 
used in exclamation. 

» Rom. 10. 17. 8 Longbo (Weasels. 214). 
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Father Superior had obtained in Cascimir and brought with 
him a letter of recommendation for him.^ The visit consisted 
in presenting the letter and asking a passport for our departure. 
The Lamp6 received us very well; he showed us honour and 
treated us kindly, after which he regaled us on butter and Cia.* 
The day of Saints Peter and Paul,3 the King sent us 
word that he awaited our visit. Father Superior excused him¬ 
self for that day; whereupon, the King let us know that he would 
receive us after three days. Finally, we went to visit the King. 
He received us very well, v^ry courteously. The next day, the 
King called for us again, and he expressed a wish that we should 
bring with us for our visit some things of ours to gratify his 
curiosity. So, all my baggage, little and insignificant as it was, 
was taken across. This time, the King did not receive us sitting 
on his throne, as on the first occasion; but very courteously and 
very confidentially. He was delighted to see our Books, our 
poor wardrobe, our Disciplines, Chainlets and Rosaries; and he 
said that he esteemed much more seeing that than Pearls, Jewels 
and precious things. After much civility, he regaled us (it was 
the third time he did so) with plenty of wheat-meal and butter. 

Father Superior asked with much insistence that they should 
give him as soon as possible the passport for our departure; 
but the King and the chief Ministers answered that they wished 
and requested us to stay at least another fortnight (16 aUri 
giorni). Father Superior accepted. They had two reasons in 
keeping us back. The first was that they would be pleased to 
see us stay here (indeed, I had asked two persons to obtain from 
the king permission to that effect); but Father Superior did not 
like to remain, and, in case I remained, according to my wish, 
he proposed conditions unobtainable from these peoples. The 
second reason was that, if we wanted to go by all means, we had 
before us a journey of at least three months, and that, as the 
King had to send people that side, he wished us to go with them 
for our greater safety. 

Our second visit took place on the 4th of July;^ on the 
5th, the King sent us a fourth repast consisting of a Kid. On 
the 6th we were invited to visit the Supreme Lamma, of whose 


1 The Fathel^ had also a letter of recommendation from the son of 
this minister, who had treated them very honourably, at a place several 
•days beyond the rope-bridge (Puini, 29). 

2 Tea. 

* June 29. They had arrived at Leh on June 26 (Puini, 6. 11. 25. 
29; Wessels, 214); 26th June in the next letter. 

* Two visits to the King have already been referred to in the last 
but one paragraph preceding this one. The first visit was to be 3 days 
after June 29, the second wew the day following. The next letter says 
that the first visit to the king was on July 2; the 2nd, on the 4th, the 3rd 
•on the 8th; the visit to the Grand Lama is there put down on the 6th Jidy; 
And the Ist and 2nd visits to the Lampo on the 2nd day after their arrival 
And July 9th. 
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importance I have spoken above. We were received and 
treated, both by him and the other chief Lammas, with great 
familiarity and courtesy. Among them one is the King’s cousin 
and another is the Lampo’s son. At the end we were treated 
to flour and butter. On the 8th, we were called for the third 
time to a familiar visit at the King’s, and honoured with flour 
and butter. On the 9th, we were invited to visit the Lampo 
the second time. He especially showed a great desire, as others 
had done, that we should know his language, or that he should 
know ours, so that we might easily converse about our (P. 368) 
Holy Faith. Then I, as I had done already at other times, 
seizing the opportunity I was looking for, offered to remain 
here and learn the language; but Father Superior, as on (#ther 
occasions, made much difficulty; hearing which, they changed 
the conversation and said that in their Kingdom there are 
Lammas enough, and thus my hopes and efforts were disappoint¬ 
ed. I pray to God not to allow that in this matter I be ever, 
on my pai*t, in the least guilty in his Divine sight; nay I wish 
to stay here motionless as a stone and die a thousand times, but 
melior eat ohedientia quam victimae (obedience is better than 
sacrifices).! 

I said above that, as soon as Father Superior arrived here 
at Leh, he started inquiring very carefully whether there was 
another road in order to return to the Mogor by way of Sri¬ 
nagar; he understood that on that road there are mountains, 
that it is necessary to go on foot and that there are robbers. 
Accordingly, as it was impossible to go that way and he did not 
want to go back the way we had come, he made new inquiries 
and found out that further before us lies another, a third, Tibet. 
He inquired about the journey and heard that it is one of three 
months (which means four for us, who always go very slowly), 2 
and that there are no mountains. Moreover, it was known 
for sure ^ that the Capuchin Fathers went to that third 
Tibet. In fine, he learned that, as a fact, this third Tibet is 
very near to the Mogor, and that it is the easiest way of all to 
return thither; hence he wanted to go to this third Tibet, and, 
from the second day of our stay here, he started pressing and 
importuning the King, the Lampo, the Great Lamma and others 
to get a Passport. That was precisely what troubled me.^ 
For, if Father Superior does not like on any account to remain 
in this Tibet, he also protests against remaining in the third, 
and declares he is resolved to return to the Mogor, although his 
doing so may oblige me too to go back with him to the Mogor; 


1 I Kings 16. 22. 

* Passage in square brackets by Puini. 

^ Si seppe certo ‘ It wets known for certain which can mean that 
the certain knowledge was acquired at Leh. 

* This shows what patience Desideri had to prck^tise with his Superior 
at Leh, for the rest of the journey up to Lhasa, and at Lhasa itself. 
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for, since the Third Tibet is so far and necessitates much ex¬ 
pense, there is evident danger that, when we arrive there and 
Father Superior persists, as he does, in returning to the Mogor, 
whereas I wish to stay in the third Tibet to begin a Mission, 
the money given us be insufficient for both purposes; and, as I 
cannot stay against his will, I may be forced to return to the 
Mogor with him, and so our journey and the plans of the Supe¬ 
riors will prove abortive. Add to this that it is sure that the 
Fathers of Propaganda i went there, and so there is no need 
there of other Missionaries. Again, other people having come 
from there, we have questioned them, and, as far as we can gather, 
it does not appear that they have effected anything all this 
time, so that it seems there is little or nothing to be expected 
on that side .2 All this made me resolve not to go to the 
third P(. 369) Tibet, the more so as I had at least two strong 
reasons for remaining in this second Tibet. The first reason is 
that I see these people so well inclined and disposed, since even 
the chief personages of the land have many times shown that 
they wish us to stay here and learn the language to converse 
about the things of Our Holy Faith. Your Paternity ^ well 
knows that for one who wishes to open a Mission this is a blow 
which goes to his very heart, a chain binding his feet. The 
second reason why I should remain her^ was the following. I 
was in doubt whether to open a Mission in the second and third 
Tibet. Now, since I cannot do so in the two places at the same 
time, I had to consider, according to the right rule of charity, 
which of the two Tibets stood in greater need. In this second 
Tibet there neither was nor is any Missionary, nor is any 
likely to come, owing to the great asperity of these places, where, 
as I have seen with my own eyes, snow begins to fall and pile 
up in the middle of July. Missionaries have gone to the third 
Tibet and are there perhaps yet.^ Now, just as, if I found 
two persons in great need and had only one morsel of bread, I 
ought to give it to the one who is in greater want, so too in this 
case. This granted, I felt a scruple in my soul and I proposed 
it to the Father Superior. His answer was that, if I wished 
to stay, I might; however, he made me understand that he would 
not discuss the point, and that I would have to give an account 


1 The Capuchins. 

^ These ‘other men’ did not know by J\ily 1716 that the Capuchins 
had left Lhasa in 1711. A previous set of men seems then to have told 
the Fathers that they had met the Capuchins at Lhasa, or in the third 
Tibet. 

3 This style of address makes it clear that the letter was addressed 
to the General of the Society at Rome. 

^ If Desideri was sure by 1714 that the Capuchins had left in 1711, 
he may have thought now that the Capuchins had returned. 
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to the Superiors. After that he said that, in any case, he wanted 
to go to the third Tibet, where Father Andrada had been,i 
that being the intention of the Superiors. Left in doubt, with 
reasons for either alternative, I decided to follow the Father 
who had been appointed as my Superior, feeling sure that, before 
God and before Man, he cannot be condemned who, obeying in 
things not manifestly sinful, conforms to the will of the Superior, 
to whom it belongs to give an account to God and to Man both 
for himself and his subordinate. Meanwhile, it is decided that, 
as soon as we have the Passport, we shall go to the third Tibet. 
If I have erred in my decision, the error will have been of the 
mind, not of the will. . 

The third Tibet is a three or four months’ journey from 
here. During the first 10 or 12 days th6 journey is across 
mountains, after that through level country all the time. Those 
plains are deserts, uninhabited; only now and again do shep¬ 
herds go there with their flocks, remaining there some time 
under tents. At times, the road is infested by neighbouring 
Tartars; so, there is some danger. The third Tibet is also 
called Great Tibet; it is not in mountainous, but level country, 
(P. 370) and not very distant from China. In the said third 
Tibet the law and religion is exactly the same as in this second 
Tibet; therefore, what I have said about it must be understood 
to apply also to the third Tibet. Its chief place is called 
in the Tibettian language Urzan;2 in the Persian language, 
Arghiangh; 3 while in the Indostan language, or that of the Mogor, 
it is called Lassa or Lassan.^ The king and the chief Lamma 


^ How did Freyre now know that de Andrada had been in the third 
Tibet, if he had gone in search of his Mission in the second Tibet or Letdakh, 
and did not know in 1714 that there was a third Tibet ? Did he conclude 
it now, after finding no traces of de Andrada’s Mission at Leh ? The people 
at Leh could not have remembered de Andrada, who never weis there. 
They might have remembered de Azevedo and d’Oliveira (1631); they 
might have remembered the King of Tsaparang whom they went to fight 
in 1629-30, and took a prisoner to Leh, they might have remembered 
European lamas at Tsaparang till 1640. They seem to have remembered 
nothing of all this; but then their oblivion was no proof that the Jesuits 
had been in the third Tibet, and not in the second. 

2 U-Tsang, Lhasa being the capital in the Province of U, and 
Shigatze the chief town in the Province of Tsang. 

® What does this represent in Persian? Argim, used at Leh, has 
been understood by recent travellers to apply to a Christian. 

* In his Notizie Istoriche (Wessels, photograph feuding p. 276), Desi- 
deri writes: * Omitting little Thibet, which is otherwise caUed Balti-stan, 
and middle Thibet, which is called by the other name of Lhata-yul, of both 
of which I have said something in the first Book, I limit myself for the 
present to giving an accoimt of the third, and Great Thibet, which is the 
chief of them all. 

‘TOough the government, the extent €uid the limits of the first two 
are different, the manner of governing, the Religion, and the customs of 
all three are quite the same and common, without difference. 
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of that Kingdom reside there, and it is there that the Capuchin 
Fathers went and are perhaps still; and it is credible {credibile) 
that our Father Andrada was there in olden times. There 
is a rumour, but I am not sure, that, 10 or 12 years ago, the E^g 
of the said third Tibet sent men to the Mogor in search of the 
Fathers of the Company; for they say that a dress, a bireta and 
other things of Father Andrada remained there. Those men^ 
not knowing that we resided at Agra, and Delhy, arrived at 
Surat and gave out that the King of Tibet wanted, as Masters 
of the true law, the Fathers of the Company. The Capuchin 
Fathers who are at Surat kept the matter quiet, and, without 
letting the Company know, went to Tibet,^ near the said 
Urzan or Lassa lies Napall; Napall is not far from Patn^, and 
from Patn& to our College at Agra the journey is very good, 
and of one month only. If God gives me the grace of arriving 
there, I shall give your Reverence better information in another 


‘The third, and chief Thibet, is by us Europeans and in the Persian 
writings called Thibet absolutely. In the Hendustana, or Mogolese 
tongue, it is called Butant, which means Country of the Ciods, that is of 
the Idols. In their Maps the Geographers give it various other names,, 
calling it at times Kingdom of the Grand Lam&, or of Lhas^; others call 
it Ussang, others Barantola. But in the language of this Country, it is 

called.’ (the photograph ends here). At p. 24 of Puini it is 

called Bodyul; at p. 34, Butan, ‘and in the language of this country it 
is called Po.* 

A clear proof that neither Desideri nor Freyre knew that de Andrada 
had been at Tsaparang, near Totling, in Nari Khorsum. I have not 
found Tsaparang yet in Desideri‘s writings. 

1 One of the reasons why Desideri does not feel sure of the rumour 
is that so far he has not met the King who had invited Jesuits to his 
dominions. The story is now supposed to have happened in 1705 or 1707; 
but it ought ,to have happened earlier, if the Capuchins of Surat kept 
their counsel to obtain in 1703 that Propaganda should send them to 
Tibet, where the Jesuits had formerly been. I find no trace of such 
a story iu the history of the Capuchins. We do not understand how a 
king of Tsaparang or its neighbourhood, or of some other part of the third 
Tibet, or of Nopal, could have sent men to Surat to discover Jesuits, and 
that these men did not discover Jesuits at Lahore, Agra, or Delhi. Who 
then talked of a soutane, a biretta, and other things left in Tibet by Fr. 
de Andrada ? Yet, there was such a story, as we found in Desideri’s 
letter from Surat, Dec. 30, 1713 (No, 4); it existed in 1706, as we noticed 
in note 6 of our introduction. Was the story invented at Surat to explain 
to the Jesuits how the Capuchins happened to have been sent to Tibet ? 
One of the Capuchins sent to Tibet in 1704 was Fr, Francis Mary of Tours► 
He had been many years at Surat, had gone about 1701 to Pondicherry, 
had there taken information about the methods of the Jesuits and their 
Malabar rites, and gone over to Rome, where he was in 1703. He pub¬ 
lished a trsbct against the Malabar rites cuid the Jesuits at Liege, and the 
Jesuits were suspected of having got him away from Rome to Tibet, to 
be rid of him. If Fr. Francis Mary of Tours was suspected of having 
ousted the Jesuits from Tibet, the whole story of the embeissy, €uid d' 
Andrada‘8 biretta may have l^n invented by imaginative parishioners 
of the Capuchins at Surat. Had the story not been a mere suspicion 
on the part of some Jesuits in India, might they not have made bold 
to ask the Capuchins point-blank what ground there was for it T 
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letter.! Bengala is not very far from the third Tibet, and 
the road is good, and the Capuchin Fathers went from there.2 

In conclusion, casting myself at Your Paternity’s feet, I 
beg of you to excuse the trouble I give you by asking you to 
recommend me, with all the efficacy of your most fervent soul, 
to God in your Holy Sacrifices and Prayers, and to give me 
finally your holy blessing. 

Leh, in the second of the 3 Tibets. 

Your Most Reverend Paternity’s 
Very unworthy and least servant and subject, 

Ippolito Desider 

8. Letter of Fr. IppoKto Desideri, S.J., to Fr. Ildebrando 
Grassi, S.J. (Lhasa, April 10, 1716). 

For this translation I have used to some extent the work 
of C. Markham, Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to 

Tibet .2nd edn., London, 1879, pp. 302-308, but I 

have restored the original spelling of the proper names as in 
Lettres edifiarUes et curiettses, Paris, 1781, tome XII, pp. 430- 
445, and have made the translation more literal. I also show 
the pagination as in the tome of the Lettres edifiarUes et curieuses 
just indicated. 

Fr. Desideri writes of this letter, as published in Lettres 
edifiantes et curieuses: 

‘In the XVth small volume of the same collection there is a 
letter of mine, which, when T had arrived at the capital of the 
third Tibet, I wrote in Italian to Father Grassi, giving him a 
short account of my journey. I take this opportunity to remark 
that in it the date and time of our arrival and of our departure 
from Kascimir must be corrected; but that is not the chief point 
I wish to draw attention to now; I want to remark that in the 
said Letter I myself made a mistake about two very important 
and essential points, which I represented very differently from 
what I have declared in the Relation. Speaking of the second 


! From Leh to Lhasa the journey was performed on horseback. 
The Fathers had 7 horses: two of these were for the Fathers; 4 others 
were used by 3 Christian servants and a gentile interpreter; only two 
horses reached Lhasa; and one of these was in a pitiable state; the other 
died shortly after the arrival. (Puini, 62. 63.) 

* Desideri calculates that, leaving Borne in October 1728 for 
Port Louis in Lower Brittany, and embarking there in January or the 
beginning of February, 1729, one will arrive at Lhasa only in April or 
May 1730, or after a year and a half; leaving Rome in November 1728 for 
Portugal one will arrive at Goa about the middle of September 1729; 
going by Surat, Agra, Patna, one will leave Patna in December 1730, 
and reach Lhasa not earlier than April 1731, or a yecur later than 
by the first route. (Puini, 81.) The French ships called regularly at 
Ohandemagore. 
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Tibet* or Lhata-yul, and of the religion there current, I said 
first that those people do not admit metempsychosis, but believe 
that the wicked go to Hell and the good to Heaven; secondly, 
that they seemed to have some knowledge of God and of the 
Most Holy Trinity. On these two points I made a gross mistake, 
and erred greatly in the understanding of both.’ (Puini, 186.) . 

This letter is so similar in many things, choice of details 
and disposition of the matter, to the previous one, that I am of 
opinion that he took with him to Lhasa the previous letter, 
written from Leh, and used it for the composition of the present 
letter. 

(P. 430) A letter from Father Ippolito Desideri, Missionary 
of the Society of Jesus, to Father Ildebrando Grassi, i a Mission¬ 
ary of the same Society, in the Kingdom of Maissur.2 

At Lhassa, April 10, 1716. 

Reverend Father,—The x>eace of our Lord be with you. 
Having been appointed to the Tibet Mission, I left Goa on the 
20th of November, 1713,^ and arrived at Suratte on the 
4th of January, 1714.^ Being compelled to sojourn here 
awhile, I took advantage of my leisure to learn Persian. On 
the 26th of March,& I set out for Delly, where I arrived on the 
11th of May,® and where I found Father Manuel Freyre, who 
had been appointed to the same Mission as myself.^ On the 
23rd of September ® we together began our journeys towards 
Tibet. We went by way of Labor, which we reached on the 
10th of October,® and (P. 431) where we had the pious satis¬ 
faction of administering the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist to some Christians, who were bereft of Pastors. We 
left Labor on the 19th of October,and in the course of a 
few days reached the foot of the Caucasus. 

The Caucasus is a long range, consisting of remarkably 
steep and lofty mountains. After crossing one mountain, you 
encounter a second still higher; this is in turn succeeded by a 
third, higher than either of the two former ones; and the higher 


1 ‘The corapamon of Desideri’s travels from Rome to Goa in 1712; 
he was bom at Boloma in 1683 and became a Je8uit^at Rome, January 
23, 1699. After working in the Mysore Mission, he died at Pondicherry, 
May 22, 1731.’ (Wessels, p. 207 n. 4.) 

2 Mysore. 

2 Cp. note 1 to Letter No. 7* 

^ Op. note 1 to Letter No. 4. 

® Cp. note 6 to Letter No. 7. 

« Cp. note 8 to Letter No. 7. 

7 ‘Who had been appointed* can be used against my theory at 
note 9 of Letter 7. 

2 Op. note 11 to liOtter No. 7. 

2 Cp. note 12 to Letter No. 7. 
cp. note 13 to Letter No. 7. 
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you mount, the more you have to mount, till you reaoh the highest 
of all, named Pir-Fangial,^ 

The Gentiles hold this mountain in great awe; they bring 
offerings to it, and in their superstition worship a venerable 
old man, whom they believe to be guardian of that plaoe. Here* 
in is doubtless contained a reminiscence of the fable of Prome* 
theus, who, according to the poets, was bound in chains to the 
Caucasus.^ 

The summit of the highest mountains is always covered 
with snow and ice. We took twelve days to traverse these 
mountains on foot, (P. 432) crossing with incredible dijflBlculty 
impetuous torrents, which, formed by the melting of the snow,, 
dash down with extreme violence amid rocks and bouUers. 
The torrents which we had ever and anon to stem, and the rocks, 
made it an extremely difficult business to get across, and often 
was I compelled to hang on by the tail of a bullock passing at 
the same time as myself, to avoid being carried away by the 
force of the stream. I do not speak of the extreme cold I had 
to suffer, through not having taken the precaution to obtain 
clothing suitable for so rude a climate. 

This country of mountains, though in other respects sa 
awful, is pleasing in several places through the number and 
variety of its trees, the fertility of the soil, and the different 
races which inhabit it. Some petty States here are dependent 
on the Mogol. The roads are not everywhere so impracticable 
for a horseman or for a giampan, a sort of palanquin.^ 

On the 10th of March ^ we arrived at Kaschemire.® 
The enormous quantity of snow (P. 433) which falls during winter, 
and which absolutely closes up the passes, obliged us to remain 
there for six months. An illness, apparently caused by the first 
hardships I had undergone, reduced me to the last extremity. 
I did not fail in continuing my study of Persian, and in making 
inquiries respecting Tibet; but, though I took every pains, I 
could then learn only about two Tibets. One extends from 
the north to the west, and is called Little Tibet, or Baltistan. 
It is a few days’ journey from Kaschemire, and its inhabitants and 
the princes governing it are Mahomettans and tributaries of the 
Mogol. However fertile this country may be, it is sure to be 
barren as far as preachers of the Gospel are concerned; for a long 
experience had taught us only too surely to expect but little 
fruit in countries where rules the impious sect of Mahomet. 


^ The Himala 3 'a 8 . 

> Cp. text, and note 15 to J^etter No. 7. 

® Cf, Ho6eon-Joftiwi, b.v. J ompon (Hindi: Jdnpdn, japtJn, also jhampdn, 
jhapdn, Ben^li: jhdmpdn^ jhdpdn)^ & portMe chair; where our passage in 
Desideri is given as oontaiiung the oldest use of the word. 

^ Markham notes rightly that March appears to be a mistake for 
November. The date is Nov. 18 (Puini, 6), or Nov. 12 (Puini, 362). 

* Srinagar. 
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The other Tibet, which is called Great Tibet, or BvJUm} 
extends from the north to the east, and is a little farther 
from Kaschemire. The route thither is pretty well frequented 
by caravans, which go every year in quest of wool, and as a 
rule runs through defiles. The first six or (P. 434) seven days, 
the journey is not very trying; but, as one goes on travelling, 
it becomes very difficult, through the wind, the snow, and the 
excessive rigour of the biting frosts, to which must be added 
having to rest at night on the bare ground, and at times on snow 
and ice. 

Great Tibet begins at the summit of an awful snow-clad 
mountain, called KanteL^ One side of the mountain belongs 
to Kaschemire, and the other to Tibet. We left Kaschemire 
on the 17th of May, 1715,8 and on the 30th, the feast of Our 
Lord’s Ascension,4 we crossed this mountain, that is to say, 
we entered Tibet. Much snow had fallen on the path, which 
winds between mountains, as far as Leh (otherwise called Ladaky 
the fortress where the king resides), which are the very picture 
of desolation, horror, and death itself. They are piled one a 
top of another, and so close as scarcely to leave room for the 
torrents which course impetuously from their heights, and 
(P. 435) dash with such deafening noise against the rocks as to 
stun and appal the stoutest traveller. Above and at their foot 
the mountains are equally impassable; you are therefore forced 
to make your way about half-way down the slope, and the path, 
as a rule, is so narrow as barely to leave room for you to set down 
your feet; this obliges you to pick your way with extreme care. 
A false step, and you are precipitated down the abyss with the 
loss of your life, or at least with broken limbs, as befell some of 
our fellow-travellers. Were there bushes, you might cling by 
them; but these mountains are so barren that neither plants 
nor even a blade of grass grows thereon. Would you wish to 
cross from one mountain to another, you must pass over the 
foaming torrents between, and there is no bridge, save some 
narrow, unsteady planks, or some ropes stretched across and 
interwoven with green branches. Often you are obliged to 
take off your shoes in order to get a better foothold. I assure 
you that I shudder still at the bare remembrance of these dreadful 
passages. (P. 436) The difficulty of the roads is not the only 
inconvenience; you must add to it the sharpest cold, furious 


^ Bhutan. 

8 *Ao<K>rding to Vi^e, the summit of Bultul (Zojila pass) is the 
Mount Kantul, of the <fid map. It is north-east of Brinagar (Kashmir), 
on the road to Baltistan (Little Tibet).’—(Note by Markham.) 

8 Desideri protests in the text we quoted in our introduction to this 
Letter that the date of departure, May 17, 1715, in Lettree Mifianiea et 
citn’eiMSS is wrong: but we find no other date in several passages of Desideri’s 
other writings. Cp. text of Letter No. 7 and note 19 there. 

* Op. note 22 to Letter No. 7., 
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winds, abundant snows, the necessity of sleeping on the ground 
expos^ to the inclemency of such a rough climate, and of eating 
only flour made from aaUu,^ which is a kind of barley. 
The x)eople of the country eat it unprepared; but we generally 
made a broth of it, and it was no small thing for us to get enough 
wood to cook it. 

One’s eyes are terribly tired with the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the snow, which dazzles and nearly blinds 
them. I was obliged to bandage mine, and admit only just 
enough light to see my way. Then, every second day or so, we 
encountered customs-officers, who, not content with demanding 
the usual dues, exacted all they pleased and by any right they 
fancied. ^ 

In these mountainous provinces there Are no large towns. 
There is no particular coinage, that of the Mogol being chiefly 
used; each piece of money is worth five Roman Giuglii. Trading 
(P. 437) is usually carried on by exchange of goods. The journey 
from Kaschemire to Ladak we made on foot, and it lasted forty 
days, so that we reached the last-named place only on the 26th 
of June.2 The kingdom of the second Tibet begins, as 
I have already remarked, at Mount Kantely and extends north¬ 
eastwards. There is only one Ohiampo,^ or sovereign ruler; 
the present one is called Nima Nangial,^ and he has a tribu¬ 
tary king below him. The first races one meets are Mahomet- 
tans; the others are Gentiles, less superstitious than in the other 
idolatrous countries. 

Here is what I learnt of, the Tibetan religion. They call 
God Koncioky and they appear to have some notion of the ado¬ 
rable Trinity, for at times they call him Konciokcik (one God), 
at other times Konciok-aum (trine God). They use a kind of 
chaplet, over which they repeat these words: Om, Aa, hum. 
This they explain by saying that Om signifies knowledge or an 
arm, that is, power; ha is the word, and hum is the heart or love, 
and that these three words mean God. They also worship a 
being (P. 438) called UrghieUy who, so they say, was born seven 
hundred years ago. When asked if he be God or man, some 
reply that he is both God and man, that he had neither father 
nor mother, but that he was born of a flower. Nevertheless they 
have statues representing a woman with a flower in her hand, and 
her they call the mother of Urghien. Several other personages 
do they worship and treat as saints. In their churches you may 


1 ‘A ehmopodiumy something like the quinua of Peru. It is culti¬ 
vated at heights of more than 5,000 feet, chiefly for its grain, but the 
leaves are also used as a pot-herb. (See “Punjab Plants” by J. L. Stewart, 
M.D., Lahore, 1869, p. 179.)’—^Note by Markham, who read haUUy and 
omitted some lines. 

2 pp, note 26 to Letter 7. 

8 Markham writes Oyampo. We have Gyalpo in Letter No. 7. 

^ Nima Nimghial in Letter No. 7. 
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see an altar covered with a cloth and ornaments;.in the middle 
of the altar is a kind of tabernacle, wherein, they say, Urghien 
dwells, though on the other hand they assert he is in Heaven.^ 

The Tibetans have Religious, called Lamas, They are clad 
in a uniform different from that of the laymen; they neither 
plait their hair nor carry ear-rings, as other men, but wear a 
tonsure like our Religious, and have to observe perpetual 
celibacy. Their occupation is to study the books of the law, 
which are written in a tongue and in characters differing from 
those ordinarily in use. They recite certain (P. 439) prayers 
in chorus (en rmni^re de choeur) \ and theirs it is to celebrate 
rites, to present offerings in the temples, and to light the sacred 
lamps there. They offer up to God wheat, barley, paste and 
water, in little vessels of scrupulous cleanliness. When an offering 
has been made, the remainder of the food is eaten as if it were 
consecrated. The lamas are greatly respected; as a rule, they 
live together, shut out from all profane intercourse; they have 
local superiors, and also a general superior, whom the King 
himself treats with great veneration.^ 

The King and many of his court looked upon us as lamas 
of the faith of Jesus Christ, who had come from Europe. When 
they saw us reciting our prayers, they were curious to see what 
books we were reading, and they eagerly inquired the meaning 
of the various pictures therein contained. After having care¬ 
fully examined them, some of them said among themselves. 
*Nuru\ that is, ‘very good’. They added two things: Firstly, 
that their book is very like ours, which I cannot beheve; what 
appears more certain to me is that, though several of them 
(P. 440) may know how to read their mysterious books, not one 
can explain them. Secondly, they often said: ‘Oh! if you knew 
our language, or if we understood yours, what pleasure it would 
give us to hear you expound your religion! ’ This proves that 
these peoples would be rather well disposed to relish the Christian 
truths.® 

The Tibetans are gentle and docile in character, but 
uncultivated and coarse. There are neither arts nor sciences 
among them, though they are not wanting in intelligence. 
They have no communications with other nations; no sort of 
meat is forbidden to them; they do not hold the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, and do not practise polygamy; three 
points in which they differ from idolatrous natives of India.* 

As you may have learnt from what I have said, the climate 
is very severe, and winter prevails nearly all the year round. 
The mountain tops are always covered with snow; the soil yields 


1 Cp. Letter No. 7 for the whole of this paragraph; Urghien waa 
bom about 1,700 years before (Puini, «36S; in liOtter No. 7). 

> Same remark. 

3 Same remark. * Same remarl^. 

9 
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only wheat anfi barley, trees, fruits, and vegetables being rarely 
seen. The houses are small, narrow, and built of stones piled 
in rude fashion one above the other. They use nothing (P. 441) 
but woollen stuffs for their clothes.^ From the time that we 
are at Ladak we have had no other lodging but the hut of a 
poor man from Kaschemire who lives on charity 

Two days after our arrival we went to call on the Lompo,^ 
who is next in rank to the King, and commonly called his 
right arm. On the 2nd of July we had our first au^ence of the 
li^g himself, who received us seated on his throne. On the 4th 
and 8th we were again summoned to his presence and he then 
treated us more familiarly. On the 6th we paid our respects 
to the Grand Lama,^ He was accompanied by seweral 
other Lamas, one of whom is a son of the Lompo, and another a 
near relative of the King. They received us most honourably, 
and presented us with some refreshments, as is the custom of the 
country. 

These honours and tokens of friendship did not, however, 
prevent our being disquieted by them. The wool trade serves 
to draw many Mahomettans from Kaschemire to Ladak, Some 
of these, prompted either by jealousy or hatred of the name 
Christian, told the King and his ministers that we were rich 
merchants, with pearls, diamonds, rubies, (P. 442) divers precious 
stones, and other valuable commodities in our possession. An 
officer of the court came to our lodgings; everything was opened 
before him, and the report he made thereon excited the King’s 
curiosity. His Majesty ordered to be brought unto him the basket 
and the leather bag, in which we carried our small effects such as 
linen, books, sundry writings, some instruments for self-mortifica- 
tion, chaplets, and medals. The King examined everything, 
and then openly declared that it gave him greater pleasure to 
inspect goods of this sort than to see pearls and rubies.^ 

Affairs were in this state, and I was thinking of tarrying 
in a country where I had resolved to suffer whatever it might 
please Providence to inflict upon me; I was even in the highest 
, degree overjoyed at having a settled state, where I could labour 
towards the salvation of men’s souls; I was already beginning 
to learn the language, with the hope of seeing my teaching 
bring forth some day, even among these barren rocks of Tibet, 


^ Same remark. 

* A new detail. The use of the present indicative would show that 
the letter was partly written at Leh, and continued at Lhasa. It is less 
likely that two letters have been made into one. In the first case, we 
understand better the similarities with Lietter No. 7, and but, if Letter 
No. 7 had been despatched from Leh, why was not the present letter? 

* Lampd in Letter No. 7. 

* Op. note i2 to Letter No. 7. 

* In'Letter 7, this inspection is said to have taken place the day 
after the first visit to the King; theiefore, on July 3. 
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fruit acceptable in the sight of the Divine Majesty, when we 
learnt that there was a third Tibet. After several consultations, 
it was decided, against my wish, that we should go (P. 443) 
thither and discover it. The journey takes usually from about 
six to seven months,^ and the route lies through countries 
of deserted aspect, and scantily peopled. This third Tibet 
is more exposed to the incursions of the border Tatars than the 
other two Tibets. 

We left Ladak, therefore, on the 17th of August, 1715,2 
(32) and we arrived at Lassay whence I have the honour to 
address you, on the 18th of March, 1716.2 I leave you to 
imagine what I had to suffer during this journey, what with 
snow, ice, and the excessive cold of these mountains. Shortly 
after our arrival, certain tribunals of the country occasioned us 
a good deal of annoyance. Thanks to God, this storm was 
appeased in the following manner. I was passing by the palace 
to attend one of the tribunals, when the King, who was seated 
in a balcony with one of his ministers, happened to be informed 
who I was.^ Our case had been made known to this minister, 
who is a thoroughly just and equitable man, and he took occasion 
to represent to the prince the wrong that was being done to us.® 
The King immediately summoned me to his presence, and gave 
orders that we should be no more troubled. 

A few days after I called upon (P. 444) the minister referred 
to, and he good-naturedly rebuked me for not having yet 
presented myself to the King. I excused myself on the ground 
that the custom of the country did not allow people to approach 
those in authority without making them some present, and that 
I had nothing worthy of so great a Prince’s acceptance. My 
excuse, though genuine, was not listened to. T was obliged to 
obey and repair to the palace. More than a hundred people of 
consequence were awaiting audience in the hall. Two oflScers 


1 In Letter 7 (Leh, Aug. 6, 1716) Desideri speaks of 3 months (four, 
if travelling is slow). As he took himself 7 months (Aug. 17, 1715-March 
18, 1716) to cover the distance to Lhasa, it would seem that he added 
at Lhasa this passage about a 6 or 7 months* journey. 

« 27 Aug., 1715 (Puini, 8. 11); 17 Aug. (Puini, 26. 32; Wessels, 
214. 216). 

« March 18, 1716 (Puini, 8. 50). 

* It is evident that Frs. Desideri and Freyr© were recognised as 
Europeans wherever they went and declared themselves such at Lhasa. 
They were recognised as Europecm Pa^s at Leh, and the passports they 
received there up to Trescij-Khcuig must have described them as such 
(Puini, 33). The Tartar princess in whose company they travelled from 
Trescij-khang or Cartoa (Gartok) up to Shigatze could not be unaware 
of their being Europeans. See besides Puini, p. 62, and the explanation 
of CfokarH Lamaty und., p. 290. 

® * On arriving at Lhasa, he was requested to pay a sum of 120 
rupees, due to the Cartoa (Qartok) custom house, but he was left off on 
entering a protest.* (Wessels, 220 n. 4.) 
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took down their names, according to custom, and carried the 
paper to the King, who immediately gave orders for my admit¬ 
tance together with a great Lama. The Lamars present was a 
considerable one, while mine was quite insignificant; neverthe¬ 
less, that of the Lama was deposited at the entrance, according 
to custom, while the King ordered mine to be brought to him,^ 
and, to show how pleased he was with it, he kept it by him. 
This in this court is considered an exceptional mark of favour. 
He made me sit down opposite to him and quite close, and for 
the space of two hours plied me with innumerable questions,^ 
without speaking a word to the others present. At last, 
having spoken in commendation of me, he bade me good-bye. 
(P. 445) On several occasions after my first visit I strode to 
take advantage of the King’s kindly disposition and to discourse 
of our holy religion, and of the mission I wished to undertake 
in his kingdom, but unfortunately I had no opportunity of doing 
this. This monarch is of Tartar race, and some years ago he 
conquered this country, which is not very far from China, for 
it takes only four months to travel hence to Pekin. Not long 
since, an envoy came thence, and he has since returned to 
Pekin. 

Having given you. Reverend Father, this brief account of 
my travels, and of what happened since my arrival in the capital 
of the third Thibet, it only remains for me to entreat the aid 
of your prayers, as I do insistingly. After so many painful 
travels, I need them sorely to sustain me in the labour of the 
ministry to which the divine, goodness has called me, all un¬ 
worthy though I be. In the hope of sharing in the blessings 
of your holy sacrifices, I have the honour to be, etc.i 

Ippolito Desideri. 


1 Not a word is S€ud of the time of Fr. Freyre’s departure from Lhasa. 
Probably, this letter was taken to Mogor by Fr. Freyre. Not a word 
either is heard in this letter and the previous ones of three Christian ser- 
vants and an interpreter who accompanied the Fathers from Srinagar 
on May 17, 1716. (Cf. Wessels, 211.) These three Christians and the 
non-Cliristian interpreter continued from Trescij -Khang to Lhasa. (Puini, 
62.) 

‘The other Father, my companion, having been accustomed for 
many years to reside in warm countries, was unable to resist the extreme 
cold and j^at subtility of the air in a country so entirely different; hence, 
after resting some days at Lhasa he resumed his journey in another 
direction, (p. 61) returning to Hendustcm by the shorter and more fre¬ 
quented route of Nepal. And so, I remained alone for some time, the 
only missionary, the only Europecm, in the entire territory, in the immense 
extent of the three Thibets.* (Puini, 60-61.) 

Freyre’s name reappears in the Mo^r catalogue of December 
1718, find November 1719. On the first date he is pli^ed at Delhi. His 
name no longer appears in the Mogor catalogues of Dec. 1724, Nov. 
1727, etc. 
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9. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General of 
the Society of Jesus (Lhasa, Febr. 16, 1717).i 

(P. 370) Our Very Reverend Father in Christ, 

At the end of July, last year, by way of Goa and Portugal 
I wrote lengthily to your Paternity about my journey from Goa 
up to this third and chief Tibet, my remaining alone in this 
Tibet, and what had occurred till the end of the (P. 371) said 
month. 

On the 9th of August, 1716, the chief Minister of the King, 
a Tartar, summoned me in the King’s name to the Palace, and 
this is what happened to me on that occasion concerning the 
object of the Mission. I was asked for what express purpose 
I had come to this Kingdom and had remained in it. I answered 
that I had come solely to teach them and preach to them the 
Holy Faith. Then I was asked how many years I was going 
to remain in this Kingdom, I answered that, if they embraced 
the Holy Faith, I should remain here till ray death. I was then 
told that they wished in everything to be well informed about 
our Holy Faith; and so, I was ordered to remain in this Kingdom 
and to continue studying carefully the language. These points 
settled, I was given many great, urgent, nay importunate 
proofs of the King’s liberality; but, with God’s help, I was 
always firm and unshaken in giving ever one and the same answer, 
to wit: that I coveted none of their honour, none of their great¬ 
nesses, none of their riches, in a word, no personal temporal 
advantage, but only the glory of God and their eternal salvation. 
They gave me a hard fight on this point; but the loving Jesus 
kept my heart very firm. Thus ended the audience, which for 
the said two points lasted 23 hours.® 


1 Cf. Puini, pp. 370-376. This letter is also in the Somman'o of the 
case between the Jesuits and Capuchins for priority in Thibet. 

• A full account of the interview appears in the Relation (Puini, 62. 
63), where the name of the generalissimo, ten-drup-c6-ring is misspelt 
Fan-drup-ze-ring. We translate the entire passage. 

*A few days after our arrival at Lhas^, I was called to the Palace 
by order of the king. I went cuid was introduced to a Tartar noble, called 
Fan-drup-ze-ring, the king^s oommemder-in-chief over all the forces in the 
kingdom. Having received me with great politeness and obliging mcmners, 
he asked me in the king’s name where I came from, what was my quality, 
condition and profession; for what reason or on what business 1 had come 
to those parts and to that court; finally, how long I intended staying 
there* I answered I had come from distant countries, separated from 
them, not only by countless vast countries; but also by immense expanses 
of sea; I had come from the West to that extremity of the East, from 
Europe to Thibet. As regards my condition and quality, I was religious; 

regards my profession, 1 was in religion a Lamik, whose obligation and 
office it was to guide others in the right path of religion; I was actually 
employed and bestirring myself in trying, with all my might, to draw 
those in error from the paths into which they had gone astray, and to 
bring them to our holy Law, it being the only true and lawful path, out 
of which there wcm no way leading to Heaven and eternal salvation* ^ As 
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On another occasion, in the same place and in a similar 
audience,^ I was asked the difference between our law and 
theirs. I did not venture to answer such delicate topics by word 
of mouth ex profeaso and in public, so long as I had not made a 
very perfect and prolonged study of the language, and so I 
pledged myself to explain the whole thing little by little in differ¬ 
ent books, in which one can speak more diffusely and tread more 
securely. They told me to write and then to show them what 


for the object and business for which I had come to these countries, and 
had repaired to that Court, it was precisely the thing of which I had told 
him. I was sure that they were in extreme error, ejid had but too lamen¬ 
tably strayed from the right path; I was not ignorant that, in Their 
wretched plight, they had no one to show them the snares they were 
entangled in, no one to point out to them the precipices down which they 
were falling headlong to their irreparable doom. Hence, from countries 
so remote, from one end of the world to the other, across vast seas and over 
long tracts of land, despite long and painful journeys, despite toils, horrors 
and dangers, had I come, for no other object, with no other intention, 
but that of being able to dissipate with the light of evangelic truth the 
thick darkness of the gloomy night of ignorance and error which had 
ruitil then, and for so long, enveloped them and their countries. In fine, 
with these and other like expressions, 1 made him understand that I 
had come to Thibet for no other purpose than to establish a mission there, 
teach our holy faith and draw to it and guide in it whoever wished to 
embrace it. Finally, as regards the length of time I was going to stay 
there, I answered that, as far as depended on my will and intention, 
since my object was so hard, so laborious and so universal, (p. 63) unless 
the king^s authority or the orders of my superiors came in the way, I wished 
for nothing else than to continue the enterprise in hand until my death, 
and not only to end my life in it, but resolutely to give my life for it. 

‘With the help of God, my answers made a good impression on the 
heart of the generalissimo. With loving expressions of gratitude and 
satisfaction, he cheered me, saying that not only should I not meet with 
opposition in my undertaking, but the King and the whole court would 
willingly hear what I could tell them about so grand, just, and important 
a matter. Then, after other most courteous compliments and loving 
assurances of his friendship and protection, he gave me leave, and, going 
to the king, explained to him faithfully and minutely the whole tenor of 
my answers.’ 

There was an interview with the generalissimo a few days after March 
18, 1716 (Puini, 62. 63); an interview with one of the king’s familiars, 
on April 28 (Puini, 63); on May 1, he presented to the king, ‘two cordial 
stones, called Gasper’ Antonio Stones, a pod (cocco) of Brasile balsam, 
and a small vessel of apoplectic balscun.’ Each article had an inscription 
in Thibetan, showing its virtues and the manner of using it. On this 
occasion he asked and obtained the king’s permission for freely exercising 
his office of Apostolic Missionary (Puini, 63). Instead of due pietre 
cordicUi, chiamate Pietze di Oaspar' Antonio, Ft, Weasels (p. 224) has: 
‘due Pietri di Belzoar di Goa.’ 

‘On the 29th of April and the 1st of May, 1716, I made known in 
the king’s public audience that 1 had come to make a Mission and to 
teach the Holy Law of Jesus Christ, and on the 10th of August, 1716, 
in the Koyal Palace I received, not only the mission, but the order, to 
teach the Holy Law, and to remain here for the purpose.’ (Letter No. 
16.) Does Desideri not give wrongly here the date of Aug. 9 to the inter¬ 
view of April 29 and May 1 ? 

1 Was not this the interview of Aug. 9,1716 ? 
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I had written; for they would examine it with pleasure. Trusting 
in God’s help, I accepted the task very willingly, and with a 
lively desire of the glory of the most amiable Jesus. 

At the beginning of September, I was invited to go for 
three or four days to a garden, or palace, of the King’s. That 
day was a Thursday; and, as it was well known that it was my 
custom (for, being then alone, I had no convenience for saying 
or hearing Mass) to spend the whole of Friday in retirement in 
my Chapel, I excused myself for the whole of Friday and Satur- 
day. On Sunday morning, I went, accompanied by people 
from the court who had been sent to conduct me. That day I 
was examined concerning the progress I had made in the lan¬ 
guage; I was made to read in public, and explain; after that 
various points pertaining to the law were discussed; before that, 
and in the course of it, I was twice given a repast. Finally, 
when I had seen all the sights of the Palace and of the (P. 372) 
Garden and place, I returned home in the evening. 

In the months of June, July and August, to distract myself 
from my uninterrupted application to the study of the language, 
I had kept composing every day for some hours two booklets 
in Italian.! In the first, I refute the widespread error that every¬ 
one can be saved in his law, and I show that there is but one road 
to salvation, all the rest leading to perdition. In the second, 
I refute the transmigration of the Good (de Bvxmi), On the 8th 
of September I started by myself to translate into his language 
the first of my said two booklets, and, to make it still more 
attractive, I did it in Tibetan verse. 

On the first of October there arrived here three Capuchin 
Fathers sent by Propaganda.* Having had beforehand news 
of their arrival, I went to meet them outside, and conducted 
them to my house, or rather to my room; * there I received 
them, and there we lived all four of us till about the middle of 
October. I tried to treat them as well as the quality of these 
countries and my poverty allowed. However, they got the rent 


! These two booklets in Italian are not mentioned by Fr. Wessels as 
at present in the possession of the Society. 

* Frs. Domenico of Fano, a physician, who had gone to Lhasa at 
the end of 1709, or the beginning of 1710; returned to !^ngal, 1711; went 
to Rome, 1713; appointed Prefect of the Mission, 1714; returned with 6 
others; back in Bengal, end of Aug. 1716; set out from Nepal for Lhasa, 
Aug. 4, 1716, with Fr. Orazio della Penna di Billi, who had arrived at 
Ghandemagore on Sept. 1, 1713, and had been sent to Nepal in December 
1714; the third man appears to have been Fr. Giovanni Francesco of 
Fossombrone, a physioiim, who had arrived in Bengal with Fr. Orazio 
della Penna. 

* Though foreigners could only rent houses, Desideri was allowed 
to buy a large house, well situated, near the great square, on the famous 
Kora road, on the South side (Puini, 180). Desideri may have learned 
at a later date, when passing through Patna in 1726, that the Capuchins 
were allowed by *the present Great LamA* to b«y a plot of land for their 
hospice on the N.E. side of Lhasa (Puini, 180). 
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of other rooms contiguous to mine and within the same house. 
There we live with exemplary uniformity in all things, and 
with mutual and more than fraternal charity. I do not fail 
to help them in everything I can, especially in teaching them the 
language; and they surpass me not only in courtesy, but in 
excesses of courtesy. Hence, I humbly beseech Your Paternity 
to be so good as to send some Father there in Borne to thank 
their Father Procurator General, from whom they depend; 
besides, I have the boldness to beg of Your Paternity to be so 
kind as to send them some words of thanks through the said 
Father Procurator General; for they well deserve it. 

The said Fathers have with them a decree of Propaganda, 
passed some 60 years ago, by I do not know what SovA’eign 
Pontiff, in which it is forbidden under Ecclesiastical penalties 
etiam patrihua Societatis (also to the Fathers of the Society), to 
establish themselves where there are already Missionaries of 
another Religion sent by Propaganda.^ The Father Prefect 
of the said Capuchin Fathers has not had the courage to present 
that Decree to me; nay, on learning in Nepal that the Company 
had arrived here,2 he was on the point of not coming, and 
from the Kingdom of Nepal he informed Rome asking guid 
agendum (what was to be done); ® and he came with the intent 
that, if he found me at all punctilious or with any pretensions 
to priority, he would at once go back with his Companions. 
Therefore, on behalf of the Company, I show every mark of 
respect to the Missionaries of the Holy Faith,^ just as I 
wish them to do ever 3 rwhere, towards the Company. The said 
Fathers wishing to celebrate Holy Mass on the feast of St. 
Francis,® were so good as (P. 373) to show me their letters- 
patent, with much humility.® Granting the said Decree, 
the doubt may arise which can lay claim to having been first 
in this Mission, the Capuchin Fathers, or the Company, and 
whether, on the strength of the Said Decree and with no other 
reasons to the contrary, they are liable to incur the said Ecclesias¬ 
tical penalties, or I. On the side of the Capuchin Fathers this 
may militate in their favour that, although they quite abandoned 
this Tibet in 1712,7 yet several of them were here for some 


1 It was a decree of Jan. 15, 1656. Cf. our section 12. 

2 Fr. Freyre must have met the Capuchins in Nepal, on his way back 
to Agre. 

* This letter is therefore anterior to Aug. 4, 1716, when Domenico 
of Fano set out from Nepal for Tibet. 

^ Sent by the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 

s Oct. 4. 

® As if asking Desideri’s permission. Their reason was that they 
were in Desideri’s house. 

7 In Letter 15, Desideri gives 1711 as the date of the Capuchins’' 
departure from Lhasa. Different writers oscillate between 1711 and 1712^ 
and we have not so far any authoritative proof to decide which date ia 
correct. 
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years. On the side of the Company what favours us is that, 
on the 7th of September 1715, when we entered this Tibet, 
and on the 18th of March 1716, when we arrived at this Capital, 
there was not in the whole of this Tibet a single Missionary of 
Propaganda, and that, on the Ist of October 1716, when the 
aforesaid Missionaries, that is the said three Capuchin Fathers, 
arrived here, the Company had already been in actu and alone in 
this Mission for a year and 24 days.^ On that account, 
though I have heard there is such a decree, I have been loth to 
abandon this Mission of my own accord, but have written repeat¬ 
edly to the Father Provincial of Goa, since I depend on his 
Instructions, and chiefly on those of Your Most Reverend 
Paternity, and I am not my own master. Moreover, not only 
have I been unwilling to abandon this Mission of my own accord, 
but I have thought that, in conscience, I neither must nor may 
abandon it on any account, considering that, by such special 
favour of God, I am actually so well fixed, so well employed, 
and have so far progressed with the affairs of the Holy Faith and 
my writings concerning it. I do not speak for my own sake: for I 
am aea acmana et cimbalum tinniena (sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal); 2 I am Miaer et miaerabilia (wretched and miserable); 3 
I am but a fire-band saved by the Divine Mercy from the fire 
of hell; but I speak ut honorificetur in omnihua et ab omnibua 
Deua (that in all things and by aU God may be honoured),^ 
who is mirabilia in conailiia auia qui infirma mundi digit (wonder¬ 
ful in his counsels, who chooseth the weak things of the world)® 
in order to make the infinite power of his Divine greatness 
shine out the brighter. The different Capuchin Fathers who 
were here during several years did not succeed in making it 
known that they had come for the purpose of preaching and of 
teaching the Holy Faith, as I know for sure and am ready to 
swear, if necessary, and as they themselves (at least those here 
in Tibet) confess.® I do not say this to cast a slur on the 
zeal of the Capuchin Fathers, because it was the fault of those 
who tried to frighten and impede them, as I also discovered at 
once.7 But, glory to Jesus, Detia eat et quia reaiatet ei (God is, 
and who will resist Him?).® Considering all the above things, 
and not knowing what to do, I have thought that, to enlighten 
the Congregation of Propaganda and to justify and forearm 
myself and the Company, it would be good to write the enclosed 


He oaloulates from Sept. 7, 1715. 

1 Cor. 13. 1. 

Apoo. 3. 17. 

1 Pet. 4. 11. 

1 Cor, 1. 27. 

How could Fr. Desideri have proved this ? 

Does he mean that the Lhasa officials tried to firighten him away 
soon after his arrival ? 

® Cp. Job 9. 4. 
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(P. 374) letter to the Sovereign Pontiff,i who, I hope, will 
be pleased with it; hence, I beg your Paternity to present it or 
have it presented to him, excusing me for the quality of the 
paper, since the Mission and the great distance where I am allows 
only this and no more.* 

As for news. In the middle of October, after I had satis¬ 
fied the dictates of Hospitality towards the Fathers, I took up 
again and continued the translation of the first of the aforesaid 
two booklets and finished it in the beginning of November. The 
whole of November I retouched it, and copied it neatly. The 
whole of December I had it revised and copied nicely, and for all 
the rest, running into the necessary expense, I put it in order. 
On the 6th of January ,3 after saying and applying Holy Mftss to 
that intention, I went to the royal Palace with the three Capuchin 
Fathers,^ where, after other necessary expenses, we were 
introduced with very great solemnity to an Audience from the 
King in the great and magnificent royal hall. There assisted 
at it a very large assembly of persons from the Lamma’s Court 
(that is their Priests and Religious, who are at the same time 
Doctors), and of other people. The King made us sit down 
opposite him, after he had first received (according to the custom 
of Asia) the offering of my present and at the same time taken 
into his hand my book, which I presented; after that, he made 
us drink the Ci4.3 Then, untying and opening the book ® with 
his own hands, he did the honour of asking me, although ho 
already knew that I had myself written and translated it, who 
had composed and translated it. I answered I had done it 
myself, without help from anyone. He next asked me who 
had put it in verse. I replied that it was my own work. After 
that he asked how much longer I wished to remain in the King¬ 
dom. I answered, till my death; which caused much emotion 
in the whole gathering. Then he asked who was my Deut4,7 
that is, my God. I answered that I acknowledge and adore 
only the true God, the Creator of all things. ‘How many Gk)ds 
are there?’ he asked. ‘Only one God,’ I answered, ‘one in 
essence and Three in Persons.’ ‘How are the three divine 


1 Desideri says in Letter 16 (Kuti, Sept. 21, 1721 that he knows 
for certain that his letter of Febr. 1717 to the Pope, €uid the present letter 
to the General rea.ched their destination in 1718. 

3 The oblong pages on which Desideri wrote some of his MSS. 
(cf. Wessels, pp. 274-276) must have been Tibet paper. 

3 6th January 1717. 

* Between January 6,1717, and J\me 1717 one of the three Capuchin 
Fathers, apparently Fr. John Francis of Fossombrone^ went to settle at 
Takpo, where he could obtain wine for the needs of his companions at 
LhaM. 

3 Tea. 

3 The unt 3 dng shows that the book was covered with wooden boards, 
as the style of binding is in Tibet. . 

7 Devoid : god. 
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Persons called ? ’ he asked; and, after hearing my answer, taking 
occasion of the name of the Holy Ghost, he started at once of 
his own accord (for you must know that he is a man of much 
intelligence and great ability) to make several objections against 
the absolute immateriality and incorporeity of God, and he 
listened to my -answers to the said arguments, and how God, 
being of his nature quite incorporeal, took a human body and 
became true Man for man’s sake, for our salvation. After that, 
he himself read the whole dedication of the Book; it contained 
a eulogium, also in verse, of the king himself; and, after that he 
proceeded and read a good portion of the first Chapter. (P. 375) 
Then, handing the Book to one of his Lamma’s and making him 
read from it, he started making different arguments in defence 
of the devilish error of transmigration, having asked me before 
how often I had been born and reborn. He also heard my 
answers to each of his arguments; after which, he continued to 
have the Book read; and, while I remained paying attention, 
noon came, when a signal was given and the Audience was 
dismissed, the King having heard and spoken to no one else. 

A few days later, he called for me several times to question 
me on the important point whether, the one road of salvation 
excepted, all the rest led to eternal damnation, and he inquired 
a great deal whether this was indeed to be understood of all. 
Some days after, the above-said Tartar Minister sent me word 
that the King keeps my Book near him, continues to read it, 
and discusses what he reads. I have placed the matter in God’s 
hands. E^us voluntas fiat (His will be done).i At present, 
things have remained in suspense on account of the festivities 
of their new year,^ and shortly he will go personally to war 
against another King.^ Fiat voluntas Dej (God’s will be done). 

For the last month, owing to my past labours, I have been 
somewhat troubled in health, and my Master is in prison for 
heavy debts.^ In the beginning of March, or sooner, I shall 
resume the study of the language and of Tibetan Books, and, 
this year, I hope with God’s help to arrange a Doctrine,^ 
a Grammar, and a Dictionary,® and to translate in this lan¬ 
guage the second of my two booklets, that is, the refutation of 


^ Adapted from: FicU volunbtas tiia (Thy will be done), in the Our 
Father. (Matt. 6.10.) 

A The Monlfiim. Of. Puini, 290, 306. 

8 No doubt, the war against the King of Kokonor, which brought 
the Giongars to Lhasa in 1717, and brought about Ginghes-Khang’a 
assassination. 

^ His teacher of Tibetan, evidently. He would have been a Lama. 

® Catechism. 

® The Caraohins at Lhasa in 1707-11 appear to have made already 
a beginning of a grammar and a dictionary. Fr. Orazio della Penna may 
have help^ himself with Fr. Desideri’s work for his dictionary of about 
36,000 words, which still exists in the Bishop’s College Library, Calcutta. 
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the devilish error of the transmigration of Souls.i May the 
loving Jesus give me strength for it. I add to what I have said 
that the Capuchin Fathers brought a fine present and a letter 
of His Holiness for this King.^ The present was almost 
entirely lost with many other good things, and with some sum 
of money the letter arrived,3 and I translated it faithfully 
into this language, and on the 4th of December,^ Fathers and I, 
with some expense, we presented it with great solemnity to the 

King who.was highly pleased with such great 

honour, 6 and he is making efforts to recover the present 
and the stolen goods. This is the news I can give from the end 
of July to the present date. 

From the middle of April until now, that is these last 10 
months, I have written 11 letters to the Father Rector of 
Agra ® and to the Father Provincial of Goa, and I have not had 
a single answer till now. I left Portugal 4 years ago,7 and 
during all that time 1 have not had any letter from Europe. 
Three years and three months ago, I started from Goa,® 
and all that time not a single letter has reached me from the 
Superiors of Goa; ® (P. 376) which cannot but give me anxiety, 
as I am new and entirely unprovided for in these parts, and to 
promote the service of God I have been obliged to run into much 
expense; the money is almost at an end, and not a letter comes 
for me. I do not know how things will go. If, in this point, 
things continue the same way,-as it is impossible to live on alms 
here,i® I shall be forced by and by to make my way towards 
the College of Agra and towards Goa. I am cutting down my 
expenses as much as I can, and shaU continue to do so, lest the 


1 Four of Fr. Desideri’s Tibetan MSS. are still in the possession of 
the Society of Jesus, but their contents have not been examined yet by 
a Tibetan scholar. (Cf. Wessels, 274-276.) 

* The letter, dated January 6, 1714, is among my collection of mate¬ 
rials for the history of the Capuchins in Tibet. 

3 8Wf for the punctuation in Puini. 

4 Dec. 4, 1716. 

3 Che al maggior segno gradi un si grand' onore. 

« The Rector of Agra in the Catalogue of December 1716, is Fr. 
Melchior dos Keys, who, we know, was appointed in 1713, and reeiched 
Agra at the end of May 1714. l^e next catalogue of December 1718 
shows that Fr. Alvarus de Albaquerque became Rector in March 1718. 
Fr. Melchior dos Reys appears, therefore, to have been Rector at Agra 
between the middle of April 1717 and Febr. 16, 1718. 

7 On April 7, 1713. 

8 On Nov. 17 or 21, 1713. 

8 He had received at least two letters from the Provincial of Goa 
before he left Delhi for Tibet in 1714. Since then, it is less surprising 
that he had received no letters. Fr. Freyre was probably not back at 
Agra till the second half of 1716. By way of Patna and Nepal, where 
were the Capuchins, letters might have reached Desideri already, at least 
from A|^* 

^8 Like the Capuchins, Desideri always refused the money which 
his Tibetan friends urged him to accept. 
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blame be mine; when we shall have nothing left to stint, he will 
render an account to God for thus abandoning the Mission who 
is responsible for it. I refuse to believe that the thing will 
happen; but, if ever it happens, from now I place my justification 
in Your Paternity’s hands. 

Let Your Paternity pray much and make the whole Company 
pray much for wretched me, for the good success of this Mission 
and the salvation of these poor souls. If all of you were here, 
you would all of you weep all the time at the sight of the Devil’s 
hard and palpable tyranny. One cannot relate all that in 
writing; we should require for it a volume and more. I cast 
myself at your feet and humbly ask your Blessing. 

Lhassa, the 15th of February 1717. 

Your Most Reverend Paternity’s 
Very unworthy servant in Christ and subordinate, 
Ippolito Desideri. 

Every year ships leave the Port of S. Ualo in France for 
Bengala and these Indies. It is the fastest route for answers. 

10. Lett-er of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to Fr. Felice of 
Montecchio Capuchin, Patna (Takpo, March 12, 1718).i 

<P. 376) Very Reverend and dear Father, 

I am informed from Goa 2 that, in November 1717, Mis¬ 
sionaries of the Company must have been sent from there to 
this Tibet,2 and it seems to me that there is not time enough 
for me to write to them at Agra. Accordingly, I make bold to 
avail myself of Your Very Reverend Paternity’s well-known and 
very special kindness, and to ask you humbly (P. 377) kindly to 
remit to them the letter herewith, on their arrival at Patna. 
I have no knowledge whatever of such Missionaries; ^ hence, 
I cannot guess whether, on their arrival at Patna, they are 
likely to fulfil the duties they have contracted towards the 
kuK^ess of Your Most Reverend Paternities,^ and whether 


1 Cf. Puini, pp. 376-377. Letter taken from the Sommario of the 
o€kS6 between the Jesuits and Capuchins for priority in Tibet. Fr. Felice of 
Montecchio was then the Prefect of the Capuchin Mission of Tibet. The 
letter above shows that he resided at Patna, in Bihar. 

* It may have been by this letter that Desideri was appointed 
Superior of the Jesuit Mission of Tibet. Cf. his letter 14 (Lhasa, Dec. 21, 
1719). 

* One of the first letters written by Desideri from Lhasa, after his 
arrival there on March 18, 1716, would naturally have been to ask for 
eompanions, chiefly as Fr. Freyre w€» not willing to stay. Some were 
probably sent ip November 1717. We do not know their names. 

^ The meaning may be that he did not know them personaUy, or 
•did not know them yet by name. 

fi DeUe FP. loro M.M. MR, 
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they are aware of the debts which, as Missionaries destined to 
this Tibet, they happen to have incurred by anticipation, con¬ 
sidering the exquisite attentions which I have hitherto received 
and continually receive from the most courteous and most 
religious Charity of the Very Eeverend Capuchin Missionary 
Fathers, in particular of Your Very Reverend Paternity, who 
with your innate kindness know how to compassionate so many 
importunities of mine and of our Fathers of Indostan.^ 
Whatever happens, I beg from now of Your Very Reverend 
Paternity to be so good as to overlook their little knowledge and 
complete inexperience, and to double the merit of your most 
religious Charity by giving them a share in the favour of your 
most prudent dnections, especially as regards the journey, df, on 
their arrival or before their departure for Nepal, the order should 
have come from Rome that the Company is to desist from 
labouring in this Mission of Tibet,^ then, in case such an 
order emanates who can give orders to the Company, that is 
from the Sovereign Pontiff, before whose commands I humbly 
bow my head, I humbly beg of Your Very Reverend Paternity's 
prudence to see to it that the said Missionaries should not use¬ 
lessly push further, but should return at once to Agra or await 
my return at Patna. I hope Your Very Reverend Paternity 
will excuse my great boldness and will honour me with your 
most esteemed orders. Recommending myself to Your Holy 
Sacrifices, I sign myself, as I am, 

Takpd, from the Hospice of the Very Reverend Capuchin 
Fathers, the 12th of March 1718.® 


1 This indicates that by now Desideri and the Fathers of Agra had 
often had recourse to the services of Fr. Felice of Montecchio at Patna. 
Letters from and to Desideri would naturally be addressed to him for 
transmission. 

® In answer to the Prefect Fr. Dominico of Fano’s letter sent to 
Propaganda from Nepal before leaving for Tibet on August 4, 1716. 

* Takpo or Takpo-Khier is the Province where Desideri then was. 
The Capuchin hospice was at Trong-gnde. (Wessels, pp. 226, 261, 
268, 269.) Fr. Wessels marks Takpo on his map, but not Trong-gn6o. 
The place is mentioned in Puini, p. 14, (where it is spelt Trong-gnet). 
It was 8 days from Lhasa. Desideri may have gone there to explore 
the country, and to escape from the political troubles which the victory 
of the Giongars in December 1717 had led to. Puini writes that ho went 
there for greater safety. He adds (p. 66): ‘At Takpo-Kier, he continued 
the study of other Buddhist books, and almost completed another work 
of his in refutation of the errors of the Tibetan religion. The work was 
divided into three parts: in the first, he refuted the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration; in the second, “the chief error of the Tongpagni** (8Tong,pa,nyi); 
in the third, he explained how to understand the Christian doctrine; 
this last was in the form of a dialogue. This work “ was very well received 
by the Lamas and the doctors, who read and examined it, and who came 
in numbers to read it again and study it together. ’* ’ At p. XLIII, Puini 
returns to the description of this MS.: ‘In the first (part) he refuted 
the doctrine of trcuismigration; in the second, he refuted the Buddhist 
doctrine which regards the world as non-existent, and teaches liberation 
from all illusion; in the third, he expounded the principles of Christianity.’ 
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Your Most Reverend Paternity’s 

Very humble, very devoted, and very obliged 

servant, 

Ippolito Desideri, 
of the Company of Jesus. 


Fr. Weasels writes: ‘His plan was to write in the Tibetan language 
a refutation of the errors of their doctrine and a defence of the Catholic 
religion. But he had hardly set to work when it was interrupted by a 
violent catastrophe. The Tartars invaded the country. Lhasa was 
taken and sacked, and on December 3 the king and his ministers were 
murdered. Not thinking himself safe at Sera, Desideri retired to the 
Province of Takpo-Khier at eight days* journey from the Capital, where 
he found time and opportunity to finish his book. His retirement lasted 
till April 1721 with the exception of a few months (p. 225) at Lhasa. 
In one of his visits to the Capital he gave his book to read to his former 
teacher of Tibetan, one of the cleverest among the Lamas. It consisted 
he tells us of three volumes. The first argued against the migration of 
souls as taught by Buddhism, the second attacked the main error into 
which the Tongba-gni falls, the denial of an Absolute Being (Ens a se). 
Creator of the world. Itself imcreated. The third volume was construc¬ 
tive and in the form of a dialogue gave an exposition of the Christian 
doctrine. 

‘The work caused a great stir and “my house suddenly became the 
scene of incessant comings and goings by all sorts of people, but chiefiy 
learned men and professors, who came from the monasteries and univer¬ 
sities, especially from those of Sera and Bree-bung, the principal ones, to 
apply for permission to see and read the book”* (pp, 224-225). 

‘Desideri notes (MS. A. Book I, ch. XV, p. 91) that he took the 
book away with him when he left Tibet. I surmise it is the third of the 
Tibetan MSS. mentioned by Wessels on page 275, but this must be left 
for Tibetan scholars to settle. It consists of 704 pp. and bears the initial 
date of Juno 23, 1718. The second of the above-mentioned MSS. dated 
Deo. 8, 1717, must have been begun immediately on his arrival at Takpo- 
Khier. See p. 276,’ {Ibid,, p. 226, n. 1.) 

We know that the first section on the transmigration of souls was 
written in Italian in June-August 1716, and was campleted by Sept. 8, 
1710, when Desideri began putting into Tibetan verse another Italian 
treatise of his on the one way of salvation. (Puini, 372.) We know also 
that he intended in March 1717 or even earlier to begin a Catechism and 
the translation of his Italian treatise on the transmigration of souls. 
(Puini, 376.) 

A Tibetan MS. of his (Wessels, 274, MS. 1) has the date July 1, 1717, 
on the first page, and consists of 64 pp. This MS. already may be the 
translation of his treatise on transmigration, or his Catechism. 

Another Tibetcm MS. of his (Wessels, 276, MS. 2) is dated on the first 
page December 8, 1717, and on the last are the words in Latin: The feast 
of the Blessed Aioysius Gonzaga saw the end of this treatise. 1718. 
The last date is, therefore, June 21, 1718. The initial date of this MS. 
could hardly have been written at Takpo, as Desideri was at Lhasa, in 
the Sera monastery on Deo. 1, 1717, and apparently several days after, 
and as the journey from Lhasa to Talmo took 8 days, and often as much as 
a fortnight, according to the calcmations of the Capuchins. I think 
therefore that the second MS. was begun at Lhasa and was completed at 
Takpo, where Desideri was by March 12,1718. 

A third Tibetan MS. by Desideri (Wessels, 276, MS. 3) bears the initial 
date June 24, 1718. This MS. was clearly be^ at Takpo, where Desideri 
was on Aug^^st, 4, 1718. It is the largest MS., one of 704 oblong pages. 
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About September, if God gives me life, I hope to return to 
Lhasa.i 

Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to Fr. Felice of Montec- 
chio, Capuchin, Patna (Trong-gne, Aug. 4, 1718).2 

(P. 378) Very Reverend and very honoured Father, 

On receiving, in the month of July last, the inestimable 
honour of your Very Reverend Paternity’s most excellent and 
to me most pleasing letter, dated the 23rd of December 1717,3 
I had for the first time the much longed-for consolation of 
receiving the esteemed orders which you were pleased to impart 
to me.4 Although I had for a long time wished with all^my 
heart and was eagerly wishing for the good fortune of complying 
mth your Very Reverend Paternity’s orders, yet this time 
I rejoice extremely that I have not had even a remote chance 
of performing them.® Your Very Reverend Paternity was 
pleased to request me warmly that I should not fail to recommend 
earnestly your Very Reverend Religious to the Fathers of Our 
Company in Pekin; for you add that you have heard that the 
said Very Reverend Fathers will be conducted to Pekin against 
their wish.® Not only, therefore, have I not executed the 


33, 5 X 18, 5 cm., and having 35 lines to the page. The first page photo¬ 
graphically reproduced in Weasels * book shows that it is in Tibetan verse, 
from the regularity of the divisions within the lines. We naturally think 
that this is the work in three sections or volumes which the Lamas of 
Lhasa came in such numbers to examine during a visit of Desideri to 
Lhasa, the more so as Fr. Desideri says he brought the MS. back to Europe. 
Desideri was for some time at Lhasa in 1719, after which he returned to 
Takpo. 

A fourth MS. by Desideri in Tibetan (Wessels, 276, No. 4) consists of 
128 narrow strips (33,5 x 13,6 cm.) with 7 lines to the page. It is undated 
and appears to be also in verse, from the regularity of the divisions within 
the lines. Might this be a copy of the treatise on the one way of salvation 
presented to King Cinghes-Khang on January 6, 1717? If it is, the 
first page, also photographically reproduced by Fr. Wessels, is likely 
to contain the poetical dedication to the King, of which he speaks in 
Puini (p. 274). 

Desideri’s doings at Takpo hsw’dly appear in his writings, as made 
known to us by Puini and Wessels. The Capuchin at Takpo on March 
12, 1718, was probably Fr. John Francis of Fossombrone, who in June 
1717 appears to have been at Takpo (Letter 11). 

1 We do not know whether he returned to Lhasa about September 
1718. AU we can say is that our letter of Aug. 4,1718, is still from Takpo; 
our next one from his pen is from Lhaaa, and is dated Dec. 21, 1719. 

2 Cf. Puini, pp. 378-382. Letter from the Sommarto of the case 
between the Jesuits and Capuchins for priority in Tibet. 

3 This letter had travelled very slowly, though it was the best 
season of the year for travelling. 

* This may have been Fr. Felice’s first letter to Desideri, or his fibrst 
request for a service. 

® The trouble to which Fr. Felice referred has passed away. 

® A strange request, which can have been prompted only by the 
Capuchin Fathers at Lhasa. The trouble arose in the beginning of June 
1717, and appears to have been over within three days. The first day the 
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orders sent me, but I make bold humbly and most urgently to 
beseech Your Very Reverend Paternity kindly to write to some 
correspondent of yours in Pekin and recommend to him my own 
self, since I have been importuned much more strongly by the 
Chinese than the Very Reverend Capuchin Fathers about being 
conducted against my wish to that Metropolis.i The more 
surely to obtain the favour of such a recommendation,^ Your 
Very Reverend Paternity will pardon me if, in all sincerity, 
without even the slightest alteration in the affair, and without 
any the least admixture of passion, I subjoin here a most faith¬ 
ful account of the affair, and if, in order to declare the truth 
just as it is, coram Deo (before God) I am somewhat too minute 
and prolix in my account. 

In the beginning of May 1717, there arrived at Lhassa three 
Ambassadors of high rank, a Vakil 3 and other officials sent 
by the Emperor of China to the late King of this Tibet, King 


Chineso ambassadors insisted on Fr. Desideri’s going to Pekin and taking 
service at the Emperor’s court; the next day, the Capuchins and Dosideri 
were importuned the same way; the next day the matter was referred to 
Cinghes-Khang, who asked the ambassadors to leave the Fathers in peace, 
since they refused to go. Why should the Capuchins, after that, have 
troubled Fr. Felice for obtaining from Dosideri a letter of introduction 
to the Jesuits of Pekin, imless they thought that Desidori alone would 
not be conducted to Pekin ? If they thought he too would be taken to 
Pekin, there was no need of a letter of introduction; he would himself 
be the best recommendation in their favour; if they thought he would 
be left at Lhasa, while they were taken to Pekin, did they doubt he 
would not recommend them to the Jesuits of Pekin ? Would he do at 
Fr. Felice’s request what he would not grant to the Prefect, Fr. Domenico, 
at Lhsisa ? Desideri answers what he considers wrong information given 
by the Capuchins of Lhasa, €md his suspicions appear to fall, not on the 
Prefect, but on Fr. Orazio della Penna, who in June 1717 was the only 
other Capuchin at Lhasa. In fact, one of the two spoke his mind clearly. 
In what sense ? We are not told. Was the suspicion on Fr. Orazio’s 
part that Desideri or the Jesuits of Pekin, or both, had tried to get the 
Capuchins away from Tibet, so as to remain sole masters of the field ? 
We have no knowledge of letters of Desideri’s to China before June 1717. 
Desideri refutes the suspicions, whichever they wore, by saying he was 
importuned more than the Capuchins. At the time of writing, and since 
December 1717, when the Giongars took Lhasa, there could have been no 
question any more for the Chinese ambassadors to take to Pekin, against 
their wish, the Capuchins euid Desidori. Did not the Chinese ambas¬ 
sadors, who had helped in fortifying Lhasa against the Giongars, lose 
their life in the attack on Lhasa? Fr. Felice’s letter of Dec. 23, 1717, 
followed a letter from the Capuchins at Lhasa, who must have written 
shortly after the affair. Fr. Desideri takes it as a thrust at himself, 
rather than as a serious request. Fr. Felice could afford to be malicious, 
since Desideri depended on his services at Patna to forward letters to and 
from him. 

1 In spite of the umilmentef e con ogni efficacia, I consider 
Desideri’s request for a like service at Pekin only a disguised way of 
paying off good Fr. Felice. 

2 Desideri continues his malicious tone. 

» An attorney. One is surprised to hear this word from Lhasa, but 
perhaps it was the best equivalent for one at Patna. > ^ 
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Cingheskan, his very intimate correspondent and a relative of 
his own Family. Owing to the bad water on the journey, 
some Chinese servants of the Ambassadors, troubled by humours 
and beginnings of dropsy, had recourse to the Very Reverend 
Father Prefect of the Capuchin Fathers, (P. 379) Father Dome¬ 
nico of Fano, who with indefatigable and indiscriminate Charity 
exercises in Lhassa the medical profession. By the grace of God 
the treatment was successful and procured relief to the sick 
Chinese. By this means, from the end of May, the Chinese 
servants know the European Fathers, but the Ambassadors and 
chief officials had not yet had the opportunity of a close acquain¬ 
tance. At that time, the Reverend Father Francesco Orazio 
della Penna, the Vicar of the Hospice of the Capuchin Fathers 
at Lhassa, and I were in a Convent of tl^ese gentile Tibetan 
Monks, stud 3 dng this language and their books.^ One day, 
in the beginning of June 1717, the said Reverend Father Vicar 
and I, tired of our continual study, went out of the Convent 
one evening for a short stroll. Coming back, we met not far 
from the said Convent a Chinese Ambass^or, acquainted with the 
language of this Tibet, and a retinue of his people. The 
Ambassador stared at us, scanned us from head to foot, and 
asked us whether we were Europeans, of those who are at Pekin. 
The answer was in the affirmative. The Ambassador asked us 
again what we were doing at Lhassa and where we lived. Finally, 
when we had arrived at the Convent and wished to take leave 
of them, I begged the Ambassador for the favour of taking to 
Pekin two letters of mine. He told me to write them and bring 
them to his house, and he would favour me with delivering them 
at their address. I wrote the two letters, one for the Father 
Provincial of the Province of China,2 the other to Father 
Ludovico Gonzaga.3 Two days later, when I had gone to 
remit the first via (copy) to the first Ambassador, the second 
Ambassador, who lived in the same house, stopped me and 
wanted the letters himself, assuring me that he would forward 
them. I was called to audience by the first Ambassador, who, 
after much courtesy, asked me how many Europeans we were at 
Lhassa. I answered: three. He inquired my name. I said 
my name was Ippolito Desideri, Jesuit. He wrote the name; 
after which, he said: And how are the others called ? I answered 
that the first was called Father Domenico, Capuchin; and the 
second. Father Francesco Orazio, Capuchin. He wrote these 
two names as well. The Vakil then intervened and asked me 
whether we would go to China. I said clearly no, to which he 


1 According to Puini (p. 64), Desideri lived at the Ramo-cche convent 
from March 25, 1717, till the end of July. 

* Name unknown to me. 

8 The only Ludovico Gonzaga in A. Franco’s list is * P(ater) Ludovious 
Gonzaga,* an Italian, who came out, a priest, vid Lisbon in 1706. 
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replied that he would request us (to go). I replied that, instead 
of that, I would ask (him) to recommend us to this King, to 
whose Kingdom we had been sent and where we were living. 
The supreme Chief, or Ambassador, promised to do so, and ask^ 
me to write afresh the two letters for Pekin and bring them to 
him, as he too wished (P. 380) to forward them. Back at the 
Convent, I wrote the second via (copy) of both letters. 

The next morning, very early, the very Reverend Father 
Prefect sent to the Convent a note asking us whether we were 
willing to accompany him on a visit to the two Chief Ambassa¬ 
dors and the Vakil. We accepted, and went all three. On 
arrival, we were at once conducted to see the Vakil, and the 
other Officials, and the Chinese servants, who were ill, some 
more, some less. The Very Reverend Father Prefect felt their 
pulse, questioned each about his indisposition, and promised 
to each of them for the next day the medicine. After that, 
we were admitted to audience by the first Ambassador. After 
sundry compliments, he asked for our names. First he wrote 
Father Ippolito Desideri, Jesuit; next. Father Domenico, 
Capuchin; next. Father Francesco Orazio, Capuchin; each one 
of us personally helping him to his own name. Then, beginning 
in the same order, he asked what science or art we know. I 
answered that I knew no art and no science. ‘And what are 
you doing in Lhassa ? ’ he asked. I answered that I was 8 tud 3 ring 
the language and examining the books of the Tibetans. Within 
the space for my name he wrote according to my answer. The 
Very Reverend Father Prefect answered he was a Doctor, which 
was written in the space for his name. The Reverend Father 
Vicar answered like myself, and his answer was recorded 
alongside of his name. After that, the Very Reverend Capuchin 
Fathers added that another Companion of theirs was at Takp6, 
and that two others were on their way to Lhassa. The first 
Ambassador again wrote their names: Father Gio. Francesco,^ 
Capuchin, Doctor; Father Angelico,® Capuchin, Doctor; 
and. Father Buonaventura,^ Capuchin, applied to the study 
of the language and of the books. He handed the writing to 
the Vakil and sent us to the second Ambassador. This one 
likewise asked us the same questions, wrote in the same strain. 


1 It would have been natural if the Capuchins had first named their 
companion at Takpo. Accordingly, I think that Fr. John Francis of 
Fosaombrone was then at Takpo. He had arrived in Bengal with 
Fr. Orazio della Ponna on Sept. 1, 1713. 

• Fr. Angelico of Brescia came to Bengal at the end of August 1715, 
together with Fr. Domenico of Fano, then back from Rome. 

* Fr. Buonaventura of Pedona arrived at Chandemagore with 
Fr. Angelico of Brescia* at the end of Aug. 1716. Had he been previously 
in Tibet, we should have heard of him as learning the Tibetan language 
with Desideri and Fr. Orazio, which is not the caae. He may, therefore, 
■safelyregarded as on his way from Nepal to Lheusa in June 1717. 
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called for a number of sick servants, dressed, went out with us 
and the Vakil, and with the latter and the writing repaired to the 
King’s palace. The Father Prefect went home, and the Father 
Vicar and I returned to the Convent. We laughed, the three 
of us: for we imagined the Ambassadors were joking. 

The next morning, the Vakil, a Tartar favourite of the King, 
and a Tibetan went to the house, and, on finding the very 
Reverend Father Prefect, they persisted asking whether he was 
willing to go to the Court of Pekin, and they made him grand 
promises, and the Tartar added that the King wished to know the 
intentions of each Father, and that, if they wished to go, he 
would give them horses, beasts of burden, clothes, foocj, and 
money, and servants up to Pekin, and that there they would be 
well treated. (P. 381) The Father Prefect answered emphatically 
no. ‘And where are the two others?’ they asked. ‘They 
are at the Convent,’ he responded, ‘And, as for Father Fran¬ 
cesco Orazio, Capuchin, he depends on me, and refuses.’ They 
added: ‘And Father Ippolito, Jesuit?’ ‘Question him,’ he 
replied, ‘and you will know.’ The Very Reverend Father 
Prefect came immediately to the Convent, and, on entering the 
place where the two of us were, studying: ‘Do you know,’ 
said he, ‘that the Chinese are not joking ? For me and Father 
Vicar the matter is already settled; now they insist on getting 
at least the Jesuit, and they will be here presently for that.’ 
Arrived the Vakil, the Tartar and the Tibetan; they fought 
me stubbornly to extort my consent; they insisted and held 
out great promises, and I defended myself with difierent reasons; 
at the end 1 asked what need they had to take me there. The 
Vakil answered clearly, so as to be heard by all who had ears, 
what he said the previous morning, when the Very Reverend 
Father Prefect felt his pulse: ‘He had been running up and down 
for ten years, on behalf of Amullakhang (as they call the Emperor 
of China), to Moscovy, to Kasckar, to Tartary, to Tibet and 
other parts, and from the first day he had been ordered by 
Amullakhang to bring to Pekin, at whatever expense, the Euro¬ 
peans, professing sciences or arts, whom he might meet anywhere.’ 
Finally, the Tartar decided to take us all three to the King’s 
Palace, that the Kdng himself might decide, on hearing our 
intentions. The King made us most courteous and royal offers 
for the journey, and reassured us, to know our will; and, hearing 
that we all persisted in our refusal, he decided thus: ‘It was 
not just’, he said, ‘to force us against our will, and we could 
remain quietly in his Kingdom,’ which decision extinguished 
the heated efforts of the Chinese. 

I have now given very minutely an account of whatever 
happened, and I declare myself quite ready to confirm on oath 
all this, as I have here related, before Your Very Reverend 
Paternity, before anyone who might have been informed other- 
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wise than I have written, before Your Very Reverend Father 
Procurator General, before His Eminence the Lord Cardinal 
Sagripanti, and before His Holiness. I now beseech Your Very 
Reverend Paternity to excuse me if, in all candour, I expose 
to you confidentially a suspicion of mine. On reading Your 
Very Reverend Paternity’s above-recited orders, I have suspected 
that, not from any bad intention, no, but because you had not 
been fully informed by the other side, you wished rather, under 
otherwise polite expressions, to give me the unmerited mortifi¬ 
cation of politely and covertly pricking me than (P. 382) of 
honouring me with Your most welcome and most revered orders. 
Such a suspicion is not without foiindation, because each one 
of the members of your Mission, the Superior excepted, has 
too warmly and too openly come out with it. But time, which 
clears up all things, will, I hope, make known authoritatively 
and justly, whenever necessary, truth and innocence. Pardon 
my too great candour and excuse the trouble which I rightly 
take to defend, if not my own reputation, at least that of my 
Religion, which, from my experience of 18 years, always and 
everywhere makes it her rule to profess respect, dependence 
and veneration for the most Illustrious and most Venerated 
Religion of the Capuchin Fathers, which it special!}' singles out 
among all the other Religions. 

In conclusion, if this time I have not had occasion to obey 
you, I hope at least that Your Very Reverend Paternity’s inborn 
kindness will not fail to employ me with other commands in 
your most esteemed service. Humbly begging you once more 
(as I have done in other letters) that, in case Fathers of the 
Company, sent to this Mission, should pass, you would deign 
to help them and favour them with your most loving protection 
and timely directions, and recommending myself too to your 
devout and holy Prayers, I humbly kiss your sacred hands, and 
with every respect, call myself 

Trong-gne, from the Hospice of the Very Reverend Capuchin 
Fathers, the 4th of August 1718.^ 

Your Very Reverend Paternity’s 

Very devoted, very humble and much 
obliged Servant, 

Ippolito Desideri, 
of the Company of Jesus. 


1 Evidently, no letters had yet reached tolling Desideri that the 
Mission was to be left to the Capuchins; it is strange, however, that 
Desideri asks Fr. Felice to help the Jesuits, if any come to Tibet, to come 
through, instead of repeating the warning of March 12, 1718, of sending 
them back, in case the Tibet Mission is assigned exclusively to the Capu- 
ohins. 
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12. Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to 
the General of the Society of Jesus for recalling his subjects from 
Tibet (12. 12. 1718). 


Decretum Sacrae Congrega- 
tionis. Oeneralis de Propagan- 
da fide die 12 decembria 1718. 

Refcrente Eminentissimo et 
Reverendissimo Domino, Car- 
dinali Francisco Barberino, 
Sacra Congregatio, inhaerendo 
ac confirmando Decreta alias 
edita sub diebus 15 januarii 
1656, 28. Aprilis 1698, prima 
Martii et 20 Septembris super- 
ioris anni 1717, statuit, et 
rnandavit serio, atque districte 
injuiigit, ac praecipit Patri 
Praeposito Generali Societatis 
Jesus, ut juxta ejusmodi Dec¬ 
reta omnino. dimittat Mission- 
es in Regnis Tibeti, utpote 
P.P. Capiicinis Italis diu jam 
assignats; atque inde, qua- 
cumque dilatione, tergiver- 
satione, ac mora sublata 
revocet, ac removeat suos Reli- 
giosos, qui ad eas excolendas 
Missiones inconsulta Sacra 
Congregatione, imo, et contra, 
ejjus Decreta se contulerunt. 


Decree of the General Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faithy the 12th of Dec¬ 
ember 1718. 

On the report of the Most 
Eminent and Most Reverend 
Lord, Cardinal Francis Bar- 
berini, the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion, adhering to and confirm¬ 
ing the Decrees already pub¬ 
lished on the 15th of January 

1656.1 the 29th of April 

1698.2 the 1st of March and 
the 20th of September of last 
year 1717,8 decided, and earn¬ 
estly ordered, and strictly en¬ 
joins and ordains that, in 
keeping with these Decrees, the 
Father Provost General of the 
Society of Jesus give up al¬ 
together the Missions in the 
Kingdoms of Tibet, these hav¬ 
ing been assigned already long 
before to the Italian Capuchin 
Fathers; and that without any 
deferring, tergiversation and 
delay he recall thence and 
remove his Religious, who with¬ 
out consulting the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation, nay, even against 


1 This is the decree referred to by Desideri in letter 9 as having 
been spoken of by Fr. Domenico of Fano to himself at Lhasa, shortly 
after the arrival of the Capuchins on Oct. 1, 1716. It was not shown to 
Desideri. All Desideri remembered on February 16, 1717, vraa that it 
was more than 60 years old, and forbade ‘even to the Fathers of the 
Society ’ to go to Missions where Missionaries of another Religious Order, 
sent by the Propaganda, were already established. 

2 The date should be 1698, as appears from our next document. This 
decree could have nothing to do with Tibet in particular; it may have 
reiterated the decree of January 16, 1666. 

* Those two decrees may have answered Fr. Domenico of Fano’s 
letter written to Propaganda from Nepal, before proceeding to Lhasa on 
Aug. 4, 1716. It is, however, difficult to understand that a letter from 
Nepal written, say in May or June 1716, by which time Fr. Freyre may 
have appeared in Nopal, could have reached Rome by March 1, 1717. 
By Dec. 21, 1719, the Capuchins may have had knowledge of the two 
decrees of 1717. Cf. Letter 14. 
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Datum Romae die ct anno, 
quibus supra. 


its Decrees,1 went to cultivate 
those Missions. 

Given at Romo, on the day 
and year as above.2 


13. Letter of the General of the Society of Jesus recalling 
Fr. Ippolito Desideri from Tibet (Rome, 16. 1. 1719). 


Admodum Reverendo Pater 
in Christo. 

Pax Christi. 

Jam anno elapso P. Provin- 
ciali Goao scripsi, ut V. R. e 
Missionibus Tibeti revocaret, 
cum mihi ita a Sacra Congrega- 
tione do Propaganda fide fuerit 
ordinatum ex eo, quod Mis- 
siones utriusque. Regni Tibeti 
PP. Capucinis cum exclusione 
cujuscumque alterius Religio- 
nis fuerint concreditae. Re- 


Very Reverend Father in 
Christ. 

Tlie Peace of Christ. 

Already last year, I wrote 
to the Father Provincial at 
Goa, telling him to recall Your 
Reverence from the Missions 
of Tibet, as I have been ordered 
to do so by the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith,^ because the 
Missions of the two Kingdoms 
of Tibet 4 were entrusted to the 


1 The words: ‘Nay, even against its Decrees* were a hard blow for 
the General and Desideri. Desideri regarded them os an unmerited 
rebuke, calling for justification. If the decrees of 1656 and 1698 wore 
violated, it was not, it appears to us, until Froyre and Desideri, after 
passing through the first and second Tibets, crossed into the third on 
Sept. 7, 1715, knowing the Capuchins had been there and thinking they 
were yet or might yet be there. P'or crossing the border, there was the 
excuse of going to reopen the Tibet Mission of de Andrada, and for Kreyre 
his seeking an easier route back to Mogor. Could the mere fact of travel¬ 
ling through the third Tibet up to Lhasa, chiefly in the absence of the 
Capuchins, be construed into a violation of the decree ? When Desideri 
and the Capuchins found themselves together at Lhasa on Oct. 1, 1716, 
and a few days later Desideri heard of the decree of 1656, he wisely 
interposed an appeal to the Sovereign Pontiff and the Propaganda in 
February 1717, having between April 1716 and Febr. 1717 written many 
letters to his Superiors. Had Propaganda itself, created in 1622, remem¬ 
bered sufficiently what the Jesuits had done in Tibet since 1624, when in 
1703 and 1704 it assigned Tibet to the Capuchins ? 

* Cf. Launay (II. 378), referring to Bullariuin Capucinorurrit t. VII, 
p. 254. 

3 Probably, not in answer to the decree of Propaganda of Dec. 12, 
1718, but of March 1, 1717, and September 20, 1717. 

* The two Tibets mentioned here must mean Ladakh (or Great 
Tibet) and what we now call Tibet par excellence^ with capital at Lhasa. 
The General speaks of a letter received from Desideri. This must be his 
letter from Lhasa, Febr. 16, 1717, in which however there is question 
only of ‘this Thibet,’ the Tibet of Lhasa. Another letter received by 
1718 appears to have been that froih Leh, Aug. 6, 1716, which probably 
was sent off from Lhasa through Fr. Freyre after March 18, 1716. In 
that letter three Tibets are mentioned: Little Tibet (Baltistan), Great 
Tibet (Ladakh), euid the third Tibet of Lhasa and the Capuchins, also 
called Great Tibet; in that letter Desideri expresses doubts only for the 
two Tibets of Ladakh and Lhasa. 
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petii et inciilcavi haec eadem 
raea. jusa hoc anno turn dicto 
P. Provinciali, turn R. V. in 
meis responsoriis ad auas, Lis- 
bonam jam missis, quatenus 
inde per viam ordinariam naviu 
m Goae isthuc dirigerentur. 


Quantumvis de prompta 
hujus meae dispositionis ex- 
ecutione dubitari non possit, 
nihilominus ex novo Illustris- 
simi D. Secretarii Congrega- 
tionis de Propaganda fide im* 
pulsu, renovo hisce meis, quae 
per aliam viam ad R. V. diri- 
giintur, eumdem meum ordi- 
nem, cum plurimum me urgeat 
executio jussuum Sacrae Con- 
gregationis, praesertim ob 
Dccrcta 15 Januarii 1665, at 
28 Aprilis 1698, emanata, qui- 
bus cavetur, ne ullus in locis, 
aliis Religionibus pro Missioni- 
bus assigiiatis, novam Mission- 
em absque expressa Sacrae 
Congregationis licentia fundet. 
Quando R.V. dedi licentiam 
se transferendi ad Regna Tibe- 
ti, assignatio haec Missionum 
Tibeti facta a Sacra Congrega- 
tione Capucinis nota mihi non 
erat: imo a me fuit. supposi- 
tum, quod, cum dicta Missio 
fuerit a nostris Patribus, fun- 


Capuchin Fathers, to the ex¬ 
clusion of any other Religious 
Order. This year, 1 have re¬ 
peated and urged these my 
same orders to the said Fr. 
Provincial, and to Your Re¬ 
verence in my answers to your 
letter (letters?) ^ which I sent 
to Lisbon, 2 to be taken thence 
by the ordinary route of the 
Goa ships.2 

Though there can be no 
doubt regarding the prompt 
execution of this my disposi¬ 
tion, yet, owing to a new 
urging on the part of the Most 
Illustrious Lord Secretary of 
the Congregation of the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Faith,^ I 
renew my same order by this 
letter, which is sent to Your 
Reverence by another route, 
as I am greatly bound to exe¬ 
cute the orders of the Sacred 
Congregation, chiefly because 
of the Decrees passed on the 
15th of January, 1665,® and 
the 28th April 1698,® by which 
it is forbidden to anyone to 
establish, without the express 
leave of the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion, a new Mission in places as¬ 
signed as missions to other 
Religious Orders. When I al¬ 
lowed Your Reverence to go to 
the Kingdoms of Tibet, I did 
not know that the Missions of 
Tibet had been thus assigned 


1 Desideri, who knew that his letter of Lhasa, Febr. 15, 1717, had 
been received in Home in 1718, thought the General alluded to it in this 
letter of his (Cf. Letter 16); but more than one letter may bo meant in 
the Latin: in meis responsoriia ad snaa, where it is not clear whether 
auaa refers to an understood epiatolaa or literaa, 

2 Not received by Desideri. 

* So then, the General repeated his orders between Jan. 1 and Jan. 
16,^719, by the Lisbon-Goa route, apparently in answer to the decree 
of Dec. 12, 1718. 

* The new urging should then have been later than Dec. 12, 1718. 

® Jan. 16, 1656, in our previous document. 

® April 29, 1798 (Read: 1698) in our previous document. 
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data, et ab iis usque ad an¬ 
num 1660, quo ob perseou- 
tionem fuerunt ejecti, culta, ab 
aJiis non amplius fuerit re- 
aperta; bine R. V. novam hanc 
dispositionem, k novis notitiis 
k Sacra Congregatione receptis 
provenientem non miretur, et 
hisce meis receptis illico de 
ista Missione discedere dispo- 
nat, cum merito, quod Earn 
coram Deo ob iter tarn arduum 
in se susceptum, et per cogni- 
tionem. nostrae S. Fidei cum 
solidis principiis et tanto zelo 
in memorato Regno promotam 
acquisivisse confidimus, cui 
sollicitam obedientiam Suae 
Divinae Majestati acceptiorem 
quam si omnia ilia Regna ad 
sedem veram converteret, adju- 
ngat, et statim me de execu- 
tione. hujus meae dispositio- 
nis informet, qui me S.S. 
Sacrificiis et orationibus suis 
oommendo. 


to the Capuchins by the Sacred 
Congregation; ^ nay I supposed 
that, as the said Mission had 
been founded by our Fathers 
and had been cultivated by 
them till the year 1650, when 
they were expelled on account 
of persecution, it had not been 
reopened any more by others; 2 
accordingly, let not Your Re¬ 
verence be surprised at this 
new disposition caused by new 
informations received by the 
Sacred Congregation, and, on 
receipt of this my letter, pre¬ 
pare to leave that Mission at 
once, with the merit which we 
trust Your Reverence gained 
before God by undertaking so 
arduous a journey and by 
promoting with solid begin¬ 
nings and so much zeal in the 
said Kingdom the knowledge 
of our Holy Faith. Add to it 
exact obedience to His Divine 
Majesty, which will be more 
pleasing than if you were to 
convert all those Kingdoms to 
the true Faith,3 and inform me 


1 He allowed in 1712, as appears from Letter 16. Difficult as it 
is to explain how the General did not know yet in 1712 that Tibet had been 
assigned to the Capuchins in 1703 and 1704, that they had been sent to 
Tibet in 1704, and had entered it in 1707, we have his word for it, and a 
reason is given. Fr. Tamburini was General from Jan. 3, 1706, only, 
to Febr. 28, 1730. Desideri in his letter of Kutti, Sept. 21, 1721, tells 
him how the Capuchins, sent by Propckganda, entered Tibet in 1708 (sic) 
and left it in 1711. On Jan. 10, 1719, the General knew from Desideri's 
letter of Febr. 15, 1717, that the Capuchins had re-appeared at Lhasa 

Oct. 1, 1716. In 1714 he must have learned that the Capuchins had 
left Tibet in 1711; for Fr. Domenico of Fano appeared that year at Rome, 
asking for men and money to re-open the Tibet Mission, and bringing a 
letter of recommendation to the Procurator General of the Jesuits from 
Fr. Vautrain Baudrd, S.J., of Chandemagore, and from Fr. Ory, S.J., 
Procurator at Paris, whose letter is dated Jan. 2, 1714. (Cf. L. Besse, 
S.J., in Revtte historique de V Inde francaise, Vol. 2 (1918), p. 181.) 

2 The exact date when the Tsaparang Mission was given up remains 
to be ascertained. Efforts to re-enter it were made in 1640, and Brother 
Marques was a prisoner at Tsaparang in 1641 and we do not know when 
he was released or whether he was released at all. (Wessels, 88.) 

2 The Latin should apparently give: od veram fidem, the more so as 
/ and s (when not final) looked almost the same in writing and printing, 
Launay also translates by :d la vraie Foi (1« 34), 
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Romae, 16 januarii 1719. 

Servus in Christo 
Michael Angelua Taniburinua, 


at once of the execution of 
this my disposition. I com¬ 
mend myself to your i Holy 
Sacrifices and prayers. 

Rome, the 16th of January 
1719. 

Your Servant in Christ, 
Michael Angel Tamburini, 


14. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General of 
the Society of Jesus (Lhasa, 21 Dec., 1719). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jestfs: 
Ooana Epiat, 1669-1742 (Ooa, 9).) 

t t 

Molto R. do in X. po P.re N.ro, Our Very Reverend Father 
P.C. CCCXVII.a. in Christ. 

The Peace of Christ. 


Avendo frainteso, che la S. 
C. di Prop.a ad instanza de* 
P.ri Cappuccini voglia dis- 
cacciar la Comp.a da q.te 
Missioni, considerata la cosa 
nel Sig.re, ex vi dll’ avermi 
il P, Pro.le di Goa gi^addos- 
sato il carico di Sup.re di 
c.ta Miss.e, mi sono stimato in 
coscienza gravem.te obbligato 
ad Appellare alia S.C. di Prop.a 
ed al Som. Pont.e, e a umilm. 
te dimandar si a q.to, come a 
q.lla, che espre8sara,te,e p.me- 
zzo dlla P.V.M.R.mi facciano 
giungere ordine di portarmi a 
Roma p.esporre la verity, li 
legitimi Jus, e ragioni dlla 
Comp.a.Accludo qui il fogllo 
dll’ Appello, il di cui med.mo 
teno re invio parim, te a Sua 
Santit^. Cos! hd giudicato in 


Having understood * that the 
Sacred Congregation of Propa¬ 
ganda, at the request of the 
Capuchin Fathers, wished to 
expel the Company from these 
Missions, I, having considered 
the matter in the Lord, on the 
strength that the Father Pro¬ 
vincial has already laid on me 
the charge of Superior of 
this Mission, have considered 
myself seriously obliged to 
Appeal to the Sacred Congre¬ 
gation of Propaganda and the 
Supreme Pontiff, and humbly 
to ask both the latter and the 
former that they send me 
expressly and through Your 
Very Reverend Paternity tho 
order of betaking myself to 
Rome, to expose the truth, the 
lawful rights, and the reasons 


1 Tuia in Latin, instead of auia ? 

2 Frantendere is translated in the diotionaries by to understand iU, 
Bpobably Desideri meeuis: * having understood more or less.* The 
Capuchins h€wi not shown him the decree of Propaganda of Dec. 12, 1718; 
it does not seem to have reached them till January 1721, but they may 
have let Desideri understand that they knew it was preparing. Besides, 
there was a decree of March 1, 1717, and of Sept. 20, 1717. 
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Goscienza esser’ io obbligato 
a umilm. te reclamare, constan- 
domi con evidenza che la 
Comp.a d apertissimam.te a 
torto aggravata con Informa- 
zioni non giuste, e in tutta la 
Comp.a nessuno h4 I’evidenza 
che io h6 sopra di ci6. 


Se in ci6 ho fatto bene, hd 
scaricato la mia coscienza. 
Se h6 fatto male, non ^ stato 
malizia di volont^, ma errore 
d’Intelletto, e p.ci6 condo- 
nabile. Ci5 non ostante, se 
la P.S.M.R. giudica, aver’ io 
fatto male, mi sottopongo a 
tutti quelli gastighi che le 
piacer^i di darmi. In tanto 
supplico di nuovo la P.S.M.R. 
dlla grazia tante vol te con 
altre mie lettere chiestale, che 
si degni di mandarmi espresso 
as soluto ordine di portarmi 
speditam.te a Roma, dove se 
piaceri a Dio di condurmi, e 
se averd la sorte di buttarmi a’ 
piedi dlla P.S.M.R., e a voce 
dichiarar tutto q.llo, che 
m’occorre, sp.o mi comanderi 
ella med.ma di liberam.te par- 
lare, e pugnare pro Justitid; 
e p.la riputazione dlla Comp.a, 
le di cui ragioni ignorandosi, 
e sapendosi il discacciamento, 
e misero esilio, si pud dal 
Mondo sinistram.te di essa 
giudicare. 


Si degni pregare, e far pre- 
gare con tutto fervore il Sig, 
re p, il buon successo di ti^ 


of the Company. I include 
here the leaf of the Appello 
(I appeal), the same tenor of 
which I send likewise to His 
Holiness. Thus have I judged 
in conscience that I am obliged 
to protest humbly, as it is to 
me clear to evidence that the 
Company is very plainly bur¬ 
dened wrongly with informa¬ 
tions that are not just, and in 
the whole Company no one has 
the evidence which I have 
thereon. 

If in this I have acted well, 

I have discharged my con¬ 
science. If I have acted wrong¬ 
ly, it has not been ill will, but 
error of judgment, and there¬ 
fore is pardonable. This not¬ 
withstanding, if your Very 
Reverend Paternity judges 
that I have done wrong, I 
submit to all the punishments 
which it will please you to give 
me. Meanwhile, I again be¬ 
seech Your Very Reverend 
Paternity for the favour 1 
have so often asked you in my 
other letters, that you deign 
to send me an express and 
absolute order to come quickly 
to Rome, where, if it shall 
please God to bring me, and if 
I have the good luck of casting 
myself at the feet of Your 
Very Reverend Paternity, and 
to say orally whatever occurs 
to me, I hope you yourself will 
order me to speak freely and to 
fight pro Justitid (for Justice), 
and for the reputation of the 
Company, whose reasons not 
knowing, and knowing of the 
expulsion, and wretched exile, 
the World may judge her ill. 

Deign to pray and to cause 
to pray with all fervour to the 
Lord for the good success of 
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miei Appelli, e p. me, che di 
tutto cuore mi racc.o alii suoi 
SS. Sacr.i, e umilm.te dimando 
la sua Paterna Benediz.e. 

D.P.V.M.R. 

Lhas^t, nel Tibet 21. X* bre 
1719. 

In caso che la P.S.M.R. giudi- 
oasse che coressero gli Appelli 
umilm.te la supplico ad inter- 
porre le sue raccomandazioni, 
a tutti q.lli Sig.ri Cardinali, e 
altri, che giudichi, si in Prop.a, 
<5ome appresso Sua Santiti 
poter essere favorevoli, e con 
calore pigfliar Timpegno. Zeli, 
p. q.te povere anime in estremo 
bisognosiss.e, e Iddio N.ro 
Sig.re le dar4 un gran premio 
nel Paradise. 


Ind.mo e Minimo Servo, e 
Suddito, 

Ippolito Desiderj, 

(Eridorstment made in Rome,) 

Goana 1719. 

Lhasa Thibetti 21 Decern. 

P. Hyppolitus Desiderii. 

Post decretum S.Cong. quo 
obKgatus a Thibetto exire, 
ductus conscientia rogat P.V.m 
enixissime, ut eum evocet Ro- 
mam, quia sic agitur de causa 
Dei, nec per literas quae habet 
potest plene edocere, et ideo 
teterponit Apellationem ad S. 


these my Api)eals, and for me, 
who with aU my heart com¬ 
mend myself to Your Holy 
Sacrifices, and humbly crave 
your Fatherly Blessing. 

Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity’s, 

Lhas^, in Tibet, 

21st December, 1719. 

In case Your Very Reverend 
Paternity should judge that 
the Appeals ^ should run thAr 
course, I humbly beg to you 
to interpose your commenda¬ 
tions with all the Lords Car¬ 
dinals, and others, who you 
may judge can be favourable, 
both in Propaganda and before 
His Holiness, and can warmly 
do the needful. Please bestir 
yourself zealously for these 
poor souls who are extremely 
in need, and God Our Lord 
will give you a great reward in 
Paradise. 

Most unworthy and Least 
Servant and Subject, 

Ippolito Desideri, 

(End(yr8ement made in Rome,) 

Goan things, 1719. 

Lhasli of Tibet, 

2l8t December. 

Fr. Hyppolitus Desideri. 

After the decree of the 
Sacred Congregation, by which 
he was obliged to leave Tibet, 
his conscience prompting, he 
asks Your Paternity most 
earnestly to call him to Rome, 
because God’s cause is here at 
stake, and he cannot by letters 


1 The two appeals to the Pope and to the Propaganda reached 
Borne, as we see in the endorsement below. 
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Sedem, et a Sanct. Sua petit, 
ut eum jubeat Bomam usq; 
proficisci. Cujus copiam his 
accludit, quemadmodum quae 
scribit ad Sacr. Cong.; petit 
qdsi R.V. ita judicet, promo- 
veri faciat ejus causam coram 
Sacr. Cong, saltern secreto. 


Rs. Jan. 1723. 


fully say the things he has; 
and therefore he ma^es Appeal 
to the Holy See and asks of His 
Holiness to order him to go 
to Rome. A copy hereof he 
includes in his letter, as also 
what he writes to the Sacred 
Congregation. He asks that, 
if Your Paternity judges pro¬ 
per, you should promote his 
cause before the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation, at least secretly. 

Answered: January 1723.^ 


1 The answer of January 1723 must have called Desideri to Kome; 
for why did he leave Delhi, t.e., the Mogor Mission, for Patna in 1725, 
leaving Patna for Pondicherry on Nov. 21, 1725 ? He may have been 
commissioned at the same time to bring to Rome the process for the 
beatification of Blessed John de Britto. Collecting the necessary papers 
would have filled the time between his arrival at Pondicherry (Jem. 10, 
1726) and his departure thence (Jan. 21, 1727). 

I cannot say when Desideri returned to Takpo. We find him there 
on Sept. 28, 1720 (Puini, 355), as we shall see in Section 19. By that 
time Hs companion, when he resided at Trong-gne, in the hospice of the 
Capuchins, must have been Fr. Giuseppe Felice of Morre di Jesi; for, 
when on April 4, 1721, Desideri left Takpo for Lhasa and Nepal, Fr. 
Giuseppe Felice was his companion between Lhasa and Kuti (Puini, 
82. 87) emd the two must have been a considerable time together if both 
worked at Trong-gne at the trcmslation of the Lam-rim-ccea. (Weasels, 
p. 225.) *The Relation alludes to the translation of one or two books 
by Urgyan-pa, the first apostle of Buddhism in Tibet, and chiefiy to the 
translation of a text wherein the doctrines of Lamaism are briefly exposed 
**with admirable method, exact compendiousness and singulcu* talent.** 
In fact Desideri asserts having made the translation of this **great tmd very 
useful book,** for the instruction of the Capuchins Father Giuseppe Felice 
of Morro di lesi, the latter writing and he dictating. But, in another 
part of his Volume, which he wrote while at Rome, he regrets missing a 
text translated from the Tibetan, which would offer useful exercise to 
the Missionaries; and he adds: **It would be well, to know all the chief 
errors of the Tibetans, to procure here (at Rome) the translation of the 
Lafn.rin,chhen.ba, or at least the same in the Tibetan language: in that 
case, if it pleased God to give me life, and 1 were ordered so, I offer myself 
to make exactly the translation for the utility of that Mission.** ’ (Puini, 
p. XLUl.) *This book, entitled Lam.rin.chhen,ba, ''The precious Doc¬ 
trine*’, is attributed to Tsongkhapa, the reformer of Lamaism, and the 
founder of the orthodox Church, now prevailing. Lam meeming ** way **, 
has also, like the Chinese word Too (road, way), the meaning of doctrine 
science.' (Note by Puini, p. XLHl n. 2.) 

Desideri may have left his translation of the Lam,rin,chhen,ba with 
the Capuchins at Lhasa. We And that Fr. Orazio della Penna ascribes 
to himself in 1737 the translation of the Lam,rim,Cembo, or the three great 
ways leading ta perfection, and of two other*works; the Chiap-sa’Drovd 
and the 8otar^Tharbe»do» Copies of these translations may perhaps 1^ 
found yet in the Library of Propaganda or in the Archives of the C!apuchin 
Order at Rome. 
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16. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General 
of the Society of Jesus Rome (Kuti, Tibet, 21 Sept., 1721). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 


Ooana Epiat, 1669-1742 (Ooa. 9) 

t 

Molto R.do in X.po P.re 
N.ro Gn.le, 

P.C. 

Nel Genn.o di q.to 1721. 
ricevei una Riveritiss.a della 
P.S.M.R., in data dell Genn.o 
dell 1719, e dalla S.C. di Prop.a 
trasmessami p. mezzo de’ P.ri 
Cappuccini. Come figlio di 
Obbedienza risolvei subito di 
eseguire li suoi comandi, e di 
lasciar q.ta Missione. Allora 
li torbidi dl Regno, e li gran 
freddi non mi p.misero il 
pormi subito in cammino, mli a’ 
4. di Aprile di quest’anno 
1721. partij da Takpo, dove 
mi trovavo.' A’ 14. di Aprile 
arrival a Lhas^t, dove il M.R.P. 
Prefetto de’ P.ri Cappuccini di 
q.ta Missione mi presents un 
decreto dlla Sac. Cong, di 
Prop, a, che (se mal non mi 
ricordo) finisce con q.te parole 
assimmd contra Decreta ejuade 
Cong.nia, 


) 

t 

Our Very Reverend Father 
General in Christ,^ 

The Peace of Christ. 

In January of this year 1721, 
I received a Most Reverend 
letter from Your Very Rever¬ 
end Paternity, dated in Janu¬ 
ary 1719,2 and transmitted 
to me by the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda through 
the Capuchin Fathers. As son 
of Obedience, I determined at 
once, to execute your orders 
and to leave this Mission. The 
troubled state of the Kingdom * 
and the cold season did not 
then allow me to set out at 
once; but, on the 4th of April 
of this year 1721, I left Takpo 
.where I was.^ On the 14th 
of April, I arrived at Lhas^, 
where the Very Reverend 
Father Prefect of the Capuchin 
Fathers of this Mission pre¬ 
sented to me a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propa¬ 
ganda,which (unless I re- 


1 This letter appears to be written on thin Tibet paper. It covers 
one oblong page, the rotograph of which mecMures, 11^*^ inches. Desi¬ 
deri must have been badly off for paper at Kuti; for, though he generally 
used a fine bold handwriting, he managed to compress 82 lines within the 
space of 9-^ inches. The writing, extremely small and close, is however 
quite legible, except for a space of 14 lines, where the endorsement, 
written at Rome on the back of the paper, shows through on the recto. 

• January 16, 1719. 

8 The Chinese had taken possession of Lhasa in Oct. 1720, and killed 
as many Giongars as they could find. On the journey from Lhasa to 
Kuti (April 28—^May 1721) Desideri and the Capuchin Father were obliged 
Bo choose the Gyantse road, cmd to avoid the road to Shigatze, owing to 
Bhe disturbances which were still rife on that side. (Puini, 82.) 

* Fr. Giuseppe Felice* of Morro di Jesi appears to have come away 
Uso on that occasion, after which Trong-gne^ in Takpo Khier seems 
never to have been occupied again. 

A The decree of Dec. 12, 1718, ends thus: Imo, et contra ejua Decreta. 
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P.re N.ro M.to R.do, Iddio 
p.mezzo di S. Ignazio ci co- 
manda, che siamo pronti a 
ricevere anche con gusto in- 
giurie, calunnie, e quanto il 
mondo M in orrore; e vero; 

e altresi vero che Dio 
eletto la Comp.a p. instro- 
mento dlla sua gloria, e della 
salute dll ’anime; e p.ci6 vuole 
che ella procuri (fi rendorsi 
tale; M4 come mrk riconos- 
ciuta p. tale, se porti in faccia 

10 smacco di Disobbediente, 
e p.tinace agl’ Ordini di Roma, 
quando elle non e tale ? lo p. 
me stimo grave, graviss.o ob- 
bligo di coscienza il sincerar’ 

11 Mondo, che la Comp.a di 
Gesil non merita tale smacco, 
p.chd in tutta verity non hi 
mancato, ne ha fatto in verun 
modo contro gl* ordini dlla 
Sac. Cong, intorno a q.ta 
Missione. Mia intenzione era 
stendere, e publicare un Mani¬ 
festo a tutto il Mondo sopra 
ci6, ma temendo dlla disap- 
provazione dlla P.V.M.R., che 
mi ^ Padre, me ne sono as- 
tenuto. Solam.te nel Genn.o 
di q. to anno con altre mie hd 
fatto instanza, e adesso la 
rinovo alia P.V.M.R. di venir’ 
a Roma p.ch6 mi giudico ob¬ 
bligato a parlare. Una tal* 
instanza (non 1’ abbia a male) 
mi sono stimato obbligato di 
farla alia S.C. di Prop.a e al 
Som. Pontee. 


member badly) ends with these 
words: 'Immd contra Decreta 
ejuadem Gongregationis* (Nay, 
against the Decrees of the 
same Sacred Congregation). 

Our Very Reverend Father, 
God commands us through 
Saint Ignatius to be ready to 
receive even with pleasure 
insults, calumnies and what¬ 
ever the world abhors. It is 
true; but it is also true that 
God has chosen the Company 
for an instrument of his glory 
and of the salvation of souls; 
and, therefore, he wishes that 
she try to render herself such. 
But, how will she be recog¬ 
nised as such, if she bear on 
her face the insult of having 
been disobedient and obstinate 
against the orders of Rome, 
when she is not such ? I, for 
me, consider it grave and very 
grave obligation of conscience 
to justify to the World that 
the Company of Jesus does not 
deserve such insult, because in 
all truth she has not failed, nor 
has she acted in any way, 
against the orders of the Sac¬ 
red Congregation of Propa¬ 
ganda regarding this Mission. 
My intention was to spread 
and publish a Manifesto to the 
whole World on this matter; 
but, fearing the disapprobation 
of Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity, who are father to me, I 
have abstained . therefrom. 
Only, in the January of this 
year, in other letters of mine, 
I made the request, and I now 
renew it, to Your Very Rever¬ 
end Paternity of coming to 
Rome, because I consider my¬ 
self obliged to speak. Such a 
request (please, do not take it 
iU) I have considered myself 
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La P.S.M.R. mi scrive, che 
quando mi diede licenza di 
venir* a q.ta Missione, non 
Bapeva che qui Btessero altri 
Beligiosi. Scrive molto bene 
p.chd quando in Roma nel 1712 
mi diede tal licenza, quando 
nel 1713. me la conferm6 
il P. Prov.l di Goa, quando con 
specifica Patente nel 1714. me 
la confermd il P. Visitatore, 
quando a’ 30 dl maggio dl 1716. 
entrai nel p.o Thibet, quando 
a* 26. di Giug.o 1716. arrival 
alia capitale dl 2® Thibet, 
quando a’ 7 di 7bre 1715. 
entrai in q.to 3® Thibet, quando 
a’ 18. di Marzo 1716. arrival 
nella Regia di q.to med.o 
Thibet; quando a 29. di Ap- 
rile, e p.o di Maggio dl 1716. 
manifestai nella publica Udi- 
enza dl Rd esser’ io venuto 
qu^t p. far Missione, e p. in- 
segnare la s.a Legge di GesDi 
X.po; quando a’lO. Ag.o 1716. 
ebbi nel Palazzo Regio non solo 
p. missione, m^ ordine di 
insegnarla d.ta S. a Legge, e 
qui restare p. tal fine; Quando 
in Luglio, Agosto, e 7bre dl 
1716. composi in q.ta lingua 
un libbro introduttivo (che 
dipoi con molta solennit4, e 
publicity presentai a q.to R6) 
sopra r unicit^t dlla vera legge 
di salute etc., In nessuno di 
tali tempi, n6 pur’ un solo 
Religioso Europeo si trovava. 


obliged to make to the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda, 
and to the Sovereign PontifiF.^ 
Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity writes to me that, when 
you gave me permission to 
come to this Mission, you did 
not know there were other 
Religious here. You write 
very well, because, when in 
Rome you gave me.such per¬ 
mission in 1712,2 when in 1'413 
the Father Provincial of Goa 
confirmed it me, when with a 
special Patent the Father 
Visitor confirmed it me in 1714, 
when on the 30th of May, 1716, 
I entered the first Tibet, when 
on the 26th of June, 1716, I 
arrived at the capital of the 
second Tibet, when on the 
7th of September, 1715, I 
entered this third Tibet, when 
on the 18th of March, 1716, I 
arrived at the Royal City of 
this same Tibet, when on the 
29th of April and on the Ist of 
May, 1716, I make known in 
the King’s public Audience 
that I had come to make 
Mission and to teach the Holy 
Law of Jesus Christ, when on 
the 10th of August, 1716, in 
the Royal Palace I received, 
not only the mission, but the 
order to teach the said Holy 
Law, and to remain here for 
that purpose, when in July, 
August, and September of 1716 
I composed in this language 
an introductory book (which, 
later, I presented with much 


1 He made it to both in Febr, 1717, repeated it to the Holy Father 
from Kuti, Sept. 21, 1721, and wrote to the Pope and the Propaganda 
from Takpo, in January 1721 (as we see at the end of this letter for the 
last date). 

* Before his departure from Borne on Sept. 27, 1712. 
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n6 in q.to, negVi altri Thi- 
betti. 


Sappia dunque, che la Sac. 
Cong, di Prop.a, ed il Som. 
Pont.e Clem. XI. aveva man- 
dati li P.ri Cappuccini a q.to 
Thibet p.Missionarij Ap.lici. 
Essi arrivarono qxik nol 1708. 
e dipoi nel ] 711. ne partirono; 
il p.che lo dir6 in Roma, se mi 
daranno licenza di venire, e se 
Dio mi ci condurr4 con vita, e 
sanity di oorpo, e di mente. 
Dopo ima tal partenza, anco- 
rche alcuni stessero in Nepkl 
Regno contiguo a q.to Thibet, 
nessun di essi rientrd mai in 
q.to Regno, se non dopo aver 
saputo il mio arrive a Lhas^i 
Regia di q.to Thibet, e allora 
tutti affaccendatisi, al p.o di 
8bre 1716. arrivarono a 


solemnity and publicity to 
this King) i on the oneness of 
the true law of salvation, etc., 
at none of those times, not 
even one single European Re¬ 
ligious was found, either in this 
Tibet, or in the other Tibets. 

Know, therefore, that the 
Sacred Congregation of Pro¬ 
paganda and the Sovereign 
Pontiff Clement XI. had sent 
the Capuchin Fathers as Apos¬ 
tolic Missionaries to this 
Tibet. They arrived here in 
1708,2 and after that, in 1711,8 
they left from here. The rea¬ 
son why, I shall tell in Rome,^ 
if they give me leave to come, 
and if God brings me there 
with life and soundness of body 
and of mind. After such a 
departure, although some stay¬ 
ed in Nepal,® a Kingdom con¬ 
tiguous to this Tibet, none 
of them ever re-entered this 
Kingdom, except after having 
heard of my arrival at Lhas&, 


1 On Jan. 6, 1717. 

* More correctly, on June 12, 1707. Cf. for this date, rarely given, 
Klaproth’s Breve Notizia del Begi%o del Thibet dal Fra Francesco della 
Fenna di Billi, an Extrait du Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Imprimerie 
Boyale, Janvier 1836, p. 41. 

8 Fr. Orazio della Penna gives at times the date 1711, at times 1712 

^ Was not the reason in Desideri’s mind what he wrote to the General 
on Febr. 15, 1717; *The different Capuchin Fathers who were here during 
several years did not succeed in making it known that they had come for 
the purpose of preaching and teaching the Holy Faith, as 1 know for 
sure and am ready to swear, if necessary, and as they themselves (at 
least those here in Tibet) confess. I do not say this to cast a slur on the 
zeal of the Capuchin Fathers, because it was the fault of those who tried 
to frighten and impede them, as I also discovered at once.’ The only 
Capuchin then at Lhasa who had been for a period at Lhasa between 1707 
and 1711 was the Prefect, Fr. Domeziico of Fano. Did he confess that 
the Capuchins during that period had not succeeded in making it known 
they were Christian priests ? If he did, I doubt his statement. Or that 
they had not succored in making it known that they came to spread 
their faith ? Again, if he did, I doubt the statement. 

8 Orazio dlUa Penna cuid two others went from Patna to Nepal in 
1714. I do not know any by ncune who stayed in Nepal between 1707 
and 1714. 
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Lhas^. Diranno, che avevano 
interrotta, e non lasciata q.ta 
Missione. Diro altresi io, che 
la Comp.a sin da tanti anni 
aveva interrotta, e non lasciata 
q.ta Missione; e in fatti non 
assent gratis^ mk constat a 
posteriori, poich6 in tal tempo 
da q.ta Prov.ia furono mandati 
rimandati, e successivam.te 
rimandati p.ri p. q.ta Missione; 
m^t chi pud contrastar con la 
morte, e li giudizij, e decreti di 
Dio ? Dico dunque che il pun- 
to non ist4 nell’esser la Comp.a 
costretta a partir da q.ta Miss, 
ne, poiche non gli mancano 


the Royal City of this Tibet,i 
and then all in a great hurry, 
on the Ist of October, 1716, they 
arrived at Lhask.® They will 
say that they had interrupted, 
not abandoned, this Mission. 
I shall say also that the Com¬ 
pany had during so many years 
interrupted, not abandoned, 
this Mission, and in fact non 
asserit gratis (she does not 
assert gratuitously), but it is 
clear a posteriori, since duftng 
that time there were sent, sent 
again, and sent again succes¬ 
sively, by this Province, Fa¬ 
thers for this Mission; ^ but 


1 They may liavo heard of his arrival at Lhasa through Fr. Froyre, 
who must have passed through Nepal in June or July 1716, on his return 
to Agra. 

2 Desideri wrote on Febr. 16, 1717: ‘On learning in Nepal that the 
Company had arrived here (at Lhasa), ho (the Prefect, Fr. Domenico of 
Fano) was on the point of not coming, and from the Kingdom of Nopal 
he informed Rome, asking quid agendum (what was to be done); and he 
came with the intent that, if he found me at all punctilious or with any 
pretentions to priority, he would at once go back with his Companions.* 
Though he may have found Desideri more punctilious in the matter than 
he expected, he was right in not going back. 

> To the Jesuits who were established at Tsaparang and at Srinagar 
(Garhwal), or visited Ladakh, Kuch Bihar, the present Bhutan, Shigatze, 
Gyantse and Nepal, between 1624 and 1664, we might add 1^. John 
Gnieber and Albert d'. Orville, who between 1661 and 1662 were at Lhcusa 
and Khatmandu (Neps^l) during their journey from Pekin to Agra; Fr. 
Henry Roth, S.J., of Agra, who in 1667, on his return from Europe, appears 
to have been given by the Viceroy of Goa a letter of introduction to the 
King of Nepal, and Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci, S.J., who between Sept. 
1679 and January 1780 was for some months in Nepal. (For the last 
name see H. Josson, S.J., Hist, de la Mission du BengaU Occidental, Vol. 1, 
p. 91.) 

Fr. Henry Roth, S.J., wrote from Rome, in 1664, shortly before the 
battle of St. Gothard, which was fought on Aug. 1, 1664 (Cf. Stocklein’s 
WeU-BoU, No. 36, p. 113): ‘If God grants me life and his blessing, I shall 
pay a visit to the vast Kingdom of Pettent (Bhutan) or Lassa, in order to 
settle in the town of Nepal: for I cannot be harassed there by the Maho¬ 
metans, who throw between our feet one obstacle (?) after the other, and are 
almost our only hindrance.* (Oibt Oott mir das Leben und seinen Segenj 
win ich einen Versuch thun in das weitsichtige Reich Pettent oder Lassa. 
und mich in der 8tadt Nepal setzen: dann allda ich von denen Mahometan 
nem nicht han beunruhiget werden / welche anderwdrtig uns einen Briigel 
nach dem anderen zwischen die Fusse werfen / und schier unser eintzige 
Hindernus seynd.) 

He continues (p« 114): ‘In the Kingdom of Pegu there are for want 
of our people only two Missionaries; in the country of Tibet, however, 
owing to the very same reason, there is none at all, edthough the IQng 
has invited me by letters the fourth time to convert his Kingdom. Only, 
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luoghi, e Begni dove occuparsi; 

dico che a mio parere la 
Comp.a A gravissimam.te obli- 
gata a giustificarsi cord, homi- 
nibus, e a mostrare che non 
sussiste q.llo sfregio postogU in 
fronte a forza di male Infor- 
mazione Immd contra Decreta 
ejuadl Sac, Cong.nis —lo p.me 
col far* instanza al Som. 
Pont.e, alia Sac. Cong., ed 
alia P.V.M.R. di venir’ ad in- 
formare legittimam. te e a 
parlare di quel che devo, e 
con replicarle adesso Tinstan- 
za, specificandone un poco il 
motivo stimo di avere scaricato 


who can oppose death and the 
judgments and decrees of God ? 
I say then that the point is not 
that the Company is con¬ 
strained to leave this Mission, 
for places and Kingdoms are 
not wanting for her to keep 
herself busy: but I say that in 
my opinion the Company is 
very seriously obliged to justify 
herself coram hominihua (before 
men) and to show that the 
slur cast to her face by dint 
of bad informations: *Immd 
contra Decreta ejuadem Sacrae 
Oongregationia* (Nay, against 
the Decrees of the same Sacred 


I was not able to travel thither, as obedience has bound me to the Chris¬ 
tianity in Mogol’. (In dem Reich Pegu seynd Wegen Mangel unserer 
Leuten nur zwey Misaionarii: in der Landachaft Tibet aber aua eben dieser- 
Uracuih gar keiner : obschon der Kdnig zum vierdtemal mich / sein Kohu 
greich zu bekehren durch Briefe eingeladen hat, Allein ea atunde nicht 
bey mir dahin zu reiaenjweil mich der Qehoraam an die Chriatenheit in Mogol 
angebunden hat,) When in 1709 Fr. Koch wrote that a King of Tibet 
had invited the Fathers to his kingdom, had there perhaps survived a 
remembrance of the letters addressed to Fr. Roth ? Is it likely that the 
King of Tibet who wrote to Fr. Roth before his journey to Rome (1662- 
1664) was merely the King of Srinagar (Garhwal) at whose court Roth 
was between 1656 and 1659? (Wessels, p. 199 n. 2.) Further study 
may clear up the problem. 

Is it possible that Fr. Roth should have received by Aug. 1, 1664, 
four letters from the King of Nepal inviting him to his country ? We 
can hardly imagine that any of these letters had been received before 
the arrival of Frs. Grueber and d’Orville from Nepal to Agra, shortly 
before April 8, 1662. Granting that Grueber brought the first of these 
letters with him to Agra, when could the next three have been received ? 
Grueber and Roth arrived at Romo on February 20, 1664. They must 
have set out about the middle of 1662 from Agra. Yet, before Aug. 1, 
1664, Roth speaks of settling down in Nepal on his return to India. In 
the Mission Catalogue of November 1667 he is mentioned as destined to 
begin the Nepal Mission. He died at Agra, on June 20, 1668, less them 
48 years old, and his death appears to have been due to hardiships con¬ 
tracted in trying to open a new Mission in Tibet, broadly understood. 
The letter of the Viceroy, Count de S. Vicente, to the King of Nepal is 
dated Goa, February 23, 1766. The letter, one of mere friendship, urged 
on the Viceroy by the King of Portugal, states that the bearers of the 
letter are Fathers (Jesuits) going to the Kingdom of Nepal in order to 
live and settle therein. We can hardly doubt that Roth, if not one of 
the bearers of the letters from Goa, was destined to present it at the 
Nepal court. How he conducted that Mission is not known so far. Pro¬ 
bably he had a companion. Neither do we know whether the king^ of 
Nepal was of Khatmandu or of Bhatgaon; but we know that the King 
of Khatmandu, Pratapa Malla, had taken such a liking to Gmeber and 
d’Orville that he was unwilling to let them go except on condition of their 
returning. (See our Doc. 30 at the end.) 
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la mia coscienza. Se la P.S. 
M.R. mi daril licenza, ubbidird, 
verr6, e se sard, necessario, e 
cosi commandi V Obbedienza 
oosi oomandi 1’ Obbedienza 
tomerd dove mi manderanno, 
e comapderanno, e dove sia 
volonti di Dio. 


La P.S.M.R. nella sopra ac- 
cennata sua lettera da me 
ricevuta nel Genn.o di q.to 
anno mi comandava, che le 
dessi notizia dlla esecuzione. 
Pud liberam.te rappresentar* 
alia Sac. Cong.di Prop.a, come 
io con tutta veneraz.ne rispet- 
tando li di lei reveritiss.mi 
comandi, senza tergiversazione, 
senza dimora, e anche senza 
repugnanza hd obbedito fe- 
delm.te. Vero d, che io pre- 
sentem. te non istd fuori afifatto 
dl Thibet, ma neir ultimo 
confine di esso, md« q.to d 
(come potrd, informarsi dlla 
veritd,) p.chd in q.to spazio 
di mezzo trd q.ti paesi freddis- 
simi, e gl’ altri caldiss.mi in 
q.ti Mesi, ciod sino a Xbre d 
non probabile, ma certa, cer- 
tif.a, inevitabile la morte a 
volersi inoltrare, onde in tan- 
to non vd presentem.te innanzi, 


Congregation), is irrelevant. 
As for me, by making to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and to Your 
Very Reverend Paternity, the 
request to come lawfully 
and inform, and to speak of 
what I ought, and by renewing 
the request now, specifying 
somewhat the motive thereof, 
I deem I have discharged 
my conscience. If Your Very 
Reverend Paternity gives me 
leave, I shall obey, I shall 
come; and, if necessary and 
Obedience this commands, I 
shall return whither they will 
order me and send me, and 
where it be God’s will. 

In your above-mentioned 
letter received by me in the 
January of this year. Your 
Very Reverend Paternity com¬ 
manded me to give you inform¬ 
ation as to the execution. You 
can freely represent to the 
Sacred Congregation of Pro¬ 
paganda how I, with all vene¬ 
ration, respecting their very 
reverend commands, without 
tergiversation, without delay,i 
and even without repugnance, 
have obeyed faithfully. It is 
true that for the moment I 
am not quite outside Tibet, 
but at the last limit thereof; 
but, as you will be able to 
certify the truth thereof, that 
is because in this intervening 
space between these very cold 
countries and the others which 
are very warm, during these 
months, that is up to Decem¬ 
ber, death is not only probable. 


1 The words of the decree of Propaganda of Dec. 12, 1717, were that 
* without any deferring, tergiversation and delay, he (the (General of the 
Society) recall thence and remove the Religious who without consulting 
the Sacred Congregation, nay, even against its Decrees, went to cultivate 
those Missions *• 
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in quanto Iddio me lo proibis- 
ce; e p.cM una tal proibizione 
d affatto indispensabile, lo 
proibisce ancora la med. a Sac. 
Cong.ne. 


Del resto arrivato che sar4 
il tempo quanto ^ dal canto 
mio infallibilm.te partird, e 
andard al n.ro Coll.o di Agra. 
Diesi quanto 6 dal canto mio; 
Perch^ se Dio in q.to tempo mi 
chiama a se, 6 se mi giunges- 
sero ordini in contrario di chi 
mi pu6 comandara, solam.te in 
tal caso non partird; del resto 
fuori di q.te due circostanze, 
infallibilm.te infallibilm.te stia 
con Tanimo ropisato. 

La supplico a rappresentar’ 
alia Sac. Cong.ne di Prop.a, e al 
Som. Pont.e, come hd bisogno 
di manifestar loro cose molto 
important! agl'interessi dlla S.a 
Fede, e dlla Sac.Cong.ne circa 
q.ta Missione del Thibet, e che 
io sgravo la mia coscienza sopra 
di loro. 

La P.S.M.R. diceva parim.te 
nella sua sopra accennata let- 
tera, che nel 1718. p. la via di 
Portogallo mi aveva mandate 
ristesso orine, e che aveva in 
detta occasione, e via risposto 
ad alcune mie. M.to R.do 
P.re N.ro, io da q.to Thibet h6 
scritto a lei non molte, ma 
moltiss.me lettere, e di nessuna 
di esse hd avuto nd pur una 
risposta. Mi sonovenute alcun 
altre lettete Varie volte di altri 
N.ri, come dl P.Gio. Batt.a 
Conti piA volte, dl P.Galuzzi, 


but certain, attested, inevit¬ 
able, for who wants to go 
further; hence, for the present 
I do not go forward, inasmuch 
as God forbids it me, and, as 
such prohibition admits of no 
dispensation, the same Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda 
too forbids it me. 

However, when the time 
will come, I shall, as much as 
depends on me, start without 
fail, and shall go to our College 
of Agra. 1 said: as much as 
depends on me: because, if 
God at this time calls me to 
himself, or if orders reach me 
to the contrary from who can 
command me, in that case only 
shall I not start; these two 
circumstances excepted, I shall 
start without fail, without fail, 
hence, let Your Very Reverend 
Paternity be easy in mind. 

I request you to represent 
to the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda how I require 
making known to them things 
very important for the inter¬ 
ests of the Holy Faith and of 
the Sacred Congregation con¬ 
cerning this Mission of Tibet, 
and that I discharge my con¬ 
science on them. 

Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity also said in your above- 
mentioned letter that in 1718, 
by way of Portugal, you had 
sent me the same order, and 
that on the same occasion and 
by the same route you had 
answered to some of my letters. 
Our Very Reverend Father, 
from this Tibet I have written 
to you, not many, but very 
many letters, and to not one 
of these have I received even 
one answer. There have come 
to me some other letters several 
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dl P.Corsoni, di M.ro Silvestri, 
&c. m4 dlla P.S.M.R. solam.te 
mi d venuta la soprad.a, e nel 
7bre dl 1718. mi giunse la di 
lei risposta a quella scritta da 
Goa. P.re. M.to R.do, secondo 
Tumano e cosa che desanima 
molto li Missionarij, e li po- 
trebbe far raffreddare nel ser- 
vizio dlla Comp.a. Sd che 
non e difetto dlla P.V.M.R., e 
poci6 dico che comandi molto 
calcatam.te a’ Siip.ri di q.ta 
Prov. ia, acciocchd con tutta 
premura ponghino diligenza, 
affinch^ le lettere de’ Sup.ri 
maggiori non si p.dino tutte, 
tutte alFatto, ma almeno alcuna 
arrivi nelle mani, de’ poveri 
Missionarij, affinche restino q.ti 
maggiorm.te animati. Dell* 
altre risposte, che aspettavo, 
non ne stavo con tanta aviditJt, 
mk la risposta di q.lla, che le 
inviai nel Febb.o del 1717. 
con una inclusa p.presentarsi 
a* Piedi dl Som. Pont.e, ne 
sono stato p. molto tempo con 
somma aspettazione, mk nk 
pur q.ta mi 6 giimta, e forse 
sar^b q.lla, che la P.S.( ?) M.R. 
dice avermi scritta nel 1718. 
di risposta. lo dico, pazienza. 

la P.S.M.R. p.il motivo 
sopradetto, che k molto con- 
siderabile, non deve in veruu 
modo soffrire; mi con ogni 
calore ed efficacia deve porre 
il dovuti remedij. 


times from others of Ours, as 
from Fr. Giovanni Battista 
Conti, several times, from Fr. 
Galuzzi, from Fr. Corsoni, from 
Master Silvestri, etc. but 
from Your Very Reverend 
Paternity there came only the 
abovesaid one, and in the 
September of 1718 there ar¬ 
rived your answer to the letter 
written from Goa.® Very Re¬ 
verend Father, humanly speak¬ 
ing this is the thing wltich 
much discourages Missionaries, 
and which might make them 
grow cold in the service of the 
Company. I know it is no 
fault of Your Very Reverend 
Paternity, and I judge that 
you should order very strictly 
the Superiors of this Province, 
with all haste to use diligence, 
so that the letters of the higher 
Superiors be not lost all of 
them, all of them quite, but 
that at least one of them 
should reach the hands of the 
poor Missionaries, that they 
may be the more encouraged. 
Of the other answers I was 
expecting I was not so eager; 
but, as for the answer to the 
letter I sent you in the Feb¬ 
ruary of 1717, with one 
enclosed to be laid at the Feet 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, I have 
been waiting for it with keenest 
expectation for a long time 
past; but not even that has 
reached me, and perhaps it is 
the one of which Your Very 
Reverend Paternity says you 
wrote an answer in 1718.® 


^ 1 To Fr. John Baptist Conti and Fr. Corsoni Desideri commended 

-limself in his letter to Fr. Piccolimini (Agra, Aug. 21, 1714). 

* There were 2 letters from Goa, one of Nov. 12, 1713, the other of 
Nov. 15, 1713. 

* Veiy likely, indeed; for it w€w received in Borne in 1718, as Desideri, 
says lower; and as we have the proof for the letter to the General, which 
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P.re N.ro, la confesso in- 
genuam.te quello che h6 nel 
cuore. Io(?) come (?) duna 
(?) mia lettera mandai nel 
1717. al Som. Pot.e, una ac- 
clusa, alia P.V.M.R. V a Itra 
acclusa, al S.ro Card.(e?) Tolo- 
mei, (2) words ? not read) acclu¬ 
sa al Sing.re Co: (ending not 
read) Fedri( ?) Mi si asserisco 
P.certo, che a.te durono in 
Roma recapitate nel 1718. 
dezzo dl Rev.do allora p. 
Proc.re, in oggi Cn.l de’ P.ri 
Cappuccini non( ?) esser vemita 
ne pur’ una sillaba di rispost dl 
Som. Pont.o 6 a suo nome, 
ed il sape (sic) p. evidenza 
come egli, senza esser(e) pre- 
venuto in verun modo e averne 
motivo anticedente, nel 1714. 
scrisse una sua lettera a un 
Re infedele, mi h^i sommam. 
te, in estremo grand.te( ?) scan- 
dalizato, L’istessa impressione 


I say; Patience. But Your 
Very Reverend Paternity, for 
the reason abovesaid, which 
is a very considerable one, 
must not bear with it in any 
way, but must with all warmth 
and efficacy apply the neces¬ 
sary remedies. 

Our Father, I shall confess 
to you candidly what I have 
in my heart. When in 1717 
I sent a letter of mine to the 
Sovereign Pontiff (I sent) one 
enclosed to Your Very Re¬ 
verend Paternity,1 another en¬ 
closed to the Lord Cardinal 
Tolomei, (another?) enclosed 
to the Lord (Count ?) Fedri( ?).* 
I declare for certain that these 
were delivered in Rome in 1718 
through the Reverend then 
Father Procurator General, 
now General, of the Capuchin 
Fathers. That not a syllable 
of answer should have come 
from the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
in his name, and that I should 
know to evidence how he, 
without being forestalled in any 
way, and having had no an¬ 
tecedent motive for it, in 1714 
wrote a letter of his to an 
infidel King,® has very much, 


is in our present collection, we have the proof for the letter to the Pope, 
since published a letter of Febr. 13, 1717, in his Bibliotheca a MS. copy 
of a letter to the Pope, dated Febr. 13, 1717, was seen by Puini in the 
Library of the Propaganda. 

1 The letter to the Pope was enclosed in the letter to the General, 
and so must the others have been. 

® The writing is illegible chiefly at this place, for the reason given 
in our note 1, 

® We know of no other letter to an infidel King written in 1714 
than one by Pope Clement XI to the King of Tibet, Cinghes-Khang, as 
Desideri regularly spells the name. Why does Desideri hero consider 
himself scandalised at such a letter? Because the king had given the 
Capuchins no occasion for gratitude in 1707-1711 ? We know too little 
of that period to be able to judge of the reason. The letter of the Pope 
speaks, however, in very glowing terms of the kindness of the king to the 
Capuchins during that period, and that on the authority of Fr. Domenico 
of Fano who had come to Rome from Lhasa. In his letter of Febr. 16, 
1717, to the General, Desideri did not say he had been scandalised* He 
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potrebbe fare agP altri Mission- 
arij da Comp.a, se scrivendo 
al p.o Siip.re dlla Comp.a e a 
chi tiene il luogo di S. Ignazio, 
non vedessero mai giungere nd 
pur’ una risposta. Torno a 
ripetere, che constat a posteriori^ 
che il defetto non e dlla P.V. 
M.R., e che p.cio con tutta eff 
icacia e calore cerchi di chi sia 
la colpa, e assolutam.te vi 
ponga rimedio. 


In altre mie mi sono doluto 
con la P.V.M.R. che dal 1718. 
in cui da Agra m’ era giunto 
uno scariss.o sussidio, sino a 
q.to 1721. ero stato totalm.te 
abbandonato, e stavo in es- 
treme miserie, e ultimo neces¬ 
sity. In fatti q.to viaggio V 
hd fatto (inclusive conttutte 
le fermate, e dimore necessarie, 
&c.) e mi convien farlo con 
denaro parte imprestatomi da 
q.ti P.ri Capuccini, e parte 
ricevuto p.limosina; e cid sar^ 
sino ad io arrivar’ a Patni 
nel Mogol, dove (conforme ebbi 


extremely, scandalised me. 
The other Missionaries of the 
Company might have the same 
impression, if, when writing to 
the first Superior of the Com¬ 
pany, to him who holds the 
place of Saint Ignatius, they 
never saw arriving even one 
answer. I repeat again that 
it is clear a posteriori that the 
fault is not with Your Very 
Reverend Paternity, and there¬ 
fore with all efficacy ^nd 
warmth seek out who is at 
fault, and apply to it effec¬ 
tually the remedy. 

In other letters of mine I 
complained to Your Very Rev¬ 
erend Paternity that since 
1718, when from Agra there 
reached me a very paltry 
subsidy, up to this year 1721, 
I was completely abandoned 
and Hved in extreme misery 
and utmost need. In fact, 
this journey I have undertaken 
it (including the necessary 
halts and delays, etc.) and I 
must make it with money 
partly borrowed from these 
Capuchin Fathers, and partly 
received in alms;! and that 


himself translated the Pope’s letter into Tibetan, and was present on 
Dec. 4, 1716, when the letter was presented to the King. We publish 
the Latin text and give a translation of it among our Materials for the 
history of the Capuchins in Tibet. Even if the l^g had given no ante¬ 
cedent motive for kindness on the part of the Pope, for an exchange of 
letters ^d presents it was gracious on his part to command the Fathers 
to his kindness. Such was the practice of the Popes in the Middle Ages, 
as we have abundant proofs in the case of the Emperors of Ethiopia, the 
Moghul Empire, and China, when they sent thither the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. 

1 do not think that the passages can be understood to refer to a letter 
for an infidel king sent by the Procurator General of the Capuchins. We 
have no clue to such a letter. If we had, we should think of some other 
infidel king, who had given no antecedent motive for such a letter, and 
should then think of Nepal, or perhaps the King of Sikkim, etc. 

1 Desideri had made so many friends in Tibet that, when, at last he 
was obliged to accept alms, for his return, not a little would have been 
pressed on his acceptance, had not many of his best i^ends lost most 
of their goods during the Giongar troubles of 1717-21. Before that, he 
had refused help on more than one occasion. Cf. Puini, 316. 
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lettera dal direttore Olandese 
Taltra sera) sono giunti p.mio 
sussddio quegl* aiuti ohe da tan- 
to tempo in qu^ con tante 
lacrime hd dimandato. Percid 
siccome p. il passato hd noti- 
ficato necesit^, a cui sono stato 
ridotto, cosl adesso manifesto 
Taiuto preparatomi. 


Mi souviene adesso un’ altro 
punto. Nel Marzo dl 1718. 
notificai alia P.V.M.R,, e di 
nuovo notifico, como p.esser* 

10 stato solo in q.ta Missione 
senza verun* altro dlla Comp.a 
ancorchd abbia avuto con molte 
replicate lettere 1* awiso di far 
la Professione, p. non aver’ 
alcuno competente, in mano 
di cui poteria fare, non potrd 
farlo so non arrivato in Agra, 
(se Dio mi dard, vita, e sanit4) 
nel fut.o Mese di Marzo dl 1722, 
ancorche p.me il tempo di 
farla fosse nel principio dl 
1718. Non istd a ripetere li 
motivi apportati alia P.V.M.R, 
nel Marzo dl 1718. circa il 
supplicarla a degnarsi di farla 
correre, come se fosse stata 
fatta al suo tempo debito; mk 
tralasciati qui tali motivi, le 
rinuovo la med.ma suppUca, 
confidando, che T esser’ io 
stato con tante miserie in q.ti 
luoghi p.servizio dlla Comp.a 
non mi si abbia a convertire 
in pregiudizio di giudicare male 
di me, da chi ne’ tempi fatuii 
negl’ Archivij legger4, e tro- 
ver^t aver’ io fatta la Profes¬ 
sione quattro anni, e piil dopo 

11 debito tempo. 


will be so until I arrive at 
Patnk in the Mogol, where 
(according to a letter 1 h^ 
the other evening from the 
Dutch Director) there have 
arrived for my subsidy those 
helps which for such a long 
time heretofore I have asked 
with so many tears. Accord¬ 
ingly, as I have made known 
the straits to which in the past 
I was reduced, so I now make 
known the help prepared me. 

I now think of another 
point. In the March of 1718 
I notified to Your Very Re¬ 
verend Paternity, and I noti¬ 
fy again, how, having been 
alone in this Mission, without 
any other of the Company 
(though I had had in many 
repeated letters the instruction 
of making the Profession), yet, 
having no one competent in 
whose hands I could make it, I 
shall not be able to make it 
until I arrive at Agra (if God 
grants me life and health) in 
the next month of March 
1722; 1 however, the time for 
me to make it was in the begin¬ 
ning of 1718. I shall not re¬ 
peat the reasons adduced to 
Your Very Reverend Paternity 
in the March of 1718, regarding 
my request to you that you 
may deign to make it count 
as if it had been made at the 
time when it was due; but, 
omitting here these motives, I 
renew to you the same request, 
trusting that my having been 
in these places amid such 
miseries for the service of the 
Company, will not in my case 
be turned to the prejudice that 
I shall be thought ill of by who 


1 He was back at Agra on April 20, 1722. 
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In fine posto umilm.te a* 
suoi piedi la supplico umilm.te 
di farsi, che abbia la consola- 
zione di qualch^ sua risposta 
che in fatti mi giunga nelle mie 
mani, e a darmi qualch^ ris- 
contro, se le lettere da me man¬ 
date nel Genn.o scorso al 
Som.Pont.e, alia Sac. Cong.ne 
di Prop.a, e alia P.V.M.R. p. 
mezzo de*. P.ri C app.ni p. la 
via di Francia, siano giunte, 
6 no. 


La supplico in oltre a pregar’ 
incessantem.te e far molto da’ 
N.ri pregare p.me, acciocche 
se p. li miei demeriti mi sono 
reso indegno di servire (come 
bramavo sino alia morte) la 
Comp.a in q.ta Mias, ne, al- 
meno p.mezzo dlle loro efficaci 
intercessioni obtenga da Dio 
grazia di poterla in qualche 
altro modo servire, e non 
esser’ a essa inutile sino alia 
mia morte. In fine la supplico 
umilm.te a graziarmi dlla sua 
Paterna benedizione. 

D.P.V.M.R. 

Kutti, ultimo confine dl Thi¬ 
bet, e p.o termino dlla giuris- 
dizione di Nepal, 21. 7bre 
1721. 

Ind.mo in X.po Servo, e 
Minimo Suddito, 

IppoUto Desiderj. 


will in future times read in the 
Archives and will find that I 
made the Profession four years 
and more after the time when I 
should have. 

At the end, placed humbly 
at your feet, I humbly beseech 
you to make me have the con¬ 
solation of some answer of 
yours which shall duly come 
into my hands, and to give me 
some indication whether the 
letters sent by me last Janitary 
to the Sovereign Pontiff, to the 
Sacred Congregation of Propa¬ 
ganda, and to Your Very 
Reverend Paternity, through 
the Capuchin Fathers by way 
of France, have arrived or 
not. 

Moreover, I beg of you to 
pray unceasingly, and to make 
Ours pray much, for me, so 
that, if owing to ray demerits 
I have made myself unworthy 
of serving the Company in this 
Mission (as I longed to do till 
death), I may at least through 
their efl&cacious intercessions 
obtain from Grod the grace of 
serving her in some other 
manner, until my death, and 
not be useless to her. Finally 
I humbly beg you to favour 
me with Your Fatherly Bles¬ 
sing. 

Your Very Reverend 
Paternity’s 

Kutti, the last limit of 
Tibet,i and the first limit of 
the jurisdiction of Nepal, the 
21st of September 1721. 

Most unworthy Servant in 
Christ, and Least Subject. 

IppoUto Desideri, 


^ Kuti goes also by the name of Kilam. (Weasels, 192.) 
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{Endorsement made in Rome ): 

Goana 1721. 

Kutti ultimo termino Thi- 
betti 21. 7 bris. 

P. Hyppolitus Desideri. 

Dat rationem, cur tandiu in 
Thibetto demoratus sit post 
decretum exeundi, quia expec- 
tavit occasionem opportunam. 
Queritur, quod non acceperit 
responsum k Sum. Pontif. a 
Sacr. Cong, et a P.V. litteris 
datis 1718. Reiterat preces 
ad eundO (?) Romam, quia ad 
id tenatur in conscientia. 
Petit ut moneantur Sup. res. 
Prov.ao ne retineant multo 
tempore literas Superioris 
Maioris ad subditos. Cum non 
habuerit Socium Societatis, in 
cujus manibus Professionem 
emitteret, quae emissa fuerat 
1718; illam emittet Agrae 1722; 
petit ut restituatur ad suam 
antiquitatem. 


Bs. Jan. 1723. 


{Endorsement made in Rome ): 

Goan things, 1721. 

Kutti, the last limit of 
Tibet, 21st September. • 

Fr. Hyppolitus Desideri. 

He gives as his reason for 
having remained so long in 
Tibet, after the decree of 
going away, that he awaited a 
favourable opportunity. He 
complains of not having re¬ 
ceived an answer from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, from the 
Sacred Congregation, and from 
Your Paternity to the letter of 
1718. He reiterates the re¬ 
quest of going to Romo, be¬ 
cause he is bound thereto in 
conscience. He asks that the 
Superiors of the Province be 
told not to keep back for a long 
time letters of a higher Supe¬ 
rior to his subjects. As he had 
no companion of the Society 
in whose hands to make the 
Profession, which was to have 
been made in 1718, he will 
make it at Agra in 1722; he 
asks that it be brought back 
to the former date. 

Answered: January 1723. 


16. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to His Holiness 
the Pope (Kuti, Tibet, Sept. 21, 1721).i (p. 382), 

Most Blessed Father, 

Obeying the orders received, I left the Tibet Mission and 
am on my way to the Mohol.2 I make bold humbly to prostrate 
myself at Your Holiness’s most Venerated Feet, and to represent 
to Your Holiness that I feel the need of manifesting by word of 
mouth and personally to Your Holiness some matters concerning 
the Holy Catholic Faith and its propagation, which I am greatly 


^ Cf. Puini, pp. 282—383. He says at p. 360 n. 1 that this letter is 
found in MS. in the Library of the Propaganda. Sonunervogel^ Vol. 
IX, No. 9, says this letter appeared in La BevUta Eurapea^ July 1876, 


s Mogol. 
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obliged (p. 383) in conscience to make known. Meanwhile, I 
exonerate my conscience before Your Most Venerated Feet, 
humbly beseeching Your Holiness to deign call me to Rome, 
under an express permission and command, and to see, in that 
case, that the Father General of the Company of Jesus order 
me, with all solicitude and speed, to come thither. With all 
my heart I pray to the Most High to deign grant to Your Holiness 
a long, prosperous and peaceful reign, for the exaltation and 
propagation of the Holy Faith. 

And, hoping for a favourable answer to this prayer, I add 
to it another, that of being admitted to kiss most humbly and 
reverently Your Sacred Feet and imploring Your Paternal, 
Apostolic Blessing and Indulgence. 

Kutti, the 21st of September, 1721. 

(Your) Very Humble, very 
Reverent and very Devoted 
Subject, Servant and Son. 

Ippolito Desideri, 
of the Company of Jesus. 


17, Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to the General of 
the Society in Rome (Kuti, Tibet, 5 Oct., 1721). 

(From documents in the possession of the Society of Jesus: 
Ooana EpisL, 1569-1742 (Ooa. 9),) 


t 

M.to R.do in X.po P.re 
N.ro, 

P.C. 

Con altre mie hd notificato 
alia P.V.M.R., aver’io obbedito 
agr ordini dlla med.a P.V.M.R., 
e dlla Sac. Cong, di Prop.a 
con lasciar q.ta Miss e dl 
Thibet. P.ma di porre T ulti¬ 
mo passo (tanto, e non piii 
mi rimane) fuori dl Thibet, ho 
giudicato d’appellarmi al Som. 
Pont.e, specialm.te p. la non 
meritata taccia data alia 
Comp.a con q.lle parole dl 
decreto dl 1718. contra 


t 

Our Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, 

The Peace of Christ. 

In other letters of mine I 
have notified to Your Very 
Reverend Paternity that I have 
obeyed the orders of the same 
Your Very Reverend Paternity 
and of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda, by leaving 
this Mission of Tibet. Before 
making the last step (so much, 
and not more remains to me) 
outside Tibet, 1 have judged 
proper to appeal ^ to the Sover¬ 
eign Pontiff, especially be- 


^ By a new appeal to the Pope, enclosed with this letter, as appears 
below. 
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Deer,a ejvsde Scic, Cong.nia, 
Cosi mi Bono stimato gravis- 
aimam.te obbligato in coscienza 
s> difendere la mia carissima 
Madre la Comp.a di Gesu. Li 
motivi non li replico, p.ch^ li 
potr^t la V.P.M.R. intendere 
dalla copia (che qui accludo) 
dll’ appello mandate a sua 
Santit^ med.ma. Se ho fatto 
male, non d malizia di volontli, 
ma errore d’ Intelletto. 


Dair altre mie lettere, e da 
q.ta combiner^ la P.V.M.R., 
ossermi io fermato gi4 quasi 
cinque Mesi in quest’ultimo 
termine di q.to Thibet, e si 
maravigler^l di tal dimora. 
N6, P.re N.ro M.to R.do. 
Iddio vuol la pronta Obbe- 
dienza, m^ senza ammarsi ^ 
spontaneam.te. In q.ti Mesi 
passati, e tuttavia iin’altro 
poco, I’inoltrarsi avanti e un 
oerto morire. In atti cosi e 
merto quel P. Cappuccino, 
che a’ 27. di Maggio giunse 
qui in mia compagnia, e che, 
restando io qui, prosegui p. 
Nepitl. Adesso col soprave- 
nir’ il freddo anche in quei Paesi 
bassi cessa moralm.te il p. 
icolo, onde io coll’ aiuto di 
Dio, e con la fiducia in esso 
partird p. NepM, e da NepM 
andard (se a Dio piacerd,) al 
Goll.o d’Agra, dove sp.o tro- 


cause of the undeserved slur 
cast on the Company by these 
words of the decree of 1718: 
Ifhd contra Decreta ejusdem 
Sacrae Congregationis (Nay, 
against the Decrees of the same 
Sacred Congregation). Thus 
have I judged myself very 
seriously obliged in conscience 
to defend my very dear Mother 
the Company of Jesus. The 
motives I do not repeat, be¬ 
cause Your Reverend Pater¬ 
nity will be able to understand 
them from the copy (which I 
here include) ^ of the Appello 
(I appeal) sent to His Holiness 
himself. If I have done ill, 
it is not ill will, but error of 
judgment. 

By combining other letters 
of mine with this one, Your 
Very Reverend Paternity will 
see that I have stayed already 
about five months at this last 
limit of this Tibet, and you 
will marvel at the delay. No, 
Our Very Reverend Father. 
God wants prompt Obedience, 
but not that we kill ourselves. 
To go forward during these 
past months, and for a little 
while longer, is certain death. 
In fact, that Capuchin Father 
who on the 17th of May arrived 
with me here, and who, while 
I stayed here, continued to 
Nepal, died in that way. At 
present, when the cold comes 
down also on these low coun¬ 
tries, the danger morally ceases; 
hence with the help of God and 
with trust in him, I shall leave 
for Nepal, and from Nepal 
shall go (if it please God) to 


1 SiCt for amvmzzarai. 


1 The letter of Kuti, dated Sept, 21, 1721, with the present one. 
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ver6 grordini dl P. Prov. le 
di Goa. 

Con q.ta occasione rinuovo 
all P.V.M.R. r instanza, e 
supplica fatta in alter moltisa.e 
mie lettere, cio6, che si degni 
di mandarmi espresso ordine 
di portarmi in p.sona a Roma, 
avendo necessity di parlar* a 
voce alia P.V.M.R., alia S.C. 
di Prop.a, e al Som. Pont.e. 


P.re N. ro il mio intento non 
e di voler’a forza la Comp.a 
nel Thibet. Q.to non d aifare 
mio; mk il mio intento e di 
porre in chiaro ITnnocenza 
dlla Comp.a, li suoi Jus, privi- 
legij, e ragioni, e nell’ istesso 
tempo proveder’al bene di q.te. 
anime, che Dio m’aveva dato, 
6 col tornar qu4 la Comp.a, 
6 se non vogliono cosi, almeno 
con manifestar' alia S.C. di 
Prop.a, e al Som. Pon. e molte 
cose necessariss.e le q.li non 
posso tutte notificare p. Let¬ 
tere, Memoriali, e Scritture, 
mJb solo a voce. Se la P.V.M. 
R. mi conceder4 la grazia di 
portarmi col suo comando a 
Roma, bene quide; se n6; p. 


the College of Agra, where I 
hope to find the orders of the 
Provincial of Goa.^ 

On this occasion I renew to 
Your Reverend Paternity the 
request and petition maide in 
very many other letters of 
mine, to wit, that you deign 
to send me the express order 
of going to Rome, in person, as 
I have need to speak orally 
to Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity, to the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda, and to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

Our Father, my intention is 
not to want by all means the 
Company in Tibet. That is 
not business of mine; but my 
intention is to make clear the 
innocence of the Company, its 
right, privileges and reasons, 
and at the same time to provide 
for the welfare of these souls 
which God had given me, 
either by the return of the 
Company hither, or, if they do 
not want it so, by at least 
manifesting to the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of Propaganda and 
to the Sovereign Pontiff many 
things most necessary which 
cannot all be made known by 
Letters, Memorials and Writ¬ 
ings, but orally only. If Your 


^ In his Relazione, Desideri writes: *The Capuchin Father who had 
come from Lhasa and had been my compcmion up to here, continued his 
journey, as he had been appointed to the hospice of Kattmandh in Nepal; 
but, after arriving at the said city, he passed to a better life two months 
later. I, on the contrary, judged it advisable to remain at Kutti till the 
winter, because the transition from the climate of Thibet to that of Nepal, 
and from Nepal to the Mogol, is very harmful; the more so as at that 
time there was great mortality at Kattmandii, owing to Influenza, as 
Father Felice of Morro just mentioned experienced. I left therefore 
Kutti on the 14th December in company with Father Felice of Montecchio, 
who had arrived there meanwhile.’ (Puini, 87.) 

Desideri must have met Fr. Felice of Montecchio again at Patna in 
1725, and it was the lot of both to meet again at Borne in 1728 and plead 
against each other their reasons for having been first in the fleld. The 
Tibetan fleld, however barren of results, was in the eyes of both too good 
to be given up without a square flght. 
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parte mia averd sgravato la 
mia coscienza. 


Supplico la P.V.M.R., che le 
risposte dlle lettere di quest’ 
anno, che la P.V.M.R., si 
degner^t mandarmi, le consegni, 
e faccia inviare con tutta rac- 
comandazione, poichd I’altre 
risposte (toltane la p.a alle- 
lettere di Goa) non mi sono 
giunte, e la P.V.M.R. dice 
averle mandate p. Goa. 


In fine umilm.te prostrate 
a suoi piedi la supplico dlla 
paterna Bened.nee S.S. Sacr.ij. 

D.P.V.M.R. 

Kutti, ultimo termine dlla 
mia partenza dal Thibet, 
6. 8bre 1721. 

Ind.mo in X.po servo, e 
Suddito, 

Ippolito Deaiderj, 

(EndoraemerU made in Rome ): 

Goana, 1721. 

Kutti, Thibetti 6. Octobris. 

P. Hyppolitus Desideri. 

Executus est promptissime 
ordinationem a S.Cong. et a 
P.V. emanatam exeundi k Thi¬ 
bet; post obtentam cofiioratus 
est tandiu ibi, quia expectabat 
occasionem minus noxiam, et 
in qua ejus vita certum pericu- 
lum non subiret, ut sucoessit 
comiti Gapucoino, qui mortuus 


Very Reverend Paternity 
grants me the favour of going 
by your order to Rome, bene 
quidem (well indeed); if not, I 
for my part shall have dis¬ 
charged my conscience. 

I beseech Your Very Re¬ 
verend Paternity that, for the 
answers to the letters of this 
year which Your Very Rever¬ 
end Paternity will deign to 
send me, you consign them and 
have them sent with every 
recommendation, because the 
other answers (excepting the 
first, answering the letters from 
Goa) have not reached me, and 
Your Reverend Paternity says 
you sent them by Goa. 

At the end, humbly pros¬ 
trate at your feet, I crave your 
Fatherly Blessing and Holy 
Sacrifices. 

Your Very Reverend 
Paternity’s, 

Kutti, last limit for my 
departure from Tibet, the 
5th October, 1721. 

Most Unworthy Servant in 
Christ, and Subject, 

Ippolito Desideri, 

(Endorsement made in Rome ): 

Goan things, 1721. 

Kutti of Tibet, 5th October. 

Fr. Hyppolitus Desideri. 

He complied most promptly 
with the ordination sent by 
the Sacred Congregation and 
by Your Paternity of leaving 
Tibet; after he had received 
it, he remained so long there 
because he awaited an oppor¬ 
tunity less harmful, one in 
which his life should not he 
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est. Reiterat deprecationes ad 
obtinendam facultatem adeuii- 
di Roman, quas interponit 
tactus scrupulo, et ductus cons- 
cientia; et sperat earn exora- 
turum ad S. Fidei, et veritatis 
manifestationem. 


Rs. Jan. 1723. 


exposed to evident danger, as 
happened to his Capuchin com¬ 
panion, who died. He renews 
his request to obtain the per¬ 
mission of going to Rome, 
bringing it forward, because 
induced by a scruple of cons¬ 
cience ; and he hopes to obtain 
it for the sake of manifesting 
the (interests of the) Holy 
Faith and the truth. 

Answered: January 17^. 


18. The Mission of Tibet is assigned to the Capuchins 
(1732). 

(From a note in the possession of the Society of Jesus; no 
date.) 


Missio Tibetana privative 
Capuccinis tradita. 

{In another writing): Nell^ 
Anno 1732. la Sacra Cong, 
ne di Propaganda, senza toc- 
care verunaltra cosa, di quelle 
re quali si agitano nelle scrit- 
ture del p. Felice da Montec- 
chio, e del P. Desideri, decreto 
che la Missione del Tibet appar- 
tenesse privative a PP. Capu- 
ccini: come era stato decretato 
da Papa Clemente XI. 


The Mission of Tibet given 
over exclusively (?) to the 
Capuchins. 

In the year 1732, the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda, 
without touching any other 
thing of those which are dis¬ 
cussed in the writings of Fr. 
Felice of Montecchio and of 
Fr. Desideri, decreed that the 
Mission of Tibet should belong 
exclusively (?) to the Capu¬ 
chin Fathers, as had been 
decreed by Pope Clement XI. 


19. Desideri on the political events in Tibet (1707-1721). 
(P. 338). 


I. 


This great kingdom of Great Tibet fell into the hands and 
power of the Tartars in the following manner. 

The Tibetan king, who reigned at the end of last century 
(P. 339) and in the beginning of the present one, being con¬ 
tinually at war with the king of the kingdom of dang {Tsang.) 
had appointed, as his generalissimo and the defender of his 
kingdom, a Tartar prince, the brother of the petty king of 
Kokonor and a relative of the Emperor of China. Through his 
valour, this prince put an end to the wars continually waging 
between the Eang of Uu (dBvs) and the E^g of Oiangr (gTaang), 
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He conquered the latter kingdom, took the great fortress of 
J6gac6, destroyed (? col diafare) the king and all his people and 
family, and subjected the whole country above-mentioned to 
the l^g of Uuy or of Lhas^t. The said Tartar prince having 
won the applause and esteem of many by this victory, and 
by his valour and prudence, the ungrateful Tibetan king, 
carried away by envy and political suspicions, requited badly 
the services of the defender of his kingdom; for, instead of 
rewarding him liberally, he caused poison to be secretly given 
to him and to one of his ministers, called Targum4re^.~8cij. 
The treachery being remarked in time, they succeeded, thanks to 
medicines, in escaping the danger. The ungrateful king did not 
desist, however; he tried again to poison them, though once 
more in vain. After that, the Tartar prince placed himself at the 
head of his troops and declared war against the Tibetan 
king. In a short time, he took possession of Lhas^t and forced 
the king to retire to a strong fortress, at no great distance from 
the said city. Having tried in vain to force the place, the 
Tartars had recourse to trickery. They made the said king 
believe that the Great Lama himself, appealing to his revered 
authority, called him out of that place and invited him to accept 
the terms of peace which the Tartars would propose. The 
credulous king left the fortress, with the result that the Tartw 
prince and the minister suddenly fell upon him and killed him. 
Having thus taken possession of the whole kingdom, the Tartar 
prince became king under the name of Cinghea-khang^ and his 
minister became viceroy. The whole kingdom agreed to the 
change, which was confirmed by the aiithority of the Emperor 
of China, who then and subsequently sent ambassadors to 
acknowledge Cinghes-khang as absolute master of the whole of 
Tibet and establish him the more firmly and for ever on the 
throne. 

The nobility of his extraction, his kinship with the Emperor 
of China and his personal valour rendered Cinghes-khang greatly 
feared and respected by all his subjects; the foreigners likewise, 
of whom there are plenty in the Third Tibet, greatly esteemed 
him for his qualities and moral virtues. He showed himself 
extremely fond, too, of foreigners, and the further the countries 
they came from, the greater was his goodwill for them. Sharp, 
lofty in his views and quick-witted, when he had heard me 
propose to him sundry points of religion directly opposed to 
his beliefs, he was continually discussing with me, (P. 340) 
and very ably too; and he assured me that, if I could convince 
him of the falsity of the doctrines he foUowed, he would become 
a Christian with the whole of his Court and of his people. He 
governed the country with rare prudence and was most upright 
and just in his decisions. Endowed with these and many other 
natural gifts and virtuous qualities, he maintained himself on 
the throne 'till December 1717, when his end was the mo^ 
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lamentable as the course of his reign had been the more successful. 
The causes of his woeful end were as I shall now explain. 

At the time when Cinghes-khang became master of the 
kingdom, the Grand Lamjl of Tibet was a most dissolute young 
man, unbridled, and stained with every vice. Moreover, he 
started doing things contrary to the inviolable customs of the 
Lam4s and of the Religious; such as taking the greatest care of 
his hair, drinking spirits to excess, and indulging in gambling; 
finally, he let himself be carried away by his lust to such a degree 
that not a beautiful person of either sex escaped the onslaughts 
of his ungovernable passions. To bring him back to the right 
path, the advice of the wise king Cinghes-khang proved unavail¬ 
ing; unavailing too his severe reprimands; nor did he succeed 
better when he threatened to put a violent stop to conduct which 
contaminated the whole of his Kingdom. 

So, when matters had first been arranged with the Emperor 
of China through repeated mutual embassies, king Cinghes-khang, 
under cover of specious pretexts, obliged the Grand Lam^i 
to leave Lhas^l, and to go towards China in the suite of the 
Tartars and of his own most faithful servants. On the 
journey, the Grand Lam& was shown the king’s orders, which 
condemned him to death: Now, before the execution of the 
sentence, from which there was no escape, he said to some of his 
friends that, after his death, they should tell his dear Tibetans 
not to mourn for him, but to wait for his return; he would 
come back to them, and would accordingly be reborn on the 
frontiers of China; they should look for him in that direction, 
and in due time they would fin'd him back. Thus said, he was 
executed according to the King’s order: and the king appointed 
in his stead a Religious of Tibet somewhat advanced in age, 
whom he raised to the throne and dignity of Grand Lam^. 
When the news became known, great was the grief of the 
Tibetans, and great the indignation which the Religious con¬ 
ceived against the Tartar king. They would have liked to 
avenge the Grand Lamd^’s death by deposing and killing the 
king; but, finding themselves powerless for that, they tried 
secretly to compass their design in another manner. How, I 
shall say presently. The Tibetans, (P. 341) and especially 
the Religious, refused to acknowledge the Grand Lam4, yet, 
before the peremptory orders of the king and the dreaded 
authority of the Emperor of China, all submitted externally 
and acclaimed the new Grand Lam4 with outward shows of 
reverence and obedience. Nevertheless, their reverence was so 
utterly feigned that almost aU, at that very time, plotted secretly 
to free themselves of the Grand Lam& and of the king himself. 

Accordingly, the Tibetans, and in especial the Religious, 
who were more deeply implicated in the conspiracy than the 
rest, turned to the king of independent Upper Tartary, asking 
him to help them in effecting their designs. The said l^g was a 
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friend and relative of king Cinghes-khang. He accepted, 
however, to betray him. Under pretence of new demonstrations 
of friendship towards the king of Tibet, he sent him 
ambassadors, asking him to accept the hand of his daughter for 
his eldest son and thus draw closer the ties of kinship already 
existing between them; would he, therefore, condescend to 
send his son to his Court in Upper Tartary ? King CLnghes-khang 
accepted the proposal and sent his eldest son with many of his 
servants and a large number of soldiers on horseback. After 
some time the king of Upper Tartary asked of king Cinghes-khang 
a considerable amoimt of gold and silver and large numbers of 
horses and soldiers, alleging disagreements with China and the 
fear of disturbances in the kingdom of larkand, which, a few 
years before, he had barbarously subjugated. King Cinghes- 
khang, who by nature was unable to suspect evil, especially in 
a friend and relative, quickly sent whatever the king of Upper 
Tartary had requested. 

Meanwhile, throughout Tibet the news was that a child, 
a few years old, and born near Sining, on the frontiers between 
Lower Tartary and China, had spoken and had said (which 
happens frequently in Tibet, as I have had occasion to show) 
that he was the Grand Lara4 who had been put to death by 
king Cinghes-khang, but had been reborn, conformably to the 
promise he had made to his dear Tibetans; the throne of 
Lhask belonged to himself; he was most eager to see again his 
devoted disciples: his only wish was to try again to procure and 
further their welfare, and to save them from the vast ocean of 
toils, as they call the cycle of transmigrations in which they 
erroneously believe. (P. 342). 

It is difficult to imagine what a commotion this piece of 
news produced on the minds of the Tibetans, especially of the 
Religious, and though eager they were to see placed again on his 
throne their Grand Lam4, whose return they had so anxiously 
expected and longed for. They thought that the king, who 
belonged to their own sect, would at once make diligent inquiries 
into the new reincarnation; but they were disappointed. The 
king of Tibet sent to the place where the said child was some 
Lamlifi and doctors to examine very minutely (such being the 
custom in Tibet, as I explained more in particular above) 
whether the said child was the Grand Lam^ who had died and 
been reborn; now, these Lam4s and doctors, having gone and 
made the necessary examination, returned to Tibet and 
reported to the king that they had not been able to discover 
sufficient signs to make them recognize in the said child the 
person of the former Grand Lamd.. Accordingly, the king not 
only did not allow the said child to come to Tibet, but to 
obviate disorder he contrived that the Emperor of China should 
have the said child taken and put into a fortress, where he was 
surrounded by trusty guards. For many years the Tibetaj:ia 
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made every eflFort to obtain from the king of China their Grand 
Lam4; all their attempts proved, however, useless. In the end, 
impatient of further delays, and becoming bold and resolute, 
they determined to execute and accomplish without more ado 
the conspiracy which, long before, with the help of the king of 
independent Upper Tartary, they had set on foot against king 
Chinghes-khang and the Grand Lam^t, whom they would not 
accept as lawfully elect. 

The chief instigators of the disorders, which were the outcome 
of what we have related, were different Lam^ and almost all 
the Religious of the three chief convents and great Universities 
of Tibet: to wit, the great convent of Breebung, the ^at 
convent of Ser^ at Lhas^, and the great convent of Jegacd, 
the capital of the province of Ciang. They bribed many grandees 
of Tibet and some of the King^s ministers, and made them 
promise that, when the time for assisting the enemies would be 
at hand, they would lend their help for the success of the 
enterprise. All this and many other things having been secretly 
arranged in Tibet, they sent a large picked body of Religious, 
the youngest and most robust, to independent Upper Tartary, 
where, with the help of that king, who gave them some troops 
of Tartar soldiers, they enrolled themselves under the command 
and conduct of G6-ring-ton-drup, and (P. 343) three other 
generals. Two of these were monks, who had studied and been 
solemnly promoted to a doctor’s degree at the said great convents 
and Chief Universities of Breebung and Ser^, at the capital of 
Lhas^. 

Ge-ring-ton-drup had also studied at the famous convent 
and large University of Jegacd, where he had been a Religious. 
He was a very near relative of the king of independent Upper 
Tartary; a man of keen intellect, bold, intrepid and warlike, he 
was accustomed to fatigue, no toils intimidated him; his horse 
and his arms were everything for him; in fact, we might compare 
him to a miniature Alexander the Great, whose qualities were 
revived in his person; and he was destined to show to the world 
that those who have been schooled in the liberal arts and trained 
in the career of sciences turn out the bravest and most victorious 
sons of Mars. 

When the said army had enlisted under the banners of such 
a general and was ready to march upon Tibet, another army 
was levied at the same time to be sent against China, to prevent 
the Emperor from succouring Chinghes-khang, his friend and 
kinsman, and to try moreover to take possession of the child 
who was said to be the incarnation of the Grand Lam^. If this 
design succeeded, there would be no further need of a campaign; 
for, if they got hold of the child and could conduct him trium¬ 
phantly across Tibet, the whole country would acclaim and 
welcome him as their longed-for and legitimate Sovereign, and 
all would turn their backs on king Qnghes-khang. In this 
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way, the conquest of Tibet would cost less blood to the Tartars 
and the Tibetans, and the results would prove more lasting. 

When these two armies issued from independent Upper 
Tartary, the false rumour was spread that king Cinghes-khang’s 
eldest son was returning to Tibet with his bride and a large 
escort . King Cinghes-khang was in the habit of leaving the city 
of Lhasit at the beginning of June and of going with his Tartars 
to a pleasure-seat in the north, called Dam, where he would 
indulge in the pleasures of the chase till about the end of October. 
In the year 1717, when he received the false news of his son’s 
arrival, he left Lhasit in the middle of June and went to Dam, 
not for the usual hunt, but to meet the sooner his eldest son, 
whom he longed to see again. While he was nursing these 
sweet hopes, lo! suddenly from his hereditary estates in Lower 
Tartary, there arrived breathless, after a precipitous flight, and 
accompanied by only a handful of followers, (P. 344) his second 
son, who, with tears in his eyes, revealed to his father the 
treachery so perfidiously plaimed against him by the king of 
independent Upper Tartary, whose army was to arrive within 
a few hours at that very place, as indeed happened. Without 
a minute’s delay, the king picked together for ^ttle his Tartars 
and some Tibetan servants w^hom he had with him, and 
bravely prepared with his son to resist the enemy, who in a 
short while came to attack the king and his small force. 

This first battle would speedily have sealed the doom of 
king Cinghes-khang and put an end to his dynasty, if his second 
son had not discovered the secret pact between some of his 
father’s servants and the enemy for killing him and triumphing 
without striking another blow. The said prince, having there¬ 
fore punished the traitors without delay, conducted the battle 
in quite another direction and after a quite different manner; 
so that king Cinghes-khang with the small force under him was 
victorious in several engagements and gained a very advantageous 
position, which barred the enemy’s march upon Lhas^ and made 
it impossible for them to commimicate with the rebels of Tibet. 
In this manner, the king foiled all the attempts of his open and 
secret enemies for the space of three months, i.e. from the 
beginning of August till about the end of October. During this 
time, the king called up from all the provinces, even the remotest, 
all the troops of the Idngdom and collected them in the city of 
Lhasit. Moreover, through the industry and skill of some 
ambassadors of the Emperor of China who had come to Lhas^ 
during the previous months, marvellous work was done for 
fortifying the whole of the great circuit of the said city of Lhas^, 
up to the Potal^l inclusively, with new walls and gates, with 
manifold forts and ravelins, ditches and palisades and other 
suitable means of defence, all of which would have made the 
place impregnable for the host of enemies without, had npt 
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treachery been lurking within that very enclosure, within those 
very fortifications. 

As the above-said place of Dam is improtected towards 
the north, and greatly exposed to intolerably cold winds during 
the cold season, which about the end of October had already 
begun to make its rigour felt, the king and his son and all their 
people abandoned their position at Dam and retired to the 
capital city of Lhas^t, which, as I have said, had been well 
fortified and strongly supplied with troops. The enemies did 
not move or advance; and, notwithstanding the unbearable cold 
tormenting them at Dam, they remained there still (P. 345) 
another full month, without making any hostile demonstration. 
Their intention was to await the anival of the other army ^\4iich 
they had left on the frontiers of China. They hoped that with 
them would come the said child, the supposed incarnation of the 
Grand Lamri of Tibet. They were, however, disappointed. 
The said army was of a sudden completely defeated by the 
Chinese, and the pretended Lam4 of Tibet was left in closer 
confinement than before and guarded more jealously. 

Hearing this news, and foiled in his hope of obtaining 
indispensable help from the army whose arrival he had awaited, 
the generalissimo Oe-ring4on-drvp was reduced to straits which¬ 
ever way he turned. To advance to the siege of an excellently 
fortified city, and fight with only six thousand soldiers a whole 
kingdom, was too foolhardy to think of; to turn back and return 
the same way as he had come was tantamount to exposing his 
life and the lives of his soldierg to the fury and just vengeance 
of the Chinese. What did he do? He kept the discomfiture 
of the army he had awaited an impenetrable secret, and he 
succeeded so well in dissimulating it that he made his soldiers 
and the Tibetans believe most firmly that the army which had 
gone against China had not only been victorious, but that it was 
bringing to Tibet the new Grand Lam4; therefore, they should 
offer no resistance, but open the gates to one who was going to 
re-establish on the throne of Lhas^t its lawful and much longed-for 
Lord. Having thus prepared the way, the said general advanced 
With his troops against the capital of Tibet. 

On the 21st of November, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
they appeared in the neighbourhood of Lhas^, advanced even to 
where they were hardly safe from the artillery (the guns not 
being very big), and immediately split up in four divisions: 
the first, under G^-ring-ton-drup, remained on the north side, 
near the great convent of Ser^; the second went to take up its 
position on the west side, not far from the other chief convent of 
Breebung; the third went to station itself on the east side, so 
as to be in communication with the other convent of K&nden; 
finally, the fourth division placed itself on the south side, on the 
bank of the Great river, which flows in the neighbourhood of 
Lhas&. No sooner did these divisions appear than the reUgious 
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and the I^am^ went out in a body from the abovesaid convents, 
welcomed the Tartars with joyful shouts and acclamations, and 
brought them food, weapons and ammunition; and, what is more, 
a large number of the young men of all the convents took up 
arms and, dressed as soldiers, joined (P. 346) the new-comers, 
thus swelling considerably the too small numbers of the army. 

During the night of the 30th of November, after midnight, 
the enemies fiercely assaulted the walls of Lhas4 from every 
direction. As agreed upon, they were supplied in some places 
with ladders, and the north and east gates were opened to 
them. The enemy entered the unhappy city, and after a short, 
though bloody, resistance, they were masters of the place by 
day-break. Amid delirious rejoicings, the victorious army 
carried Ge-ring-ton-drup in triumph to the royal palace, Trmai- 
Ichang, as it is called, but found it despoiled of all its contents: 
for the king and his family, together with the Viceroy, the 
generalissimo, and a few other ministers of his court had evacuat¬ 
ed it and retired to the great palace of Potal4, the Grand Lam^t’s 
residence, which, situated on a spacious, though not very high, 
eminence of hard rock, forms a very strong fortress. 

Hardly had G^-ring-ton-drup entered the royal palace 
when, with his permission, all his soldiers, and, more greedy 
than the rest, the religious of the above-said convents who had 
joined his army as soldiers, scattered and, with naked swords 
in their hands, ran to all the houses, to pillage and sack, without 
sparing anyone, not even those who had secretly intrigued with 
them. Their greed not being satisfied with what they found 
in the houses, they went in search of what had been kept and 
placed in the convents and in the temples. Not even then was 
their cupidity appeased; they returned several times to all the 
houses, and, sparing neither age, sox nor rank, they struck 
some with the point of their swords, beat others all over the 
body with inhuman cruelty, suspended others, with their hands 
tied behind their back, from the beams of the soffit {del soffitto) 
and scourged them repeatedly, or again tormented others in 
other barbarous ways, and all that to make them confess where 
they had secreted their riches. Two full days and two full 
nights they continued thus, until they had stolen, unearthed and 
collected all the most precious things or anything of value which 
they could find, both in the city of Lhask and in its vicinity. 
It was pitiful to see persons, formerly rich and very well-off, 
and the welthiest merchants, reduced to a lamentable condition, 
almost quite naked, and with no other consolation than that 
all shared the same wretched plight. Among those who suffered 
most from the stealing of property and ill-treatments were the 
very reverend Capuchin Fathers, (P. 347), who were robbed of 
everything tfiey had, as much as about 600 Roman scudi. All 
that was left to them was some little money which they had 
buried in the place where they kept their fire-wood. One of 
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these Fathers was stripped stark naked and cruelly scourged, 
so much so that for a long time afterwards he suffered most pain¬ 
fully from his wounds. As for me, I had lived for some months 
at the University of Ser4, in order to study more conveniently 
their chief books and get accustomed to their manner of dis¬ 
cussing. At the time when the hostile Tartars came to besiege 
Lhas^t, I was at the said University, and I was advised to return 
to the said city, as to a place offering less danger and greater 
safety. I judged it, however, more prudent not to budge from 
where I was, and so I suffered no personal violence, nor was I 
robbed of the little money I had on me, or of my bed, or of the 
things of my chapel. On the other hand, whatever I haj^ at 
Lhas4, in the Hospice of the Capuchin Fathers, was stolen, 
only some money excepted, which I had hidden in the above- 
said place. 

On the third day, which was the 3rd of December 1717, the 
barbarians turned all their efforts and all their fury and greed 
against the said great palace of Potal4, the magnificent residence 
of the Grand Lama. With engines and ladders and other con¬ 
trivances, they scaled the outer ring of walls on the south side; 
then, having occupied the rock and seeing that all other efforts 
to penetrate into the palace and the fortress would be useless, 
they had recourse to fire; and, having forced the chief big gate 
by means of it, they entered, not to cease the tragedy, but to 
commence others of a new and more horrible nature. Mean¬ 
while, king Cinghes-khang, the Viceroy and the generalissimo 
had slipped out by a secret door on the north side, and, mounting 
good horses kept ready for the purpose, had taken to flight, 
^^en the enemies remarked they were gone, they gave chase 
at once. At a certain place, the fugitives were stopped in their 
flight by a ditch strengthened by a double palisade; hero they 
were overtaken, and, though they defended themselves bravely, 
king Cinghes-khang was killed in the affray. When Ge-ring-ton- 
drup was informed of the fact, he went at once to where the 
king had been killed and where his corpse still lay; he made a 
great show of grief, spoke with the highest praise of his virtues 
and gave him an honourable funeral. 

To the second son, the Viceroy Targum-tree-scij and the 
dead king’s generalissimo, whose name was Ten-drup- 9 S-ring, 
were reserved greater and longer misfortunes and a further 
display of great deeds. (P. 348) The three of them, after aveng¬ 
ing the king’s death by slaying a goodly number of enemies, 
bravely forced their way through them, and, as not one could 
equal the speed of their horses, they continued their flight, and 
disappeared from the sight of their pursuivants. When they 
had run a long time, they went at dead of night and at the risk 
of their lives to take refuge in the house of a great Governor 
of one of the chief provinces of Tibet. This province, which 
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is in the north-east of Tibet, is called Tdz^, whence the said 
Governor was called Deba-Taze. 

During their flight, the hostile Tartars, driven by their 
insatiable greed of plunder, had penetrated forcibly into the 
great palace of the Potalli. Here they found the Grand Lam& 
who had l>een appointed by king Cinghes-khang. Of his own 
accord, he yielded to them his throne, and asked as a favour to 
be allowed to spend the rest of his life, like a simple private 
Religious, in his old convent. 

They also found in the Potala the Grand I^am^ of Jegac^, 
who is esteemed as the second oracle of Tibet, his authority 
being enhanced by his enormous wealth and his very advanced 
age. These qualifications had gained him the greatest esteem 
and reverence, not only from king Cinghes-khang and the whole 
of Tibet, but also from the Emperor of China and the victorious 
general G6-ring-ton-drup, whose superior and director he had 
been formerly, when the said general lived and studied for 
several years as a Religious at the great convent and Um'versity 
of Jegac^. So then, the said Lam^ of Jegace, trusting to the 
authority which his rank and his age gave him, reproved bitterly 
his bold enemies for their perfidy and treachery, the murder 
of the king, the death of so many innocent people and the sack 
of the town; and he added that, as life would be too heavy 
a burden to Mm thenceforth, he had no other wish than to share 
the fate of so many wretched people whom they had slain. 
These words saved from a murderous sword the widowed queen 
and her youngest son, a child three or four years old, whom 
she had near her; but they were despoiled of everything they 
had and kept prisoners in Gd-ring-ton-drup’s power. 

When the Tartars had emptied the great palace of Potala 
of all its former inmates, they stripped it of all its contents. 
No one would believe me if I were to detail the extraordinary 
amount of booty which was taken at this sack; for no one would 
be able to credit, still less to value, the immensity of the wealth 
and the rareness of the treasures which were found in the said 
palace, especially in the thrones, in the apartments of the Grand 
Lam4 and in the temple of the idols, wMch stands (P. 349) in 
the chief part of the said palace. Only one who has seen such 
treasures and examined them again and again can form a suffi¬ 
ciently adequate idea of them. 

The second son of king Cinghes-khang, the Viceroy and 
the generalissimo of all the troops of Tibet had, during their 
flight, taken refuge in the house of the Deb^-Taze with the 
intention of prosecuting their journey towards China; but, 
whereas they thought they would find at his house a brief 
respite from their fatigues, they found in it the beginning of 
new and harder trials. The said Deb^t-Tazfi belonged to the 
most conspicuous family of Tibet; he was closely connected 
with the native kings of the country, a long line of whom had 
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governed it before they were dispossessed by king Cinghes- 
khang for reasons recounted above. Moreover, he was but 
too eager, old as he was, to recover for himself the royal crown 
which once had belonged to his family. Besides, he was a hard¬ 
hearted and more than feline character, as is shown by the exec¬ 
rable thing he had done many years before. He had an only 
son, a young man of high intellect, affable manners and endowed 
with such good parts that king Cinghes-khang, who loved 
him with a father’s affection, kept him at his court, loaded him 
with favours and raised him for his care talents to the most 
important charges. All this, however, was not to his father’s 
liking, though he ought, it seems, to have rejoiced at it, rather; 
jealousy and the hatred he felt towards the sovereign suggested 
to him the fell design of poisoning his own son. So then, 
prompted partly by his hatred for the deceased king Cinghes- 
khang, partly by his inhuman nature and unbridled ambition, 
he sent ambassadors to G^-ring-ton-drup at Lhas^ to let him 
know that the fugitive sovereign^ and his son^ were in his 
power, helpless. G^-ring-ton-drup despatched from Lhas4 
a big body of armed Tartars, who, on arriving at the place in¬ 
dicated, loaded with fetters victims already under arrest and 
brought them to the conqueror’s feet. His orders were to keep 
the prince and the Viceroy apart in separate prisons; after 
which, he had the conquer^ general Ton-drup- 9 e-ring ® placed 
before him, and, finding him insensible to threats, he tried to 
mollify him by kindness and promises; but all his artifices were 
unavailing, so strong was the man’s courage, so firm his loyalty 
to his sovereign. 

When the Viceroy Targum-tree-acij had been confined to 
a rigorous imprisonment, the barbarous usurpers of Tibet, 
knowing that all the King’s and the Grand Lamp’s treasures, 
much of which they had been unable to discover, had always 
been in his keeping, tried (P. 350) for a long time with inhuman 
cruelty to make him confess where these treasures were kept 
hidden. I was dying to help somewhat the said Viceroy, who 
from the first days of my arrival at Lhas^ had been my affec¬ 
tionate friend and had shown himself quite openly ready to 
further the success of my mission but, much as I tried, I could 
give him no other help than procuring him a bed of mine, and 
supply a faithful servant of his with some money, so that he 
might every day give him Cia ^ to drink. The Tartars, baulked 
by the firmness of that very loyal Viceroy, and seeing that they 
could obtain nothing from him, resolved to send to the king 
of Upper Tartary the said Viceroy with the queen, the young 
prince, and king Cinghes-khang’s second son, in order that, on 
their arrival there, they might meet with a cruel death. 


1 for Viceroy. * Readx and the sovereign's son. 

^ 8ic. * Tea. 
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The victorious Tartars, suspecting opposition to the execu¬ 
tion of their iniquitous enterprise, conducted with them as 
secretly as possible, and under strong surveillance, the said four 
persons. They had already entered the desert which, from the 
north-west, by the upper road of China, leads to Upper Tartary, 
when the news of their movements reached the ears of Ten- 
drup- 9 e-ring, who had finally been set free. Without losing 
a moment, he set out all alone and succeeded in overtaking the 
prisoners. He attacked resolutely the guards conducting them, 
and at the first blow managed to save from their hands the 
Viceroy, who fled and recovered his liberty. Meanwhile, he 
receiv^ the sad tidings that G6-ring-ton-drup, hearing of his 
sudden departure from Lhas^, had avenged himself by bar¬ 
barously Idling his wife. The news of this cruel deed only 
added to his anger and his boldness. Bushing again among 
the enemies, who still held the king’s widow and her two sons, 
he tried to set them free; but, overpowered by numbers, he 
fell himself into the hands of the Tartar soldiers, and was 
\ massacred. 

When the Viceroy Targum-tree-scij had, as we said above, 
recovered his liberty by flight, he started making plans of 
revenge. Leaving the desert which on the east side, and across 
Qiina, leads to Upper Tartary, he took the north road, and 
coming down, alone and incognito, to the province of Qang, 
he crossed the other provinces until he arrived at the other, 
great desert which, stretching from the west as far as Cartoa,i 
leads from there to Yarkand, whence it goes directly to inde¬ 
pendent Upper Tartary, Having crossed the whole of this 
desert and arrived at Cartoa, he started collecting at once 
(P. 361) and encouraging some scattered military outposts 
which king Cinghes-khang had formerly sent there to defend 
those furthermost parts of Tibet against the invasions which 
his treacherous enemies might have attempted on that side. 
Having brought together a small body of troops, he inspired 
his soldiers with eagerness to avenge in the blood of their 
enemies their king and his family, and proceeded to block the 
Cartoa pass, so that the barbarian usurpers might not receive 
any help from their own country or have any intercourse 
with it. 

His plan did not prove unsuccessful. As the Chinese 
had occupied the eastern route, and he did not yet know the 
snares which were being laid for him in the north, the king 
of independent Upper Tartary,* or of the Giongars (as the 
Tartars of that Tartary are called in that language) sent re¬ 
peatedly his envoys by way of Cartoa in order to obtain from 
that side reinforcements and thus strengthen his army in Tibet, 
which was now getting weaker and weaker. But not one of 


1 Gartok. 


2 He means C4-ring-ton*dTup. 
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those who were sent from Lha*s4 to the country of the Giongars 
or were sent from there to Tibet, managed to escape with his 
life when arriving at Cartoa, the place where the Viceroy Targum- 
tree-scij and his small band lay in ambush. Seeing that, after 
much waiting, none of the envoys whom he had sent to Upper 
Tartary returned and that none of the auxiliary troops promised 
appeared from there, G^-ring-ton-drup, the general of the Gion¬ 
gars, did not know whether this was the result of obstacles met 
bn the way, or because the king of the Giongars was unable to 
help and continue the enterprise. He then took it into his 
head to send to him all the booty, and to re-awaken in him by 
the sight of such wealth his desire to assist him with a strong 
force and complete the conquest of Tibet. Accordingly, he 
sent by the western route, that of the great desert, which emerges 
at Gnari and Cartoa, a large well-armed body of his Giongars, 
and entrusted to them the whole of bis treasures, whatever he 
had amassed not only from the sack of Lhas^t, but from a great 
part of Tibet. 

After a long journey of four months, the said Giongar force 
was now approaching the frontiers of their country and anti¬ 
cipating the pleasure of a triumphal entry, when, on arriving 
at Cartoa, Targum-tree-scij sent to meet them some of the 
Tibetans whom he had collected and won over to his cause. 
They went out, unarmed; and, far from assuming a menacing 
attitude, they manifested joy, and behaved like friends who, 
on hearing of the arrival of the Giongars, wished to make them 
forget the discomforts of a toilsome journey. In this way they 
induced the Giongars (P. 352)* to rest there a few days, in field- 
tents, which they had prepared for thorn. They stopped, 
therefore; and they were quite willing, all of them, to stimulate 
the newly begun rejoicings by potations of Oiang and Aracca, 
copious quantities of which had been prepared for them. It is 
the custom, both among the Tartars and the Tibetans, not 
to stop drinking such like liquids, even when importuned by 
them, until all the pots placed before them have been emptied. 
The Giongars had already drunk very deep, when the Tibet¬ 
ans, acting on Targum-tree-scij’s instructions, made the chief 
officers of that large force understand that it was not the 
custom for people indulging in drink to keep their arms about 
their person: for, when people get drunk, they are apt to start 
quarrelling, to come to blows, and, having their arms about 
them, they may turn a joyful convivial meeting into a scene of 
fighting and bloodshed. The Giongars, already under the speU 
of excessive libations, their minds obnubilated, did not reflect 
on the danger of such a proposal; and, when their arms had been 
taken and safely stowed away, they resumed with renewed 
zest the task of emptying the cups, with the result that many 
dropped down, overcome by sleep, while the rest were unfit for 
any rational action. Then the Viceroy Targum-tree-scij {sic) 
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ordered his small force to kill everyone of the Giongars with 
their own weapons, and not to let even one escape and carry 
home the sad tidings. This was done; the immense treasures, 
which these barbarian robbers had brought so far, were taken, 
and the Viceroy kept them intact at Cartoa itself so that, when 
the Chinese came, as he hoped, to take possession of Tibet, 
he might carry them back to Lhasd. and surrender them to the 
Chinese, by way of thanking them for having avenged the death 
of king Cinghes-khang and of his family. By this one blow, 
Targum-tree-scij all alone reduced the Giongars to such straits 
that not only did they despair of obtaining from their country 
any succour of fresh forces, but with their reduced numbers 
they were unable to maintain their hold on Tibet and were 
forced to see the entire country pass into the hands of the Chinese, 
as we shall now explain. 

The Emperor of China was doubly irritated against the 
Giongars: not only had they, without any declaration of war, 
sent an army to occupy his states on the side of Sining, but they 
had treacherously deprived of his kingdom and of his life king 
Cinghes-khang, his friend and kinsman. Anxious to remedy all 
this without bloodshed, he sent with due precautions (P. 353) 
his ambassadors to the generalissimo of the Giongars, the usurper 
of Tibet, Ge-ring-ton-drup, to persuade him to desist from 
his enterprise and represent to him the dangers which obstinacy 
would expose him to. Gd-ring-ton-drup, emboldened by his 
victories, replied to the ambassador of the Chinese sovereign 
that by the sword he had taken possession of Tibet and by the 
sword meant to maintain his power over it. 

To repress the pride of the Giongars, and avenge the death 
of king Cinghes-khang and the wrongs done to himself, the 
Emperor of China sent to Tibet in 1719, from his states of 
Bining and other provinces in their neighbourhood, a large 
army composed exclusively of Chinese, partly pagans and partly 
Maomettans, none of the Tartars, who compose the mainstay 
of his army, being sent along with them. There are two routes 
from China to I^as4: the shorter one, which generally takes 
three months, goes west from Sining, crosses a long and trouble¬ 
some desert, and emerges north of Lhasi; the other required 
more than three months; it strikes southwards from Sining 
and goes to the province of Tazentu, in the kingdom of Kham, 
which forms part of the kingdom of Tibet; then, turning 
to the west, it runs through other parts of Eiam and other 
provinces of Tibet till it reaches Lhas&; this second road, 
although much longer, is very convenient, for it passes all 
the time through inhabited places. However, the officers and 
eommandants of the above-said army, who were mostly Maomet¬ 
tans, fearinyg to meet with serious obstacles along this second 
road, took the former one and came marching across the said 
deseri. Owing to their numbers, the length of the journey, 
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and their slow progress, the army, on arriving at Dam, a place 
not far from and north of Lhas4, but thinly populated, suffered 
seriously from want of food. At first, they could revictual 
themselves at once; but not so afterwards. As soon as they 
reached the said place, they occupied an advantageous position 
and constructed a stone entrenchment to defend themselves 
from attacks on the part of the enemy. On hearing of the 
arrival of the Chinese army, the Giongars marched at once 
against Dam, whither they called up all the forces of Tibet. 
After many engagements, always indecisive, the Chinese were 
compelled to fall back on their entrenchments; but, as soon as 
they had retired to them, they were surrounded on all sides 
by the forces of the Giongars and Tibetans; (P. 354) qjrery 
pass was blocked against them, so that they could not receive 
or procure even the smallest succour in the way of provisions. 
They were reduced to such want that, after eating their own 
animals, they started eating the flesh of the comrades who 
were continually dying of hunger. In their extremity, they 
asked some Lamlis to intercede for them and obtain from the 
Giongars the permission of leaving their entrenchments and 
returning home, without any further warlike action on their 
part. The Giongars consented, on condition that the Chinese 
would come out quite unarmed. The Chinese accepted the 
condition; but, the moment they left their enclosure, the perfi¬ 
dious Giongars attacked them, unable as they were to offer any 
resistence, and killed them to a man. 

The Emperor of China now levied from many provinces 
and from his own court of Pekin a countless army, composed 
no longer of Chinese only, but also in great part of his Tartars. 
Moreover, several petty kings of Lower Tartary, his vassals 
and feudatories, also joined the said army with all the forces 
of their States. Only one who has had experience of the im- 
mence wealth of the Emperor of China and has witnessed it 
at least partly, can form an idea of the great provisions of all 
sorts, arms, munitions, implements, engines and animals with 
which he abundantly supplied that numberless host. To say 
nothing of the rest, I say only that all the officers and every 
one of the soldiers were given liberally and beforehand full 
five years’ pay. 

I do not know whether Your Reverence ^ will believe me, 
but I protest that I do not exaggerate in the least, and that I 
tell only what I have seen with my own eyes. No sooner had 
the Chinese come to Tibet the second time, than the whole of 
that kingdom, vast as it is, was in a very short time so abun¬ 
dantly supplied with silver that the metal became most common, 
among the people, insomuch that it was necessary to forbid 
its being accepted for buying and selling. The said silver (as. 


^ The General of the Society of Jesus T 
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is the custom in China) was not minted money, but pure, un¬ 
alloyed silver and in pieces of three sorts, big, mid^ng and 
small. At much risk and expense, the Tibetans sent this 
silver from LhasJl to Nepal, a journey of three months to and 
fro, to have it exchanged against the minted money, of the three 
petty chiefs ruling over the entire kingdom of Nepal. These, 
without taking any interest or discount, exchanged their usual 
money against an equal weight of the said silver, and (P. 366) 
each one of them, especially the petty king of Kadmandu, made 
a profit of several millions by the exchange. 

The wise Emperor’s chief aim in sending that army was 
not to repress violently the boldness of the Giongars, but to 
alienate from them and conciliate to himself the minds of the 
Tibetans. To effect his design, he could not find a better 
means or one more efficacious with those people than policy, 
even though he did not relish choosing this means. As I have 
said above, some had already spread throughout Tibet the 
news that their venerated Grand Lam^, whom king Cinghes- 
khang had caused to be put to death, had been reborn at a place 
not very far from Sining, in the dominions of China. For a 
long time these credulous and superstitious people were longing 
for the return of their Grand Lam^, who hitherto had been well 
guarded in a safe fortress by the guards of the Emperor of China. 
Entreaties, artifices, violence, conspiracies on the part of the 
Tibetans, all had been useless towards recovering and replacing 
on the throne their reborn Lam4. What then did the Emperor 
of China? He drew forth from that fortress the supposed 
reincarnation of the Lam4, and sent him to Tibet with the 
second army. At the same time he addressed edicts to all the 
Lam4s and Religious, to all the Governors of Tibet and their 
subjects, announcing to them the arrival of the longed-for 
body; if they had the heart to take up arms and fight him, they 
could join the ranks of the deceitful Giongars; but, if in the 
young man he sent them they acknowledged and revered their 
Grand Lam^, they should, at the approach of the troops now on 
their way to restore him to his throne, obey the orders which 
the ministers and officers of the Emperor of China would give 
them. 

This second Chinese army did not, like the first, come by 
way of the said eastern desert; it took the other road of which 
I have spoken above. It came in good order and slowly; and 
everywhere people bowed and submitted to the orders of the 
Emperor of China. In virtue of these orders, suddenly and 
almost at the same time the whole of Tibet flew to arms; and, 
from the boys of twelve years upward, there was not a man, 
old or infirm though he was, who was not obliged to serve as a 
soldier. During those months I was in the province of Takpo- 
kier, at a place called Trong-gnee, and for greater safety’s sake 
I had retired to the palace of the governor of the said provii]\pe, 
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who was a religious: he too was obliged to start for the army, 
leaving a substitute. In the evening of the 28th of September, 
(P. 366) 1720, a little after sundown, I received from a general 
of the militia of those provinces the order to present myself 
the next day at his camp, with arms, a horse, a pack-mule and 
two persons in my service, armed likewise, and on foot; in case 
T transgressed his orders, the penalty was death. My quality 
and authority of Lam4 was of no avail; for all the different 
Lamd.s of Tibet received similar orders and were threatened 
with the like penalty. Your Reverence can well imagine how 
I was taken aback by so peremptory an order. Seeing my 
consternation, the good Vice-Governor, an old man of great 
authority, and somewhat related to the said general, consoled 
me and let me hope that, thanks to his interposition, he would 
be able to save me from my troublesome predicament. In fact, 
he set out, and, arriving the next morning at the said general’s 
tent, he pleaded so well in my favour that they sent me with 
all speed counter-orders, excuses and compliments. 

Though, on that occasion, all the Tibetans were armed, 
all were not called upon to join the Chinese army; only some 
were called up, but the others were told off to different places 
to block all the passes in every direction, not only at the extre¬ 
mities of the kingdom, but at the frontiers of each separate 
province. Thus every outlet was cut off against the Giongars 
and every means of escape taken from them. 

Instead of losing heart, the Giongars, roused and maddened 
more than ever by their innate boldness, ran to meet the army 
of their enemies, and, while'these thought themselves secure, 
in the silence and darkness of the night, they fell upon them 
unexpectedly and butchered many thousands of poor Chinese. 
The blood of their enemies roused the Giongars to still greater 
frenzy; the next night, they returned to the attack with such 
resolution and dash that they doubled the slaughter. The 
third night, they attacked again, and this time they turned 
their efforts to the side where was the Grand Lam^. All around 
him stood the chief captains and such vast number of Tartars 
that by themselves they consitituted a formidable host. Eager 
to penetrate up to the Grand Lam&, the Giongars, made such a 
nimble and violent onrush and started again such a massacre 
among their enemies that; their weapons blunted and rendered 
useless by the long and continued striking and killing, they 
judged that the fight wearied them more than it harmed and 
dismayed the Chinese. (P. 367) 

Such is precisely the object of the Chinese when they form 
their enormous armies, composed for the greater part of persons 
who by their age and wealmess seem to be a hindrance rather 
than a help. China being exceedingly populous and prolific, 
it matters little to her if in a few battles she loses many thousands 
of men; nay, she manages to derive considerable profit from the 
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loss itself. In a word, their object in letting the enemy revel 
in such a slaughter is that in the end they may be utterly tired 
out and be already in great part defeat^ by sheer weakness. 
Then they bring out the most considerable and most stalwart 
portion of their army, attack their worn-out enemies and have 
no difficulty in gaining the hoped-for victory. 

It is exactly what happened this time, too. On the fourth 
day, the Chinese did not wait for the Giongars to attack them; 
they forestalled them. When it grew dark, lights and fires 
were lit in all the tents and pavilions of the Chinese camp, to 
let the enemy know that they were watching, and to make them 
distinguish the said pavilions, whose occupants, besides, had 
been almost entirely wiped out. Meanwhile, the Tibetans of 
China and of Lower Tartary, under cover of the darkness, 
divided into three big divisions. The first remained where it 
was, to guard and defend the Grand Lam^i; the second took up 
its position in front of the camp, facing the enemy; but this 
time the Chinese were sent to the rear of the camp and distributed 
among the tents and pavilions; the third division, issued from 
the camp in great silence, and after a long detour, stationed 
itself at the back of the enemies. Then, at a given signal, 
they suddenly assailed the Giongars, who now plainly saw the 
difference between those whom they had fought the previous 
nights and those whom they were fated to contend against 
this time. The fight raged most fiercely. In the end, reduced 
to a handful, the Giongars, the arrogant usurpers of Tibet, 
and their general-in-chief, Gd-ring-ton-drup, were shamefully 
routed, and the paltry remnant of their forces made for the 
western desert. Ge-ring-ton-drup did not venture, however, 
to push on towards Cartoa, where he knew that the redoubted 
Targum-tree scij yet was; he struck northwards, a prey to 
despair, utter spite and no less shame, and tried to cross the 
impassable barrier of mountains which on that side are the abode 
of everlasting horror. The rumour is that, among those wastes, 
than which none more horrible are to be found on earth, he whose 
inhuman cruelty had filled such vast kingdom with terror and 
carnage ended his career. (P. 358) 

After awful catastrophes which had lasted nearly twenty 
years, the victory of October 1720 secured to the Emperor of 
China the absolute dominion over the whole of this third Tibet 
or Bhutan. It is at present governed by him, and it is thought 
that it will remain subject, for many centuries and without 
opposition, to his mighty power. 

I shall not speak of the great festivities celebrated every¬ 
where, and especially at Lha^, in honour of the Chinese who 
had re-instated on the throne of the Potal^t the much longed- 
for Lam&. I shall not enlarge on the great moderation shown 
by their victorious army, For brevity's sake, I omit theso 
and many other things which would well be worth recording. 
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I shall say only what helps to show that the intention which 
the most wise Emperor of China, pursued in that enterprise of 
the conquest of Tibet was merely to vindicate the death of 
king Ginghes-khang and of his cruelly betrayed family. 

I said above that the city of Lhas4 was taken by the Qion- 
gars, not by force of arms, but by the secret machinations of 
some, partly seculars and partly Lam^s, traitors to king Cinghes- 
khang, who opened the gates of the city and helped with ladders 
the said Giongars. I said also that the Deba Tazd, with horrible 
treachery, had surrendered to the power of the Giongars his 
fugitive guests namely the king’s second son, the Viceroy Tar- 
gum-tree-scij, and general Ton-drup-ge-ring. After the final 
victory of the Chinese, the traitors were cast into different 
prisons, and by decree of the Emperor wer^ condemned to die 
a shameful death in public. Many influential persons, the 
Grand Lam4 included, made every endeavour to obtain the 
pardon of the culprits; but to no purpose. They were dragged 
out of their prisons and led, bare-footed, bare-headed and mana¬ 
cled, to the place of execution. In front and behind marched 
long lines of Chinese and of Tartars from China, and in the 
centre came, filthy, and covered with shame, the execrated 
traitors. In this way were they conducted first round the 
magnificent idol-temple, called in that language Lha-brang, or 
the Palace of the Lhas; next, throughout the public streets 
of the city; finally, to the place reserved for the execution of 
the death-sentence. The Lam^ were beheaded by the execu¬ 
tioner; the Deba-Taze and the rest were shamefully tortured 
and pierced with arrows, until they expired miserably (ff. 63v~ 
80v). 

II. 

(P. 369). It is good to know that, although the barbarous 
and ambitious king of independent Upper Tartary had no other 
intention than to extend his dominions and treacherously to take 
possession of the kingdom of Tibet and the immense treasures 
which he knew it contained, yet he did not conceive or plan 
the enterprise, but was pushed to it, dragged into it, by the 
urgent solicitations of others. 

For a long time the religious, called Ub4s {Vba), those of 
the yellow cap, had nursed in their heart hatred against the 
religious dedicated to the worship of Urghien; but, fierce and 
uncontrollable as was their long-standing rancour, the flame of 
it smouldered silently. It burst forth when king dnghes- 
khang, justly condemning to death the Grand Lam&, the special 
, chief of the Ubibs and their great protector, freed Tibet of the 

E estilential contagion with which the said Grand Lamk’s un- 
ridled lust and pernicious dissoluteness infected the Kingdom, 
ilien the Ubda, seeing on the one hand that they were without 
a chief and had no hope of soon getting one, on the other that 
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their antagonists were not only unscathed but under a chief, 
and increased daily in power, wealth and repute, could no longer 
repress within their hearts the flame of jealousy and hatred. 
It blazed forth so violently that nothing now would extinguish 
it. At first, they tried to give vent to their wrath in private 
meetings; in conversations with private persons, at the court 
of Tibet itself, nay at the court of China too; then, bands 
after bands of them went to Upper Tartary, and there with 
shouts and cries the}^ lamented their lot and asked for help 
and succour from those people. Turning to the King, they 
spoke to him thus: ‘Since rehgion groans under violence and 
oppression, it is just, Sire, that you should protect and vindicate 
it. What war so just as that which aims at repressing the 
tyranny of a sacrilegious king and at protecting hoUness, 
the most revered and venerable, yet impiously ill-used ? What 
enterprise more glorious than that can prince like you wish for ? 
The victory is sure; and the advantages to accrue from it are 
immense.’ ‘ And,’ added they, ‘ if our words do not move you, 
the Grand Lam^ himself, now a prisoner in an impregnable 
strong hold, joins his prayers to ours, and your reward will be 
the best that can be coveted, the gratitude of him who sees 
prostrate at his feet, not only entire peoples, but princes and 
kings. As long as a reward so unexampled, so worthy of envy 
lies within your reach, of what use is it (P. 360) to remind your 
magnanimous self of the rich spoils, the immense hoards of gold 
and silver which the conquest of Tibet will secure to you? 
A few of your troops suffice; we ourselves, religious though we 
are, shall take up arms, everyone of us, to fight for the cause 
which we came from so far to plead before you.’ 

The Tartar king let himself be persuaded by such honeyed 
words and such rosy prospects. Now, the moment the Ub^ts 
felt themselves patronised by that sovereign and supported by 
his troops, they grew bold and chose as their commander one 
Ge-ring-ton-drup, who had fromerly been a Religious among 
the Ub^; as their second commander they chose another, who 
yet retained the name and habit of a Religious. Under such 
chiefs they advanced impetuously against Tibet, killing, 
massacring, destroying and robbing. In the houses, they broke 
into a thousand pieces the statues of Urghien, threw into the, 
flames the books dedicated to him and forbade his cult under 
pain of confiscation. After the houses they attacked the temples, 
destroying all those where Urghien was worshipped and plunder¬ 
ing their contents. In those temples they quartered their troops 
and stabled their horses; others they demolished or burned down. 
The same fate overtook the convents and places of pilgrimage 
consecrate to Urghien, large numbers of their inmates, monks 
and nuns, being tortured and slain. All over Tibet, finally, 
there were massacres of every sort, from which neither age nor 
sex nor condition offere any protection. (jgT. 187r“192f). 
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(P. 313). The religious in Tibet are of the two kinds: those 
of the first class are the religious of the yellow cap, whose chief ia 
the Orand Lam4 of the Potallk. The others, of the second class,, 
are the religious of the red cap, who, though acknowledging for 
supreme chief of their sect and religion the Grand Lam& of the 
Potallt, have nevertheless for the immediate and special chief 
of their class that Grand Lam^ of whom I said above that he 
has his residence on that great mountain in the province of 
Takpo. 

The religious of the yellow cap are devoted exclusively to 
Sciakkia Thubb'd., inasmuch as they recognize him as the founder 
of their class. Though the religious of the red cap venerate 
Sciakkia Thubb^t as their universal lawgiver, they are specially 
addicted to Urghien as to the founder of their class, and they 
make profession to be specially devoted to his cult, veneration 
and imitation, having some special rites, which they have not 
in common with other religious. These religious of the red cap 
are less numerous than the others, but universally in Tibet they 
are more esteemed and revered, because they observe greater 
retirement, and also because, at least exteriorly, they are more 
edifying. Incredible and inexplicable is the implacable jealousy 
and hatred which the religious of the first class have for those 
of the second. (/. llTv), 

The enmity between the two sects is not confined to an 
internal rancour; it also bursts forth at times into violent (P. 
314) persecutions, which bring not only ruin and almost exter* 
mination on the rival religious, but ruin and extermination 
on the whole wretched kingdom of Tibet, as I myself witnessed. 

One should know that during the time I was in Tibet, the 
cruel usurper of that country, G6-ring-ton-drup, was a religious 
of the yellow cap, who had made his studies in the great convent 
and university of Giegazze. Two other Captains, chief comman¬ 
dants of his army, were also religious of the yellow cap, and a 
great part of the soldiers composing it were also of that kind* 
Hardly had this army appeared in the neighbourhood of Lhasa, 
when presently aU the religious of Seri , Breebung, and of other 
convents of that sect ran in arms. No sooner had they made 
themselves masters of Lhasa and of Tibet, than it was shown 
that their intention was not to replace the Grand Lami on the 
throne of the Potali, but to give vent to the rage they felt against 
their rivals, that is, of the red cap. Before, while they marched 
on Lhasa, they gave to understand that they brought with them 
from China the pretended and longed-for Grand I^mi, to place 
him in the post befitting him; that was false; for, not only did 
they not think of reconducting the Grand Lami from China to 
Tibet, but, when the Chinese themselves came to bring him 
back, they were strongly opposed, preventing him from setting 
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foot again on the soil of Tibet. From the first day when they 
took possession of Tibet to their last defeat, that is, from 
the first of December 1717 up to about the end of the month 
of October 1720, they hardly did anything else than with pitiless 
butcherings give vent to their fury against the reli^ous of the 
other rival sect, and against whatever might have any connection 
with them. They sacked and destroyed convents; the richest 
and most esteemed Lamks were either killed miserably, or forced 
to save their lives by fiight; fugitive and despoiled of everything, 
they sought refuge in dark, impenetrable caverns. Not with¬ 
out compassion, and not without tears, did I succour in his 
flight the Lama of Lungar,^ wretched fugitive, who with dififtculty 
had escaped from the hands of the barbarous persecutors. He 
was (P. 316) a very fat man, very affable and courteous, of 
excellent nature, lord of a great fief, abounding in wealth, power¬ 
ful by his kinship with great and very conspicuous families, and 
universally much loved and respected. He had a very great 
friendship with me; and on the occasion that I was during the 
space of two years in the province of Takpd, he invited me 
frequently to spend two or three days in his company; and, as 
he was very liberal, he had many and many times offered me 
ample gifts, chiefly of gold in quantity, which I always refused 
to accept. 

In their mad fury they broke the statues of Urghien, burnt 
his images and books, as many as with minute search they could 
find. They forbade under pain of death to retain and keep any 
of his statues, books and images, and strictly forbade to all 
the Tibetans to recite any prayer to the said Urghien and to 
invoke him in any manner. It is true, however, that afterwards 
the Chinese replaced everything as it was in the time of king 
Cinghes-khang, and before the arrival in Tibet of its fatal usur¬ 
pers, the barbarian Giongars. (/ofo. 117y-118r).2 

20. Desideri’s dates in Puini and in our letters. (P.=s 
Puini; W.=Weasels.) 

1684. Dec. 21. Birth of D. at Pistoia (W. 207). 

1700. April 27. Enters Society of Jesus (W. 207). 


‘The palace and convent of Lungar, the head of which is one of 
those LamAs who are allowed to take a wife in order to obtain an heir, 
is situated on a strong cliff, which on three sides is entirely surrounded 
fey water, and on the other side is joined by a fine and magnificent ascent 
to the land, and finally ends on the public road. On this side, on the said 
ascent is the sumptuous entrance to the palace &nd the convent. On 
Another side, there is (P. SIS) a secret door, hidden and known to a very 
few only, which by a rapid descent goes to join the foot of the cliff and the 
bank of the water.* (Note by Dwideri.) Puini, 314-316.—Lungar is 
also mentioned in passing in Puini, 299. 

2 Puini, 313-815. 
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1707. Arrival of the Capuchins at Lhasa (1707), as 

in Wessels (p. 223), quoting Gteorgi, and 
protesting against 1708. The exact date 
is June 12, 1707, not June 19. 

1711. Departure of the Capuchins from Lhasa 

(Letter 15). 

1712. Aug. 28. Ordained Priest (W. 207). 

Sept. 27. Leaves Rome for Lisbon, via Florence, Pis- 
toia, Livorno (P. 5). 

Oct. 22. Embarks at Livorno (P. 5). 

Oct. 31. Arrives at Genoa (P. 5). 

Nov. 23. Embarks at Genoa (P. 5). 

1713. Middle of Arrives at Lisbon (P. 5). 

March. 

April 7. Embarks at Lisbon (P. 5); April 6 (W. 207). 

July 26. Arrives at Mozambique (P. 6). 

Aug. 17. Leaves Mozambique (P. 6). 

Aug. 27. Arrives at Goa (P. 5). 

Nov. 12. Letter to the General. (Letter No. 1.) 

Nov. 16. Do. (Letter No. 2.) 

Nov. 17. Embarks at Goa (P. 5); Nov. 21 (P. 361). 

Dec. 7. Disembarks at Bassein (P. 6). 

Dec. 21. Arrives from Bassein on foot at Daman; falls 
ill the same day (P. 6). 

Dec. 30. Letter to the General, Surat (!). Letter No. 4. 

1714. Jan. 1. Leaves Daman (P. 6). 

Jan. 4. Arrives at Surat (P. 6. 361). 

March 25. Leaves Surat for Delhi (P. 6); 26 March (P. 
361). 

May 11. Arrives at Delhi (P. 6. 361), 10 days later goes 
to Agra, a 7 days’ journey. 

Aug. 15( ?) Receives at Agra from the Visitor, Fr. Joseph 
da Sylva, letters-patent for Tibet (Letter 6). 

Aug. 17. Receives from Fr. Man. Freyre, a letter 
from Delhi (Letter 6). 

Aug. 21. Writes Letter 6 from Agra to Fr. Piccolomini. 

End of Leaves for Delhi (P. 6). 

Aug. 

Sept. 23. Leaves Delhi for Lahore (P. 6. 361); Sept. 
24 (W. 211. 273). 

Oct. 9. Arr. at Lahore (P. 6); Oct. 10 (P. 361). 

Oct. 19 Leaves Lahore (P. 6. 361). 

Oct. 28. Leaves the town of Little Gujrat (P. 6). 

Nov. 13. Arr. at Srinagar, Kashmir (P. 6); Nov. 12 
(P. 362); Nov. 13 (W. 273). 

About Falls ill (P. 362). 

Christ- The Procurator General of the Capuchins 
mas. or the Pope writes a letter to an infidel 
King in 1714 (Letter 15). 
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1716. February. Almost djring (P. 362). 

May 17. Leaves Srinagar (P. 6. 26. 362; W. 273). 

May 29. Fall of snow (P. 363); up to the evening 
they were within Kashmir territory (P. 26). 

May 30. Enters Baltistan, after crossing Mt. Kantel 
(P. 6. 26. 363); in the morning begins the 
ascent of Mt. Kantel; in the evening is at 
the foot on the other side, in Baltistan 
(P.28). Cf. Letter 16. 

May 31. Fall of snow (P. 363). 

June 26. Arrives at Leh (P. 6. 11. 26. 29); June 26 
(P. 364); June 26 (Letter 16; W. 273). 

June 28. Interview with the Lampo or Prime Minis¬ 
ter (Letter 8). 

June 29. Invited to visit the King (P. 367). 

July 2. 1st Interview with the King (Letter 8). 

July 4. 2nd Interview with the King (P. 367, and 
Letter 8). 

July 6. 4th meal ‘ sent ’ by the King (P. 367). 

July 6. Interview with the Chief Lama (P. 367, and 

Letter 8). 

July 8. 3rd Interview with the King (P. 367, and 
Letter 8). 

July 9. 2nd Interview with the Lampo (P. 367). 

Aug. 6. Letter to the General from Leh, i.e. Letter 
7 (P. 370). 

Aug. 27. Leaves Leh (P. 11); Aug. 17 (P. 26. 32; W. 
273). 

Sept. 7. Proceeds towards the populations of this 
Kingdom (Ladakh) (P. 11). 

Sept. 17. Arrival at Trescij-khang (Tashigong) (P. 26), 
till the evening of Sept. 7, when they 
arrived at Trescij-khang, travelled in La¬ 
dakh territory (P. 32. 33. 373); entered 
third Tibet on Sept. 7 (Letter 16). 

Oct. 9. Leaves Trescij-khang, last town of Ladakh 
(P. 11. 43).; meets Tartar Princess (W. 216). 

Oct. 11. Meets Tartar Princess and travels in her 
company (P. 12); 9 Oct. (P. 12 n. 1). 
Arrives at Cartoa (P. 43); arrival at 
Gartok, Oct. 11 (W. 216). 

After the Leaves Cartoa, i.e. Gartok (P. 44). 
middle 
of Octo¬ 
ber. 

Nov. 9. Arrives at the highest mountain of the 
Ngnari Giongar (Mt. Kailash) (P. 44). 

Nov. 10 Arrives at the highest mountain of Ngari 
(about). (P. 12). 
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Dec. 1. At a level place, freer &om snow, oaUed 
Toscia (P. 44). 

1716. Jan. 4. Arrives at the first populations of the third 
Tibet (P. 12). Arrives at Serohia (P. 47). 

Jan. 28. Leaves ^rohia (P. 12. 47), goes via Serc^ 

flilld O'j0^£tZ2S6 

March 18. Arrives at Lhasa (P. 13. 60. 373; Letter 16; 
W. 273). 

Some Interview with Ten-drup-^S-ring, the King’s 
days generalissimo (P. 62. 63). 
later. 

April 10. Writes to Fr. Ildebrando Grassi; Letter No. 8. 

April 28. Interview with one of the King’s faihiliars 
(P. 63). 

April 29. Interview with the King (Letter 16). 

May 1. Do. (ibid.)\ is authorized to buy a 

house (W. 224). 

July (end Writes to the General via Goa and Portugal 
of). of his journey up to Lhasa (P. 370) and to 

the unknown correspondent to whom he 
wrote the letter of Lhasa, Febr. 13, 1717, 
published by Zaccuria (cf. our No. 26). 

Aug. 9. Interview with the Generalissimo (P. 371); 

Aug. 10 (Letter 16). The interview lasted 
23 hours (P. 371). 

June- Writes in Italian two little books of religion 
Aug. (P. 372;. Letter 16). 

Sept. 8. Begins translating into Tibetan verse his 
booklet on the one way of salvation (P. 372), 

Oct. 1. Arrival of three Capuchins at Lhasa; Desi- 
deri gives them hospitality in his room 
(P. 372); his lodgings were near the great 
square, almost on the famous Khora road, 
on the south side (P. 180). 

Oct. 4. The Capuchins say Mass in Desideri’s room; 

feast of St. Francis of Assisi (P. 372-373). 

Oct. The Capuchins take rooms near Desideri’s, 

(about in the same house (P. 372). 

middle 
of) 

Nov. Finishes the Tibetan translation of his first 
(end). booklet (P. 374). 

Dec. Revises the tran^tion of his first booklet 
and has it copied neatly (P. 64. 374). 

Dec. 4. Goes to the K^g’s Palace with the 3 Capu* 
chins, and presents the Pope’s letter which 
he had trai^ted into Tibetan (P. 376). 

Studied in 1716 the Prophecies of Urghien 
(Lungten: Lung.bstan.pa) and the l^e of 
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Urghien (P. 247). The 1st prophecy, that 
the Tartars of Lower Tartary would take 
Tibet was fulifiUed before Desideri’s arrival, 
in that Ginghes-Khang had taken it; the 
2nd, that those of the other Tartary would 
invade Tibet, came true in 1717; the 3rd, 
that these latter would despoil Tibet and 
send its treasures to their country, was 
fulfilled in 1717 and 1718; the 4th, that 
they would kill Lamas and destroy temples 
and convents, was verified in 1718-*21; 
the 6th, that Cinghes-Khang, pointed out 
by name, would be killed and his family 
destroyed, came true in 1717 and 1719; 
the 6th, that the Chinese would take Tibet, 
happened in 1719 and 1721 (P. 248). 

1717. Jan. 6. Goes to audience at the Royal Palace with the 
3 Capuchins, and presents his book (P. 374). 

Febr. 13. Writes a letter to the Pope (cf. our section 
28); also the letter to an unknown corres¬ 
pondent which Zaccuria published (cf. 
our section No. 27). 

Febr. 16. Writes to the General from Lhasa (P. 276); 

says that he has been somewhat unwell 
for nearly a month; in March, he hopes to 
resume his Tibetan studies and to work at 
a Catechism, a Grammar and a Dictionary, 
and to translate his second booklet (P. 
276). Has written 11 letters to the Pro¬ 
vincial of Goa and the Rector of Agra 
since April 1716 (P. 376); sends a letter 
to the Pope. 

Febr. Writes a letter to the Pope, to the General, 

' Cardinal Tolomei, and Count (?) Fedri(?). 
Cf, Letter 16. 

March 26- Lives at the Monastery of Ramo-cce (W. 

end of 224; P.64). 

July. 

May (be- Three chief Chinese ambassadors arrived at 

ginning). Lhasa, with a Vakil and other officials. 

Their servants applied for medicines to 
Fr. Domenico of Fano, a physician, at 
Lhasa. They were treated till the end of 
May, and knew the Fathers for Europeans 
(P. 379). 

June (be- Desideri and Fr. Orazio della Penna who 
ginning). were studying Tibetan in a convent meet 
one of the Chinese ambassadors, to whom 
they say they are Europeans (P. 379). 
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Two days later, Desideri visits the first and 
the second Ambassadors. The next day 
Desideri and the two Capuchins, Domenico 
and Orazio, go to the two Ambassadors; 
their names and professions and abilities 
are written down; the same is done for a 
Capuchin at Takpo, and two others on 
their way to Lhasa; the three were: Fr. 
John Francis (of Fossombrone), physician 
(Takpo?), Fr. Angelico (of Brescia), phy¬ 
sician, Fr. Bona venture (of Pedona), student 
of the Tibetan books. The Chinese panted 
the Fathers to go to Pekin; all refused, and 
king Cinghes-Khang decided to leave them 
in peace. 

July 1. Date on Dosideri’s Tibetan MS. of pp. 54 
(W. 274). 

Aug. Moves to the University of Sera (W. 224; 
P. 64). 

Nov. 21. The Tartars of High Tartary camp before 
Lhasa (P. 345). 

Nov. 30. After midnight, they assail Lhasa (P. 346). 

Desideri was then living at the University 
of Sera (P. 347). 

Dec. 3. They attack the Potala. King Cinghes-Khang 
is killed while in flight (P. 347). 

Dec. 8. Date on the first page of his Tibetan MS. of 
117 large oblong pages (W. 275). 

Dec. Stay at Trong-gnee, in the Province of Takpo- 
Khier (W. 273). 

1718. March 12. Writes from Takpo to Fr. Felice of Mon- 
tecchio (P. 377) : has news that Jesuits will 
be sent to Tibet in Nov. 1717. 

March. Writes to the General (from Takpo?) that, 
being the only Jesuit in Tibet, he cannot 
make his Profession (Letter 15). 

June 21. Date on last page of his Tibetan MS. of 117 
large oblong pages (W. 275). 

June 24. Opening date on his Tibetan MS. of 704 
oblong pages (W. 275). 

Aug. 4. Writes from Takpo to Fr. Felice of Montec- 
chio, Patna, in answer to his letter of 
Dec. 23, 1717, what happened at Lhasa to 
himself and the Capuchins in June 1717, 

Sept. Receives the General’s answer to his letters 
from Goa (Letter 15). 

Received a small subsidy from Agra in 1718 
(Letter 15). 
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1719. 


Dec. 21. 


1720. 


Sept. 28. 


Oct. 


1721. Jan. 

April 4. 
April 14. 

April 21. 
April 28. 


May 30. 

June 29. 
Sept. 21. 


The town of Jega 9 e (Shigatze), much damaged 
by the Giongars, is rebuilt, renewed and 
enlarged (P. 50). 

The Emperor of China sends an army from 
Sining in 1719, which is destroyed at 
Dam (P. 363-364). 

Has seen order of Propaganda (Dec. 12,17181) 
at Lhasa; writes from Lhasa to the General, 
and sends an appeal to the Pope, and the 
Propaganda. 

Another Chinese army is sent to Lhasa via 
Takpo-khier, where Desideri then was at 
Trong-gnee (P. 356). 

Desideri is told to join the army; but is 
begged off by the Lama Governor (P. 355- 
366). 

The Giongars destroyed, Lhasa and Tibet 
pass into the power of the Chinese (P. 358). 

From Dec. 1, 1717, till about the end of 
Oct. 1720, the monks of the yellow cap, 
helped by the Giongars, persecute fiercely 
the monks of the red cap, followers of 
Urghien, killing them and destroying their 
temples and convents (P. 314). 

Receives at Takpo the Gonerars order (Jan. 
16, 1719) recalling him from Tibet (Letter 

15) . 

Leaves Takpo (Letter 15). 

Arrives at Lhasa (Letter 15); Apr. 16 (P. 8; 
W. 269. 273). 

Sees at the Capuchin Hospice of Lhasa the 
Decree of Propaganda telling him to leave 
Tibet (P. 82). 

Leaves Lhasa for Kuti with Fr. Giuseppe 
Felice of Morro di Jesi, Capuchin; travels 
by Ghiangh-ze, and did not meet Fr. 
Felice of Montecchio (Patna, 1708-21) 
who was going to Lhasa by the Giegazz4 
route (P. 82; W. 273). 

Arrives at Kuti (P. 86; W. 273); Fr. Felice 
da Morro goes to Nepal, and dies of the 
influenza raging at Khatmandu (P. 87). 

Date on last page of Desideri’s Tiltet MS. of 
64 pp. (W. 274). 

Writes a letter to the General from Kuti 
(Letter 15). 

Writes a letter to the Pope from Kuti (Letter 

16) . 
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Oct. 5. Writes a letter to the Oeneral from Kuti 
(Letter 17). 

Dec. 14. Leaves for Nepal with Fr. Felice of Mon- 
tecchio, back from Lhasa (P. 9.27); Dec. 27 
(W. 273). Travels by Nesti (P. 87). 

Dec. 27. Arrives at night at the Capuchin Hospice of 
Khatmandu (P. 9. 88). 

1722. Jan. 14. Leaves Khatmandu for Bhatgaon (P. 9. 16). 
Jan. 20. Leaves Bhatgaon (P. 16). 

Febr. 6. Arrives at Patna (P. 9. 15). 

March 19. Writes a letter to Fr. Felix of Montecchio, 
ex-Prefect, then at Patna, whom in another 
paper he summons to answer his grie^'ances 
at the Pope’s tribunal# 

March 23. Leaves Patna (P. 9). 

March 31. Arrives at Benares (P. 9). 

April 20. Arrives at Agra (P. 9); April 22 (W. 273). 
Sept. Arrives at Delhi (P. 9); stays there till 1725 
(W. 271). 

1725. Nov. 21. Leaves Patna (P. 9). 

Dec. 20. Arrives at Chandernagore (P. 9). 

1726. Jan. 10. Arrives at Pondicherry (P. 9). 

Dec. (mid- Leaves Mylapore for Pondicherry (P. 10). 
die of). 

Dec. 23. Arrives at Pondicherry. 

1727. Jan. 21. Embarks at Pondicherry for Europe (P. 10). 
Febr. (end Arrives Mauritius (P. 10). 

of). 

March Arrives at St. Denis, in the Island of Bourbon 
(begin- (P. 10). 
ning of). 

April 12. Passes the Cape of Good Hope (P. 10). 

April (end Passes before St. Helena (P. 10). 
of). 

May. Ascension Island. 

June 11. Arrives at Fort St. Pierre, Martinique (P. 10). 
June 22. Re-embarks (P. 10). 

Aug. 11. Arrives at Port Louis in Brittany (P. 10). 
Sept. 12. Paris (P. 10). 

Oct. (mid- Embarks at Marseilles for Genoa (P. 10). 
die of) 

Nov. 4. Pistoia (P. 10). 

Dec. 11. Florence (P, 10). 

Dec. 23. Borne; Jan. 23, 1728 (W. 271. 273). 

1728. June 22. Finishes his Notizie Istoriche (W. 279; title- 

})age dated 1733). 

1783. April 14. Death at Borne (W. 271). 
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21. An Article on Fr. Desideri by Prof. Carlo Puini (1896). 


Di alcuni lettere inedite d 
ignorate del P, Ippolito Desideri 
d. C,d.O,f Misaionario nel Tibet, 

Innanzi che V operosit^ di 
geografi e viaggiatori insigni 
di questi ultimi tempi si fosse 
rivolta verso queirimmenso 
altipiano chiuso del Kuen-lun 
e r Imalaia, le conoscenze che 
si avevano del Tibet erano 
assai scarse, e dovuti a pochis- 
simi. ‘Le plus clair de nos 
renseignements sur V interieur 
de la region tib6taine, scrivera 
Vivien de Saint-Martin nel 
1873, o’est aux missionaries 
que nous le devons, au P. 
della Penna notamment et 
surtout k Messieurs Hue et 
Gabet.* Ma, k noto, un viag- 
gio molto pih importante era 
stato fatto col^ centotrent’ 
anni prima dei due missionari 
francesi, da un nostro missiona- 
rio pistoiese, il P. Ippolito 
Desideri; il quale inoltre fecevi 
un soggiorno di oltre dieci anni. 
I viaggiatori che si sono portati 
verso quella regione, non fecero, 
per molto tempo, che girare 
intorno al Tibet per ogni lato, 
varcandone appena qu4 e 14 
i confini. Samuele Turner, 
tra gl’ inglesi, fu quello che 
pill vi s’ interno nel 1783, 
ma dovette fermarsi al sud 
dello Thsang-po: e il Dr. 
Hoocker e il Campbell si spin- 
sero appena oltre il Tikhim. 


Of some unpriblished or un¬ 
known letters of Fr, Ippolito 
Desideri, of the Company of 
Jesus, a Missionary in Tibet, 

Before the activity of the 
geographers and great travel¬ 
lers of modern times was turned 
towards the immense closed 
table-land of the Kuen-lun 
and the Himalayas, the know¬ 
ledge we had of Tibet was 
very small, and was due to a 
very few. ‘ Le plus clair de nos 
renseignements sur 1’ interieur 
de la region tib^taine,’ wrote 
Vivien de Saint-Martin in 
1873, ‘ o’est aux missionaries 
que nous le devons, au P. 
della Penna notamment et 
surtout k Messieurs Hue et 
Gabet’. But, as is known, 
130 years earlier than the two 
French Missionaries, a much 
more important journey had 
been made there by a Mssion- 
ary of ours, Fr. Ippolito Desi¬ 
deri, of Pistoia, who moreover 
stayed there more than ten 
years.i For a long time the 
travellers who went towards 
Tibet did nothing more than 
turn around it from every side, 
and hardly crossed its fron¬ 
tiers here and there. Among 
Englishmen, Samuel Turner is 
the one who stayed there long¬ 
est, in 1783; but he had to 
remain south of the Thsangpo. 
As for Dr. Hoocker ^ and 
Campbell, they scarcely pushed 
beyond Tikhim.* 


1 Puini writes under the impression formerly shared by so many 
that Desideri'Stayed in Tibet till his return to Europe. He was in Tibet 
from 1716 to the end of 1721. 

* Read: Hooker, 
s Read: Sikkim. 
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II Desideri h quegli, tra gli 
antiche e odierni viaggiatori che 
ha percorso piA gran plarte del 
Tibet, e che si d pih lungamente 
trattenuto in mezzo a quelle 
genti.i Egli era percid da 
aspettarsi da lui meglio che 
dagli altri, maggiori e distesi 
ragguagli del paese; egli era 
da aspettarsi dagli studiosi 
della geografia, della linguis- 
tica, della storia e delle reli- 
gioni, specie del Buddhismo, 
un validissimo aiuto. Ma non 
fu cosi. Mentre le lettere, le 
relazioni, le notizie inviate a 
Roma dal P. Orazio della 
Penna (o Pennabilli, o Penna 
di Billi, della provincia di 
Macerata), nominato di sopra, 
e di Christiano Belligatti, altro 
cappuccino suo compagno di 
missione, furono almeno messe 
a profitto dal P Antonio Giorgi, 
per compilare quel suo grosso 
ed indigesto volume, a cui 
dette il titolo di Alphabetum 
Tihetanum (Roma, 1762); degli 
scritti del Des ideri, niuno 
s’avvantaggid. Vero e che il 
Collegio di Propaganda non 
ebbe quasi nulla di lui; o alme¬ 
no nen ha quasi nulla a’ di d’ 
oggi. Di cose edite non si 
conosce del nostro pistoiese che 
una lettera, nolle Lettrea Hi- 
fiantes et curievses (t. XV, pag. 
183; ediz. Aim6-Martin, T. 
ni, pag. 619), un’ altra nella 
Bibliotheca Pistorienais della 


Desideri is the one who 
traversed a greater part of 
Tibet than any ancient and 
modern traveller; he also so¬ 
journed longer than any other 
among its people.^ From him 
therefore, more than from the 
rest, were to be expected greater 
and (more) detailed accounts 
of the country; from him had 
the students of geography, 
linguistics, history and reli¬ 
gions, in particular Budflhism, 
to expect valuable help. But 
it was not so. The letters, 
relations, and informations 
sent to Rome by the above- 
mentioned Fr. Orazio della 
Penna (or Pennabilli, or Penna 
di Billi, of the Province of 
Macerata), and of Christiano ^ 
Belligatti, other Capuchin, his 
companion in the Mission, were 
at least utilised by Fr. Antonio 
Georgi for compiling that 
large, undigested volume of his 
to which he gave the title of 
Alphabetum Tibetanum (Rome, 
1762); but no one took ad¬ 
vantage of the writings of 
Desideri. It is true that the 
College of Propaganda had al¬ 
most nothing of his; at any 
rate, it has almost nothing 
nowadays. Of published 
things by our Pistoia country¬ 
man there is known only a 
letter in the Lettrea idifiantea 
et curieuaea (t. XV, p. 183; 
edn. Aim6-Martin, T. Ill, p. 


1 II P. Antonio Andrade, i In 1624, Fr. Antonio An- 

portoghese, nel 1624 percorse in drade, a Portuguese, did part of 
parte la strada del Desideri, ma the journey of Desideri, but he did 
non s*intemo tant* oltre nel Tibet, not penetrate into Tibet as far as 
quanto quest’ ultimo. the latter. 


^ Fr. Orazio della Penna was at Lhasa in 1716-32, and 1741-45. 
Mo other Missionary is known to have been so long at Lhasa or in Tibet, 
s Read: Cassiano Beligatti. 
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Zaccaria, e ima breve notizia 
nel Journal AsiatiqueJ D’ in- 
edito, la Congregazione di Pro¬ 
paganda Fide non possiede che 
una relazione da lui fatta il 
13 Febbraio 1717 e diretta al 
S. Padre; la quale si trova tra 
le ‘ Carte riferite delle Indie 
orientali e Cina’, sotto quella 
data; e una breve lettera del 
Settembre 1721, diretta pure 
al S. Padre, dal quale impotra 
r ordine di essere chiamato a 
Roma, per potere riferire a 
voce intorno a cose di gravis- 
sima importanza, riguardanti 
la fede. Intanto la Relazione 
particolareggiata del viaggio 
del Desideri, fatta da lui, un 
grosso volume in 4"^. di 650 
pagine, giaceva da assai tempo 
nella biblioteca di im colto 
pistoiese, raccoglitoro assiduo 


619); 1 another in the Biblio- 
theca Pistorienais of Zaccaria,® 
and a brief notice .in the 
Journal Asiaiique.^ Of what 
is unpublished, the Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda Fide pos¬ 
sesses only a relation by him, 
dated the 13th of February, 
1717, and addressed to the 
Holy Father; this is found 
among the ‘ Carte riferite delle 
Indie orientali e Cina\ under 
that date; and a short letter 
of September, 1721, also ad¬ 
dressed to the Holy Father, 
whom he begs^ for the order 
of being called to Rome, in 
order to report on matters of 
very great importance concern¬ 
ing the faith.5 Meanwhile, the 
detailed Relation of Desideri’s 
journey, written by him, a 
large in 4to volume of 660 


1 Notea aur le Tibet par le P, 
Hippolyte Deaideriy recuellies par 
N. Delisle. Nouv, Joum, VIII, 
1831, pp. 117-121. Vodi anche 
Astley, Coll, of Travels, Vol. IV. 
Pii!l tardi furono pubblicati alcuni 
consigli del Desideri ai missionari 
del Tibet, e qualche notizia biblio- 
grafica, nella Raaaegna Europea, 
Giugno-Luglio 1876. 


1 Notea aur le Tibet par le P. 
Hippolyte Deaideri, recuellies par 
N. Delisle. Nouv. Joum. Aa., VIII, 
1831, pp 117—121. See also Astloy, 
CoU. of Travels, Vol. IV. Later 
were published some points of 
advice for the Tibet Missionaries, 
and a bibliographical notice in 
the Raaaegna Europea, June-July, 
1876—Puini {II Tibet, p. XLli) 
gives for the last reference: Rivis- 
ta Europea, June-July, 1876.— H.H, 


1 Puini (II Tibet , . . secondo la relazione del Viaggio del P. Ippolito 
Deaideri . . . 1715-1721, Koma, 1904, p. XLII) writes that the text is 
also in the Sommario. As this text must be in Italian, it ought to bo 
followed in future in preference to translations, which have generally had 
to bo followed. We have ourselves no access to the Sommario for the 
English trcmslation of this letter. 

* Puini, op. cit., p. XLII, refers to p. 185 of the Bibliotheca Piato- 
rienaia. 

• Puini, op. cit., p. XLII, refers to a short writing published by 
Klaproth in Journal Aaiatique, 2e serie, t. VII, 1831. 

^ Desideri refers to thus writing in his letter to the General, dated 
Lhasa, 16th February, 1717. (Cf. Puini, op. cit., 373-374.) Why did 
Puini not publish it in his II Tibet T The letter in Zacoaria’s Bibliotheca 
Piatorienaia, being also of the 13th February, 1717, appears to be the one 
addressed to the Pope on the same date. 

® This letter is in Puini, op. cU., p. 382-383. It is dated Kutti, Sept. 
21, 1721. 
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d’ogni memoria che illustra 
la sua terra: e dopo la morte 
di lui, passd, insieme con V 
intera collezione di manos- 
critti e stampe, nella Biblioteca 
MagKabecchiana di Firenze, 
dove oggi si trova.^ Questa 
Belazione a spese della Societd 
geografica italiana, e per cnra 
dell’ illustre geografo Prof. 
Marinelli, vedr^l finalmente la 
luce. 


Ogni notizia, ancorche di 
minima importanza, intorno 
alia materia di cui alcuno si 
occupa, giunge pel solito sem- 
pre gradita. Pericid il mio 
dotto Collega non isdcgnerlb 
i seguenti appunti, dove si 
indicano, oltre le cose inedite 
del Desideri citate di sopra 
(una Relazione e una Lettera 
nel Collegio di Propaganda) 
altre tre Lettere del tutto ignor- 
ate dagli studiosi; o almeno 
di cui nessuno ha tenuto di 
conto; sobbene valessero certo 
quel poco che si cognosceva 
del nostro missionario. Queste 
lettere si trovano in un 8om- 
mario per una causa della S. 
Buota romana. I Sommari 
contenevano i document!, che 
erano nominati e citati nel 
processor si stampavano a po- 
chissimo numero di esemplari, 
diciotto 0 venti tutto al piik, 
tanto da servire a’ magistrati, 
giudici e avvocati, che avevano 


pages, had lain a long time 
in the library of a learned 
Pistoiese, a diligent collector 
of every document throwing 
light on his country; after his 
death, it passed with his entire 
collection of manuscripts and 
printed works into the Biblio¬ 
teca Magliabecchiana of Flo¬ 
rence, where it is to-day. 
This Relation will finally see 
the light at the expense of the 
Societd geografica itAliana, 
through the care of Professor 
Marinelli, the great geogra¬ 
pher. 

Every bit of information, 
even of the smallest value, is 
always welcome when it 
touches matters with which 
we are busy. Accordingly, my 
learned Colleague will not dis¬ 
dain the following notes point¬ 
ing out, in addition to the 
unpublished things by Desideri 
which we mentioned above (a 
Relation and a Letter in the 
College of Propaganda), three 
other Letters quite unknown 
to scholars; at any rate, no one 
took notice of them, though 
surely they were worth as 
much as the little that was 
known of our Missionary. 
These letters are found in a 
Somrmrio for a case laid before 
the Roman Rota. The Som¬ 
mari contained the documents 
which were referred to and cited 
in the process; they were 
printed at a very small number 
of copies, eighteen or twenty 
at the most, having to serve 


^ Di questo MS. fu data ampia 
notizia in un artioolo intitolato: 
Di una Relazione inedita d' un viag- 
gio al Tibet dd P. Ippolito Desid^ 
da Pietoia, aoritta da lui. 


^ An ampler review of this MS. 
was given in an article entitled; 
Di una Relazione inedita d* im viag- 
gio (d Tibet del P. Ippolito Deaideri 
da Piatoiot aoritta da lui. 
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che fare con la causa. Ter- 
minata la causa, la piii parte 
di quest! Sommari passava 
negli stud! degli avvocati, an- 
dava tra la cartaccia, cosi che 
pochissimi se ne conservano. 

I Sommari sono perci6 quello 
che v’ ha di piu raro tra le 
cose stampate. Queato Scm~ 
rmrio che contiene le Lettere 
del P. Desideri, apparteneva 
ad una causa di controversia, 
da deciders! forse dal Collegio 
di Propaganda, tra PP. Capu- 
ccini e PP. della Compagnia 
di Ges^i, quanto al primato 
della fondazione della Mission 
tibetana. La lettera del P. 
Desideri, menzionata dinanzi, 
che si trova nell* archivio di 
Propaganda, fu probabilmente 
indirizzata al Pontefioe in 
occasione ne di quella con¬ 
troversia ; per sollecitare la 
licenza di venire in persona a 
dire le proprie ragioni, e di- 
fendere V Ordine a cui appar¬ 
teneva. Ecco la data e il 
soggetto delle Lettere conte- 
nute nel Sommario, 

I. ‘Leh nel secondo de’ 
3 Thibetti, 6 agosto 1716.’— 
Descrive il suo viaggio da 
Gora (Novernbre 1713) alia 
capitale del Ladak, e il suo 
soggiorno nella medesima; ed 
A diretta al Padre Generale 
d.C.d.G. 

II. ‘Lhassa, 15 Febbraio 
1717.’—Pure diretta al Padre 
Generale dell’ Ordine. Parla 
dei suoi studi di lingua tibetana, 
e della composizione, in quella 
stessa lingua, di alcuni libretti 


only for the magistrates, 
judges, and barristers who had 
to deal with the case. When 
the case was ended, the greater 
number of these Sommari pas¬ 
sed into the offices of these 
barristers, and got among their 
waste paper, so that very few 
are kept. The Sommario, con¬ 
taining the Letters of Desideri 
belonged to a case of dispute, 
to be decided perhaps by the 
College of Propaganda, be¬ 
tween the Capuchin Fathers 
and the Fathers of the Com¬ 
pany of Jesus, regarding 
priority in the founding of 
the Tibet Mission. Desideri’s 
letter, mentioned above, which 
is found in the archive of 
Propaganda, was probably 
addressed to the Sovereign 
Pontiff in order to solicit 
his permission to come and 
state personally his reasons 
and to defend the Order to 
which he belonged. Here then 
is the date and the subject of 
the Letters contained in the 
Sommario, 

I. ‘Leh, in the second of 
the three Tibets, 5th August, 
1715.’—It describes his jour¬ 
ney from Gora (November 
1713) 1 to the Capital of 
Ladak, and his stay in the 
same; and it is addressed to the 
Father General of the Company 
of Jesus.® 

II. ‘Lhassa, 16th Febru¬ 
ary, 1717.’—Also addressed to 
the Father General of the 
Order. He speaks of his stu¬ 
dies of the Tibetan language, 
and of the composition in the 


^ This is in Puini, op. cU,, pp. 361-370. 
> Read: Goa. 
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di oontroversia religiosa, dove 
81 propone di combattere il 
buddismo. 

III. ‘Scritta da Takpd nel 
Tibet li 4 Agosto 1718, a F. 
Felice da Monteochio cappu- 
cino in Pattu^ nel Bohar.’— 
Quest’ ultima h di pochissima 
importanza, trattandosi di gare 
e puntigli tra ordini religiosi. 


Prof, Carh Puini, 


same language of some book¬ 
lets of religious controversy, 
in which he intends combating 
Buddhism.! 

III. ‘(Letter) written from 
Takpd in Tibet, the 4th Au¬ 
gust, 1718, to Friar Felice 
da Montecchio, Capuchin, at 
Pattua in the Bohar.’ 2—^This 
last is of very small importance, 
as it deals with disputes and 
punctilios between Religious 
Orders.® 

Prof, Carlo Puini, 


22. Desideri’s Notizie istoriche and other Italian writings 
noticed by Fr. Wessels. 

Fr. Wessels writes of the Notizie istoriche (P, 215 ):— 

‘MS. of 430 pp., 27 X 30 cm., in a very clear handwriting, 
not Desideri’s.^ It has title-page and preface, and is divided 
into three books, each subdivided into chapters; it seems ready 
for the press. 

‘In the preface Desideri states that at first he had no 
intention of publishing anything, but now does he so at the in¬ 
stance of others. The last page of the MS. is dated June 22,1728, 
the title-page 1733; did he hesitate all these years till his sudden 
death in 1733 prevented the publication ? 

‘The MS. is cited as: Desideri MS. 

‘Its contents are as follows: 

Notizie Istoriche del Thibet 
e Memorie de’ Viaggi e Missione ivi fatti 
dal P. Ippolito Desideri 
de la Compagnia di Giesill. 

Dal medesimo scritte, e dedicate 
1712-1733.’ 


1 Ibid,, pp. 370-376. 

^ Read: Patna in Bihar. 

• Ibid., pp. 378-382. It is one of the most interesting letters now 
extant.—Puini, op, cU., p. XLII, refers to still another letter by Desideri 
in the Somma/rio, It is dated Takpd, 12th March, 1718, and is addressed 
to Fr. Felice of Montecchio. Puini published it, op. cit,, pp. 376-377. 

^ I am inclined to think that the opening-page of Bk. II, appearing 
in Fr. Wessels* plate facing p. 276, is in Desideri*s own writing. I say 
this after having handled a number of rotographs of Desideri*s letters 
dated from 1713 to 1721. The writing in Fr. Wessels* plate is more 
slanting than in my rotographs; but Desideri’s writing could undergo 
changes by 1728, and the changes I remark are too trivial to affect my 
opinion. 
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(Historical accounts of Tibet and Memoirs of the Journeys 

and the Mission there made by Fr. Ippolito Desideri, of the 

Company of Jesus. Written and dedicated by the same. 1712- 
1733.) 

We proceed by translating the subjects of the chapters. 

Pp. 3-6. To THE Reader. 

Book the First. 

Memoirs of the Journey from Rome up to Lhasa, Capital City of the 
third Tibet, and mission undertaken there, 

Ch. I, pp. 1-4. Departure from Rome and journey up to 
Lisbon. 

Ch. II, pp. 4-10. Voyage from Lisbon up to height of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Ch III, Continuation of the voyage by sea up to 

pp. 10-16. Mossambiche and then up to Goa. (P. 
276.) 

Ch. IV, Departure from Goa and Journey up to 

pp. 16-28. the city of Delly, Capital of the Empire 
of the Mogol. Brief accounts of that 
court. 

Ch. V, Of the Churches and Christianity which the 

pp. 28-35. Company of Jesus has at Delly and of 
some notable Christians living there. 

Ch. VI, Stay in the city of Agra, and accounts of the 

pp. 36-42. Mission which the Company of Jesus has 
there. 

Ch. VII, Departure from Delly; arrival at Cascimir 

pp. 42-47. and stay in that city. Some accounts of 
that place. 

Ch. VIII, Departure from Cascimir and journey up to 

pp. 47-54. Lhasa, Capital of the second Tibet. 

Ch IX, Stay at Lhasa, Capital City of the second and 

pp. 64-57. Great Tibet. Departure and arrival at 
Trl^esoy-Khang. 

Ch. X, Journey of the Great Desert of Ngnari 

pp. 67-69. Giongar and help received from the com¬ 
pany of a Tartar Princess. 

Ch. XI, Entering the first populations of the third 

pp. 69-75. and Greatest Tibet. Continuation of the 
journey and arrival at the Capital. Visit 
to the King and to the Prime Ministers. 
Beginning of Mission in that ICingdom. 

Ch. XII, Protection from the King. Help given to 

pp. 76-80. the same and to the Prime Minister in a 
certain danger. Gratitude shown by the 
same. Refusing their gifts and offerings. 
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Ch. Xin, First Book composed by the Author in that 

pp. 80-86. language and solemnly presented to the 

King at a public Audience. 

Ch. XIV, Study of the Books and of the errors of those 

pp. 85-88. People. 

Ch. XV, Other books composed by the Author in 

pp. 88-92. that language. 

Ch. XVI, Account of the Mission which the Company 

pp. 92-101. of Jesus has had in Tibet^ from its founda¬ 
tion up to the time of the Author. (P. 277.) 

Book the Second. 

Accounts of the Nature, Customs and Civil QovernrnerU of TiheJt, 

Ch. I, pp. 1-6. Limits and situation of Great Tibet. 

Ch. II, pp. 6-12. Climate and fertility of the country of Tibet. 

Ch. Ill, Of the Musk animal and of other animals 

pp. 12-17. which are in Tibet. 

Ch. IV, Of the Rivers of Tibet and of their Boats 

pp. 17-20. and Bridges. 

Ch. V, pp. 20-26. Of the Western Part of Tibet and of some 
of its Provinces and Cities. 

Ch. VI, Of the City of Lhasa, Capital of Tibet, and 

pp. 26-32. its environs. 

Ch. VII, Of the neighbourhood of Lhasa and the 

pp. 32-36. intermediate Provinces of this Tibet. 

Ch. '’^II, Of the Provinces of the Western ^ part of 

pp. 36-38, Tibet. 

Ch. IX, Of the Dominion of Tibet which passed 

pp. 38-42. into the hands of the Tartars. 

Ch. X, pp. 42-47. Revolutions in Tibet before its Dominion 
passed from the Tartars to the Chinese. 

Ch. XI, Unhappy end of King Cinghes-Khang and of 

pp. 47-63. his Family. 

Ch. XII, Of the Dominion of Tibet when it had 

pp. 63-60. passed from the Tartars to the Chinese. 

Ch. XIII, Of the civil Gbvemment of Tibet. 

pp. 60-68. 

Ch. XIV, Of the dress and food used in Tibet, 

pp. 68-77. 

Ch. XV, Of the Letters and Alphabet of the Tibetans, 

pp. 77-83. and the ability of that People for Studies 
and Arts. 

Ch. XVI, Of the bodily dispositions, occupations, 

pp. 83-90. g 3 minic games {ginochi), agriculture and 
inclination of the Tibetans. 


^ 8ie T or Eastern ? 
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Oh. XVII, Of the marriages of the Tibetans, 

pp. 90-96. 

Ch. XVTII, Customs of the Tibetans regarding the dead, 

pp. 96-103. 

Book the Thibd. 

Departure from the Mission of the Kingdoms of Tibet; passing 
over to other Missions and return to Europe. 

Ch. I, pp. 1-8. Departure from Lhasa. Stay made at Kutti. 

Departure from the last limits of Tibet 
and arrival in the Kingdom of Nepal. 

Ch. II, pp. 8-18. Some accounts of the Kingdom of Nepal. 
(P. 278.) 

Ch. Ill, Journey from Nepal up to the Ganges and up 

pp. 18-27. to the City of Patna. 

Ch. IV, Some accounts of the City of Patna, 

pp. 27-36. 

Ch. V, pp. 36-43. Departure from Patna, and journey up to 
the City of Agra. Accounts of the Cities 
of Benares and of Allahabad and of the 
Ganges. Stay made at Agra. 

Ch. VI, Mission made at Delly, Capital City of the 

pp. 43-67, Mogol. 

Ch. ^I, Exposes the causes of the disturbances which 

pp. 67-66. arose in the Mogol between the Emperor 
and his Vazir Nezam-em-muluk. 

Ch. VIII, In which is continued the description of the 

pp. 66-77, disturbances of the Mogol between the 
Emperor and the Grandees of the Court. 

Ch. IX, Departure from Delly. Return to Patna, 

pp. 77-86. Going to Bengala. Voyage to Pondiscery. 

Ch. X, pp. 86-91. Accounts of the City of Pondiscery. Going 
to the Mission of the Camat. 

Ch. XI, Accounts of the Mission which the Company 

pp. 91-102. of Jesus fruitfully exercises in the Kingdom 

of Camat. 

Ch. XII, Departure from the Mission of Camat. 

pp. 102-106. Accounts of the City of Meliapur, and of 
the memories which are preserved there 
of the Apostle St. Thomas. Accounts of 
the City of Madrassa. 

Ch. Xin, Departure from the Indies. Voyage to 

pp. 116-123.^ Europe. Mortal iUness at sea. Grace 
received by the intercession of the Ven. 
Fr. John de Brito. 

^ Does the pagination pass from p. 106 to p. 116 without intervening 

matter, or does Ch. XII go up to p. 116 T 
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Ch. XIV, 

pp. 123-132. 


Ch. XV, 

pp. 132-137. 

Ch. XVI, 

pp. 137-146. 

Ch. XVII, 

pp. 146-167. 

Ch. XVIII, 

pp. 157-166. 


Ch. XIX, 

pp. 165-176. 

Ch. XX, 

pp. 175-210. 


Continuation of the voyage after the Cape 
of Good Hope. Island of St. Helena and 
of the Ascension. Passing the Line and 
arrival at the Island of Martinique in 
America. Arrival at Port Louis. 

Journey from Port Louis to Paris, and from 
Paris to Marseilles. 

Journey from Marseilles to Genoa. Going 
through Tuscany and arrival at Rome. 

Opinion of the Author regarding the doctrine 
required in Missionaries of the Indies; and 
first how great it ought to be. (P. 279.) 

What doctrine and of what particul£^ kind 
ought to be the doctrine which is indis¬ 
pensably necessary in the Missionaries who 
are destined to the conversion of the Infidels 
in the Indies. 

In what manner the above-exposed and 
necessary doctrine can be promoted in the 
Missionaries who are destined for the Indies. 

In which is shown the grave obligation 
indispensably incumbent on every Chris¬ 
tian, of helping and promoting the Missions 
to be made among the Infidels; and in what 
manner such obligation can be discharged 
by each one in his own state. 


22nd June, 1728. 


Fr. Wessels continues:— 

‘Another MS., 27 x 196 cm., to be cited as MS. B. seems to 
be a first draft on account of its many erasions, corrections and 
additions. It contains much of what is found in MS. A., but 
it has, besides, a great number of chapters dealing with the 
religion of the Tibetans. These chapters are, naturally, beyond 
the scope of the present work. 

‘The sequence of Books and Chapters in MS. B. is somewhat 
puzzling: Book I covers 138 pp. and its division into 16 Chap¬ 
ters corresponds to that of Book I in MS. A. 

‘Book II from p. 1-124 parallels chapters 1-13 of MS. A. 
Book II. They are immediately followed by some chapters 
that form part of Book III, which treats of the religion of Tibet; 
the headings are:* (Here we proceed by translating from the 
Italian.) 

Ch. I, Of the Grand Lamma, Chief of the Religion, 

pp. 136-140. 

Ch. II, Reasons persuading (me in the belief) that 

pp. 140-166. the above-mentioned incarnation of the 
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new Grand Lamma is work immediately 
(proceeding) from the Devil. 

Ch. Ill, Answer to the arguments of who thinks that 

pp. 166-169. the deceit related is the artifice of men, 
and not of the Devil. 

Ch. XIX, In which are continued the accounts referring 

pp. 175-186.1 to the Grand Lamma and other inferior 
Lammas of Tibet. 

Ch. XX, Of Religious men and women of Tibet; 

pp. 186-203. of their convents, dress, institute and 
customs. 

Ch. XXI, Different kinds of Religions who are in 

pp. 203-214. Tibet. 

‘Leaving one page blank there now follows from p. 216-260 
the rough copy of chapters 14-18 of Book II, MS. A. After 
another blank page these are followed by 16 chapters, not assigned 
to any Book; the headings are subjoined.’ (P. 280.) 


Ch. XXVII, 
pp. 262-276. 


Ch. XXVIII, 
pp. 276-288. 


Ch. XXIX, 

pp. 288-310. 


Ch. XXX, 

pp. 310-317. 


Ch. XXXI, 

pp. 317-324. 


Ch. XXXII, 
pp. 324-337. 


In which we begin to treat of the errors 
and of the Religion of the Tibetans. 
And first we explain the system of the 
Metempsychosis or Pythagoric transmigra¬ 
tion, as it is maintained and believed by 
the same. 

Opinion of the Tibetans regarding the 
animals, and certain living Beings by them 
called Itaa which they believe, and affirm 
to be destined to Hell (che coso (sic. in W.) 
credino affermino in ordine alV Inferno), 

Continues the accounts of other things which 
the Tibetans maintain and believe con¬ 
cerning the explanation of their system of 
Metempsychosis. 

Exposes and explains another most enor¬ 
mous and primary error of the Sect of the 
Tibetans, which consists in denying the 

. existence of an Ens a se and non-caused, 
and of any primary cause of all things. 

Whether the Tibetans, denying the existence 
of the true God, admit some fabulous 
Divinity, or are absolutely without know¬ 
ledge of God. 

Of three classes of objects of worship and of 
invocation which the Tibetans admit. 
The quality thereof is explained and it is 
shown that in them they recognize no 
Divinity. 


1 A gap from p. 169 to p. 176 ? 
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Ch. XXXIII, 
pp. 337-347. 


Ch. XXXIV, 
pp. 347-367. 

Ch. XXXV, 
pp. 357-371. 

Ch. XXXVI, 
pp. 371-381. 

Ch. XXXVII, 
pp. 381-388. 


Ch. XXXVIIT, 
pp. 388-402. 


Ch. XXXIX, 
pp. 402-413. 
Ch. XL, 

pp. 413-422. 


Ch. XLI, 

pp. 422-433. 

Ch. XLII, 

pp. 433-443. 


Of what the Religion of the Tibetans 
contains in order to morality, or in order 
to virtue and vices, and in order to regu¬ 
lating manners. 

Of the Legislator of the Tibetans and of 
some fables they relate of the same. 

Of two other chief Idols of the Tibetans, one 
called Cen-ree-sy, and the other called 
Urghien. 

Of other fables about the above-said Urghien, 
which the Tibetans believe and spread. 

Tibet anciently without law. King Si- 
Kiong-teuzzen seeks a Religion. Ebr the 
purpose he sends Ambassadors to divers 
parts and picked young men to Hendustan. 
(P. 281.) 

By whom the false Religion was introduced 
into Tibet. First temple built in that 
Kingdom; books translated into that 
language; Convents of Religions instituted 
there and other industries used there to 
disseminate the errors. 

Of other inferior objects of veneration in¬ 
voked and revered by the Tibetans. 

Of some places held in veneration by the 
Tibetans and of what they observe to¬ 
wards them. Of their rosary and their 
fasts. 

Solving some doubts and questions which 
might occur regarding the matters hitherto 
treated. 

Of some Relations and authors who have 
treated of Tibet, and judgment regarding 
them.i 


23. The Desideri MS. used by Puini. 

Puini’s preface treats exclusively of the MS. by Desideri 
which he used for his work II Tibet, Roma, 1904. We translate 
his preface. 

(P. VII.) The manuscript containing the Relation of Fr. 
Ippolito Desideri’s journey in Tibet, formerly in the possession 
of Cav. Rossi-Cassigoli of Pistoia, a diligent collector of the 
memoirs of his native city was found back by me in 1876, on 
indications I received from Prof. Gherardo Nerucci.^ Even 

1 Much, perhaps most, of the matter in the extra chapters of MS. B. 
is included in the MS. used by Puini, as will be seen on comparison. 

2 Markham, Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, etc., 
London, 1876, p. lix ;—BuUetino italiano degli studi orientali, year 1876, 
Nos. 2-3;—^F. Von Bichthofen, China, Vol. I, p. 673.—<7.P. 
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then I had the idea of publishing it, with the explanations and 
notes which it required; but the owner of the MS. did not consent; 
rather, on the advice of a friend, he preferred to give up, against 
adequate compensation, the ownership of the copy to the 
London Hakluyt Society, which, on hearing that it had been 
found back, had intended to make of it an English translation 
with the necessary comments.^ 

When the Pistoia gentleman died, the Rossi-Casaigoli collec¬ 
tion was acquired by the National Library of Florence, and 
Desideri’s MS. thus became public property. Then, my former 
intention returned, and I started studying again that part of 
the Relation which concerns chiefly Buddhism and the Lamaie 
Church. Meanwhile, the Italian Geographical Society in one 
of its meetings held in the year 1896 deliberated about entrusting 
the care of publishing the important journey of the Pistoia 
Jesuit to the ever-regretted (P. VIIT) Prof. Giovanni Marinelli, 
who soon had an exact copy of the MS. made, and with his 
inborn courtesy allowed me to use it at my convenience for my 
special studies on Tibet and Desideri.^ The premature death 
of the eminent Geographer prevented the execution of the plan 
of the Geographical Society. In the course of 1901, in another 
of its meetings, it decided the publication of my old piece of work, 
which for years was almost completed. It now sees the light 
with the modifications and additions which greater experience 
has suggested to me. 

The MS. from which are taken the materials of this book is 
a small size folio volume of about 630 pages.® It bears the 
title: 

Breve e Succincto raggtjaglio del viaggio alle 
Indie orientali del Padre Ippolito Desideri della 
COMPAGNIA DI GEStr. 

This title cannot refer however to more than the first quire 
(quaderru )); in all the rest there is question of Persia, Kashmir, 
India, the Mission of the Jesuits; and a goodly half of the volume 
concerns Tibet. 

After this brief and succinct account, in the form of an 
itinerary, which I have just mentioned, and which occupies 
the first ten pages or so, Desideri describes the Empire of the 
Mogol, and spec^ at length of Donna Giuliana Dias da Costa, 


^ A. de Gubematis, Scritti di Marco della Tombac Firenze, 1878, 
p. xix.—C7.P. ^ 

s Published in several fasoicles in the Riviata italiana di Sociologia, 
in the Riviata geografica itcUiana, and in Studi di FUologia Indo-Iranica 
of Professor Build.—C.P. 

® When 1 examined it to make a description of it for the Btdletino 
italiano degli atudi orientaU (July, 1876), the pages were not numbered 
and the volume was loose; now the volume is bound and numbered by 
leaves, which are about 320.—O.P* , 
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who lived at that court, where she had won great esteem, 
chiefly for her skill in medicine and surgery. Next, he uses 
several pages to speak of the Mission (P. IX) in that country, 
and of Fr. Rodolfo Acquaviva, who was very learned in Persian, 
in which he wrote several religious treatises. Continuing next 
his journey, he describes Kashmir, and chiefly the capital 
‘ called Earthly Paradise by all the peoples of the Mogol ^; 
thence, crossing the Himalayas by the Zoji-la pass, he enters 
the Tibetan country about the end of May 1716, beginning the 
journey which is of special interest to us and forms the argument 
of this volume. After a six years* stay in Tibet, he crosses again 
the Himalayas, returns by way of Nepal to the dominions of 
the Great Mogol, describes again its countries, and speAks at 
length of his apostolate up to his return tg Europe, which took 
place in 1726.^ The MS. finishes with some advice and consi¬ 
derations on the Mission in India, and in Tibet, which fill more 
than 50 pages. 

The entire contents of the MS. run on consecutively without 
division into chapters, or any other division,^ and not unfre- 
quently the same subject or what may be regarded as belonging 
to the same subject, is treated in several separate parts of the 
volume, which makes the reading of it tedious and not suffi¬ 
ciently profitable. Accordingly, for what regards the matter 
contained in that part (P. X) of the Relation which refers to 
Tibet, and which is the greater part, I have tried to arrange it 
methodically, subdividing it, according to the subjects, in Parts, 
Chapters and Paragraphs, so as to render the book as useful 
as possible for students of Tibetan things, giving them the 
means of profiting easily by the abundant information which 
Desideri supplies us with on the geography, the customs and 
the religion of Tibet. 

It seems that Desideri wrote his Relation at the request 
of an ecclesiastic, to whom he shows much deference. Through¬ 
out his voluminous manuscript he never names him; and, when 


i The narrative, conducted in the order I have said, ends at fol. 
263v, with these words: ‘Meanwhile, be Your Reverence pleased that, 
stopping the course of my narrative, I humbly beg you to deign accept 
my humble service, wherein, not with ornaments of choice and elegant 
diction, but with the simple and rough plainness of a cemdid narrative, 
1 have not aimed at anything else than executing your esteemed orders, 
and attesting my obedience, which as most humble and most devoted 
servant I have always professed for you, etc.* From these words it 
is seen that Desideri was led to write at the express request of some 
Father Superior of his. From fol. 264 there are, in great part, discourses 
concerning the Mission and the Missionaries.—(7.P. 

> Only towards the end of the MS., the part containing the narrative 
of the return is divided, I cannot understand for what reasons, into three 
chapters, numbered 13, 14, and 16.— C,P, 

Book II of MS. A. noticed by Fr. Wessels begins the return journey 
at Ch. 13, and continues the voyage up to Port Louis (Brittany) emd 
Marseilles through chapters 14 and 16.— H,H. 
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he turns to him directly, as required at times by the form he 
gives to the narrative, he calls him simply Your Reverence. 
When he had already traversed India and Tibet, and shortly 
before he made ready to leave the East, Desideri met this priest 
in the kingdom of the Carnatic (di Oarnat), where he was in 
apostolic mission; and A propos of this meeting he writes: ‘The 
few accounts which I could give you only in passing {alia afugita) 
about my journey to Great Tibet, of the customs and sects 
of these coimtries, excited in Your Reverence such a desire of 
being fully and very minutely informed about them, that, before 
we parted from each other, you wished to have from me a reliable 
promise that I would transmit to you, at least from a distance, 
a complete and precise account of them In fact, during his 
voyage from Pondicherry up to France, notwithstanding the 
inconvenience he suffered, the serious illness which afflicted 
him, and the duties of Chaplain of the ship which were entrusted 
to him, ‘ he had nothing more at heart than to fulfil the best way 
he could the promise he had given 

Though Desideri assorts that he composed his narrative 
during the voyage which brought him back to Europe, he must 
have written it partly in Rome, as it seems to me certain in¬ 
dications would go to show; or at least he must (P. XI) have 
completed it there. To the Relation, addressed to that eccle¬ 
siastic, were added, no doubt by Desideri himself, a few pages 
of introduction with the title: Breve e succincto ragguaglio del 
viaggio alV Indie orientali (Brief and succinct relation of the 
journey to the East Indies); and at the end (fols. 264r-272r) an 
Aggiunte d’ uva breve recapitolazione di cid che appartiene 
aemplicemente a' sopra riferiti viaggi, e alcuni pin importanti 
sentimenti deV autore intorno alle miasioni delV Indie (Addition 
(consisting) of a brief recapitulation of what appertains simply 
to the above-related journey, and some more important ideas 
of the author regarding the missions of the Indies): after that, 
comes (fols. 272v-316v) a Conclusione del presente ragguaglio, 
e sentimento delV autors intorno alle Missioni delV Indie orientali 
(Conclusion of the present relation, and opinion of the author 
regarding the Missions of the East Indies). 

The manuscript now owned by the Magliabecchiana is 
certainly not Desideri’s autograph; one recognizes in it very 


1 In 1726, which Fr. Desideri spent in the Ccumatio Mission, the 
Superior was Fr. Venance Bouchet, one of the most learned and literary 
men that Mission has produced. His own previous studies could not 
but make him receive Fr. Desideri with unbounded enthusiasm. He was 
the very man who would have insisted on having from Desideri a full 
aoootmt of his travels and experience, and of the religion of Tibet. Desi- 
deri*s Superior, he could exact a solemn promise that the work would 
be written. Moreover, to Fr. Bouchet is attributed a life of Blessed 
John de Brito, the Marava martyr, the process for whose beatification 
was entrusted to Desideri.— 
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clearly three handwritings, but all of the time. The Italian 
orthography is not always well observed; and, in particular, the 
last of the three writings, which from certain indications appears 
rather to have been made under dictation, seems to be that of a 
somewhat ignorant copjdst. Nevertheless, the orthography 
of the Tibetan words, excepting some mistakes, is very well 
observed; all the Tibetan words and proper names, though 
transcribed as Desideri had learned to pronounce them, are 
easily brought back to their literary form by one who has some 
familiarity with that language, which to us is also a guarantee 
of the exactness and authenticity of the accounts collected by 
Desideri and of the knowledge he had acquired of the language 
of Tibet.i 

24. Two specimens of Desideri's Tibetan writings. 

1. Facing p. 274 of his work. Father Wessels publishes the 
first page of a Tibetan MS. by Fr. Desideri, which contains 
704 oblong pages, 33*6x18*5 cm., having 35 lines to the page. 
The opening page is dated June 24, 1718. 

2. The second specimen, also facing p. 274 of the same work, 
is the first page of another Tibetan MS. by Desideri, containing 
128 narrow strips, 33*5x13*5 cm., with 7 lines to the page. 
The MS. is undated. Both MSS. belong to the Society of Jesus 
in Europe. We have commented somewhat on these two 
Tibetan MSS. and two others by Desideri at pp. 106-107, note 8. 

25. Bibliographical notes on Fr. Ippolito Desideri. 

From: Sommervogel, Carlos, S.J., BihliotMque de la 
Compagnie de Jhua, Vol. 2 (1891), cols. 1963-1964. 

Desideriy Hippolytus, born at Pistoia in 1684, entered the 
novitiate. May 9, 1700; left for the East Indies in 1712, and 
was from there sent to Tibet. In 1727 he was sent to Rome, 
to carry thither the process for the beatification of Blessed John 
de Britto, and he died there on April 14, 1733. 

1. Letter of Father H. Desideri to Father Ildebrandus 
Grassi (Translated from the Italian). On Tibet. At Lassa, 
April 10, 1716;—^in the Lettres Mif., 16e recueil, pp. 183-208;— 
(edn. 1843), t. II, pp. 531-535.—Reprinted, t. VII, chapt. 7 
of Histoire des VoyageSy by the Abb6 ft^vot (Paris, 1746-1789). 

Translated into German in Father Stocklein’s WeU-boUy 
No. 176. 

2. A letter dated Febr. 13, 1717; in the Bibliotheca Pis- 
toriensis of Father Zaccaria, pp. 186-186. 


1 If the Desideri MS. used by Puini W€W written mostly on board ship, 
one might expect it to have been worked out less carefully them the two 
MSS. noticed by Fr. Wessels, both of which are divided into Books and 
Chapters.— H,H, 
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3. Alla sacra congregazione da propaganda fide Difesa I 
della Compagnia di Gies^i in ordine alia missione del Tibet, 
e difesa del M. R. P. Generale della medesima Compagnia contro 
le scritture del R. P. Felice da Montecchio Cappucino, Sine loco 
(Roma), Typis Giannini et Mainardi, 1728, 4to, pp. 18 unnum¬ 
bered.—^Alla sacra .... Difesa II della Compagnia di Giesii e 
del P. Ippolito Desiderj della medesima Compagnia, contro le 
. . Ibid., id., 1728, 4to, pp. 31 unnumbered.—^ASa sacra .... 
Difesa III della Compagnia di Giesii contro la scrittura del 
P. Fr. Felice da MonteccMo Cappuccino, intitolata Risposta alia 
relazione della missione del Tibet data da’ PP. della Compagnia 
di Giesil. Ibid., id., 1728, 4to, pp. 19 unnumbered. 

4. Notes g^ographiques sur le Tibet,i recueillies par N. 
Delisle et publiees par Klaproth;—^in the Journal Asiatique, 
1831, t. VIII, p. II7-121. 

6. Travels into Tibet in 1714. By Hippolit Desideri, an 
Italian Jesuit. Now first translated from the French; in t. IV 
of Astley’s Collection of Travels, and at pp. 302-308 of Markham’s 
Magazine, 

I believe it is the translation of No. 1. 

6. (Advice of Fr. Desideri to travellers);—in the Bivista 
Europea, June and July 1876. 

7. In No. 1 he says that he has composed two works in 
Tibetan: the first to refute the error that all can save themselves 
by following their law; the second against metempsychosis. 
He began to translate the second in verse. 

A. Map of Hindustan. 

B. Letter (in Italian), dated Agra, 1714, 4to, pp. 4.—^In 
the Library of Stonyhurst, England (A.I. 36, 2nd part). 

C. Translation of the Sahorim or KHangiur. (Zaccaria: 
Bibl, Pistoriensis, p. 186.) 

D. An Italian, Mr. Carlo Pruini announced that he had 

found back a MS. of Father Desideri which he intended pub¬ 
lishing. It is perhaps the one of which there is question in Mar¬ 
kham’s Magazine, He gives details on this Missionary (1876, 
No. 1, p. 21, and No. 9, pp. 233-264) and adds that an inhabi¬ 
tant of Pistoia possessed one of his MSS., dated 1727, and con¬ 
taining 600 pages: Di una Belazione inediUi del viaggio del P. 
Ippolito Desideri da Pistoia, scritta da lui stesso; —in the 
Bulletino italiano degli studii orientali (Firenze), anno 1, Luglio, 
1876, pp. 33-42. _ 


From Sommervogel, Carlos, S.J., Bibl, de la G, de J,, 
Vol. 9 (1900), cols. 204-206. 

Desideri, Hippolytus: 

Bom on Dec. 21, 1684, admitted on April 27, 1700 . . • 
He spent 6 years in Tibet. 


1 Bead: Tubet.— H.H, 
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8. Di alcune lettere inedite o ignorate del P. Ippolito 
Desideri^ d. C. d. G., Missionario nel Tibet;— in Lavori preaeniaii 
al profesaare Oiovanni Marinetti nel verUicinqtLeaimo anniveraaria 
delle aue nozze. Firenze, tip. M. Ricci, 1896, in 8vo, pp. III-104. 
(By Carlo Puini.) 

9. Letter, from Kutti, Sept. 21, 1721, to the Sovereign 
Pontiff; in La Eeviata European July 1876, p. 293. 

Narucci^ (Gherardo). Intorno al Padre Ippolito Desiderj 
de Pistoia d. C. d. G.,—^in La Reviata, July 1876, pp. 289-294.— 
He mentions therein the Belazione (see D) owned by Mr. Phil. 
Bossi-Cassigoli of Rstoia. At MS. D. correct Pruini to Puini. 


From Ernest M. Rividre, S.J., Corrictiona et Additiona d 
la Bibliothique de la Compagnie de Jiaua, SuppUment au *de 
Backer-Sommervogel\ Troiaieme Fascicule, Toulouae, Chez V 
Auteur, 7. Rue Boulbonne, 1913, cols. 431-432. 

10. Viaggio nel Tibet del P. Ippolito Desideri, dal ProJ. 
Carlo Puini—in Riviata geografica italiana, t. VII (1900), pp. 
662-682.—The chapter relating to Tibetan Buddhism waa 
published by Puini in Stvdi Jtaliani di Jilologia Indo4ranica, t. 


Carlo Puini: II P. Ippolito Desideri e suoi Viaggi nell^ 
India e nel Tibet (1712-1727). II Buddhismo nel Tibet secondo 
la rela zione inedita del viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri. Firen* 
ze, G. Carnesecchi e Figli, 1899. In 8vo, pp. XXXII-63. 

Carlo Puini: II Tibet. (Geografia, Storia, Religione, Costumi) 
secondo la Relazione del Viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri (1716- 
1721). 

Roma, presso la Society geografica italiana, 1904. In 8vo^ 
pp. LXrV-402. {Memorie della Societd geografica italiana. 
Volume Decimo,) 

A. Magnaghi: II Tibet nella Relazione del P. Ippolito 
Desideri,—^in Riviata geografica italiana, t. XI (1904), pp. 7^108,. 
according to the previous work. 

Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, 2nd edn., cols. 2904-2906. 


Comments: (1) What does Sommervogel mean by Mar* 
kham’s Magazine ? Desideri’s letter of Lhasa, April 10, 1716, to 
Fr. Ildebrando Grassi, S.J., is at pp. 302-208 of Clements R. 
Markham’s Narrativea of the Miaaion of George Bogle to Tibet 
and of ths Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, London, 


*• Sic, for Nerucoi. 
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Trttbnar and Co., Ludgate HiD, 1876. In his preface, p. vii, 
Markham says simply: ‘ The narratives of Grueber, Desideri, and 
Horace della Penna, Catholic priests who visited Lhasa in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are given in an Appendix — 
For ‘fifteenth and sixteenth centuries’ read ‘17th and 18th 
centuries’. 

At p. lix he writes: ‘The manuscript containing the narra¬ 
tive of his (Desideri’s) journey to and residence in Tibet has 
recently been examined by Signor Carlo Puini. That learned 
scholar reports that it is in the library of a private gentleman at 
Pistoia, and consists of ^ large folio volume, dated 1727, of about 
600 pages, closely but very clearly and legibly written. It 
contains a great abundance of notices respecting the geography 
of Tibet, and the manners and customs, and religion of the 
Tibetans. There are two other documents of Desideri in the 
library of the Congregation of the Propaganda at Rome. The 
first is another narrative, dated February 17,1717,i soon after his 
arrival at Lhasa, and addressed to the Pope, and the second is 
a letter written in autograph by Desideri to the Pope. 

‘Father Desideri also translated the “ Kangiar ” of the great 
reforming Lama, Tsong-khapa, into Latin.’ 

Markham adds in a note at p. lix: ‘Signor Carlo Puini 
examined the manuscript at Pistoia on November 19, 1876, and 
he will be furnished with copies both of it and of the documents 
at Rome. He will then write an exhaustive paper on Father 
Desideri and his travels, and eventually he hopes to publish 
the manuscript itself, with the necessary elucidations. I am 
indebted to Colonel Yule for this important news respecting 
the Desideri manuscripts, and their contemplated publication, 
which ought to be promptly followed by an English edition’. 

(2) No. 7 in Sommervogel (II, cols. 1963-1964) should have 
been marked as a MS. under one of the letters of the alphabet. 

(3) Not in Sommervogel’s No. 1, but in Sommervogel’s 
No. 2 does Desideri mention the two treatises. On the Italian 
treatise on the one way of salvation and the Italian treatise 
against transmigration, see Desideri’s letter to the General 
(Lhasa, Febr. 16, 1717), and his letter to an unknown person 
in Zaccaria’s Bibliotheca Pistoriensisy pp. 186-186. 

(4) See the same two letters on his translation into Tibetan 
verse of the two Italian texts mentioned imder our No. 3. These 
two Tibetan texts are likely to exist still among the MSS. pre¬ 
served by the Society of Jesus in Europe. See on it note 8 of 
my section No. 10. 

(6) On the composition of a Catechism, a Grammar and 
a Dictionary, see Desideri’s letter to the General (Lhasa, Febr. 
16, 1717), p. 376 in Puini. The Catechism appears to have been 
added to the treatise on transmigration and to the refutation 


1 February 13, 1717, in Puini, II Tibet, p. xlii. 
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of the chief error of the Tongpa-gni. Cf. note 6 of my section 
No. 10. 

(6) Zacharia is our authority for the statement that Desideri 
translated into Latin a compen^um of the Sahorim or Kangiur 
by Tsongkhapa. Is not this the Lam-rin-chhen-ba, or Precious 
Doctrine by Tsongkhapa, of which we speak in note 3 of our 
section No. 14 ? 

(7) To Sommervogel-Rivi^re must be added as published 
by IV. C. Wessels the letter in the Stonyhurst library (Agra, 
Aug. 21, 1714), to which I refer in my introduction. 

(8) Sir E. Denison Boss, Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, writes to Sir Edward Maclagan on 31-11-1929 
that Sir Filippo de Filippi ‘is working on an entirely new 
manuscript, wMch he is editing and of which he is giving us an 
English translation for the Broadway Travellers. He speaks in 
his last letter of having “completed the annotation of Books I 
and II, which will form Volume I of the publication Since 
one of the MSS. described by Fr. C. Wessels is divided into 3 
books, whereas Puini’s has no divisions, we cannot be far wrong 
in guessing that the MS. used by Sir Filippo de Filippi is the 
identical MS. described by Fr. Wessels or a copy of the same. 
This, indeed, is good news. 

(9) The notes on Tibet collected by N. Delide and an¬ 
notated by Klaproth {Journal Asiatiqtie, 2* serie, Vol. 8, 
pp. 117-121, do not quote Desideri textually. Nothing shows 
from what MS. by Desideri these notes were obtained. 

(10) Prof. Puini’s study and extracts from Desideri’s MS. 
in Sttidi italiani di filologia irtdo4ranica, Vol. 3 (1899) (comprise 
pp. I-XXXII; 1-^3. It was republished in book-form at 
Florence the same year. Cf. above Riviere: Carlo Puini, Fr. P. 
IppoUto Desideri e suoi Viaggi .... 


In Robert Streit, O.M.I., Bibliotheca Missionum, Erster 
Band, Munster i. 3., 1916, Verlag der Aschendorffschen Bu- 
chhandlung, we find that Desideri’s letter of Lhasa, dated 
10.4.1716, and addressed to Fr. Grassi, appeared in the following 
publications:— 

(1) Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, XV Recueil, Paris, 
M. DCC. XXII, pp. 183-209. Cf. Streit, p. 377. 

(2) Joseph Stocklein, S.J., ‘Welt-Bott’, Sibender Theil, 
Augspurg and Gratz, 1726, No. 176, pp. 90-94 (the date is here 
given, erroneously, as 10.4.1716 by Streit). Cf. Streit, p. 385. 

(3) Astley’s (Collection (New General Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, London), Vol. IV (M. DCC. XLVII), pp. 666-658, 
the title being: Travels into Tibet, in 1714, By Hypolito Desi¬ 
deri, an Italian Jesuit. (This collection also contains: Travels 
through Tibet, to and from (Jhina, by several Missionaries, 
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pp. 649-661.—^Travels from China to Europe, in 1661. By 
John Grueber, Jesuit, pp. 661-666.) 

(4) Pr6vo8t’s Histoire G^n^rale des Voyages ... La Haye, 
Vol. IX, M. DCC. XLIX: Voyage d’Hipolyte Desideri au Tibet, 
1716, pp. 466-460. Cf. Streit, p. 460. 

(6) AUgemeine Historie der Reisen zu Wasser und Lande 
. . . . , Leipzig, bey Arkstee und Mervus (a translation of 
Astley’s Collection), Band 7 (1760): Reisen nach Tibet, Im Jahre 
1714, durch Hypolitus Desiderius, einen italienischen Jesuit, 
pp. 662-668. Cf. Streit, p. 461. 

(6) Cartas Edificantes Curiosas, Madrid, En la Officina 
de la Viuda de Manuel Fernandez, Tomo Decimo, MDCCLV, 
pp. 60-61. Cf. Streit, p. 466. 

(7) Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses . . , Paris, Tome XII, 
M. DCC. LXXXI, pp. 430-446. Cf. Streit, p. 637. 

(8) Choix des Lettres Edifiantes, Paris, Tome VIII, 
MDCCCXXVI, pp. 268-278. Cf. Streit, p. 577. 


Prom H. Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, IV. 2905-2906. 

(1) Desideri’s letter of Lhasa, 10.4.1716, appears also in 
Pant, litt,, III, pp. 631-536. 

(2) Hugh Murray, Historical Account, I, Ch. IX, pp. 441-446. 

(3) Puini’s II Tibet was reviewed in the Geographical 
Journal, XXV, No. 1, January 1905, pp. 84-86. By A. H. 
Keane. 

(4) C. Puini.—II Matrimonio nel Tibet. (Biviste Italiana 
di Sociohgia, amo W, 1900, pp. 149-168. 

Review: UAnthropologic, XI, 1900, pp. 629-633, by Ch. 
de TJjfalvy. 

(6) Carlo Puini’s Lhasa (Rivista geog, italiana, X, 1903, 
pp. 646-648. 


26. Letter of Fr. Francis Borgia Koch, S. J., to Fr. Anthony 
Mordax, S.J., Vienna (Goa, 1706). 

(From Fr. Stocklens WeU-Bott, Vol. 5.) 


(P. 83, Col 2) Num. 117. 
Brief 

Patris Francisci Borgiae Koch, 
der Gesellschaft Jesu Mis- 
sionaiii, aus 

der Oester reichischen Provintz 
An 

R.P. Antonium Mordax, 
des Probhauses gedachter So- 
cietat bey 


(P. 83, col 2). No. 117. 
Letter 

of Father Francis Borgia Koch, 
Missionary of the Society of 
Jesus, 

of the ftovince of Austria. 

To 

the Rev. Father Anthony 
Mordax, 

Rector of the House of Proba¬ 
tion of the said Society near 
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Sanct-Anna in Wien Rectorem 
und No- 
vitzen Miestern. 

Qeschrieben zu Goa in Indien 
um das 

Jahr 1706. Der Tag und Monat 
seynd 

nicht angemerckt worden. 
Innhalt. 

Betriflft seine Vorhabende Reis 
von Goa biss Agra, der Haupt- 
stadt in Mogor, und ferners 
nach dem West-Tartarischen 
Konigreich Thibet. 

Ehrwurdiger Pater in Chris¬ 
to’. 

P.C. 

Euer Ehrwiirden eiflFerigem 
Gebett und Mess-Opfern schre- 
ibe ich es zu/dass/da so viel 
andere aus dem Schiff gestorb- 
en seynd/ich/der sie in ihren 
Kranckheiten fleissig bedient/ 
und viel Gutes zu wiircken 
Gelegenheit gewonnen hab 
nach einer Kranckheit/so zwey 
Monat gewahret/nichts desto- 


Sanct-Anna, Vienna, 
and Novice Master. 

Written at Gk)a, in India, 
about the 

year 1706. The day and month 
were 

not noted.i 
Contents. 

Concerning his forthcoming 
journey from Goa to Agra, the 
Capital in Mogor, and further 
to the Kingdom of Tilfet in 
Western Tartary. 

Reverend Father in Christ, 
The Peace of Christ. 

I ascribe to Your Reverence’s 
fervent prayer and Sacrifices 
that, while so many others 
died on board the ship, I, who 
served them assiduously in 
their illness and had the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing much good, 
did nevertheless arrive here 
alive after an illness which 
lasted two months.^ Accord- 


1 The date of this letter should be 1709 rather than 1706. Fr. 
Stocklein says that the day and the month of the letter were not known 
to him; the year must have been omitted too; else, Fr. Stocklein would 
not have said that the letter was written ‘about ’ 1706. We have several 
clues for the date 1709. 

(1) Franco’s list mentions as having left Lisbon for India in 1709: 
*Fr. Francis Borgia, a Grerman.’ The party was one of 4 Portugese 
and three Germans, the two other Germans being‘Christophorus Mater’ 
and ‘Fr. Francis. Filiscus.* None are noted as having died on the way. 

(2) Fr. Hartinetti, with whom Fr. Koch was to go to Tibet, writes 
in 1713 that he had during three years taken information on the Tibet 
Mission. The three years in question would be 1709-12. 

(3) Neither Martinetti nor Koch appears in the Mogor Catalogue 
of January, 1708; both are mentioned in the Catalogue of January 2, 
1710. 

(4) The Provincial Manoel Sarayva wrote to the General on January 
3, 1710, that Frs. Martinetti and Koch had been charged to go ^ Tibet 
from Agra. (Wessels, 207.) Now, as Fr. Koch says that, soon after his 
arrival at Goa, he was destined to Agra and Tibet, his departure for Agra 
would naturally fall at the end of 1709, if he is the ‘Fr. Francis Borgia, 
a German,’ who arrived at Goa, (about Sept. ?), 1709. Martinetti being 
also a newcomer of 1709, it was natural to appoint both him and Koch 
for Tibet, as two others destined for Tibet in 1708 had had to be turned 
away to Mysore, for want of men on that side. 

* Franco mentions none of the Jesuits of 1709 as having died between 
Lisbon and Goa; neither does Fr. Koch; but the party of 1709 may have 
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weniger noch lebendig allhier 
angelangt bin. Derenwegen 
seynd Euer Ehrwiirden in dem 
Vorgeben/als konte man seinen 
Eyffer auf der Reis nicht aus- 
liben/ubel berichtet worden; 
allermassen ich gantzlich dafiir 
halte/dass/wann ich auch bald 
nach meiner AnkunfFt allhier 
gestorben ware/es wegen so 
mancherley Wercken Christli- 
cher Liebe mich einer derges- 
talt miihseligen SchiflFahrt dan- 
noch nicht reuen solte. Ob- 
besagter mein Zustand ist viel- 
mehr von unanstandiger Nah- 
rung/als einiger andern Ursach 
entsprungen/weil wir acht Wo- 
chen lang nichts als Bohnen 
in Oehl/Reis in Oehl/wie auch 
Brod in Wasser und Oehl 
gesotten genossen haben: allhi¬ 
er aber in Indien gewohnen wir 
uns allein an Reis und abgesch- 
macktes Wasser/als wo kein 
kiihler Trunck zu bekomraem 
ist: ja seit ich aus Teutschland 
verreiset bin/darf ich wohl 
sagen/dass ich niemals kalt 
getruncken habe. Ubrigens 
lebt man sonst hier zu Land 
in unsern Collegilis zimlich 
gut/als in welchen an Fleisch 
und Wein Kein Abgang ist. 
(P. 84, col 1) 

Die Missionarii hingegen 
miissen die Seelen/so sie be- 
kehren wollen/mit Gebett und 
Fasten gewinnen/angesehen die 
Heyden dieser Orten zwar 
Hauffig/aber zugleich derges- 
talt haessstarrig seynd/dass der 
abgottische Teuffel/welcher in 
innen steckt/sich mit keinem 
andern Mittel lasst austreiben. 


icigAy, your Reverence was 
ba^y informed when you were 
told that one could not exercise 
one’s zeal on the journey; 
anyhow, I am quite of opinion 
that, even had I died soon after 
my arrival here, I should not 
on account of so many works 
of Christian mercy regret so 
toilsome a voyage. My afore¬ 
said condition was due to 
improper food rather than to 
any other cause: for during 
eight weeks we had nothing 
else to eat than beans in oil, 
rice in oil, and also bread 
boiled in water and oil. How¬ 
ever, here in India we accustom 
ourselves to rice only and insi¬ 
pid water, since no cooler 
drink can bo had there: indeed, 
from the time I left Germany 
I daresay I have not drunk 
anything cold. For the rest, 
here in our Colleges one lives 
tolerably well, as there is no 
lack of flesh-meat and wine. 
(P. 84, col 1) 


On the other hand, the 
Missionaries must gain with 
prayer and fasting the souls 
they wish to convert, consi¬ 
dering that the pagans of these 
parts are indeed many, but 
at the same time so stubborn 
that the idolatrous devil in 
them does not let himself be 
expelled by any other means. 


overtaken the party of 31 Jesuits of 1708, which did not reach Goa till 
Sept. 26, 1709, and lost 6 of its members on the vojrage. Martinetti 
belonged to the party of 1708. 
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Dessen ungeaohtet seynd 
deren Heyden in diesem Land 
Indien so viel/deren Christen 
hingegen so wenig/dass ich 
beyderseits nngleiche Zahl 
nioht fiiglicher vorstellen kan/ 
als wann ich sage/der Kleine 
Hauffen deren Glaubigen/ 
wann er mit der unendlichen 
Schaar/deran Unglaubigen ver- 
glichen wird gebe nicht mehr 
aus/als ein eintziger Kern gegen 
zehen Metzen Getreids: doch 
seynd die Salsettische Inseln 
gantz Catholisch. 

Die Provintz Goa versiehet 
ausserhalb der Landschafft 
dieses Nahmens anderwartig 
dermalen folgende Missionen: 
die in dem Reich von der Sun- 
da, allwo niir etliche tausend 
(^hristglaubige zu finden seynd: 
die in dem Reich Mayssur: 
die in dem Konigreich Schitur: 
die bev denen KaflFeren in 
Africa: und letzlichen die in 
dem grossen Reich Mogor, in 
dessen Haupt-Stadt Agra wiir- 
cklich drey unserige denensel- 
ben Unglaubigen das Evan- 
gelium predigen; ein wahrhafF- 
tif gar zu geringe Zahl Arbeiter 
fiir einen so volckreichen Ort/ 
in welchem cine Besatzung 
von zweimal hundert tausend 
Mann unterhalten/die librige 
Inwohner aber Million-Weise- 
gezehlt werden. Das Gliick 
halte mich bald getroffen/dass 
ich von meinen Obern ware 
dahin geschickt worden/um all- 
da zu varbleiben; allein/indem 
ich dieses schreibe/wird mir 
angedeutet/ich soUe auf einem 
SchifF/so gantz segelfertig ist/ 
nach Surate fahren/und mich 


Besides, the pagans in this 
land of India are so many, and 
the Christians on the other 
hand are so few that I cannot 
represent more suitably the 
uneven number on both sides 
than by 8 a 3 dng that, when the 
small number of the faithful 
is compared to the countless 
host of the infidels, it amounts 
to no more than a single grain 
compared to ten measures of 
wheat; however, the inlands 
of Salaette are entirely 
Catholic. 

In addition to the district of 
the name of Goa, the Province 
of Goa provides now elsewhere 
for the following Missions: the 
Mission in the Kingdom of 
Sunda, where are to be found 
only some thousands of Chris¬ 
tians ; the Mission in the Kang- 
dom of Mayssur; the Mission 
in the Kingdom of Schitur; the 
Mission among the Kaffirs in 
Africa; and finally the Mission 
in the great kingdom of Mogor, 
where in the capital thereof, 
Agra, three of ours zealously 
preach the Gospel to its in¬ 
fidels; ^ truly much too small 
a number of labourers for so 
populous a place, which has a 
garrison of two hundred thou¬ 
sand men, while the other 
inhabitants are counted in 
millions. Soon I had the good 
fortune of being destined by 
my Superiors to remain there; 
and however, while I write 
this, I am told to go to Surate 
by a ship which is quite ready 
to sail, and from there to go 
to Agra, there to learn the 
Tibetan tongue, and then 


1 The Catalogue of Mogor for January 1708 has 3 Fathers in Mogor; 
that of January 2, 1710, notes four, besides Martinetti and Koch* 
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von dannen zwar nach Agra 
verfugen/um daselbst die 
Thibetische Sprach zu erlemen/ 
demnach aber meine Reis mit 
Patre Martineti, einen Wals- 
chen Jesuiter ferners nach dem 
Reich Thibet fortsetzen/wel¬ 
ches zwischen Mogol, Persien/ 
der Kalmukischen und grossen 
Tartarey, und dem Ertz-Reich 
Sina light; weil nemlich der 
Konig von gedachtem Thibet 
sehnich um Missionaries an¬ 
halt/und wir in dessen Gebiet 
die ersten Christum verkiinden 
werden. Ich brech ab/und eile 
auf das Schiff/damit ich die 
Gelegenheit nicht versaume; 
befiehle also um des Bluts 
Christi willen uns beyde/wie 
auch unsere Mission und die 
Heyden/welche unser warten 
/in Euer Ehrwiirden und ges- 
amter allerliebsten Provintz 
Oesterreich HH. Mess-Opfer 
und Andachten. 

Euer Ehrwiirden 
Goa, Anno 1706. 

Diener in Christo, 

Borgias Koch, der Gesells- 
chaflFt 

Jesu Missionarius. 


to continue my journey with 
Father Martineti, an Italian 
Jesuit, towards the Eangdom 
of Tibet, which lies between 
Mogor, Persia, ICalmuk Tartary 
and the Empire of China; for 
the king of the said Tibet 
eagerly asks for Missionaries, 
and we shall be the first to 
preach Christ in his dominions.^ 
I stop, and hasten to the ship, 
lest I lose the opportumty; so, 
by the Blood of Christ, I 
commend both of us, as also 
our Mission, and the heathens 
awaiting us, to the Holy Sac¬ 
rifices and prayers of Your 
Reverence and of the very 
dear Province of Austria. 


Your Reverences, 

Goa, 1706.2 
Servant in Christ, 

Borgias Koch, Missionary of 
the Society 
of Jesus. 


27. Fr. Francis Anthony Zacharia, S.J., on Fr. H. Desideri, 
S.J., with letter from Lhasa, Febr. 13, 1717. 

(From Bibliotheca Pistoriensis a Francisco Antonio Zacharia, 
Augustae Taurinorum, MDCCLII, pp. 186-186.) 2 

(P. 186) Desideri {Hippolytiis). (P. 186) Desideri {Hippolytvs). 

XIII. Kal. Januar. A. On the 13th before the Kale- 
CIOIOCL-XXXIV. ortus est da of January (Dec. 20) in the 


1 I find these indications as unsatisfactory as ever. By 1708 the 
Capuchins had gone to Nepal; therefore, the Jesuits could not expect 
to be the first Missionaries on that side. From what side, then, had a 
king of Tibet sent invitations for Mission^es. ? 

^ In the hurry of the departure, it is possible that Koch forgot to 
date his letter. 

s As this extract, copied for us in London by Sir Edwcurd Douglas 
Mckilagan (188 West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 16) reached vs on 
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Hippolytus, turn Bomae 
Societati Jesu nomen dedit 
VII. Idus Maias a. CIOIO 
CC sed a. CIOIOCCXII ad 
Thibetanas Missiones profeo- 
tus est. Inde XIII. Februar. 
a., CIOIOCCXVII. Uteras 
soripsit, quas heic recitare non 
inutile visum est. 

Alla fine di Luglio 1716. 
scrissi altra, dando nuova de* 
miei lunghissimi, e difficilissimi 
viaggi, e del mio arrivo in 
questa Capitale di Thibet a* 
18. di Marzo del detto anno, 
ed insieme notizia del succedu- 
tomi qui sino a detto tempo. 


A’nove d’ Agosto fui manda¬ 
te a chiamare al Palazzo del Be, 
dove ebbi lunga, e famigliare 
udienza per ricerca del fine, 
per cui ero venuto, e dimoravo 
in questo Thibet; risposi, che 
unicamente per inseguare la 
S. Fede. lo fui interrogate’, 
quanto tempo qui mi tratterrei 
risposi, che fino alia morte, 
se essi volessero abbracciare 
la S. Fede; la risposta fu, 
che volevano essere in tutto 


year 1684, was born ffippoly- 
tus, who gave his name to the 
Society of Jesus at Borne on 
the 7th before the Ides of May 
(May 9) in the year 1700, and 
left for the Tibetan Missions 
in 1712. From there he wrote 
on the 13th of February, 1717, 
a letter which we think it 
useful to quote here. 

At the end of July 1716, I 
wrote another letter,^ giving 
news of my very long and very 
difilcult joumeyings, and of 
my arrival in this capital of 
Tibet on the 18th March of 
the said year,* and at the same 
time an account of what hap¬ 
pened to me here up to the 
said date. 

On the 9th of August,® 
I was summoned to the Kng’s 
Palace, where I had a long and 
familiar audience, at which 
they asked me for what object 
I had come and was staying in 
this Tibet. I answered that 
it was solely to teach them the 
Holy Faith. I was asked how 
long I would stay here. I 
answered I would stay until 
my death, if they wished to 
embrace the Holy Faith. 


December 2, 1029, we have placed it here, so as not to disturb what we 
wrote above. Desideri's letter enclosed in the extract, and dated 
February 13,1717, is evidently from Lhasa. The name of the addressee is 
not given. The letter may have been written to a Jesuit or to a person 
of Desideri’s family. Therje is a request to be remembered in the addressee’s 
prayers, but no reference to ‘ Holy Sacrifices ’. It is evidently not addressed 
to the Pope, though he wrote a letter to the Pope on the same date. The 
letter must be compared with the one he wrote to the General of the 
Society two days later. It was but natural that he should dwell on the 
same topics in teth. It is worth remarking that there is no direct allusion 
to the arrival and doings of the Capuchins. 

1 This letter too remains to be discovered. In his letter of Lhasa 
to the General, Febr. 16, 1717, Desideri begins by saying that he wrote 
^to the General at the end of July, 1716, by way of Goa and Portugal. 
We do not possess that letter to the General, and it is possible that this 
courier did not reach. 

2 The same date in other letters. 

* The same date in the letter to the General (Lhasa, Febr. 15. 
1717). 
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instmiti della mia S. Fede, e 
Legge, e che percid restassi 
quivi, ed imparassi bene la 
lingua. Dipoi mi furono fatte 
molte, ed efficacissime esibi- 
zioni, ed of ferte dalla regia 
liberality, ma io tutto efficace- 
niente ributtai, non volendo 
altr’ onore, che la gloria di Dio, 
nd altro bene, che la salute 
dell’ anime loro. A1 principio 
di Settembre fui invitato, e 
condotto ad un Giardino, e 
Palazzo in Campagna del ‘Re, 
dove fui esaminato del profitto 
fatto nella lingua specialmente, 
nell* intelli genza de’libri, e mi 
furono domandate varie cose 
della mia S. Legge. A1 prin¬ 
cipio di novembre essendo gia 
arrivata una lettera latina del 
Papa a questo Re, io la tra- 
dussi in questa lingua. Es¬ 
sendo stato alcune volte richi- 
esto, e privatamente, e pub- 
blicamente della differenza tra 
la mia, e la loro legge, nd 
arrischiandomi a tratt are ex 
professo a voce si delicati 
punti sino a non possedere 
perfettamente questa lingua, 
aveva promesso di spiegare 
loro tutto a poco a poco con 
alcuni libri: a tal fine ne’mesi 
di Giugno, Luglio, ed Agosto 
composi due libri; il primo in 
confutazione del pessimo, e 
tanto sparso errore, che dice 
X>otersi ognuno salvare nella 
sua legge, ed il secondo in 
confutazione del diabolico er- 


Their answer was that they 
wished to be fully instructed 
in my Holy Faith and Law, 
and that accordingly I should 
stay there and study the lan¬ 
guage well. After that, many 
and very strong offers and in¬ 
vitations came to me from the 
King’s liberality, but I strongly 
declined it all, not wishing any 
other honour than the glory 
of God, and no other good than 
the salvation of their souls. In 
the beginning of September,^ 
I was invited and conducted 
to a Garden and Palace of the 
King outside the town, where 
I was examined on the pro¬ 
gress I had made in the lan¬ 
guage, especially in the un¬ 
derstanding of the books, and 
I was asked various things 
about my Holy Law. In the 
beginning of November, as 
there had already arrived a 
Latin letter from the Pope for 
this King, I translated it into 
this language.^ Having been 
asked sometimes, both pri¬ 
vately and publicly, the differ¬ 
ence between my law and 
theirs, and not wishing to 
venture on treating ex profeaao 
and orally points so delicate, 
until I possessed this language 
perfectly, I had promised to 
explain the whole to them 
little by little in certain books: 
with this object, during the 
months of June, July and 
August,3 I composed two 


^ The same date, ihid, 

* The Capuchins arrived at Lhasa on Oct. 1, 1716, and, though part 
of their presents for the King was lost, the letter from the Pope and some 
money arrived, apparently somewhat after the arrival of the Capuchin 
Fathers. Wie letter of the Pope was presented to the King on Dec. 4, 

1716. Cf. Letter to the General, Febr. 16, 1717 (p. 375 in Puini). 

® The same period of time in the letter to the General, Febr. 15, 

1717. 
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rore del trasmigrazione Pit* 
tagovica. Agli otto di Set- 
tembre comincial da me stesso 
a tradurre in questa lingua, 
e in versi Thibettani il primo 
di detti due libri, e dopo averlo 
posto bene air ordine, a^ 6. 
di Gennajo 1717. dopo detta, 
ed applicata a questa fine la 
S. Messa, andai a palazzo del 
Re, dove fui ammesso nella 
Real Sala dell’ udienza, ove 
stava il Re nel suo trovo cir- 
condato da un molto copioso 
consesso di Grandi, e persone 
della corte, e di Lamma, che 
sono i loro Religiosi e Dottori. 
Il Re ricev^ il mio regalo, e 
prese nolle sue mani il mio 
libro, e mi fece sedere in faccia 
al suo trono, e mi fece here il 
Gill. Dipoi con le sue sciolse, 
e apri il mio libro, e mi do- 
mando, quanto tempo ancora 
resterei in questo (p. 186) 
Thibet. Risposi, che fino alia 
mia morte, il che cagion6 mol- 
ta tenerezza in tutto il coh- 
sesso; indi mi domand6, qual 
fosse il mio Dio. Risposi, che 
io non riconosco, adoro, se 
non un solo Dio creatore del 
tutto, Mi domandd, quanti 
Dei vi siano, Risposi che un 
solo, unico neir essenza, e 
trino nelle persone. Mi do- 
mand6 i nomi delle tre divine 
persone, e presa occasione del 
nome del Spirito Santo, essen- 
do egli di gran mente, e di 
molto capace ingegno, da se 
stesso si pose a farmi varj ar- 
gomenti contro la purissima 
spirituality, ed incorporiti di 
Dio, e udi le mie risposte a 
detti argomenti, e come essen- 


books; the first in refutation 
of the very bad and so widely 
spread error which says that 
everyone can be saved in his 
law; and the second, in refuta¬ 
tion of the devilish error of 
the Pythagoric transmigration. 
On the 8th of September i I 
began by myself to translate 
in this language and in Tibet¬ 
an verses the first of the said 
.two books; and, when I had 
put it in good order, on ttie 6th 
of January, 1717, having said 
and applied Holy Mass to this 
end, I went to the King’s 
Palace,2 where I was admitted 
into the Royal Hall of audience, 
where the King was on his 
throne, surrounded by a very 
great assembly of Grandees, 
and persons of the court, and 
Lammas, who are their Reli¬ 
gious and Doctors. The King 
received my present, took my 
book into his hands, bade me 
sit in front of his throne, and 
made me drink the CiL Then 
with his own hands he untied 
and opened my book, and 
asked me how much longer I 
would remain in this (p. 186) 
Tibet. I answered I would 
remain until my death, which 
caused much emotion in the 
whole assembly. Next, he 
asked me what my God was 
like. I answered that I ack¬ 
nowledge and worship only one 
sole God, creator of all things. 
He asked me how many G(^s 
there are. I answered: Only 
one, sole in essence, and trine 
in persons' He asked me the 
names of the three divine 
persons, and, taking occasion 


^ The same date, ibid, 

2 The three Capuchins went with him on that occasion. 
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do Iddio di sua natura incor- 
poreo, per amore, e salute 
nostra, si era fatto uomo. 
Dipoi da se stesso lesse tutta 
la dedicatoria del Libro, che 
d un elogio del Re medesimo 
in versi Thibettani, poich6 ad 
esso i dedicate il libro. Indian- 
corchd gia sapesse il tutto, 
come stesse la cosa, per farmi 
quest’ onore appresso gl’ altri, 
mi domandd, chi avesse com- 
posto, e posto in questa lingua * 
quel libro; risposi, che io 
stesso senz’ aiuto di verun 
uomo. In oltre mi domando, 
chi I’avesse posto in versi 
Thibettani, risposi, che io solo 
da me medesimo. Dopo di 
cid lesse un buon pezzo del 
primo capitolo, e di poi diede 
il libro in mano di uno di 
detti Dottori, che fra tutto il 
consesso era il piOl vicino al Re, 
e dal medesimo dottore il 
fece leggere. Di poi da se 
stesso si pose a farmi argu- 
menti in difesa della trans- 
migratione, e a ciaschedumo 
argomento udi le mie risposte, 
dopo le quati continu6 a farsi 
a leggere il libro da detto 
Dottore, ed in quel mentre 
arrivato il mezzo giorno, fu 
licenziata 1’ udienza, senza 
che il Re in tanto tempo 
avesse udito altri, n6 parlato 
ad altri. Pochi giorni dopo 
mi mand6 ad interrogave a 
casa molto per minuto sopra 
quel punto, che la via, o legge 
della salute d una sola, e tutte 
le altre sono d’eterna danna- 
zione. H Re tiene appresso 
di se e va leggendo il libro, 
e facendone conferenze. Fac- 
cia Iddio, nolle cui mani sta 
I’esito, ed al quale tocca a 
parlare al cuore. Varie altre 


of the name of the Holy 
Ghost, he, being a man of 
great intelligence, and very 
penetrating mind, began of 
himself to make various argu¬ 
ments against the pure spiri¬ 
tuality and incorporeity of God, 
and listened to my answers 
to the said arguments, and how 
God, being of his nature in¬ 
corporeal, had become Man for 
our sake and salvation. Next, 
by himself he read the whole 
dedication of the Book, which 
is a eulogy of the King himself 
in Tibetan verses: for the 
Book is dedicated to him. 
Then, though he knew quite 
well how things were, in order 
to give me that honour before 
the others, he asked me who 
had composed that book and 
put it into that language. I 
answered I had done it myself, 
without help from anyone. 
Moreover, he asked me who 
had put it into Tibetan 
verse. I answered I had done 
it by myself alone. After that, 
he read a good portion of the 
first chapter, and then gave 
the book to one of the said 
Doctors, who of all the assem¬ 
bly was nearest to the King, 
and he made the said Doctor 
read. Next, by himself he 
began using against me argu¬ 
ments in defence of trans¬ 
migration, and he listened to 
my answers to each argument; 
after which he continued to 
make the said Doctor read the 
book. Meanwhile, midday 
came, and the audience was 
dismissed, and during all that 
time the King had not heard 
any others, nor spoken to any 
others. Some days after, he 
sent to my house to question 
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volte con varie persone ho 
ayute private dispute di si 
fatti punti di Religione. Da 
un mese in qu& sono stato un 
poco travagHato nella sanity, 
a causa delle passate, fatiche. 
Quanto prima ripiglierd lo stu¬ 
dio, e le fatiche, che ^ quanto 
posso per ora dar di nuovo. 


Non si scordino giammai di 
pregare per me nelle loro ora- 
zioni, ne forte cum aliia prae- 
dicaverim, ipse reprobus efficiar, 
e acciocche i miei peccati non 
pongano impedimento alia con- 
versione di queste genti, "e 
caramente abbracciandola, res- 
to pregando Iddio a darci 
grazia di rivederci in Paradiso, 
Amen. 


Neque hos solum libros scrip- 
sit P. Hippoljd^us quorum in 
superioribus libris i mentio. 
Nam in latinam linguam (quod 
sane Missionariis ad dignos- 
cendos illius gentis errores usui 
maximo esse potest) convertit 
Tibettanarum Sahorim, seu 
Kangiur qui Bibliorum instar 
ipsis est in centum et octo 


me very minutely on the 
point whether there is but 
one way and law of salvation, 
and all the others are of eternal 
damnation. The King keeps 
the book near him, and he goes 
on reading it and having dis¬ 
cussions about it. May God, 
in whose hands is the issue, and 
to whom it belongs to speak 
to the heart, (grant success). 
Several other times I have had 
private discussions with '^rious 
persons ^on such points of 
Religion.^ This last month I 
have been a little troubled in 
health, owing to the past 
fatigues. As soon as possible 
I shall resume my study and 
my labours, which is all the 
news I can give for the present. 

Never forget to pray for me 
in your prayers, ne forte cum 
aliis praedicaverimy ipse re- 
prohus efficiar (lest perhaps, 
when I have preached to 
others, I myself should become 
a castaway),! and that my 
sins may not place an obstacle 
in the way of the conversion 
of these peoples; and, embrac¬ 
ing you lovingly, I remain 
praying that God give us the 
grace of meeting each other in 
Paradise. Amen. 

The books mentioned in the 
above letter are not the only 
ones written by Fr. Hippo- 
lytus: for he translated into 
Latin (which can be of the 
greatest use to Missionaries for 
learning the errors of that na¬ 
tion) a compendium of the 
Sahorim or Kangiur of the 
Tibetans, a collection of one 


1 Literis ? 

1 I Cor., 9. 27. 
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grandia volumina tributi com¬ 
pendium a Zonkab^ quodam 
magna apud eos sanditatia 
fama percelebri elucubratum. 
Alia etiam parabat, quum a 
Thibetanis regionibus in Ita- 
liam remeandum fuit P. Hip- 
polyto A. CIOIOCCXXVII. 
Romae autem pro suis Mis- 
sionibus adversus P.P. Cap- 
puccinenim postulata tres non 
uno temp ore libellos Edidit, 
obtulitque Sacrae Congrega- 
tioni de propaganda fide. 
Quod tamen optabat maxime, 
ut Thibetanum in Regnum 
rediret, obtinere non potuit, 
morte intercedente, quae ilium 
ex Collegio Romano ad Superos 
evocavit XVIII Kal. Majas a. 
CIOIOCCXXXIII. 


hundred and eight large vo¬ 
lumes, which is like their 
Bible, the compendium having 
been written by a certain 
Zonkab^, who is held by them 
in very great opinion of holi¬ 
ness. Fr. Hippolytus was also 
preparing other things when 
in the year 1727 he had to 
return from Tibet to Italy. 
At different times, while at 
Rome, he published for his 
Missions and laid before the 
Sacred Congregation de Propa¬ 
ganda Fide three small books 
written against the postulata 
of the Capuchin Fathers. He 
could not obtain what he 
desired most, to return to the 
Kingdom of Tibet: for death 
supervened, which from the 
Roman College called him to 
Heaven on the 18th before to 
the Kalends of May (April 14) 
of the year 1733.1 


28. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to His Holiness 
the Pope, Clement XI. 

(Lhasa, February 13, 1717.) 


(P. 1) Copia, B’mo Padre. 

617 

Quella somma benignity 
degna veram.te d’yn Vic.o di 
Dio in Terra, che ebbi la 
sorte di sperimentare, allorche 
prima di partir di Roma per le 
Missioni, ebbi la pregiatissima 
sorte di prostrarmi vmile, e 
riuerente k Piedi della St& sua, 
mi dk ade'sso animo di pormi di 
nuouo, se non in persona. 


(P. 1) Copy. Most Blessed 
Father,2 617 

That extreme kindness, truly 
worthy of a Vicar of God on 
earth, of which I had the good 
fortune to be the object, when, 
before leaving Rome for the 
Missions, I had the most es¬ 
teemed fortune of prostrating 
myself humbly and reverently 
at the Feet of Your Holiness, 
encourages me now to place 


1 I am indebted to Dr. Filippo de Filippi (La Capponcina, Settignano, 
Florence) for the rotographs of this document which Mgr. Mercati, Prefect 
of the Vatican Library, ordered to be made at his request. The docu¬ 
ment must be camfully compared with Desideri’s letter to the General 
of the Society of Jesus (Lhcusa, Febr. 16, 1717). Cf. our No. 9. , 
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almeno con q’sto mio foglio, 
riuerente, e supplicheuole k 
med. mi ueneratissimi Piedi 
di sua St^. Doppo d’esser 
passato il Tibette piccolo, in 
cui I’empia seta di Maometto 
chiude ogni porta all* indiistrie 
de Missionari Euangelici; e 
doppo d*hauer fatto qualche 
dUigenza nell* altro 2.0 Tibette, 
in cui k cagione della dipen- 
denza, non pare si possa per 
adesso impiegar con frutto 
I’industria de Zelanti Missio¬ 
nari; A 7. di Settembre 1715. 
col fauor di Dio entrai in 
questo 3.0, e principal Tibette. 
Indi k 18. di Marzo 1716. 
arriuai a q’sta Citta di Lhassa, 
Capitale, e Regia di q‘sto 
Tibette. Qui mi fermai, e 
benche solo, senza verun Re- 
ligioso, nk d’altra Relig.ne, 
nl della Compagnia, non di- 
meno animato da vn viuissimo 
desiderio della gloria di Dio, 
e dell* amoreuoUss.o Gesii Sa- 
luatore di tutto il Mondd; 
con ogni sforzo mi posi all’ 
ardua impresa di trattare de 
negozi della S. a Fede. Per 
tal fine giomo, e notto mi 
applicauo alio studio traua 
gUosiss.mo di q*sta lingua; 
p.tal fine mi posi di tutto 
proposito k leggere, e scru- 
tinare con ogni studio i libbri 
principali di questa setta: per 
tal fine da varie perite persone 
andauo indagando megUo I’ori- 
gini, i Biti, et opinioni di q’sta 
setta: per tal fine andauo con 
varie industrie e spese ancora 
introducendomi con varie per- 
oone, e gidr m’ero insinuate in 
vna considerabiliss.a amicizia 
nella Carte, anzi m’ero in- 
sinuato col Be med.mo, fine 
k sperimentame fim8s.me di- 


myself again reverently and 
suppliantly, if not in person, 
at least with this paper of 
mine, at the same most vene¬ 
rated Feet of Your Holiness. 
Having traversed Little Ti¬ 
bette, where the impious sect 
of Maomet closes every door 
to the efforts of Evangelical 
Missionaries, and having made 
some diligence in the other 
second Tibet, where owing 
to dependency it doe# not 
seem that the industry of 
zealous li^issionaries can for the 
moment fruitfully employ it¬ 
self, with the help of God I 
entered this third and chief 
Tibet on the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1716. Next, on the 18th 
of March, 1716, I arrived at 
this City of Lhassa, the Capital 
and Boyal Court of this 
Tibet. Here I stayed, and, 
though alone, without a single 
Religious, either of another 
Religion, or of the Company, 
yet, animated by a most 
lively desire of the glory of God 
and of the most lovable Jesus, 
Saviour of the whole World, I 
began with all ardour the ar¬ 
duous task of dealing with 
matters of the Holy Faith. 
For the purpose, day and 
night, I appli^ myself to the 
very laborious study of this 
language; for that purpose, I 
started whole-heartedly read¬ 
ing and examining with all 
zeal the chief books of this 
sect; for that purpose, I kept 
seeking out better from various 
able persons the origins. Rites, 
and tenets of this sect; for that 
purpose, with various indus¬ 
tries and with expenses too, 
1 became introduced to various 
persons, and I had already 
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mostraz.ni; per tal fine e non 
dimandato, e dimandato da 
priuati, e interrogate da Gran- 
di, e interrogate solennem.te per 
parte del ]^, haueuo chiaram. 
te manifestato, e publicato, 
ehe il mio intento era d’inseg- 
nar in q’sto Regno la S.a Fede; 
per tal fine interrogate yna 
volta solennem.te p’ parte del 
R6, © vn altra volta solenissim- 
te, e con gran publicit^t dal R6 
med.mo, posta la mia risolu- 
zione d’insegnar in q’sto Regno 
la S.a Fede, quanti auni mi 
tratterei in q’sto Regno; mi 
dichiarai, e assolutam.te mi 
protestai, che se Essi abbrac- 
ciassero la S. a Fede, resterei 
qui sino alia morte, e auendomi 
risposto, ch© voleuano ©aser 
in tutto ben informati della 
S.a Fede, e che per cid assolu¬ 
tam.te qui rimanessi; Promisi 
piii volte di restar qui sino 
alia Morte; p* tal fine, accidche 
r intento di promouer, e di 
piantar qui la S.a Fede, pii\ 
facilm.te s’insinuasse in quest© 
Anime, aueuo costantem.te ri- 
buttate le molte, liberalissime, 
e anche importune ofifert© (p. 2) 
di questo Rd, efficacem.t© pro- 
testandomi, non voler lo n© 
i loro onori, nd loro grandezze, 
nd loro ricchezze, md, vnicara.te 
la Gloria di Dio, © la loro 
eterna salute. Vltim.t© per 
tal fine auendomi Essi varie 
uolte riceroato della differenza 
tr& la Nostra, e la loro Legge e 
perchd in punti si dilicati, 
done ogni minima parola d 
vn gran che, a sic non mi 
arrischiauo ancora & spiegar 
sx professo, in publico k voce; 


insinuated myself considerably 
into the friendship of the 
Court, and had even reached 
the King himself, so much so 
that I received from him most 
delicate attentions; for that 
purpose, when not questioned 
or questioned by private per¬ 
sons, when requested by Gran¬ 
dees and interrogated solemnly 
in the King’s name, I had 
clearly made known and de¬ 
clared that it was my intention 
to teach the Holy Faith in 
this Kingdom; for that pur¬ 
pose, when asked once solemnly 
in the King’s name,^ and 
another time most solemnly 
and with great publicity by the 
King himself, given my resolu¬ 
tion to teach the Holy Faith 
in this Kingdom, how many 
years I would spend in this 
ELingdom, I declared and pro¬ 
test^ absolutely that, should 
they embrace the Holy Faith, 
I would stay on until my 
Death, whereupon, as they 
answered that they wished to 
be well informed of the Holy 
Faith, and that therefore I 
should remain here altogether, 
I promised many times to 
remain up to my Death; for 
that purpose, in order that my 
design of promoting and plant¬ 
ing here the Holy Faith might 
the more easily find favour 
with these Souls, I had con¬ 
stantly refused the many very 
liberal and even importunate 
offers (P. 2) of this King, 
strongly protesting that I 
wanted neither their honours, 
nor their greatnesses, nor thdr 
riches, but only the Glory of 


1 At the meeting with the Tartar, the principal Minister of the King, 
on Aug. 9, 1716. 
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m’ero obligato k spigar loro 
tutto k poco k poco con vari 
libri: E ex vi di cid aueuo qui 
composto due libri, nel p.mo 
de quali confuto Terrore, che 
ognVno nella sua Legge si 
puo saluare, mostrando, che 
vna sola ^ la via della salute, 
e tutte Taltre sono vie d’eterna 
dannazzione; e nel 2.0 confuto 
il diabolico errore della Tras- 
migrazione, e questb in due 
Trattati; il p.mo contro la 
Trasmigrazione de cattiui; il 
2. o contro la Trasmigraz.ne 
de Buoni. E gi^ haueuo da 
me stesso tradotto nella lingua, 
e per piu allettatiuo ancora in 
versi Thibettani, sino alia meta 
il p.mo di detti due Libri, il 
quale di poi finito, h6 gi^ con 
raolta solennit^, e publicit^fc 
offerto al il quale ne hk 
fatte publiche demostraz. i di 
stima, lo tiene appresso di se, 
e lo va leggendo, e in quel 
giomo publicamte da se stesso 
mi fece argom.ti, e vdi le mie’ 
risposte sopra due questioni, 
cioe, p.mo sopra la purissima 
immaterialita, e incorporeitJi 
di Dio; presa Toccasione del 
nome dello Spirito Santo. 2.o 
sopra la Trasmigraz.ne delF 
Anime, e alcuni giorni doppo 
mi mandd k interrogare per 
minuto sopra quel punto, che 
fuori dVna sola Legge, tutte 1’ 
altre sono d’eterna dannazione, 
Le. cose per aiuto, e misericor- 
dia di Dio cosi correuano; 
quando al p.mo di Ottobre 
1716. arriuarono tre PP. 


Grod and their eternal salvation. 
Lastly, for that purpose, when 
they had ask^ me many 
times what difference there was 
between our Law and theirs, 
I, considering that in points so 
delicately, the smallest word 
is a great one, (said) I did not 
yet venture to explain it ex 
professoy in public, by word 
of mouth, but I pledged myself 
to explain it to them little by 
little in different books, ^^nd. 
on the strength of this, I had 
here composed two books, in 
the first of which I refuted the 
error that everyone can be 
saved in his Law, showing that 
the way of our salvation is but 
one, and that all the other ways 
lead to eternal damnation; and, 
in the second, I refuted the 
devilish error of Transmigra¬ 
tion, and this in two Treatises, 
the former being against the 
Transmigration of the wicked, 
the second against the Trans¬ 
migration of the Good.i And 
I had already translated by 
myself in this language, even 
in Tibetan verse, as a greater 
enticement, up to the middle, 
the former of the said two 
Books; 2 which, when it was 
completed, I have by now 
offered to the King with much 
solemnity and publicity. 
The King showed in public 
that he esteemed it; he keeps 
it near him, and continues 
reading it. And, on that day, 
of himself he argued with me 
publicly, and heard my answers 


, 1 The letter to the General (Febr. 16, 1717), does not mention the 

^ treatise on the transmigration of the wicked. 

* He began the translation of his first treatise on Sept. 8, 1716; 
he may therefore have reached the middle of the translation of that treatise 
by Oct. 1, when the three Capuchins arrived. 

* The first treatise was presented to the King oii January 6, 1717. 
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Capuccini Missionari Ap’lioi, 
con vn Decreto, in cui k tutti, 
etiam Patribus SocieUis Jean, 
non ostante qualunque prinile- 
gio in contrario dalla S. Sede 
conceduto, sotto Ecclesiastiche 
pene h proibito resercitare 
qualsiuoglia azzione di Mis- 
sionario in Luoghi, done siano 
gi4 Missionari mandati dalla 
S.a Cong.ne di Propaganda. 
Non ostante tal Decreto, 
attese tutte le soprascritte 
premesse, gnidicai non poter 
lo senza peccato mortale e 
senza vn grandiss.o aggrauio 
della mia coscienza, lasciar 
questa Missione. In oltre giu- 
dicai, che il Decreto non ca- 
desse sopra di me, ne potesse 
essere intimato k me, poiche in 
Esso si proibisce il por done 
gi4 stiano Missionari di Pro¬ 
paganda ; ed lo ero entrato 
in questo Regno, e stauo 
attualm.te esercitandomi in 
questa Missione (p. 3) vn 
Anno, e 24, giorni p.ma che 
qua arriuassero i soprad.i trd 
PP. Capuccini. Con che par 
manifesto, che chi arriua in 
q’sta Missione al p.mo di 
Ottobre del 1716., non possa 
intimare vn tal Decreto e tali 
pene Ecclesiastiche k chi ante- 
cedentem.te fino da 7.di Set- 
tembre del 1716, si trouaua 
attualm.te in questa Mis- 
sione, e in essa con si consi- 
derabili, e publici impegni. 
Tutto cid propongo, e riueren- 
tem.te ripongo neUe Mani della 
St4 sua, vmilm.te chiedendo 
i suoi comandi, i quali tutti, 


on two questions: to wit, first 
on the pure immateriality and 
incorporeity of God, the name 
of the Holy Ghost having 
offered the occasion; secondly 
on the Transmigration of Souls. 
And, some days later, he sent 
to question me minutely on 
this point, whether besides one 
sole Law, all the others lead to 
eternal damnation. With the 
help and mercy of God, things 
were progressing thus, when 
on the first of October, 1716, 
there arrived three Capuchin 
Fathers,! Apostolic Mission¬ 
aries, with a Decree, wherein 
to all, oven to the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus, notwith¬ 
standing any privilege to the 
contrary granted by the Holy 
See, it is forbidden under 
Ecclesiastical penalties to 
exercise any action as a Mis¬ 
sionary in Places where be al¬ 
ready Missionaries sent by the 
Sacred Congregation of Pro- 
paganda.2 Notwithstanding 
such a Decree, all the above- 
written premises considered, 
I judged that I could not 
without mortal sin and without 
a very heavy burden on my 
conscience, leave this Mission. 
Moreover, I judged that the 
Decree did not apply to me, 
and that it could not have been 
intimated to me, because in it 
is forbidden to enter where 
be Missionaries of Propaganda; 
and 1 had entered this King¬ 
dom and was actually labouring 
in this Mission (P. 3) one Year 
and 24 days before the above- 


1 FVs. Domenico da Fano, Prefect; Orazio della Penna, and John 
Francis of Fossombrone. 

2 The letter to the General (Febr. 16, 1717) says that the Capuchins 

had not formally served that Decree on Desideri. • 
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anche k costo della mia vita, 
sempre puntualm.te eseguird. 
Non per q’sto perd, che dico 
esser lo antecedentem.te en- 
trato in q’sto Regno, pretendo 
in ci6 dimandare, che siano 
essi richiamati, anzi con ogni 
efl&cacia supplico, che siano 
qui lasciati, sapendo, die done 
manca la hachezza mia, e 
della Comp.a, con gran van- 
taggio supplir^t il talento, lo 
spirito, e lo zelo di si degni, e 
si bene scelti Apostolici Mis- 
sionari; trk quali, e Me, e 
corsa, e corre in tutto vna 
totale, e piii che fraterna Con¬ 
cordia, e amoreuolezza, tanto 
in casa, che e vna med.ma, 
quanto in publico; molto per- 
ci6 desiderando, e suppUcando, 
che i med’mi P.ri rice-uano le 
douute lodi, e ringraziam.to 
di si esemplar carit4 verso di 
me, e si profitteuole concordia 
in tutte le cose. Ad istanzia de 
med.mi PP. tradussr fedelm.te 
in questa lingua la Lettera, con 
cui la Santita sua onord q’sto 
Rd, che soramam.te hk gra^to, 
et apprezzato si alto onore. 
Seruo ancora i med.mi PP. 
con insegnar loro, per quanto 
mi permette la mia debolezza, 
q’sta lingua, e con andar k 
poco k poco, a loro requisizione, 
ordinando con diligenza vna 
Dottrina, vna Grammatica, e 
vn Dizzionario di q’sta lingua. 
Seruo ancora loro con aiutarli 
dalla metd. di Ottobre sino 
al fine, d piu di q’sto Mese, ogni 
giomo k sodisfare k loro oblighi 
di Messe. In somma procure 
'di non mancare in niente 
verso si degni Missionari della 
S.a Sede, e verso con me si 
caritateuoli Religiosi. Non 
vna Lettera, mk vn grosso 


said three Capuchin Fathers 
arrived here. Therewith it 
seems plain that who arrived 
here in this Mission on the first 
of October 1716 may not in¬ 
timate such a Decree and such 
Ecclesiastical penalties to who 
previously, from the 7th of 
September, 1716, was already 
actually in this Mission, and 
that too under such weighty 
and public obligations. All 
this I propose and lay rever¬ 
ently in the Hands of Your 
Holiness, humbly asking your 
orders, all of which, even at 
the cost of my life, I shall 
always punctually execute. 
But, on the score of what I 
say, that is my having entered 
this Kingdom earlier, I do 
not on that account request 
that they be recalled; nay, 
with all efficacy I beg that 
they be left here, knowing 
that where my weakness fails, 
and that of the Company, the 
talent, the fervour and zeal of 
such worthy and such select 
Apostolic Missionaries will 
supply; between whom and 
me there has existed and exists 
in everything a perfect and 
more than fraternal concord 
and affection, as well in the 
house, which is the same, as in 
public; wherefore, I greatly 
desire and beg that the same 
Fathers may receive due praise 
and thanks for such exemplary 
charity towards me, and such 
profitable concord in all things. 
At the request of the same 
Fathers I translated faithfully 
into this language the Letter 
with which Your Holiness ho¬ 
noured this King; he was ex¬ 
tremely pleased therewith and 
extremely valued so great ^n 
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volume sarebbe necessario, se 
volessi fondatam.te, e veram.te 
ragguagliare sua St4 di tutto 
cid, che appartiene k notizie 
di q’sto Regno, e alia Seta di 
queste Genti; percid lasciando 
di porre in ci6 la penna, rimetto 
vna tal cosa alia lingua di chi 
auer^b la sorte di porre (p. 4) in 
persona riuerente la bocca k 
Piedi di sua St^l. E prostrate 
con la bocca, e col cuore al 
bacio de veneratissimi Piedi 
della St^t sua, vmilm.te diman- 
do la sua Paterna, et Ap’lica 
Benedizione, et Indulgenza. 


honour. I also serve the same 
Fathers by teaching them, as 
much as my weakness allows, 
this language, and by arranging 
diligently little by little, at 
their request, a Doctrine, a 
Grammar and a Dictionary for 
this language.^ I also serve 
them by helping them daily 
from the middle of the month 
of October till the end, or more 
than this Month, in satisfying 
their obligations for Masses. 
In fine, I try not to fail in 
anything towards such worthy 
Missionaries of the Holy See, 
and Religious so charitable to 
me.2 Not one Letter, but a 
big volume would bo necessary, 
if I wished fully and truly to 
report to Your Holiness what¬ 
ever concerns information re¬ 
garding this Kingdom and the 
Sect of these Peoples; where¬ 
fore, without turning my pen 
to such work, I commit such 
a matter to the tongue of him 
who will have the good luck 
of (P. 4) personally kissing 
with reverence Your Holiness* 
Feet. And, prostrate to kiss 
with mouth and heart the most 
revered Feet of Your Holiness, 
I humbly ask Your Paternal 
and Apostolic Blessing and 
Indulgence. 


Della Santitd, Sua. Of Your Holiness. 

Lhassa 13. di Feb.ro del Lhassa, the 13th of February 

1717. 1717. 

Minimo, e Riuerentiss.mo The Least and Most Reve- 

Figlio, seruo, e suddito rent Son, servant and subject, 

Ippolito Deaideri, IppatUo Desideri, of the 

della Comp.a di Gesil. Company of Jesus. 


i From the letter to the General (Febr. 16, 1717) we could not con- 
elude that this triple work was already begun. • ij . 

* In this letter, Desideri, considering himself m the right, depr^^ 
the recalling of the Capuchins. In his letter to the General (Febr. 16. 
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29. The case of Fr. IppoKto Desideri as represented to the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda by Fr. Felico da Montecchio, 
Capuchin, in Summario A (1728). 

Through the kindness of Dr. Filippo de Filippi, we obtained 
from Mgr. Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican Library, rotographs 
of Sommario A, which places before the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda the case of Fr. Desideri from the Capuchin point 
of view. It is like a preliminary document, which drew answers 
from Fr. Desideri and counter-answers from the Capuchins. 
The case was examined by Propaganda between 1728 and 1732, 
when it was decided against the Jesuits. 

The Sommario .4 is a printed document, of 7 pages, of which 
only a few copies were printed. The rotographs do not show 
any pagination; in fact the pages have had to be paginated by 
the photographer. In parts the lines are numbered. We 
indicate this numbering wherever we find it. 

We subjoin a translation of the whole of this rare publication. 


(P. 7) 

Alla Sagra 
CONGREGATIONE 
De Propaganda Fide 
Eiho, e Rrho Sig. Card. 

NTCOLO SPINOLA 
PONENTE 

Risposta alia Petitione del R.P, 
JppoHto Desideri da Pistoia 
della Compagnia di Gesii 
per la Causa del Thibet, 

C 0 N T R 0 
E PER 

F. Felice da Montecchio 
Cappuccino 

Sommario A, 

Typis Giannini, and Mainardi 
1728. 


(P. 7) 

To the Sacred 
CONGREGATION 
Of the Propagation of the Faith. 
The Most Emin, and Most 
Rev. Lord Card. 

NICOLO’ SPINOLA 
PONENT 

Answer to the Petition of the 
Rev. Fr. Ippolito Desideri 
of Pistoia^ of the Company of 
Jesus^ for the Cause of 
Tibet. 

AGAINST 
AND FOR 

Friar Felice of Montecchio, 
Capuchin. 

Summary A. 

Printed by Giannini, and 
Mainardi 1728. 


1717), ho is not without fear that the Capuchins will urge his recall. They 
must have done so already from Nepal, before advancing on Tibet. The 
first decisions against Desideri were taken at Rome on March 1. 1717 
Sept. 20, 1717, and Dec. 12, 1718. 
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20. Letter of Fr. Ippolito Desideri, S.J., to Fr. Felix da 
Monteoohio (Patna, March 19, 1722) and his Appeal to the Pope 
addressed to Frs. Dominic da Fano and Felix da Montecchio (Patna, 
March 19, 1717). 


(P. 1.) A 

SOMMARIO. 

I. 


(P. 1.) 

SUMMARY A. 
I. 


Copia di vm Lettera seritta al P. 
Felice da Monteechiol dal Padre 
Ippolito Deaiderij da Piatoia deHaj 
Compagnia di Oeau. 


Lettera del P. 
Hippolito Dosi- 
derii al P. Felice 
da Montecchio. 


Molto Reuerendo Padre Colen- 
dissimo—Pattni 
19. Marzo 1722. 
—Dice il Prouer- 
bio—Patti chiari 
and amicizia lun- 
ga. Con che il parlar chlaro non 
pregiudica alia buona amicizia. 
Non ascriua dunque la P.V.M.R. 
k rottura d’Amicizia so lo con 
tutta chiarezza/[5] le manifesto 
alcun.mio sentimento. Attri- 
buisca k sgrauio della mia con- 
scienza ci6, che k prezzo del 
proprio sangue non vorebbe esser 
stata posta neir impegno in cui 
si troua. 


2. M.R.P. Mi costa chiara- 


Eiiidenze in ge* 
nerale, ma non 
indicate. 
Primo-non esser 
stato necessario 
mettor la Com¬ 
pagnia in im¬ 


pegno. 

^oondo-Eicorsi 


monte, che non 
v’era occa- 
8iono/[10] di 
porre in compro- 
messo la Com¬ 
pagnia di Gesu in 
quel modo, che 
stata posta. 


Copy of a Letter written to Fr. 
Felice da Montecchio i hy Father 
Ippolito Deaiderij of Piatoia of the 
Company of Jeaua. 


Letter of Fr. 
H ippolytus 
Desiderii to Fr. 
Felix da Mon - 
tocchio. 


Very Reverend and Most Ve¬ 
nerable Father, Pattna, the 19th 
of March, 1722. 

The Proverb says: Short re¬ 
ckonings make 
long friends. 
Wherefore, speak¬ 
ing clearly 

does not damage- 
good friendship. 
Let not Your Very Reverend Pa¬ 
ternity think that our Friendship 
is broken, because with all clear¬ 
ness I manifest to you a sentiment 
of mine. Attribute it to the dis¬ 
charge of my conscience: for, not 
at the price of my own blood, 
would my conscience have wished 
to oe placed in the obligation in 
which it finds itself. 

2. Very Reverend Father, it 
appears to me 
clearly that there 
was no occasion 
for compromising 
the Society of 
Jesus in the 
manner in which 
she has been 
compromised. 1 


Proofs in gene¬ 
ral, but not 
pointed out. 
First: that it 
was not neces¬ 
sary to impli¬ 
cate the CJom- 
pany. 


1 On December 14, 1721, Fr. Desideri left from Kuti for Khatmandu 
with Fr. Felix da Monteohhio, who in 1721 had gone (from Patna) to Lhasa. 
Desideri arrived at Patna on Februai^ 6, 1722, and left it for Agra on March 23, 
1722. It would have been natural if, at Patna, he bad b^n the guest of the 
Oapuohin Fathers. The Superior there would have been the ex-Prefeot, Fr, 
Felix dbs Montechhio. 
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essere illegitti- 
mi. 

Terzo-o o n t r o 
ogxii ra^one, e 
veritii in tutto 
il corpo della 
Lettera sola- 
mente 

qui si nomina la 
Sacra Congre- 
gazione. 

L’espultione del 
P. Hippolito, 
e della Gompag- 
niam dal Thibet 
diretto impedi- 
mento della pro- 
mulgatione del 
Vangelo, e Po- 
poli no con- 
uertiti. 

tutto il Mundo 


Conosoo euiden- 
temente, che le 
Informazioni, e 
reclamazioni 
mandate in Boma 
non sono state 
legitime. Mi cos¬ 
ta apertamete, 
ch*^ stato contro 
ragione, e contro 
la verity il pro¬ 
curare con non 
intie-/[16] ri rag- 
guagli alia Com- 
pagnia di Gesili 
quel da essa non 
meritato sfreggio, 
che in faccia & 
alia medesima ri- 


donda da quelle parole—Imm6 
contra Decreta eiusdem Sacrae 
Congregationis. In fine mi costa 
euidentemente, che lo sforzo vsato 
in discacciare me, e la Ck)mpa-/[20] 
gnia di Gesfi dk Regni, e Missioni 
del Thibet e stato vn sforzo 
direttamente impeditiuo della 
Conuersione di molte genti, e 
direttamente opposto alia pro- 
pagatione della S. Fede CattoUca. 
CoU* euidente, e sperimentale 
cognizione di tale incontrastabile 
verity, incontrastabilmen-/[26] te 
mi giudico grauissimamente ob¬ 
ligato in Coscienza di reclamare, 
di protestare, e d’appellare in tal 
causa al supremo, ed immediate 
formalissimo Tribunale del Som- 
mo Pontefice. Di tal mio appeUo 
(che in questo mio foglio aggiungo) 
ne porto notizia alia P.S.M.R., 
accioche/[30] ella possa auere 
quella commoditjSt di dire presso il 
detto supremo Tribunale le sue 
raggioni, lav;male non h6 auuta io 
appresso qualche altro Tribunale, 
neU* agimento della prima causa. 
Quando la P.V.M.R. potr^t ap- 
portarmi. 


know to evidence that the Infor¬ 
mations and claims sent to Rome 
have not been legitimate. It 
appears to me clearly that, against 
reason and against truth, through 
incomplete accounts, was obtained 
for the Society of Jesus that slap, 
by her unmerited, which she 
received before the whole World 
from these words—^Nay, against 
the Decrees of the same Sacred 
Congregation. Finally, it appears 
to me to evidence that the effort 
made in expelling 
Secondly: that me and the Com- 
the recourses p t 

were unlawful. ®f J©S^S 

from the King¬ 
dom and Missions of Tibet has 
been an effort directly tending 
to impede the Conversion of 
many peoples, and directly op¬ 
posed to the propagation of the 
Holy Catholic Faith. With the 
evident and experimental know¬ 
ledge of such uncontrovertible 
truth, I judge ir- 
refragably that I 
am most serious¬ 
ly obliged in Con¬ 
science to com¬ 
plain, to protest, 
and to appeal in 
such cause to the 
supreme and im¬ 
mediate most 
formal Tribunal 
of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Of this 
my appeal (which 
I add to this 
paper I notify 
Your Very 
Reverend Pater¬ 
nity, so that you 
may have, for stating your reasons 
before the said supreme Tribunal, 
that convenience which I have 
not had before any other Tribunal, 
in the discussion of the first cause. 


Thirdly: . (that 
they were) 
against all rea¬ 
son and truth. 
In the whole 
body of the 
Letter, the Sa¬ 
cred Congrega¬ 
tion is named 
only hero. 

The expulsion of 
Fr. Hippolytus 
and of the Com¬ 
pany from Tibet 
a direct obstacle 
to the promul¬ 
gation of the 
Gospel, and a 
reason for the 
n o n-conversion 
of Peoples. 
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(P. 2) Baggioni oonuincenti, che 
mi mostrino non 
Si darle non essere io ob-[35] 

e^r state au- bligato grauem- 
ertio neir agi- ? • n • 
towi la prima ente m Coscienza 
oausa. a tali riolami, ed 

appelli, sarr6 
subbito pronto k desister da essi. 
Quando poi ella conosca in me vn 
tal obbligo, la supplico a non 
auer per male, che Io persista nell* 
intrapreso appello, e vada k dire 
k voce (se Iddio cosi vorr4) le 
mie ragioni appresso il [40] Sommo 
Pontefice; e con bagiarle diuo- 
tamente le sacremani, mi dico e 
soscruio qual mi glorio d’essere 
della P. V. M. R. Vmilissimo, 
ed Obligatissimo, e Deuotissimo 
Seruitore, Ippolito Desiderij 
della Compagnia di Gesil. 


Copia della Citazione. 

In Nomine Domini. 

Amen. 


Ego Hippolitus Desiderij 
Societatis lesu 
Appellatione del Saceerdos, and 
P. Hippolite al olim in [46] Missi- 
Sommo Ponte- oneThibettensi ex 
w. P«temiAdmo. 

da Fano, e dum Reuerendo 
Felice da Mon- Patri Dominico k 
techhio. j'ano Societatis 

lesu superior, 
Ca-puccino, and ex parte Sacrae 
Congregationis de Propaganda 
Fibe i^fiefecto; nec non Tibi 
Admodum Reuerendo P. Felioi 
k Montecohio Predieatori Ca- 


(P. 2) When Your Very 

Reverend Pa- 
To grant him ternity will be 
to give 

first cause was convm^ 

being discussed. reasons, which 
show to me 
that I am not seriously ob¬ 
liged in Conscience to make such 
complaints and appeals, I shall 
at once be ready to desist 
therefrom. But, as you know in 
me such an obligation, I beg of 
you not to take it amiss if I 
persist in the appeal I have 
undertaken, and if I go (God so 
willing) to state by word of mouth 
my reason before the Sovereign 
Pontiff. And, kissing devoutly 
your sacred hands, I call and sign 
myself what I pride myself to be. 

Your Very Reverend Pater¬ 
nity's Most Humble, Most 
Obliged, and Most Devoted Ser¬ 
vant. 

Ippolito Desiderij, of the 
Company of Jesus. 

Copy of Summons, 

In the Name of the Lord, 
Amen. 

I, Hippoljdjus Desiderij, Priest 
of the Society of 
Appeal of Fr. Jesus, and in the 
Hippolytus to name of the 
Sovereign Society of Jesue 

■e ?»■”» S.Knor 

nic da Fano, m the Tibet 
and Felix da Mission make 
Montecchio. known to you, 
Very Reverend 
Father Dominio da Fano, Capu¬ 
chin, and in the name of the 
sacred Congregation de Propa¬ 
ganda Fide Prefect,^ as also to 
You, Very Reverend Father Felix 


1 Fr. Dominic da Femo was then in Tibet. 
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puccino Missio- [60] nario Aposto- 
Uco, and ex Prsefecto notum facio: 
Me vt obbedirem Eminentissimis, 
and Reuerendissimis DD. Cardi- 
nalibus Sacraa Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide d^cessisse jam 
A R^gnis Thibethi, and quam 
primum profectnrum ex tota hac 
Missione Regnorum Thibethi, and 
eius fini-[55] bus, transiturumque 
ad alia loca,quae vllomodo possint 
adeamdem Missionem pertinere.i 
Antequam vero ex his Regnis 
perficiscar 2 aperte dilucideque 
profiteer me vllo modo 3 juri illi 
cedere posse, quod Societas lesu 
in Missionem Thibethensem legi¬ 
time habuisse, and habere videtur 
[60] donee aliter k Summo Ponti- 
fiece statuatur. Hac de Causa in 
Nomine Sanctissimae Trinitatis, 
and inuocato Nomine lesu appello 
ad immediatum supreinumque 
Tribunal Sanctissimi Domini 
Nostri Domini dementis XT. 
Summi Pontificis, vel eius 

successoris, Eoque vos aduoco, 
vt omnia [65] ea, quae k me contra 

vestruin conatum expellendi 

meipsum necnon Societatem lesu 
ab omnibus Regnis Thibethi in 
Indicium deferri possint a vobis 
metipsis, si ratio-110 ^ nes suppe- 
tant auertere conemini. Datum 
in Vrbe Pattan4 die 19. Martij 
1722. Hippolitus Desiderij. 

Socie- [70] tatis lesu manu propria 


da Monteochio, Capuchin Prea¬ 
cher, Missionary Apostolic and 
ex-Prefect: that, to obey the 
Most Eminent and Most Reverend 
Lords Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
I have now left the Kingdom of 
Tibet, and shall relinquish this 
entire Mission of the Kingdom 
of Tibet and its limits ,1 and 
shall proceed to other places 
which may not belong in any way 
to the same Mission. However, 
before I go from these^Kingdoms, 
I declare openly and clearly that 
I cannot in any way yield that 
right which the Society of Jesus 
appears lawfully to have had and 
to have on the Tibet Mission, 
until it be decided otherwise by 
the Sovereign Pontiff. For which 
Reason, in the name of the Most 
Holy Trinity, and after invoking 
the name of Jesus, I appeal to the 
immediate and supreme Tribunal 
of Our Most Holy Lord the Lord 
Clement.XI., Sovereign Pontiff, 
or of his successor. And to it I 
summon you, that you may try to 
avert from yourselves, if reasons 
there be, whatever can be pro¬ 
duced in Judgment by me against 
your endeavour to expel me and 
the Society of Jesus from all the 
Kingdom of Tibet. Given at 
Pattan^,, the 19th day of March, 
1722. 

Hippolytus Desiderij, of the 
Society of Jesus. In his own 
hand. 


1 We expect: ad alia laca, quae nullo modo .... pertinere; or: exiie 
locis quae uUo modo .... pertinere. 

2 We sh^d have proficiscar. 

2 We expect: nullo modo. 

^ I cannot say how these figures got in here. 


1 That is, also the districts around Patna which had been assigned to the 
Capuchins. 
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<P.3.) 


Copia d Vna Lettera al p. Felice 
da Montecchio 


Lettera del Kxho 
P. Preposito Ge- 
nerale della 
Compagnia di 
Gesu al P. Felice 
da Monteochio. 


Cappuccino nel 
Thibee scritta dal 
Rouerendissimo 
P. Tamburini Ge- 
nerale della Com- 


pagnia di Gesill— 
Prima via—in altra seconda via— 


Reuerendo Padre Padrone Os- 


seruandissimo:—Gli officij d*- 
Ospitaliti, ed ogn’altra attenzione 
auutasi da miei Religiosi in Ponti- 
cheri, ed in Bengala k V.P.R., era 
talmente douuta al suo merito, cbe 


le cortesi espressioni, che si com- 
pia-[8] ce farmene non sono, cbe 
efifetti dVna speciale, e distinta 
cortesia. La ringrazio per tanto 
di si gentili suoi aentimenti, o sia 
V.P.R, pur certa, che m’obbliga 
non poco il gradimento, che me ne 
mostra. Desidero altre maggiori 
congiunture codesti miei Padri 
da poterle mostrare ro3-[10]- 
sequio, che ae lo dene, ed in cni6 
incontraranno aempre il mio geiiio, 
che k tutto rispetto, e stima verso 
la sua persona cui rassegnando 
la mia piii diuota osseruanza mi 
protesto etc. Della P.V.R.—Ro¬ 
ma—30. Aprile 1710.—Deuotis- 
simo, ed Obligatissimo Seruo 
; JBqbelangelo Tam-[16]burini-nel 
ae^^rs^jcritto: Al Reuerendo 

Padre Felice da Montecchio Vice- 


Prefetto del Thibet—Thibet— 


Copia dell Ordine del P. Ge- 
nerale mandata 

Ordine del R&o 

P. Preposito Ge- vscir dal 

nerale al P. Hip- Thibet. 


(P. 3.) 

Copy of a letter to Father 
Felice of Monte- 
Letter of the cchio, Tibet, 
Rev. Fr. Pro- written by the 
vest General of y 
the Company of 

Jesus, to Fr. Tamburim Gene- 
Felioe of Mon- ral of the Com- 
tocchio. pany of Jesus. 

First via .—^The 
second via is in another. 

The services of Hospitality and 
every other attention shown to 
Your Reverend Paternity by my 
Religious at Ponticheri and in 
Bengala were so greatly due to 
your merit that the polite expres¬ 
sions which you are pleased to use 
to me thereon are but prompted 
by a special and distinct courtesy. 
I thank you, nevertheless for such 
kind sentiments, and Your Reve¬ 
rend Paternity may, however, be 
sure that the pleasure which you 
show to me in the matter obliges 
me not a little. I wish those 
Fathers of mine may find other 
and greater opportunities to show 
the kindness they owe you, and 
herein they will meet my own 
inclination, which is one of un¬ 
reserved respect and esteem for 
your person. Assuring you of my 
entire devotedness and respect, I 
declare myself, etc. 

Your Reverend Paternity’s 

Rome, the 30th of April 1710. 

Most Devoted and Most Faith¬ 
ful Servant, 

Michelangelo Tanihurini. 

On the address: To the Rever¬ 
end Father Felice of Montecchio, 
Vice-Prefect of Tiljet.—Tibet. 

Copy of the order of the Father 
General sent to 
r. j Ft* Desiderij, for 

Most Rev. Fr. leaving Tibet. 
Provost General Very Reverend 
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polito per vscir Molto Reuren 
dal Thibet. do Padre in Chris¬ 

to. Pax Christi. Sino dall Anno 
passato scrissi al Padre Prouin- 
ciale di Goa, che richiamasse V.E. 
dalle missioni del Thibet per 
essere tale TOrdine datomi dalla 
Sacra Congregazione de Propa- 
ganda[5] Fide k cagione d'esser 
state assegnate le missioni d’am- 
bedue i Regni di Thibet k i PP. 
Cappuccini ad esclusione d’ogni 
altra Religione, Tistesso Ordine*h6 
replicato quest* anno al Padre 
Prouinciale, ed k V.P.R., nella 
mia risposta alia sua, che h6 gik 
rimessa k Portogallo peressere 
inuiate per[10] la via ordinaria 
delle Naui di Goa. 


Secondos. Benche non posso 
dubitare della pronta esecuzione 
di questi miei oridini replicati, con 
tutto ci6 per auere auto doppo 
vn’nouo impulso da Monsignor 
Secretario de Propaganda Fide 
rinuouo aricor lo il medemo or- 
dine[15] con questa mia che sar^ 
inuiata 4 V.R. per altra strada; 
poiche assai me preme, che si 
esequiscano i commandi della 
Sacra Congregatione massime per 
i Decreti de—15.—Gennaro 1665. 
—e di 28.—Aprile—1698,—, 
quali si (P. 4) ordina, che nessuno 
fondi nuoue Missioni senza licen- 
za[20] espressa della Sacra Congre¬ 
gatione ne luoghi assegnati ad 
altre Religioni per le Missioni. 

Terzo. Quando diedi k V.R. 
licenza d* andare al Thibet non 
mi era noto quest’ assegnamento 
fatto daUa Sacra Congregatione 
alii PP.^ppuccini della Missione 
del[25] Thibet; anzi mi fh suppos* 
to, che dope d’auer fondata P. P., 
ed esserui dimorati sino al 1650, 
quando ne furono d^cacciati per 


to Fr. Hippolito Father in Christ, 
for leaving Ti- ^he Peace of 

Christ. Already 
last year I wrote to the 
Father Provincial of Goa, telling 
him to recall Your Reverence 
from the Missions of Tibet, such 
being the Order given me by the 
Sacred Congregation de Propa¬ 
ganda Fide, the Missions of both 
the Kingdoms of Tibet having 
been assigned to the Capuchin 
Fathers, to the exclusion of everyf' 
other Religion. Tl^s year I have 
repeated the same order to the 
Father Provincial, and to Your 
Reverend Paternity in my answer 
to your letter, wlxich I have al¬ 
ready sent to Portugal to be sent 
by the ordinary way of the Goa 
ships. 

Second. Though I cannot 
doubt of the prompt excution of 
these my repeated orders, yet, 
having since had a new push 
from Monsignor the Secretary de 
Propaganda Fide, I too renew the 
same* order with this my letter, 
which will be sent to Your Re¬ 
verence by another route; for he 
greatly urges me that the orders 
of the Sacred Congregation, as 
expressed chiefly in the Decrees of 
the 15th of January, 1665, and of 
28th of April, 1698, be executed, 
wherein (P. 4) is ordained that no 
one without express leave of the 
Sacred Congregation found new 
Missions in the places assigned 
for the Missions to other Religious. 

Third. When I gave Your 
Reverence leave to go to Tibet, 
I did not know of this assignment 
of the Mission of Tibet made by 
the Sacred Congregation to the 
Capuchin Fathers; rather, I sup¬ 
posed that after our Fathers had 
founded that Mission and had 
stayed therein till 1660, when they 
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vna perseoutione; non si era piii 
riaperta da altri, EperdV.R. non 
si merauigli di questa noua dispo- 
sizione per le nuone notizie aute- 
[30] dalla Sacra Congregazione. 
V.R. dunque in ricenre questa mia 
subbito si diaponga k partire da 
cotesta missione col merito che 
auer4 acquistato appresso Dio in 
intraprendere cosi disastroso viag- 
gio, ed in promouere con luoni 
principij, e non tanto Zelo la cog- 
nizione della no-[36]8tra Santa 
Fede in codesto. Regno, aggiun- 
ga quello, della pronta vbbidienza 
assai piiil grata k sua Diuina 
Msest&j che se conuertisse alia 
Fede tutti cotesti Regni, e sub- 
bito, che potrk mi dia auuiso dell’ 
esecuzione data k questo mio 
ordine, e mi raccommando k suoi 
Santissimi Sacrificij, ed Orazioni- 
Roma 16. Gennaro-1719, D.V.R. 
Seruo in Christo Michelangiolo 
Tamburini—A1 Molto Reuerendo 
Padre in Christo. IIP, Hippolito 
Dosiderij della Compagnia di Ge- 
sh—^Thibet, 


Decretum Sacr» Congregationis 
Generalis Fidei 


Vltimo Deoreto 
della Sacra Con> 
gregazione di 
lasciarsi da* PP. 
della compagnia 
alia Missione del 
Q^bet. 


Propagandas 
habitae Die—12. 
Decembris 1718, 
Referente Emi- 
nentissimo, and 
Reurendissimo 
DD. Cardinali 


Barberino Sacra Congr6gatio in- 
herendo, ac oonfirmando Decreta 
dias e^ta sub diebus 15. la- 


were expelled from it by a per¬ 
secution, it had not been re¬ 
opened any more by others. 
And so, let not Your Reverence 
be surprised at this new disposi¬ 
tion due to the new informations 
received from the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation. Therefore, on receiv¬ 
ing this my letter, let Your Re¬ 
verence prepare at once to leave 
that Mission with the merit which 
you will have acquired before God 
by undertaking so disastrous a 
journey and by promoting 
through good principles and with 
so much zeal the knowledge of 
our Holy Faith in that King¬ 
dom. Add to it the merit of a 
prompt obedience, which will be 
much more pleasing to His Divine 
Majesty than if you should con¬ 
vert to the Faith all those King¬ 
doms; and, as soon as possible, 
inform me of the execution of this 
my order. And I commend my¬ 
self to your Holy Sacrifices and 
Prayers. 

Rome, the 16th of January, 
1719. 

Your Reverence’s Servant in 
Christ. 

Michelangiolo Tamburini^ 

To the Very Reverend Father 
in Christ, Fr. Hippolito Desiderij, 
of the Company of Jesus, Tibet. 


Decree of the General Sacred 
Congregation 
Propaganda Fi¬ 
dei, held on the 
12th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1718. 

On the report 
of the Most 
Eminent and 
Most Reverend 
Lord, Lord Cardinal Barberini, 
the Sacred Congregation adhering 


Lekst Decree of 
the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation, by 
which the Fa¬ 
thers of the 
Company must 
leave the Mis¬ 
sion of Tibet. 
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Duarij —1666. 28 Aprilis—1698. 
prima Martij, and 20. Septem- 
brifi superioris anni-1717. statuit, 
and mandauit serid, atque dis- 
tinot6 iniungi, ac pracipi* 
P. Praeposito Generali Societatia 
lean, vt juxta eiusmodi Decreta, 
omino dimittat Misaiones in Reg- 
iiis Thibeti, vtpote P. P. Cappuc- 
cinis Italia diu jam assignatas, 
atque inde quaouque^ dilatione 
tergivexatione, ^ ao mora sub- 
lata reuocet, ac remoueat sues 
Religiosos, qui ad eaadem excolen- 
das Misaiones, inconsulta Sacra 
Congregatione, immo, and contra 
eius Decreta se contulerunt. Da¬ 
tum Romae etc. 


Decretum Saorae Congregatio- 
nis Generalis Fidei Propogand® 
habitae—die. 11. Januarij 1704. 


Referente R. P. D. Carolo 
Augustino Fab- 
rono, Secctario, 
Sac. Congregatio 
Missionarium 
Apostolicum in 
Regnis Thibet ad 
Decennium decla- 
rauit P. Felicem 
h, Montecchio Or- 


Decroto della 
S. G. per ii 5 
quale il P. Felice 
da Montecchio 
fu dichiarato 
Missionario iiel- 
la prima spedi- 
zione. 


dinis Cappuccinorum sub direc- 
tione tamen, and dependentia 
Patris loannis Francisci it Came- 


rino Prasfecti, vel alterius Prssfec- 
ti, seu Vice-Prsefecti, k Sacra 
Congregatione deputandi, cui om- 
nino p^re debeat, ac necessarias 
facultat;^ ad Missiones exercendas 
ab eodem juxta sibi tributam 


to, and confirming, the Decrees 
issued at other times, on the 16th 
of January, 1666, on the 28th of 
April, 1698, on the Ist of March, 
and the 20th of September, of 
last year 1717, decided and earn¬ 
estly ordered and distinctly en¬ 
joins and ordains that the Father 
Provost General of the Society of 
Jesus, according to the said 
Decrees, give up altogether the 
Missions in the Kingdoms of^ 
Tibet, as long assigned by now to 
the Italian Capuchin Fathers, and 
recall and remove thence, without 
any postponement, tergiversation 
or delay his Religious, who, with¬ 
out consulting the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation, nay, even against its 
Decrees, went to cultivate the 
same Missions. Given at Rome, 
etc. 


Decree of the General Sacred 
Congregation Propagandse Fidei 
held on the 11th day of January, 
1704: 

On the report of the Rev. 

Fr. Dom Charles 
Augustine Fabro- 
nus. Secretary, 
the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation de¬ 
clared Father 
Felice of Montec¬ 
chio, of the Order 
of Capuchins, an 
Apostolic Missionary for ten 

years, under the direction, never¬ 

theless, and dependence of Father 
John Francis of Camerino, Pre¬ 
fect, or of another Prefect or Vice- 
Prefect to be appointed by the 
Sacred Congregation, as one whom 
he must obey in all things arid 
from whom he must receive in 


Decree of the 
Sacred Congre¬ 
gation by which 
Fr. Felice of 
Montecchio was 
declared a Mis¬ 
sionary in the 
first expedition. 


1 Iniungit. 
* Sio, 


2 Praecipit. 

^ Sic, for il. 


8 Sic, 
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authoritatem in totum, vel in 
partem reoipiat, seruata semper 
ipsius Prsefecti, vel Vice-Prsefecti 
tarn circa facultates, quam circa 
loca, and tempus easdem exer- 
cendi moderatione; Nnllo verd 
modoextra fines susb Missionis ijs 
vti qufieat, ad quam donee, and 
quousque peruenerit nulla prorsus 
exemptione, aut priuilegio gaudere 
possit. Datum Romae—^Die etc. 


Franciscus Berberius i pro- 
Praefectus—Eiho Carulo^ Bar- 
berino 

C. A. Fabronus, Seer. 


Rescriptum Sacrae Congrega- 
tionis Generalis 
Decsioni repli- Fidei Propagan- 
cate della Sacra ^ prima 

in ordino alia Martlj 1717. 
prima causa. Communicetur 
Decretum Patri 
Generali Societatis lesu, qui curet 
omnind seruari-item sub Die 20. 
Septembris—1717. ad Patrem 
Generalem Societatis lesu pro 
soUicita reparatione. 


Decretum Sacrae Congregationis 
Generalis Fidei Propagandae ha- 
bite Die 28. Aprilis 1698. Rela- 
tis per Eminentissimum, and Reu- 
erendissimum DD. Cardinalem 
Noricium Infrascriptis dubijs pro- 
positis k PP. Cappuccinis Rouin- 
ciaB Touronensis in Vrbe Suratten- 
si Missionari]^ videlicet. 


whole or in part the necessary 
faculties for exercising Missions, 
according to the authority granted 
him, always observing the said 
Prefect’s or Vice-Prefect’s control 
respecting both the faculties and 
the places and the tinae for exer¬ 
cising them; insuchwise, however, 
that he may not in any way use 
them outside the limits of his 
Mission and may not enjoy any 
exemption whatever or privilege 
until and up to what time he 
reaches it. 

Given at Rome. On the day, 
etc. 

Francis Berberinus, Prefect for 
the Most Eminent Charles 
Barberini, 

C. A. Fabronus, Secretary. 


Rescript of the General Sacred 
Congregation 
Repeated De* Fidei Propogan- 
cisions of the ^eld on the 

ing the first 1717. 

cause. Let the Decree 


be communi¬ 
cated to the Father General of 
the Society of Jesus, and let him 
strictly observe it. Likewise (the 
rescript ?) of the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1717, (addressed) to the 
Father General of the Society of 
Jesus for his careful attention. 


Decree of the General Sacred 
Congregation Propaganda Fidei 
held on the 28th of April 1698.— 
The Most Eminent and Most 
Reverend Lord, Lord Cardinal 
Noricius, having reported the 
under-written doubts proposed by 
the Capuchin Fathers of the 
Touraine Province, Missionaries 
in the Town of Suratte, viz .: 


1 Sic. 


a Sic. 


• Sic. 


^ Sic, for Misaionariec.^ 
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Prime. An 

Risposta della 
Sacra Ck>iigre- 
gatione su’lnon 
•douersi fondar 
Mission i da 
altri Religiosi 
Anco Gesuiti, ne 
luoghi da altri 
(P. 6) oocupati 
isenza espressa 
permisione della 
medesima. 

Eminentissimi 


lioitum sit Beli- 
gionis cuiiusque 
Ordinis, vel Con- 
gregationia, etiam 
Sooietatis lesu, 
fundare nouam 
Missionem, abs¬ 
que speoiali man¬ 
date istius Saerse 
Cengregatienis in 
lecis, vbi alij Re- 
ligiesi jam ha- 
bent fundatam. 
PP. r6 maturA 


perpensa deoreuerunt negating, 
and dari Deoretum—11 lanuarij 


1656. 


Decretum SaersB Cengragatienis 
PrepagandflB Fidei die 11. Jan- 
narij 1656. 


First. Whether witheut special 
erder frem that 


Answer of the 
Sacred Congre¬ 
gation al^ut 
forbidding the 
founding of a 
Mission by other 
Religious, also 
Jesuits, in the 
places occiroied 
by others, (P. 6) 
without the ex¬ 
press permission 


Sacred Congrega- 
tien, it is aUewed 
te the Beligieus 
ef any Order or 
Congregation, 
also of the Socie¬ 
ty of Jesus, to 
found a new Mis¬ 
sion in places 
where other Re- 


of the same. ligious have al¬ 
ready founded 
one. The Most Eminent Fathers, 
having maturely weighed the 
matter, declared negatively, and 
ordered to issue the Decree of 


the 11th of January, 1656. 

Decree of the Sacred Congre¬ 
gation Propagandse Fidei, the 
11th January, 1656. 


Sacra Congregatio censuit nullo 
modoinposterum 
Decreto sopra licere pro bono 
cio di essa Religionis Catho- 
licsB ad tollendas 
inter Missiona¬ 
ries dissentiones, and litigia in 
locis, in quibus existunt Missiona- 
rij Apostolici rnius Oridinis nou¬ 
am Missionem aliorum Religio- 
sorum, etiam Societatis lesu fun- 
<lare, vel illam sub quouis prm- 
textu, aut auctoritate exercere 
absque expressa licentia eiusdem 
Sacras Congregationis, sub pasna 
priuationis Officij Priuilegij, and 
facultatis ipso facto incurrenda. 
Non obstantibus quibuscunque 
in contrarium facientibus. 


The Sacred Congregation judg¬ 
ed that in the 
Decree thereon future, for the 
of this Sacred good of the Ca- 
Congregation. tholic Religion, 
and to remove 
from among the Missionaries 
dissensions and disputes, it be 
not allowed in any way, in the 
places where there are Mission¬ 
aries Apostolic of one Order, 
to found a new Mission of other 
Religious, also of the Society 
of Jesus, or under any pretext 
whatever or authority to exercise 
the same, without express leave 
from the same Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion, under pain of privation of 
Office, Privilege, and faculty to 
be incurred by the very fact. 
Anything to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.^. 


1 8io. 

^ Our Sonmario A is different from the Sommario seen by Puini, and 
4iontaxnii]g four letters from Desideii, reproduced by Puini, who also published 
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30. Letter of the Viceroy Count de S. Vicente to the 
King of Nepal. 

(Goa, Febr. 23, 1667.) 

(Arch, da India^ Livro 2.0 daa Beis Vizinhos, foL 53v.) 

(P. 136) The fame of Your Highness’ greatness made me 
'wish for an occasion when I could offer to Your Highness the 
friendship and all the good relations of this Estate with that of 
Your Highness: all the more as I was recommended to do so 
by His Majesty the Sang of Portugal, my Master, who, great 
and powerful (P. 136) ifing as he is, wishes to show love and 
good-will to all good Princes, such as Your Highness. And, 
as I was informed that the Fathers, the bearers of this, were 
going to Your Highness’ Court, to live and settle in Your King¬ 
dom, I thought it good to write through them, and not to defer 
any longer my expressing to Your Highness the desire I have 
that there should exist good friendship between Your Highness 
and His Majesty the King of Portugal, my Master. 

The Fathers who go to Your Highness’ Court are priests of 
the true God and doctors in his law. They teach good customs, 
and the way to heaven to those who wish to hear them. They 
have no other intention than that of pleasing God and Your 
Highness; they do not meddle with trade or the acquisition of 
temporal goods, but aim only at obtaining the everlasting goods 
of the other life. And, as they need Your Highness’ favour 
and help, I ask Your Highness to be willing to receive them 
under your protection, and not to allow anyone to harm them 
or to prevent their teaching freely the truths which God has 
revealed and which all must believe to attain bliss. All the 
kindness which Your Highness will do to these Fathers, I shall 
esteem a^s done to my person, and I shall thank you for them on 
the occasions which will offer themselves. May (Jod keep Your 
Highness, and enlighten you in his divine grace, and with it 
have your Royal Person and Estate in his keeping. 

Goa, the 23rd of February, 1667. 

The Count Viceroy 


from it part of a long letter by Fr. Joseph of Ascoli, containing his 
itinerary from Patna to Lhasa (1707), This Sotnnuxrio is not the only 
document still to be explored and published. 

^ Of. Julio Firmino Judioe Biker, ColUc0o de Tratadoa e concertos 

de pazes .. Lisboa, Imprensa Kacional, Tom. IV, 1884, pp. 136- 

136. 
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Life and Work of Khwalah N4amuddin A^mad BakhsM, 

By Baiki Fbashad, D.Sc., F.R.A.S.B., Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

In 1911 Mr. Brajendranath De offered to prepare for the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series a properly collated edition of the text 
and an English translation of fabaqdt4-Akbari which deals 
with the history of India for some six hundred years from the 
early Musalmftn invasions to the end of the 38th year of the 
Emperor Akbar’s reign (377-1001 a.h. ca. 987-1592 a.d.). 
The first fascicles of both the text and translation were 
published in 1913, but the issue of the succeeding parts was 
greatly delayed and the concluding volume of the translation 
from a manuscript left by Mr. De has only recently been issued 
under my editorship. 

Unfortunately very little information is available about the 
life of the author ^wajah Nk^niudcUn A^mad Bakhshi in the 
usual works of reference, and I, therefore, thought it desirable 
to include in a preface a detailed account of his life compiled 
from his own work and other contemporary sources. Biblio¬ 
graphical notices of the various authorities mentioned by the 
author in the introduction as the sources of the Tabaqdt, with 
notes regarding its importance as a comprehensive history of 
India up to 1592 a.d., and on its literary merits are also 
published in the same preface. In order to make this informa¬ 
tion more easily available to the general readers these sections 
of the preface are reprinted with a few additions in the Journal 
of the Society. 

Life of I^pwUah Ni^Imuddin Ahmad BasbshL 

The author is variously styled as Mirzft Ni^mu-d-dln 
A^uiad, f jh wajah N4&mu-d-dln .^mad or Nizami (Me Lowe’s 
translation of * MuntakhdbuH-Tatodrikh", vol. II, p. 479, 
1924). In Madilkir-ul-Umard he is called j^wajah N4S»muddIn 
A^mad, while by Abu-1-Fa41Mtr Abu Turab Firishtah, and 


^ Akt)a/rnSma, text edition, vol. HI, p. 605 (1886) and Beveridge’s 
translation of vol. Ill, p. 924 (1912-1939). In these notes various volumes 
of the Akbarndma and the A'^-iAkb<»ri are oited as they have been issued 
in the BiMiotheoa Indica series. It may, however, be noted that the 
i[*ih, which has been issued in three volumes, really formed the third 
and final volume of 4Jb5afndma (see Bloohmaw’s !mfaoe to the first 
volume of the A*ln, Phillott’s edition, p. v, 1939). 

• Mir Abu Tur&b Vail’s HwtofFo/C7uyaro<,^ted by E. Denison Ross, 
p. 104 (1909). 
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others the appellation of Bajj^hl is added after his name. 
Bloohmann^ in the A*tn also designates him as *N4&m of 
Hirftt\ 

Unfortunately the information about the life of the author 
is very limited, and the two accounts in Mad^lr-uUUmard^ 
and by Elliot ^ seem to be based only on casual references in 
fcd>aqat-i-Alcban^ AlAarndma^ A^ln-i-AIAari and Muntal^<A*uU 
IvMb, None of the authors give the date or year of the birth 
of j^wajah Nii^muddln Ahmad, and.the information in this 
connection from contemporary sources is rather conflicting. 
Mrs. Beveridge in her translation of Bdbur-Ndma ^ states that 
Ni^&muddln Ahmad was not born till 20 years after BAbur’s 
death. As Babur died on Jumad& I, 937 a.h. (Decembei 
26, 1530 A.B.) this would mean that the Khwfijah was born 
in 956 or 957 a.h. (1549 or 1550 a.d.). According to Al- 
BadSoni {vide Lowe, op, cit.y pp. 411, 412) Mirza Ni^&muddfn 
Ahmad died at the age of forty-five in the 38th year of Akbar’s 
reign of a burning fever on the 23rd Safar, 1003 a.h. (7th 
November, 1594 A.i>.), which would mean that he was bom 
some time in 958 a.h. (1551 a.d.). According to Shaikh 
Il&hdid FaidI Sirhindl, the author of Ahhar-Ndma {vide Dowson 
in EUiot's History of India, vol. VI, p. 130,1875), he died at the age 
of nearly 48 years on the 22nd Safar, 1003 a.h. in the 39th year 
of Akbar’s reign. Al-Badaoni’s statement, in view of the fact 
that he was a close friend of Nizamuddin Ahmad, and was 
actively associated with him in the compilation of the fabaqdt, 
appears to be more reliable, and I have little hesitation in 
accepting it as correct. The year of his birth may, therefore, 
be taken as 958 a.h. or 1551 a.d. 

Unfortunately we have very little information about 
Hiwajah Nizamud<^n Ahmad’s ancestry ® beyond the fact that 
he was the son of I^wajah Muqlm Harawi (of Her5t), who was 
one of Babur’s officials and about the close of his reign was the 
Diwdnd’-buyiUdt^, After the death of B&bur, when Gujar&t 
was conquered by Humayun and the province of Ahmad&b§d 


^ Phillott’s edition of Bloohmann*s translation of the first volume of 
the A*in, p. 55, note 2 (1939). 

> Afa^fr-id-l7nuird by Sams&mud-Dowla Sh&h Naw&z Sbftn, Biblio^ 
theca Indiea edition, vol. 1, pp. 660-664 (1887-1894). 

• Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhanmedan 
India, pp. 180-184 (1849) and EUiot*s History of India, vol, V, 
pp. 178-180 (1873). 

4 Bdbur-Ndma, vol. II, p, 704 (1921). 

* Bieu in the Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Musewp, vol. I, p. 220 (1879), stated that the author in his preface olaims 
descent from the celebrated saint of Her&t Khw&j^ ^Abdullah Aim&rl, but 
this is not mentioned in the text edition of the fabaqfU issued by Hr* De. 

•According to Mrs. Beveridge “a Barrack-officer” {Bdbur^Hdsna, 
voL n, p. 703, note 2), but Dowson translates Dtwdn-i^yUtdt as the 
IHwdn of the hbusehold {BUiofs History of India, vol. V, p. 178, 1878). 
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was entrusted to MlrzA ^Askarl in 1535 A.D., j^wAjah Muqlm 
was appointed his tjoazlr. He accompanied Hum&yun to Agra 
when the latter fled after his defeat by Sher ^an Sur at Ghausa 
in Bih&r on 26th June, 1539. ^wajah Muqim also, according 
to the fdbaqdt (De’s translation of vol. I, p. i) and Madth%r-vl* 
Umard, served under Akbar; this is again referred to in the 
Tabaqdt (De’s translation of vol. II, p. 336) where in the account 
of the twelfth year it is stated “the author’s father remained 
in Agra, performing government work.” 

We know very little about the earlier years of life or the 
education of the young ^wajah, but according to Dowson^ 
he was one of the pupils of "MullE All Sher’, a learned man, 
and the father of FaidI Sirhindl, the author of Ahbar-Ndma. 
There can be little doubt, however, that Nizamuddln Ahmad was 
a well-educated and weU-read young man who, “according to the 
instructions of his worthy father occupied himself with the 
study of historical works, which brightens the intellect of the 
studious and inspires the intelligent with awe; and by the study 
of the accounts of the travellers in the stages of the journey of 
existence, which is like a progress of the soul rubbed off the 
rust of his nature.” ^ In addition to being a student of history 
and literature HiwS,jah Nizamuddin Ahmad was a patron of 
poets and apparently himself used to write poetry, though 
except for the few stray verses in the Tabaqdt, no extensive 
poetical work by the author is known. A reference, however, 
to Al-BadaonI * shows that various poets such as AmanI, Baq&’i, 
Hayati and §arfl were invited to Gujarat by the Khwajah during 
the seven years of his stay in that province, and they flourished 
under his patronage. It was also during this time that he started 
writing his fabaqdt, and had as his associate Mir Ma'^uni of 
Bhakkar, who was ^stinguished as a man of learning and histo¬ 
rian The interest of IQiwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad in historical 
matters and his skill as a writer is evidenced by the fact that 
when the Emperor Akbar ordered the preparation ® of a history of 


1 EUiat'a History of India^ vol. VI, p. 116 (1876). 

3 In this connection also see Mrs. Beveridge’s remarks where she 
conjectures that Ekw&jah Muqlm lived long enough *'to impress the worth 
of historical writing on his son” and prol^bly transmitted his recollec¬ 
tions to him ** {vide Bdhur-Ndma^ vol. II, p. 693, 1921). 

* Tahaqdt^ De*s translation of vol. I, p. iv (1911). 

* Haig’s translation of vol. Ill (1926). 

ft See A"in-i-Akhari^ translation of Blochmann, vol, I, Phillott’s 
edition, p. 679 (1939). 

ft Vide MurUdkhaMt^tawdrikh, Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 328 
(1924). This is the famous TdriMk-i-Alfi, the introduction of which was 
writtm by Abu-1-Fadl, but curiously the Emperor commanded its pre¬ 
paration in 090 A.B. even though the history was to deed with the events 
tliat had happened “in the seven zones for the last one thousand years.’^ 
See ^ AA&ari, translation of Blochmann, vol. I, revised by PhiUott, 
pages xli and 113 (1939). 
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the Kings of Islam in 990 a.h. (1582 a.d.) he employed the 
Khwajah as one of the seven authors for its compilation. Accord¬ 
ing to Elliot (1849, op. cit.y p. 179) ‘‘the compiler of the Sahlhu- 
l-A^bftr attributes another work on Indian History under the 
name of Tftrikh-i-I‘rich, to the author of the Taba^t-i-Akberl, 
but I am not aware that there is any good authority for the state¬ 
ment.’* I have also not been able to find any other reference 
beyond a reference in the account of Sarup Chand’s * SahIhu-1- 
Akhb&r * in Elliot's History of India, vol. VIII, p. 314 (1877). 

' His interest in Sufism and theology is indicated by his 
association with §ufls Shaikhs and religious people in general. 
He may thus be assumed to have had a religious frame of mind, 
and his writings and the regard in which he was held by such 
bigoted Muhammadans as Al-Badaoni seem to in^cate that he 
must have been quite orthodox in his views and observances *. 
Miyan Kamal-ud-din Husain of Shiraz a well-known religious 
leader, wrote to Al-Badaoni after the IQiwajah’s death as follows: 
“ For a long time I endured great grief and sorrow from hearing 
of the death of that repository of humanity, inseparably con¬ 
nected with liberality, him {sic) who had acquired all perfections, 
Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and from the passing away of all the 
excellence of that phoenix of the age and of his love and faithful 
affection for you, my lord.’* After his recall from Gujarat in 
1589 A.D., when he came into closer contact with the Emperor 
Akbar, he became less orthodox—^apparently in accordance 
with the prevailing atmosphere of the Royal Court, and does 
not appear to have looked askance at the innovations of the 
Divine Faith {Din Ildhi) of the Emperor. Nizamuddin Ahmad’s 
ruse in mentioning Shaikh Husain’s name when some of the 
orthodox leaders ^ were summoned to the Imperial Court, also 
indicates the skillful way in which he managed to keep himself 
safe from his own religious beliefs being questioned. This view 
is confirmed by Blochmann {loc. cit., 1869, p. 138) who in 
commenting on the change in the religious feelings of Al-Badaoni 
resulting from his past misfortunes and exclusion from Akbar’s 
Court, sums up the situation in the following sentences: “He 
may have found it necessary to assume a more conciliating 
attitude towards the ‘heretics’ of the Court, and the members 
of Akbar’s ‘Divine Faith’, who were in office and had partly 
brought about his pardon. He may have imitated the example 


^ Vide MuntaHkobu-H-taiodrikhf Haig’s translation of vol. Ill, p. 167 
(1926). 

2 See Al-BadfionI in Ranking’s translation of vol. 1 of Muntakhahum 
p* 9, where he is described as “a kind and complaisant man of 
we^th, orthodox and religiously disposed.” 

• Vide MurU<i^abu-*t^tawd/rlldkf Haig’s translation of vol. Ill, 
pp. 186, 187 (1925). 

^ Vide l^g’s translation of Muntabh<dm-H‘t€nodrilBlk, vol. Ill, pp. 137, 
138, 151; and Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 309. 
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of his friend Nizftmuddin, the historian, who, though a pious 
Muslim, managed to rise higher and higher in Akbar’s favour 
by keeping his religious views to himself.” 

In addition to being a scholar he was a good soldier and 
administrator, as is clear from the meagre records available 
from such sources as the Tabaqai and the Alcbamdma, There 
is practically no reference anywhere to any office held by the 
ffiwajah up to about the thirty-fifth year of his life, the 29th 
year (vide infra) of Akbar’s reign, though according to the 
^al^lrat-vl-J^wdnln he was, at the beginning of his career, 
Akbar’s Diwdn of the presence (D%ivdn4-Hudur), but no mention 
of this appointment is made in any other work. In the account 
of the 12th year of the reign (974 a.h., 1667 a.d.) the author 
states (De’s translation of vol. II, p. 336) that when the Emperor 
went to attack ‘All Quli ^an the author remained at Agra with 
his father, and spread a vague rumour about the heads of ^an 
Zaman and BahSdur Khan having been brought to Agra. From 
the 12th to the 27th year (1667-1682 a.d.) of the reign there is 
no mention anywhere of Nizamuddin Ahmad, but he was ap¬ 
parently closely associated with the Emperor as one of the 
Court officials, for after crossing the Sind Sagar, the Emperor 
sent him with a message to Shahzada Shah Murad (vide De, 
loc. cit, p. 649, but Al-Badaoni says “to the prince Shah Murad 
and the Amirs'* vide Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 302). He 
traversed seventy-five karohs “in one day and night” and after 
delivering the message to the Shahzada, returned with his 
reply to the Emperor at Peshawar. He then accompanied the 
Emperor on his march to Kabul and must have held some im¬ 
portant post, for when the Emperor* had a list of all pious 

people (Lowe translates JIa» as the people of piety), 

✓ 

who were accompanying the army or were absent, prepared by 
the 8adr4-Jahdnf he arranged that Al-Badaoni, who was 
absent, be shown in the return as sick. In the 29th * year of 


1 Vide Mad^lr-tU-Umard, text vol. I, p. 661, and Dowson in EUMs 
History of India, vol. V, p. 178 (1873). 

* See Lowe’s translation of MurUakhabuH-Uxwdrikh, vol. II, p. 306. 
A curious incMJCuracy to which reference may be made occurs here. Al- 
Bed&onI here states that he had become acquainted with E^wajah N4am- 
uddbx Ahmad about a year back, «.e., about 989 A.H. or 1681 A.D., but 
Bloohmann (op. cU., p. 122), apparently misinterpreting the reference to 
Nif&muddln Ahmad’s activities at Agra in 974 a.h. referred to above and 
in the MurUailk(di (text, vol. II, p. 99), states that Al-Bcd&onI met him at 
Agra in 974 **and became his warm friend.” 

> Ni^&muddXn Ahmad in the !Pabaqdt (De’s translation of 

vol. n, p. 661, 1936) includes this in the account of the events of the 29th 
year which begins on page 668 and is followed by Al-Bad&onI (Lowe’s 
translation of vol. IT of p. 332) and in Mad^lr- 

td^Umaird (text edition, vol. I, p. 661). Abd-l-Fadl in Akbamdma (vol. 
m, text edition, p. 403, Englii^ translation, p. 696) states, these appoint- 
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Akbar’s reign (991 A.H., 1583 a.i>.) the government of Gujar&t 
was transferred from Shihabuddin to I^tm&d £^n who, after 
the murder of Sult&n Ma^ud, had been the virtual Idng of 
Gujar&t till its conquest by Akbar in 980 A.H., and S|w&jah 
Nii^muddln Ahmad was appointed the Bal^ahl Abu Tur&b’s 
account (Zoc. ciL^ pp. 100, 101) of these appointments is rather 
vague, but in the fabaqat (p. 563) the author refers to his joining 
1‘tmad Hj&n at Bij&pur en route to Ahmadabad after his appoint- 
ment as the Ba^hL The vacillating policy in reference to the 
affairs in Gujarat^ adopted by I^tmad ^an and the disturbances 
due to the intrigues of Shihabuddin Ahmad Hian and Qutb- 
uddin Sian led to Ahmad&bad being occupied by Nannu or 
Muzaffar Gujarati, and the rout of the Imperial forces outside 


ments took place in the 28th year of the reign. In this connection refer¬ 
ence may be made to De (^ahaqdt^ English translation of vol. II, p. 559, 
note 1) where several discrepancies in the dates between Akbammna and 
(fabaqat are pointed out; the former places the various events enumerated 
by De a year advance of the dates given in the latter. Inaccuracies in 
regard to the reckonings of the years of Akbar’s reign on the part of Ni?am- 
uddin Ahmad are pointed out by Al-Badaoni (vide Lowe’s translation 
of vol. II, pp. 353, 363), and he explains these as being due to the author 
having not taken into account “the intercalated days, which every three 
years makes a difference of one lunar month, there is a difference in each 
cycle of a whole year, between the solar and lunar years”, and his being 
away from the Im]:^rial Camp in GujarM<. After the death of Ni?amuddin 
Ahmad the dates in the Tahaqdt were checked and at least one corrected 
by his son Muhammad Sharif. In spite of the above, as Al-BadaonI follows 
the J'ahaqdt, it seems that the. dates as they now stand in the fabaqat are 
the corrected dates. 

According to Denison Ross (A History of Gujarat^ introduction, 
p. 5, 1909) the year in which ‘I’timSd Khan was made governor of 
Gujarat* was 992 a.h, (1683 a.d.). 

^ Ni^muddin Ahmad’s name is included in the list of BaWkshia 
of Akbar’s reign (vide Fhillott’s edition of Blochmann’s translation of 
A^ln-i-Akhar%, vol. I, p. 696), and apparently at tliis time no distinction 
was made between Bakhehi and Mir Bakhshh as what is called BaJsUkshl 
in the fabaqat is Mir Bakhehi in MunUil^ah-iU-tawdrikh, Abu-l-Fa^l 
in his introduction of the A*in (vide Phillott, loc» ciLf p. 6) mentions 
the Mir-bakhshi as one of the nobles of the State, and Blochmann 
gives “Paymaster of the court” as its equivalent. For an accoimt 
of Bahhfhi Bee Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjahan, (1932), page 276, 
from which it appears that this officer “ was the heeii of the Military Depart¬ 
ment, and looked after recruitment, reviews, and other simil^ affairs 
connected with the army.” Further distinction had been introduced 
in reference to the Mir or Chief Bakhfhi, while separate Bakhehia were 
attached to each division during military campaigns. According to 
Sarkar (Moghul Administration, p. 24, 1924) there were three subordinate 
BaUbfihis at the end of * Aurangzib’s reign *. In view of the above and 
the active part played by Ni^Amuddln Abmad in the military campaimis 
and the administration of Gujar&t, the equivalents pay-master (De, 
op, wd paymaster-general (Lowe, loo. ciU, p. 393) hardly appear to be 
appropriate. For a detailed discussion of Bahhshl and its vanous grades 
see Irvine— r&e Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 37-40 (1903). 

* See Beveridge’s translation of Akbarndma, vol. Ill, pp. 607-611, 
and ^abaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, pp. 663-567. 
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the town. The ^w&jah sent an account of all that had happened 
to Akbar, and as a result MlrzS ^Sn ^ son of Bairam Kh&n was 
sent with a well-equipped army to quell the disturbances in 
Gujarat. It is not necessary to deal here with the campaign 
against Sultan MuzaflFar of Gujarat, but a review of the period 
distinctly shows that throughout the campaign and earlier 
Niz&muddin Ahmad proved a very valuable officer, and whether 
as a commander, and even as an active fighter, he gave a 
very good account of himself. 

He successfully carried out negotiations with Shihabud- 
din, made arrangements for the defence of Ahmadabad in the 
absence of the main force, defeated the forces of Sher ]^an 
at Jutanah, arranged for the attack on Muzaffar’s forces by 
Qutbuddin ^9*n from Bahroj and Baroda, attacked MuzafiFar’s 
army from the rear at Sarkhej which resulted in its defeat, 
and later was mainly responsible for the defeat of Muzaffar 
in the hills of Nadot. For his services in the Gujarat campaign 
he was honoured with the gift of a horse and a robe of honour and 
an increase in his stipend. Later he carried out a successful 
campaign in Sorath and in the Ran of Kach. Mirza ^an, who 
had meanwhile been honoured with the title of Khan Khdndn, was, 
at his own request, recalled to the Royal Court, and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad with Qulij Hian and Naurang Hhan was left in charge 
of Gujarat. During the Ebdn KJkdndn^a absence Nizamuddin 
Ahmad proved a very energetic officer, and successfully carried 
out a protracted campaign against Muzaffar and his partisans 
in the Ran of Kach, and later subjugated the Kelts and Ordssi^ 
yahs in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar. His skill as a 
commander and administrator is indicated throughout all these 
campaigns by the fact of his skillfully arranging the movements 
of the troops, attacking the enemy before its forces could be 
consolidated, his ruse for the relief of Akhar, launching vigorous 
rear attacks in various battles, the establishments of thdnas or 
military posts and the construction of forts. 

This very successful term of office culminated in the 
Siwajah’s being summoned to the Imperial Court in 996 A.H., 
when A^^m ^an was appointed as the Governor of Gujarat *. 
Ni^&muddln Ahmad traversed a distance of some 600 Jearoha 
in the course of twelve days, and reached Lahore on the 3rd 
Nauroz of the 36th year of Akbar’s reign. According to Al- 
Badaonl*, Akbar gave orders that the camel-drivers should 
appear before him in the Mahjar in the same condition in which 


1 fahaqdt, De’a translation of vol. II. pp. 667, 671, 672, and 
Beveridge’s translation of Akbamdma, vol. Ill, p. 613. 

> For details see ^dhaqdt^ De’s translation of vol. n. pp. 663-^96, 
where references to other works and several discrepancies in dates and the 
different accounts are noted. 

3 See Lowe’s translation of MunkUehahuU-tawMkh, vol. H, p. 384, 
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they had arrived, and they were a wonderful spectacle. After 
that he received boundless favours from the Emperor, and gained 
a great ascendancy over the mind of his royal patron. It was 
about this time that he was appointed in-charge of the provinces 
of Ajmir, Gujarat and Malwah, apparently of the Khdl§a lands 
Towards the end of Ska*bdn, 999 A.H., he was granted the par- 
ganah of Shamasabad as his jdgir and was allowed five months’ 
leave of absence to arrange matters there. In the year 1000 
A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) when Asaf Hian Bakhshl was appointed 
to the Kabul campaign, Nizamuddin Ahmad was appointed as 
the BaMpshi 2 in his place. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad accompanied Akbar to Kashmir, and 
apparently was a great favourite of the Emperor at this time. 
His account of Kashmir is not very detailed and the history 
of Akbar terminates with the end of the 38th year of his reign. 
The author describes it as having been written “in a summary 
manner by the pen of broken writing” .... “ but most of the 
great events have been succinctly narrated ”. “ If life helps (me) 

and God’s favour helps (me), the events of the coming years also, 
if the dear God so wills, will be noted down, and will be made a 
part of this worthy book. Otherwise, anyone who may be guided 
by the grace of God, having engaged himself in writing it down, 
will attain to great good fortune.” ^ 

While staying at Lahore in attendance on the Emperor, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad laid out or purchased a garden, and it was 
in this garden that he was buried after his death. At this time 
he is described by Al-Badaoni as having “entered on affairs 
with great energy and activity. He became the focus of all sorts 
of favours from the Emperor, and the recipient of his perfect 
trust with regard to his ability, good sense, sincerity, honesty 
and perseverance.” He would probably have risen to much 
greater heights, but “suddenly at the very acme of his eminence, 
and the height of his activity, to the disappointment of the hopes 
of friends and strangers a dreadful blow was received from Fate, 
and at the age of forty-five he succumbed to a burning fever.” ^ 

The events preceding his death are described in greater 
detail in ATcharndma^ where it is stated that on 14th Safar, 
1003 A.H. (19th October, 1594 A.D.), at Shaham ‘Ali, near 
Lahore, he developed high fever while on a hunting expedition 
with the Emperor. His sons obtained leave to convey him to 


1 See Beveridge’s translation of Alchamdma^ vol. Ill, p. 924. 

2 See Lowe’s translation of MuntakhabuH-tawdrlkh, vol. II, p. 393. 
Accordhig to Lowe, BaUhsM was the paymaster-general. 

* vide Tahaqdt, De’s translation of vol. II, p. 652. The last sentence 
is quoted incorrectly in the life of the author in Mcid^lr-vl-Umard. 

^ Lowe’s translation of MuntakhaMt-taufdrikK vol. II, p. 411. 
s Beveridge’s translation of Akbtmidma, vol. Ill, p. 1006. 
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Lahore, but he died on the 23rd ^ 8afar (28th October, 1694 a.d.) 
on the banks of the river Ravi. 

In the Akbarndma (be, cit.) it is stated that Akbar’s “dis¬ 
cerning heart was somewhat grieved, and he begged for forgive¬ 
ness for him at the court of God. Strangers and acquaintances 
mourned, and honesty (rdsti) indulged in grief.’' 

AI-Badaoni’s account (vide Lowe, op, cit,, p. 412) is more 
detailed and is quoted here to indicate the regard and reverence 
in which he was held by all: 

“There was scarcely anyone of high or low degree 
in the city, who did not weep over his bier, and recall his 
gracious qualities, and gnaw the back of the hand of regret.” 

The last lino of the QiVdh which was composed on this occasion 
gives the year (1003 a.h.) of his death: 


(A priceless pearl has left the world.) 

TARlJSH-I-AKBARl: its sources and importance. 

Before dealing with the work itself it would be useful to 
add a note here regarding the various names assigned to it. 
The author in his introduction ^ designated it the Tabaqdt4- 
Akbar-Shdhi and stated that the word Nizami, the name of the 
author, gives the chronogram of the date of its compilation. In 
RaudaUuUTdhirln by Tahir Muhammad, the work is called 
Tdn^4-Sultdn Nizami but this name has not been adopted 


1 Fai<}I Sirhindi in Akhhar-Ndma, os noted already, gives 22nd 
9afar, 1003 a.h. as the date of death of Khwdjah Ni?&mudc^n Ahmad 
Bal^sh! {vide Dowson in EUioVs History of'lndia^ vol. VI, p. 130, 1876); 
this is certainly incorrect. 

2 Text edition of Muntakhah Al-Tawarikh by Lees, Kabir al-Din 
Ahmad and Ahmad Ali, vol. II, p. 398 (1865), 

3 See De’s translation of vol. I, p, 6 (1911). The date comes to 1001 
A.H. (60+9004-1 + 40+10) or 1692 a.d. The author died in 1003 A.H., 
1594 A.D., and ho was apparently working at it for several years before his 
death. See Ranking’s translation of Muntak!kabu4-tav)drl^, vol. I, pp. 9, 
10, footnote 2,1898). In this connection reference may also be made to Al- 
Badaoni’s remarks where in his description of the events of the year 1002 
A.H. he says “Let not the intelligent reader be ignorant of the fact that 
as to that which has been written up to this point the source of the greater 
part of it is the (pabaqdt-i Akhari Shdhi (sic), the date of which, I, 
this erring author, after much thought found to be Nizami, Having 
persuaded the said author to allow me, I wrote a part of the book myself.” 
(Lowe’s translation of vol. II, p. 403). 

^ Vide W. H. Morley, A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Manu-t 
scripts, p. 68 (1864), €uid Dowson in Elliot's History of India, vol, V, p. 177 
(1873). For details of the work Rau^-uf-J*dhirin see Beveridge, Joum, 
As, Soc, Bengal (n,s,) vol. XIV, pp. 269-277 (1918). Unfortunately the 
only manuscript of this work in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
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by any of the later writers. The work is called the STariAA- 
i-Nizdml by Muhammad Hashim KhafI Khan in Muntahf^-ul- 
Ivhdh {vide text-edition in the Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, 
p. 238, 1869). The same name was also used by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, 
also known as Al-Badaoni^, in his Munta^ab-iiUtatvdri^y 
but he also calls it ‘ Nizdmu-UTawdriJ^ ’ {vide Ranking’s English 
translation in the Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, pp. 9, 
10, 1898). Firishtah {Tdrll^-i-Firiahtah, Persian text, Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, p. 4, 1884) designated it as the Tdrl^- 
i-Nizdmuddln Ahmad Bahhehly and Col. Briggs in his translation 
{History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, vol. I, 
Author’s Preface, p. xlviii, 1829) calls it ‘ History of Nizam-ood- 
Been Ahmud Buhhshy Blochmann {foe, cit., p. 116), as noted 
already, calls it ^Tabaqdt i Nizam i BakhshV. Several manu¬ 
scripts, however, bear the name Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, and under this 
name the work is cited in various descriptive catalogues of Persian 
Manuscripts in most well-known European libraries (for details 
see M. Hidayat Hosain’s preface to Tdrll^-i-Shahl, p. vii, 
footnote 1, 1939). This name was apparently first adopted by 
Elliot ^ who remarked that “the name by which it is best known 
in literary circles is Tabakat-i-Akberi ”, and this was also 
selected for the edition issued by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in preference to Tabaqdt-i-Akbar-Shdhl, to avoid confusion 
with a work of the same name by Hiwajah ‘Afa Beg Qazvini 
written about 1014 a.h., 1606 A.D. According to Ranking {loc, 
cit.) the work is simply known as ‘ Tabaqat,’ while Lees {Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc. {n.s.) vol. Ill, p. 466, 1868) erroneously designates 
it as the * Tdrll^4-Tabakdt4’Akbar-SKdhl ’. 

Beveridge ^ in dealing with the sources of Akbarndma 
stated that the ‘ Tabaqat-Akbari ’ and ‘Badayuni’s abridg¬ 
ment thereof ’ {Munta^ah’-ut-taivdrM) “were probably written 
under Akbar’s orders or inspired by his action.” In the intro¬ 
duction to Akbarndma^ while referring to Abu-l-Fadl’s love 
for sources or the Quellen, he remarked that “to him we owe not 
only the Akbarndma but also the Memoirs of Gulbadan Begam, 
Jauhar the ewer-bearer, Bajazat (Bayazid) Biyat and perhaps 
Nizamu-d-din’s history”. Neither of the two views is upheld 
by a study of the contemporary sources. The work was started 


of Bengal (No. 42, vide Ivanoff'a Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, p. 13, 
1924) is incomplete, and I have not, therefore, been able to verify this 
reference. 

^ For a critical note in reference to AUBaddoni see Blochmann, loc, 
dt.ypp. 119, 120 (1869). 

2 miiot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muluzmmedan 
Indiat^ vol. I (the only volume ever issued), p. 179 (1849). Also see 
Elliotts History of India, vol. V, p. 177 (1873), 

8 Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (n.s,) vol. XIV, p. 469 (1919). 

^ Akhamdmaf Beveridge’s translation of vol. Ill, introduction 
p. xi (1939). 
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and completed by the author at his own initiative and there is 
no mention anywhere of either Akbar or Abu-l-Fa^ having 
sponsored or inspired its compilation. He certainly was helped ^ 
in the work by such friends as Mir Ma^^um of Bhal^ar 2 , ‘Abdul 
Qadir Al-Badaon! * and others, but the major part of the work 
was his own composition, based on a study of several historical 
works and such independent information as he could collect 
from various sources by research and industry His history 
of the Akbar’s reign is based on personal observations, on in¬ 
formation obtained from firsthand sources and probably to some 
extent on Abu-l-Fadl’s opus magnum the Akbarndma 

In the introduction and-dedication of the Tahaqdt Hiwajah 
Niifamuddin Ahmad explains the genesis of the work as follows: 

“It came to the dull understanding of the author 
that he should, with the pen of truth and candour, write 
a comprehensive history which should present in a clear 
style, in its different sections, an account of the Empire 
of Hindustan from the time of Sabuktigin which began 
with the year 367 A.H., when Islam first appeared in the 
country of Hindustan, to the year 1001 a.h., corresponding 
with the thirty-seventh year of the Divine era, which was 
inaugurated at the epoch-making accession of His Majesty, 
the vicegerent of God; and should embellish the end of each 
section with the story of the victories of His Majesty’s 
glorious army, which is as it were an introduction to the 
sublime chronicle of renown; then he should give a com¬ 
prehensive account of all the victories and events and occur¬ 
rences of His Majesty’s reign each in its own place. The 
details of these events are contained in the great history 
called the Akbar-namah, which that embodiment of all 
excellence, the learned in all truths and knowledge, the 
personification of worldly and spiritual perfection, the 
favoured of his Majesty the Emperor, the most erudite 
Sheikh Abul Fazl who is the preface of all excellence and 


1 Mad^lr-td-Umard, text edition, vol. I, p. 663. 

* For an account of this great author, historian and eidministrator 
see A'ln-i-Akbari, Phillott’s edition of Bloohmann’s translation of vol. I, 
pp. 678-680 (1939). 

3 Lowe’s translation of MunUihhabuH-tawaHkh, vol. II, p. 403. 

* The words in Afadftir (loc, ciU) are 

(yJjjT 3 ;■> , y-y yt. 3 

. tijl 

3 1 have included AkhamSma as one of his sources, as it is mentioned 
in the introduction, but in view of various discrepancies in the accounts 
in the ^ahaq&t and Akbarndma it is very doubtful whether he really 
utilized it to any extent in the compilation of his own History. 
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eminence has written with his wonder-inscribing pen, and 

has made a chronicle for all times/' ^ 

The history actually starts from about 377 a.h. correspond¬ 
ing to 987 A.D., and not 367 a.h. as stated by the author in 
the introduction; an account of the earlier years in a few 
lines merely introduces Amir Na^iruddin Sabuktigin and can 
by no stretch of imagination be regarded as a history of 
those years. According to the author, as will be seen from the 
quotation above, he deals with the history of India up to the year 
1001 A.H. corresponding to the thirty-seventh year of Akbar's 
reign, and apparently it was this which was responsible for 
Mr. De describing it on the title-pages of volume I, both of the 
text and the translation, and of the text edition of volume II, 
as *A History of India from the early Musalman Invasions to 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Akbar'. The work, on the 
other hand, as is clear from a perusal of the author's concluding 
paragraph of the account of Akbar’s reign 2, succinctly narrates 
the events up to the end of the 38th year corresponding to 1002 
A.H. (1693-1694 A.D.), and this is confirmed by a reference to the 


1 De’s translation of the Tahaqdt^ vol. I, p. v. The corresponding 
passage of the Persian text runs as follows: 

^ ^ ^ 

^jjuoi ^ A)u<o af f <- (yiMlj 

^y (Jbo j j 

• j iLclA. aa^ ji aa^ - 

a>cU ojiS) ^ aa^ jA ^ 

J oUjIj j - owmi ^AILo 

- AjUJ af AaUA sAyxOA, 

cJLa^t iS - A«lj^l wUs:^Lc aj j 

^ ^ o^buc - ]((ij 

J dS ” ^IkLJI 

« alALo ^Ut alx«(^ 

It will be seen that y ^ has been trans¬ 
lated hfT Mr. De as “comprehensive”, AltW j as “with the 

pen of truth and candour” and as “in a clear style”. 

* J^dbaqdt, De’s translation of vol. TI, p. 662 (1936). 
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Akharndma The consultation with the Hian gianan regarding 
the Deccan campaign, which took place after the 8th Dai (or 
Di) of the 38th year near the town of Sultanpur (or Shaikbupur), 
is mentioned in the penultimate paragraph of the account of 
Akbar’s reign in the Tabaqdt. The mistake was corrected on 
the title-page of the translation of volume II, but to avoid 
ambiguity it would have been better to add the words ‘the 
end of’ before “the thirty-eighth year” or still better to use 
‘to the thirty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign’. 

Excluding the Akharndma the author cites the following 
twenty-eight works which he utilized in the compilation of his 
Tahaqdt: 

1. Tdri(^4- Yamlnl. 

2. Tdrikh-i-Zain-uUAlAbdr. 

3. Raudat-us-Safa, 

4. Tdj-ul-Madihir. 

5. Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri. 

6. Khazdin-uUFutuh. 

7. TugMuq-Ndmah, 

8. Tdril^-i’-Flruzshdhl by Diyd Barni, 

9. Futubdt-i-Flruzahdhl, 

10. TdrM-i-Mubdrakshdhl. 

11. Futub-us-Saldtin. 

12. Tariff Mabmudshdhl Hindwl (Mandul according to 

Rieu), 

13. Tariff Mabmudskdhl Khurd Hindwl (Mandul ac» 

cording to Rieu). 

14. Tabaqdt4-Mabmildshdhl Qujardtl. 

15. Madt]iir4-Mabuiudskdhl Oujardti, 

16. TdrM4-M ubammadl, 

17. TdrM4-Bahddur8hdhl, 

18. TdTi1^4-Bdhamanu 

19. Tdrl!^4‘Nd8irl 2. 

20. TdrM4-MuzaJfar8hdhl, 

21. Tdrlkh4-Mlrzd Haidar, 

22. Tdrlkh4~Ka8hmlr, 

23. Tdrl^4-8ind. 

24. Tdrlkh4-Bdbun. 

25. Wdqi'dt4-Bdburl, 

26. Tdril^4-Ibrdhlm8hdM, 

27. Wdqi'dt4-Mu8htdqi, 


1 Akharndma^ Beveridge’s translation of vol. Ill, p. 996 (1910-1939). 
* Kieu (Catalogue oj Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
vol. I, p. 220, 1879) cites numbers 19 and 20 as a single work under the 
title ‘ Tdrlkh4’Nd8ifi-u-Muzaffarshdhi *, but in the text the two read as: 

• iSJ^ 
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28. WdqVdUuHadrat Jannat Aahiydnl Humdyun 
Badshdh, 

Unfortunately some of the works cited in the fabaqat are 
not traceable, but I give below short bibliographical notes on the 
authorities referred to in the above list. 

1. Tdrikh AUYamlni^ by Abu Na^r Muhammad bin 
^Abd al-Jabbar al-‘Utbi is a history of the first two Ghaznavid 
sovereigns Subuktigin and Mahmud. It was written about 411 
A.H. (1020 A.D.). This work has been translated into Persian, 
and an English translation of the Persian version by Reynolds 
was published for the Oriental Translation Fund, London, in 
1858. Full bibliographical details of this work were published 
by M. Hidayat Hosain in his Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Buhar Library, vol. II, pp. 260, 261 (1923). 

2. Kitdb Zain-ul-AJMdr by Abu Sa‘id ‘Abd-ul-Hayy 
bin ad-Dahhak bin Mahmud Gardezi is a very rare historical 
work. Only two incomplete manuscripts ^ of this work are 
known, one in the library of King’s College, Cambridge (213), 
and the other in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Ouseley, 
240); it has further been suggested that the Bodleian manu- 
script is only a copy of the one at King’s College, Cambridge. 

Zain-uhAMihdr is a general history of Persia from the 
Pishdadiyan dynasty, dealing particularly with the governors 
and rulers of Hiurasan up to ca. 440 a.h. (1048 a.d.). Un¬ 
fortunately a large portion of the work is lost, but an edition 
of the first thirteen sections of the text was published by 
Muhammad Nazim 

As is pointed out by Muhammad Nazim, Miwajah Nizam* 
uddin Ahmad Bakbshi was the first author to utilize this work 
for his accoimt of the Ghaznavid sovereigns in the TdbaqdUi- 
Akbarl, and the discovery of this rare work must remain 
to his credit. Firishtah also includes Zain-ul-Akhbdr amongst 
the sources of his Tdrl^, but in view of the fact that his account 
of the period dealt with in the Zain was based mainly on the 
Tfibaqdt, it seems likely that he had only taken this reference 
from Nizamuddin Ahmad’s list. 

^ Firishtah and * I'urjooma Yemuny ’ in Briggs (loc, 

p. xlix). 

2 For details see pages 1-4 of the Preface to Muhammad Nazim’s 
edition of sections i-xiii of Kitab Zain %Akhhar (E. G. Browne, Mem. 
8or. I, 1928). 

« Vide note 3, p. xxii. The editor cites EUioVa History of India, 
1869, as the first notice of this work. This is incorrect, as Elliot in his 
Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan India, p. 83 
(1849)^had published a detailed note regarding the Ouseley Manuscript 
No. 240 which is now preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; this was 
reprinted in EUiot*s History of India, vol. IV, pp. 667, 668 (1872), while 
the 1869 reference cited by the editor is only a casual notice of the work 
in vol. II of'the same publication (p. 432). 
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3. Rav4at-ti§-8afd by Muhammad bin Khawand Shah bin 
Mahmud. Very little information is available about the birth 
or early life of the author, but he is stated to have died at Herat 
in 903 A.H. (1497 a.d.). Raudat is a work on general history, 
from the creation of the world to the author’s time. For details 
see Habib-us-Siyar, Bombay edition, volume II, pp. 198, 
339, and Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum^ vol. I, p. 87 (1879). A full account of the work 
and translations of some extracts by Sir H. M. Elliot are published 
in Elliot's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 127-140 (1872). 

4. Tdj-uUMadiJiir by Hasan Nizami of Nishapur deals with 
the history of part of the reign of Mu‘izuddin (assassinated 
602 A.H., 1206 A.D.), the entire reign of Qutbuddin Aibak 
(602-607 A.H., 1206-1210 a.d.) and the first seven years of 
the reign of Shamsuddin Iltutmish (1211-1217 a.d.). A 
detailed account of the Taj was published in Elliot's History 
of India, vol. II, pp. 204-243 (1869), while Eth6 in the Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, vol. 1, p. 209 (1901) 
gives full bibliographic references. 

5. Tabaqdtd-Ndsirl by Minhdj Siraj Juzjani is a very 
valuable historical work from the earliest tirne^ to 658 a.h. 
(1259 A.D.). The author in honour of his patron Na^iruddin 
Mahmud Shah, king of Delhi (644-664 a.h., 1246-1266 a.d.), 
named it Tabaqdt4-Nd§irl, A detailed account of the work 
is given in Elliot's History of India, vol. II, pp. 259-383 (1869) and 
vol. VIII, pp. i-xxxi (1877), and full bibliographical references 
are included in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, pp. 72, 73 (1879). 
The text of sections xi and xvii-xxiii edited by W. Nassau 
Lees, Siadim Husain and ‘Abdul Hayi was issued in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series in 1863-1864, and an English transla¬ 
tion of sections vii-xxiii and an epitome of the first six sections 
by H. G. Raverty was issued in the same series from 1873-1881 ; 
a fascicle of indices was issued in'1897. 

6. Khazdin-uUFutuh or the Tdrif^-i-^Aldl by Amir 
Khusrau is a short but very important contemporary history of 
the reign of ‘Alauddin dealing with the period 695-711 a.h. 
(1296-1312 A.D.). The work is very rare only two manuscripts, 
one in the British Museum (Or. 1638) and the other in King’s 
College Library, Cambridge, are known. A lithograph edition ^ 
based on the British Museum manuscript was published under 
the editorship of ‘ Moinul Haq ’ in 1927, but, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Mirza it is “full of mistakes, due either 
to faulty transcription or to careless editing.” 


1 For details see Mohammad Wahid Mirza —The Life and Works of 
Amir Khusrau, p. 226, footnote 1 (Punjab Univ, Orient, Pub,, Calcutta, 
1936). 

* The Khazainul Futuh edited by Syed Moinul Haq (Publications of 
the Sultania Hist, Soc,, Aligarh, 1927). 
s M. W. Mirza, op, dt,, p. 226. 
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In his excellent study of Amir Hiusrau Dr. Mirza (pp. 222- 
225) has given a detailed list of contents of the historical 
material of the Khazdin-ul-FuiuJ), and discussed its literary 
peculiarities; Prof. M. Habib ^ in his introduction to the text 
edition had also dealt with the literary characteristics and the 
historical importance of this work. 

7. Tu^luq-Ndmah by Amir Khusrau was quite unknown 
till recently, as no copies of it are preserved in any of the European 
or Indian libraries. Al-Badaoni (Munla1Mu44awdnl^, Ran¬ 
king’s translation of vol. I, p. 301) remarks that it was the last 
of Amir Khusrau’s works, and “was written in verse in honour 
of the Sultan and in obedience to his order”. Eth6 in his 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, p. 405, 
in the account of Haft Iqllm, notes that the work consisted of 
3,000 baits (verses). A manuscript entitled Jdhdnglrndmah 
by Hayati Kashi in the personal library of Maulana Habib-ur- 
Rahman Shirwani of Habibganj was recently identified as the 
Tugifuq-Ndmah of Amir Khusrau by the late MauM Rashid 
Ahmad An^ari. A detailed introduction, a summary of this 
work by the editor Saiyid Hashmi Faridabadi, an incomplete 
descriptive note by Maulvi Rashid Ahmad in Urdu, and 
the text was published at Aurangabad, Deccan, in 1352 a.h. 
(1933 A.D.). 

Relying on the statements in Kashf-uz^Zunun and ‘Abd-ul- 
Qadir Al-Badaoni’s Munta^ab-vt-tawdrM the Tughluq-Ndmah 
is believed to have been composed in 725 a.h. (1325 a.d.), but 
some part of the work had been lost even in Akbar’s time, and 
in 1019 A.H. (1610 A.D.), Jahangir commissioned Hayati Kashi 
to supply the missing parts to complete the work. The work, 
as published, is believed to be what has been preserved of Hayati’s 
revised version, and consists of 2,920 verses. In view of the 
presence of a '-fy (catch-word) on the last page of the manuscript 
and a statement by Hayati {vide verses 168-177) that he intends 
to complete the work by adding some further verses at the end, 
it is surmised by the editor that some of the folios at the end 
are missing. 179 verses in the beginning of the work are definitely 
identified as Hayati’s work, leaving a balance of 2,742 verses ^ 
by Amir Hiusrau. The editor in his introduction directs special 


1 English Introduction by M. IJabIb to M. Haq’s text edition, 
pp. 1-15 {vide Note 2 supra), 

2 There is apparently a mistake in the number of verses assigned to 
Amir IQiusrau, as after deducting 170 of Hayati’s verses from the total 
number of 2,920 verses in the work, the number should be 2,741 and not 
2,742 given on p. 2 of the work. In this connection also see the 
criticfUl account of M. W. Mirza, op, cit,y pp. 245-253. He rightly does not 
include the ahydt-i-siUilah or the rubrics in verse in the number of 
verses, and is of the opinion that only 2,717 verses should be accepted as 
being by gjuarau. For a detailed analysis of the work also see Husain’s 
The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tugftluq (London, 1938). 
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attention to the historical importance of the work in connection 
with the following:—^the murder of Sultan Qutbuddin, the 
last of the Hialji kings (716 a.h., 1316 a.d.), annihilation of the 
‘Alai dynasty; Hiusrau Iflian’s short-lived reign of a few days 
insurrection of the Tughluq (Ohazi Malik later Ghiyathuddin 
Tughluq I), his correspondence with various Amirs, advance to 
Delhi and victory over the usurj^er l^usrau Khan after two big 
battles, capture of Wiusrau Wian and his brother, and finally his 
execution. This period (1316-1320 a.d.) marks the fall of the 
Khalji and the rise of the Tughluq Dynasty. On eomparing the 
accounts in Tiigbluq-Ndmdh with that in the Tabaqdt, it 
appears almost certa in that the author of the latter did not make 
much use of the former in compiling his account of the period 
under reference. 

8. Tdrlf^-i-Flruzshdhl by Diya Barni is a history of the 
Sultans of Delhi from the accession of Ghiyathuddin Balban, 
662 A.H. (1266 A.D.), to the sixth year of Firuzshah’s reign, 
758 A.H. (1357 A.D.). Tt is the most important history of the 
period and was apparently the authority on which Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and Firishiah based their works. The work was pub¬ 
lished in the Rihliotheca Indica aeries (1860-1862). A transla¬ 
tion of the introduction and of the major part of the work was 
published by Dowson in EllioVs History of India, vol. Ill, 
pp. 93-268 (1871). 

9. Futubdi-i-Flruzshdhl by the King Firuzshah Tughluq 
(752-790 A.H., 1351-1388 a.d.) is a record of “the edicts and 
ordinances of his reign, the abuses and evil practices which he 
has put down, the buildings, monuments and works of public 
utility which he has carried out.” A translation of the entire 
work is published bv Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, 
vol. Ill, pp. 374-388 (1871). 

10. Tdr%1^4-M'uhdrakshdhl by Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
‘Abdullah Sirhindi is a history of the Sultans of Delhi from the 
time of Mu‘izuddin bin Sam, the founder of the GJiuri Dynasty, 
to 838 A.H., 1434 A.D. It is the most reliable and in fact the 
only source for the history of the first three kings of the Saiyid 
Dynasty from 817 a.h. (1414 a.d.) to 838 a.h. (1434 a.d.), and 
the accounts in the Tabaqdt and Firishtah’s History are not 
only based on it, but in most cases are verbatim copies of Yahya’s 
account. An account of this work with extracts is published in 
Elliot’s History of India, vol. IV, pp. 6-88 (1872) and the entire 
work Was issued in the Bibliotheca Indica series in 1931 under the 
editorship of M. Hidayat Hosain. An English translation by 


1 The period of giusrau jOian’a reign, who took the name of Na 9 ir- 
ud-dln Hiusrau, was exactly two months, vide Ttii^luq-Ndmah, pp. 18, 
19, from the Ist of Juinada II to let Sha*b&n, 720 a.h. (9th July to 6th 
September, 1320 a.d.). 
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K. K. Basil was published in the Oaekwad Oriental Series^ No. 
Ixiii, in 1932. 

11. Futuh-m-SaldUn by ‘I^ami (j^wajah ‘Abd-ul-Mulk 
‘I^ami according to Eth6 i) is a very important historical work 
in verse, from the time of Subuktigin of Ghazni to Muhammad 
hin Tughlnq. The Futuh, like the Kitdh Zain-ul-AlMdr, is a 
very rare work and only two manuscripts ^ of it are known. 
Like the Zain it was first mentioned in the sources of the TahaqdU 
i-Akbarl by Nizamuddln Ahmad, and it appears that the refer¬ 
ences in Firishtah ^ and Al-Badaoni ^ are only taken from the 
Tabaqdt. Briggs ^ was not personally acquainted with the work, 
but remarked that the Futufji, is an unimportant book of 
historical romances. 

The text ® of the Futuh^ based on the manuscript in the 
India Office Library, was issued in 1938 by Dr. A. Mahdi Husain 
of Agra. In the Urdu and English prefaces of this edition 
the editor briefly discusses the historical and literary merits 
of the Futuli, while a short critical notice is published in his 
monographic study ^ of Muhammad bin Tug^luq. Prof. A. S. 
U'sha of Madras has also published an ^I§dmi Ndma and dis¬ 
cussed the merits of T^ami’s publications, but I have unfortu¬ 
nately not been able to refer to his publications ®; his views 
have been adversely criticized by M. Husain and M. Haq ®. 
A critical review of the work is also being published in the 
Urdu monthly Ma^drif by Sabahuddin ‘Abd-ur-Rahman. 

Futub-tcs-Saldtln originally consisted of about 12,000 
verses, but according to the editor^ only 11,524 verses were 
found in the India Office manuscript; of these, nineteen verses 
(Nos. 11294-11312) are quite illegible. The work was com¬ 
pleted in five months and nine days (10th December, 1349- 
14th May, 1350 a.d.). For his sources the author does 
not specify any special works, but states that he based his 


1 Eth6, H. Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office, p. 559, No. 895 (1903). 

2 Vide page 1 of the English Preface of the text edition of the ‘ Futuh- 
us-Saldtin* edited by A. Mahdi Husain (Agra, 1938). 

3 Tdrlkh-i-Firishtah (Lucknow edition), p. 132 (1884). 

4 MuntaJchab Al-Tawarikh, text edition, vol. I, p. 236 (1868). 
Ranking in his translation of this volume, p. 314 (1808), note 9, 

remarks; “1 can find no mention of this work.” 

® Briggs, J. History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, 
vol. I, p. 406 (1829). 

® Vide Note 2 supra, 

7 M. Husain, * The Rise and Fall of Muhrnnmad bin Tnghluq *, pp. 253, 
254 and Preface pp. xiv-xvi (London, 1938). 

® References to Prof. U^sha’s contributions are given in M. Husain 
and M." Haq. 

® M. Haq, Muslim Univ, Joum,, vol. V, No. 2, pp. 30-32 (1938). 

10 Ma*drif, vol. XLIV, Nos. 2-4, pp. 109-127, 201-216, 279-298, in 
progress (1939). 

11 Vide page 579, verses 11437-11443 of the text edition. 
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account on the Hadiih, various descriptive works, old legends, 
information gathered from friends and personal observations. 

Dr. M. Husain sums up the historical importance of the 
work as follows —''It presents in tolerably accurate chrono¬ 
logical order events of the political history of India for over three 
hundred years, and it also throws light on the beginning of the 
Bahmani rule in the Deccan; on the psychology of the 14th 
century India; on the principal towns and their respective 
distances; on the nature of punishments then inflicted; on the 
Hindu amirs and princes; and on the Hindi words and idioms 
then in Muslim usage.” He further regards the Futuh as a 
literary work of exceptional merit, and 'I^ami as the best epic 
writer of the age. 

Sabahuddin 'Abd-ur-Rahman in his critical review after 
compating 'Igami’s accounts with some contemporary sources, 
such as the Rihla of Ibn Battuta, Tdrl^-uFiruzshdhly Tabaqdt- 
i-Ndsirl, Tdnl^-i-Muhdrakahdhl and other works, is of the 
opinion that most of the legends and stories in the Futuh are 
not based on any historical facts. The historical data of the 
Futuh, on the other hand, are generally correct, and, even though 
involved and jumbled at times, are valuable in supplying addi¬ 
tional information and for clearing up details of several doubtful 
events. It is, however, not possible to adjudge the extent to 
which the Futuh was utilized in the compilation of the Tdbaqdt. 

12, 13. It has not been possible to identify the two works 
TdrlWi MaTymM^shdhl Mandwl and Tdrl^ Mahmudshdhi Khurd 
Mandwl. The works seem to be lost and no accounts of either 
beyond the references in the Tahaqdt and Firishtah’s History are 
now available. 

14. Tahaqdt4-Mahmudshdhi Gujarati. No work of this 
title is known, and it has not been possible to identify it with any 
other History of Gujarat. 

15. Madthir4-Mahmudshdhi Qujardtl. This is also an 
unknown work, but Ricu in his Catalogue, vol. Ill, p. 967 (1883), 
has suggested its possible identity with Tdril^-i-MahmudsJmh 
of unknown authorship (manuscript No. Or. 1819, pp. 966, 
967), and given full details of its contents. 

16. Tdn^4-Muhammadl. In the absence of the name of 
the author, and in view of there being several works of this name, 
it is difficult to be certain regarding the work referred to in 
the Tahaqdt, but if one were to hazard a guess, it seems likely 
that the work cited is no other than the general history, by 
Muhammad Bihamad KhanI, from the time of Muhammad to 
842 A.H. (1438 A.D.), with special reference to India, which is 
described in detail in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, pp. 84-86 (1879). 

17. TdrM4-Bahddurahdhl. This work is referred to as 
a source of reference in various histories, but it has not been 


1 Vide page 3 of the English Preface to the text edition. 
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possible to trace it. In Elliot's History of India, vol. VI, p. 484 
(1875); it is referred to as a work by ''another individual who 
wrote all the rest of the annals of Sultan Firoz’s reign, as well 
as those of the Gujarat sovereigns, under the title of TarM4- 
Bahadur Shdhi*' 

18. TdrlJ^-i-Bahamanl is another lost work which is only 
referred to in several historical works, but no copies of which 
are now available. 

19. Tdri!^4~Ndsirl. The work referred to is probably the 
History of Malwah entitled Tdrif^-i-Ndsirshdhi by an unknown 
author described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. Ill, p. 968, MS. 
No. Or. 1803, and not the famous Tdril^4-Ndsir% by Abu-1- 
Fadl Baihaqi which was edited by W. H. Morley and printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series in 1862. 

20. Tdrll^4-Muzaffarshdhi by an unknown author is 
apparently a very rare work. The only known manuscript 
(No. Add. 26, 279) of this history, so far I am able to find from 
the various sources, is preserved in the British Museum, London. 
It is described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. I, p. 287 (1879), as 
being an account of the siege and capture of Mandu by Muzaffar 
Shah II, king of Gujarat, in 924 a.h. (1518 a.d.). 

21. Tdrl1^4-Mlrzd Haidar, The correct title of the work 
is Tdrt(^4-ltashldl, but in the Tabaqdt it is cited as the Tdrtkfi 
of Mirza Haidar, after the name of its author. This work is of 
8i)ecial value in connection with the history of Kashmir. An 
English translation with annotations was published by N. Elias 
and E. D. Ross (1895). 

22. Tdrl^4-Kash7mr, The name of the author is not 
mentioned, but the work referred to in the Tabaqdt is probably 
the Persian translation of the Udfatarangiryi in Sanskrit which 
was completed by Mulla Shiih Muhammad of Shahabad and 
revised by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Al-Badaoni in 999 a.h. (1590 a.d.). 
A full account of the work is given in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, 
p. 296 (1879). 

23. Tnrlkfi4-8ind by Mir Ma‘ 9 um Bhakkari is also known 
as the TarlJ^4-Ma'siiml. It deals with the history of Sind from 
the Muharnmedan conquest to its final absorption in the Moghul 
Empire during Akbar’s reign in 1001 a.h. (1592 A.D.). A detailed 
account of it is published in Elliot's History of India, vol. I, 
pp. 212-252 (1867), and the work has recently (1938) been printed 
under the editorship of Dr. U. M. Daudpota in the Government 
Oriental Series of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

24. TdrlJ^4~Bdhurl. No work of this name can be traced 
and 4t appears as if the author of the Tabaqdt had confused one 
of the Persian translations of Tuzuk4’Bdburl under this name 
{vide infra), 

25. Wdqi'dt4‘Bdburl, In reference to this work also it is 
not possible to decide which of the Persian translations of the 
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Tuzuk-i-Bdhurl is referred to by the author of the Tahaqdt, 
The translation of ShaiU) Zain or ‘ZainuM-din of Khwaf ’ was 
made during the lifetime of Emperor Babur (vide Mrs. Beveridge’s 
Bdbur-Ndma, preface p. xl, 1921, and Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. Ill, 
p. 926), a second one by Payandah Hasan GJiaznavi and 
Muhammad Quli Mughal Hi^ari was begun in 991 a.h. (1583 a.d.), 
and completed in 994 a.h., 1586 a.d. (vide Mrs. Beveridge, 
op. cit,, pp. xliii, xliv, and Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. II, p. 709), 
and finally a third by ‘Abd-ur-Rahim Khan Khanan. which 
“was made at Akbar’s orders to help Abu’l-fazl in the Akhar- 
ndma'\ and on its completion was presented to Akbar in 998 
A.H., 1589 a.d. (vide Mrs. Beveridge, op. cit., p. xliv, and Rieu’s 
Catalogue, vol. I, p. 244). 

26. TdnJ^-i-lbrdhimshdhl. No work of this name is 
known, and appears as if Ibrdhmishdhl is a lapsus calami on tlio 
part of the author of the Tabaqdt for Ibrdhlmi. The Tdrlk^-i- 
Ibrdhimi i, also known as TdrlM-i-Hurndyunl, by Ibrahim bin 
Harir (probably Jarir as suggested by Ethe) is “a general history 
of the world from Adam to a.h. 596 (a.d. 1199)’'—see Eth6’s 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, p. 33, 
No. 104 (1903). 

27. Wdqi'dt-i-Mushtdqi by Mushtaqi, commonly known as 
Rizq Ullah, “is a collection of detached narratives and anecdotes 
relating to the sovereigns of the Lodi, Timuride and Sur dynas¬ 
ties.” An account of the work with translations of some extracts 
is published in Elliot's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 534-557 
(1872), while details regarding the almost unique manuscript 
in the British Museum arc given by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. II, 

pp. 820 , 821 ( 1881 ). 

28. WdqVdt-i~IIadrat Jannat Ashiydnl Ilmndyun Bad- 
shdh. By this title Niziimuddln Ahmad apparently means the 
Tudfikirat-uhWdqVdt by Jauhar Aftabobi, which is a useful source 
of reference in regard to Ilumayun’s reign. Details of this work 
are published in Elliot's History of India, vol. V, pp. 136-149 
(1873). 

On comparing the above list with Firishtab’s sources it is 
found that the latter gives a list of 35 main works consulted 
by him for the compilation of his History, while another twenty 
are cited in the body of the work. Of the works cited in the 
Tabaqdt Firishtah does not mention Khazdin-i-Futuh, Tughlnq- 
Namdh, TdrlM4-Ndsiri, Tdri^-i-Mlrzd Haidar, TdrlJ^4-Bdburl 
and Tdrlkhd-Ibrdhlmshdhl, while I have doubtfully identified 
Firishtah’s TdrM4-Jdmi (or Hdjl) with Muhammad Bihamad 
Kbfiini’s Tarlkhd-Muhammadl of the Tabaqdt. In addition there 
are twenty works which are mentioned in the body of Firishtah’s 


^ Not to bo confused with Tdnih-i-Ibrdhlnn which is another name for 
Firishtah’s History, vide Elliot’s Bibliographical Index of the Historians 
of Muhammedan India, p. 336 (1849). 
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Tdnkh and which are included in a subsidiary list by Briggs. 
Of these, two, Futui^-i-Saldtin and WdqVdt-l-Mtiahtdql (? Travels 
of Abool Nusr Nuskatty—^No. 7 of Briggs’s list), are also included 
in the Tahaqdt, Firishtah’s list includes the following additional 
works 1 which are not mentioned in the list of the authorities in 
the Tabaqdi: 

1. MulhiqdUi-ShaiJ^ ^Ainuddln Bljdpun, 

2. Bahman-Ndmah of Shaikh A^ari, 

3. Tdrlkh-i-Binakltu 

4. Tuhfat-ua-SaldUn Bahamanl by Mtdld Ddud Bldan. 

5. Tdrlkh-Alfl. 

6. HaMb’Us-Siyar. 

7. Tdnkh-i‘Bangdlah, 

8. Fawdid‘UUFuwdd, 

9. Khair-uUMajdlis. 

10. Nuakhah Qutbi. 

11. Siyar-ul-* Arifln. 

The importance of the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl lies in the fact that 
it was the first comprehensive history of India and that it served 
as the authority on which several later historical works wore 
based. 

The opinion of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, Al-BadaonI, the author of 
the Muntal^ah-'fUdawdnf^, has already been referred to. Up 
to the year of Nizamuddin Ahmad’s death, his history, though 
embellished with additional facts, is an abridgment of the 
Tahaqdt 2 and Tdrikhd-Muhdralcahdhi, He corrected some of the 
dates of the Tahaqdt, but mainly reKed on it for the historical 
facts. 

Several chapters of the Baudat-ut-Tdhirln by Tahir Muham¬ 
mad, which was written between 1011 a.h. (1602-1603 a.d.) 
and 1015 a.h. (1606-1607 a.d.) are, according to Elliot (op. 
cit., p. 300), copied verbatim from the Tahaqdt, 

Muhammad Qasim Firishtah pronounced the Tahaqdt to be 
defective, but “borrowed from it very freely and has formed 
his own history of Hindustan and the Deccan entirely on the 
same plan” (Elliott, op. cit., p. 178). This is discussed in 
greater detail by RavertyS, who says “ Firifditab’s materials 
were chiefly taken from the Tabakat-i-Akbari.” This opinion 
is also fully borne out by the running commentary of the Tdnkh 


1 For this comparison I have used the lists as j?iven in Brig^s^s trans¬ 
lation of Firishtah entitled History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India^ vol. I, pp. xlix-li (1829). Sources of Firishtah are also discussed 
by ^ohl in Journal dee Savants, pp. 220-224 (1840). 

* According to EllioVa Bibliographical Index of the Historians of 
Muhammedan India, p. 221 (1849), Al-BadaonT in his work ^Nijdtu-r- 
’ designates his own history “as a mere abridgment of the Tabakat.” 

® H. G. Raverty’s Preface to his English translation of the ‘ Tabafsdt^ 
i-Ndsiri *, p. xii (1881). 
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provided by Mr. De in his very valuable footnotes in the transla¬ 
tion of the Tabaqat, particularly in volume III. 

The TdrlJdk’i-Shdhl (or Tdnkh4‘Saldtin4 Afdgilna) was 
composed soon after the compilation of the Tahaqat (before 
1594 A D.) and before 1020 a.h. (1611 a.d.) when the Ma^zan-i- 
Afghdnl was written (Elliofs History of India, vol. V, 
pp. 1, 2, 1873). The author Ahmad Yadgar mentions Nizami's 
History or the Tabaqdt and Ma*dan4-AIMdr as his authorities 
and, as M. Hidayat Hosain ^ has recently shown, ho has copied 
verbatim the account of the reign of Humayun from the Tabaqdt, 

Mad(hir4’Eahlmi by MuUa ‘Abd-ul-Baqi Nahavandi was 
composed in the year 1025 a.h. (1616 a.d.). The first volume 
of this work dealing with the general history of India appears, 
from its contents and descriptions, on almost identical lines, 
to be based mainly on the Tabaqdt, Madihir*8 style and lan¬ 
guage are superior to those of the Tabaqdt, but there can be 
little doubt that the historical part is only a copy of the latter. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the detailed account 
of Akbar’s reign in the MadiMr ends with the 38th year of his 
reign; the author in this connection adds that as the narrative 
in the Tabaqdt ends with this year and as he has not been able 
to obtain any detailed history of the remaining fourteen years 
of the reign, he has not been able to include a detailed account 
of this period.2 

M. ‘Abdul Muqtadir in the Preface ^ to the Haft-Iqllm 
(completed 1002 a.h., 1593 a.d.) of Amin Ahmad Razi remarked 
that “for the Indian portion of the history he relies mainly 
upon the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 

Muntakbab-uldubdb by Muhammad Hashmi, better known 
by his nickname of Hiafi Kian, is a very valuable general history 
of India from the Muhammadan conquest to the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi (1719-1748 A.D.). It was 
published in 1145 a.h. (1732 a.d.). The author^ states that 
Nizamuddin Harawi, who was one of the Bakhshis of the Emperor 
Akbar, wrote a comprehensive history of the twenty-one Subas 
of the Deccan and included in it the history of Akbar up to the 
37th year of his reign. His account of the Sultans of the Deccan 
in general is not reliable, and with reference to the accounts of 
the Sultans of this region the author has not come across any 
other historical work, except that of Muhammad Qa^sim Firishtah, 
which can be fully relied upon. As Nizamuddin had, however. 


1 Vide M. Hidayat ^osain’s text edition of Tdrithd-Shdhi, Preface, 
pp. 6, 7 (1939). 

2 See M. HidSyat Hosain’s text edition of Ma'dair-i-Rakiml, vol. I, 
p. 933 (1924). 

2 Bibliotheca Indica edition of Haft Iqlim by E. D. Ross and M. 
‘Abdul Muqtadir, p. vi (1918). 

^ Vide Kabiruddin Ahmad and Ghulam Qadir’s text edition in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, pp. 237-243 (1869). 
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been in the service of the Emperor Akbar throughout his life, his 
narrative of the reign of this Kng can be fully relied upon, and he 
bases his account of the Panj hazdrl and Chahdr hazdrl Amirs 
and of some of the religious great men and poets on the Tahaqat. 

Akbar-Ndma of Shaikh Ilahdad Faidi Sirhindl is, according 
to Dowson except for the account of the services rendered by 
his patron Shaikh Farid Bukhari and “some scraps of poetry 
and some wonderful stories”, only a compilation from the 
Tabaqdt and Akbarndma of Abu-l-Fadl. Tt ends with 1010 a.h. 
(1602 A.D.), the year in which Abfi-l-Fadrs work was completed. 

Various other historical works of a later date have either 
based their accounts on or borrowed from the Tabaqdt^ but it is 
not necessary to deal with them here. 

Of the authors in English it is only necessary to note that the 
Tabaqdt is regarded by Elliot, Erskine, Elliot and Dowson, Lees, 
Ranking, Wolseley Haig, Beni Prasad and others as “amongst 
the best Persian histories and the most reliable sources of our 
information ”2^ 

It was the first comprehensive work which dealt with the 
history of India to the exclusion of the other Asiatic countries, and 
in w’hich the histories of different provinces were dealt in a strict 
historical sequence. It must also bo remembered that the author 
was primarily a court official, an administrator and a soldier 
not a wnqVah-navls or a court historian. Histoncal work was 
with him a labour of love, and being an officer with other 
more pressing duties, this was carried out by him with the help 
of his prot6gds under very unsettled conditions of life. His 
work also must not be judged by the modern standards. 
As Elliot admirably summed up in his learned preface®, the 
works of the Muhammadan historians can hardly be regarded 
as ranking higher than annals. “They comprise, for the 
most part, nothing but a mere narration of events, conducted 
with reference to chronological sequence; without speculation 
on causes or effects; without a reflection or suggestion which 
is not of the most puerile or contemptible kind; and without 
any observation calculated to interrupt the monotony of succes¬ 
sive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, fratricides, so 
common in Asiatic Monarchies.” With the restraining influences 
of ostracism and even death under the despotic monarchs during 
whose times these histories were compiled, there could hardly 
be any chance for the development of individual character or 
the expression of unbiassed opinions. In common with the 
authors of the times, and this was not restricted to Muhammadan 
authors only, Islam in the Tabaqdt is lauded above aU other 
_-— 


1 Dowson in EUwVs History of India, vol. VI, pp. lld-146 (1875). 

2 Vide Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 442 (1930). 

* Vide Elliot, Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, Preface, pp. v-xxx (1849). 
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religions, the Muhammadans are of the true faith and all others 
are infidels ; when the former are killed in battle or otherwise they 
drink “the cup of martyrdom”, while the souls of the infidels 
“are despatched to hell”. Patriotism and bravery of the 
Kafirs are condemned in very strong terms, while even coward¬ 
ice, intrigues, wholesale massacres and desecration and demo¬ 
lition of the religious institutions of the Hindus are applauded. 
All the same the author deserves full credit for being far in 
advance of his times and to a great extent free from religious 
bigotry when he, as against Diya BarnT, the author of the 
Tdrlkji-UFlruzslidhl, who describes Khusrau Hian on the occasion 
of his battle with Ghazi Malik “as the effeminate wretch who 
could not bear the attack of men”, applauds him as “having 
with great bravery and courage fought to the end of the day.” ^ 

Similarly in narrating the chivalrous treatment of Sultan 
Mahmiid at the hands of Rana Sanka (Sangrama Singh, Rana 
of Mewar) and restoring to him the kingdom of Malwah after 
the former’s defeat and capture by the latter, Khwajah Nizam- 
uddTn^ shows himself a true historian untrammelled by any 
religious bigotry or prejudices. In dealing with Akbar, his 
king and patron, he employs the usual eulogistic high sounding 
titles and phrases, but cannot, like Abu-1-Fadl 8, be accused of 
uncouth flattery, both in form and style, or of wilful conceal¬ 
ment of facts. As a historian ho casually mentions the “Divine 
Faith”, but does not go into any great detail regarding the 
observances of the faith or criticize the Emperor, Abu-1-Fadl 
and any of the other followers. He was writing a history of the 
period from personal observations and information collected 
from all available sources and has succeeded more than any 
other author of his time in producing what Dowson ^ rightly 
styles a contemporary history of very high authority. 

The Tcibaqdt does not exhibit much literary talent and is 
not written in any ornate style. The language is fairly simple 
and vigorous, but not grandiose and highly polished; it is 
more of the Afghan type which is quite different from the 
almost pure Persian of Iran, used by Firishtah or Mulla 


1 Vide De’s translation of vol. I of the Tdbaqdt, p. 207. 

2 fabaqdt text edition, vol. III, p. 203: 

jklajo j^(JaJL» jl L)t^ if - 

# b J vJiJlaiLd 

* See Bloohmann*8 A*ln-i-Akbari (Phillott’s revised edition), Profewje, 
pp. vii, viii (1939); Beveridge’s translation of Akhamdma, vol. Ill, intro¬ 
duction, pp. xi, xii (1939), and Wolseley Haig in Cambridge History of 
India, vol. IV, p. Ill (1937). 

* EUioVa History of India, vol. V, Preface, p. vii (1873). 
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‘Abd-ul-Baqi Nahavandi, the author of Madthir-i-Rai.ml. 
Arabic quotations are only sparingly used, but the dates are 
invariably given in Arabic rather than Persian. The narrative, 
owing to long sentences, is often involved, rather disjointed and 
even fragmentary, but as few metaphors and similes are used, 
there is seldom any difficulty in comprehending the exact 
meaning of the author 


1 Unfortunately widely different schemes for the transliteration of 
the names of authors and their publications are adopted by different 
authors. The originals are strictly followed for the citations in the foot¬ 
notes, but the transliterations in the text are, except where within 
inverted commas, in accordance with the scheme recommended by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894. 
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* Abdul Muqtadir, M., 791. 

*Abd-ur-BahIm ^anan, 789. 

Abhijit, 417, 419, 424. 

Abu-l-Fadl, 769, 779, 

Abu Na^r Muhammad, 782. 

Abu Sa‘Id ‘Abd-ul-^ayy, 782. 

Abu TurSb, 774. 

Achem, 526. 

Acquaviva, Fr. Eodolfo, 732. 

Adityasena, 353, 361. 

Afghanistan, 172, 173. 

Africa, Chinese connection with, 
174; trade with China for 
gold, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
rhinoceros horns, leopard 
skins, ambergris and black 
slaves during the period of 
the Sung dynasty, 176. 

Agastya, 467ff. 

Agamotpatty adivaidika - tSntrika- 
nirnaya, 469. 

Agni, 420, 447. 

A^i^toma sacrifice, 428. 

Agra mission, 479. 

Ahi, 446ff. 

Ahmad, son of *Arabshah, died at 
Damascus (1460), 172. 

Ahmad YSdgar, 791. 

Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 11, 
402. 

A‘in-i-AkbarI, 770. 

Akas, a hill tribe, 217. 

Akbar, 170, 779, 792. 

Akbarahad, known as Agra, 499. 

Akbar-Namah, 779, 792. 

Akbar's Deccan Campaign, 781. 

‘Alft’I Darwdza, 305. 

‘Alai dynasty, 786. 

‘Alauddln, ^6, 783, 

Alexander the Great, 559, 562, 694. 

Allahabad Inscription of Samudra- 
gupta, 352, 356. 

Alphabet, Birth of Proto-Bengali, 
860ff; Eastern Variety, 
North-Western Indian, 869. 

Alphahetum Tihetamm, 720. 

( ^ 


Al-Badaoni, 770. 

•All Qull laan, 773. 

Amadabat, 602. 

Amadana, 549. 

AmanI, 771. 

Amauna grant of Nandana, 367ff, 
388. 

Ambalccata, 507. 

Ambassadors sent by Emperor of 
China, 669, 703. 

Ambler, Capt. (i. M. A Vocabu¬ 
lary of the Mawkhen, Salon 
or Sea-Gypsy Language of 
the Mergui Archipelago, 196. 

Amgachhi grant of Vigrahapfila 
III, 378. 

Amir Eliiswiu, 783ff. 

AmnayaprakSia, 469. 

Amrtanandanatha, 457if. 

Amullakhang, Emperor of China, 
662. 

Ananta, 455. 

Anantavarman, 358. 

Andarab (Enderaub of Price’s 
Map), 172. 

Andhras, a great race in historical 
times and converts of Arya 
cult, were descendants of a 
race having matrilinear kin¬ 
ship, 163, 404. 

Andrada’s travels, 577, 597, 600. 

Angiras, 447. 

Angular monumental type, 855. 

Angustinian Fathers imprisoned, 
491. 

Antiquity of the Vedas, 443. 

Anthony, Conversion of, 624. 

Anulig grant of LakshmanasSna, 
366. 

Anumati PaurpamasI, 427, 482. 

Aranzeb, Emperor, 690. 

Armus (Ormuz), 605. 

Apa Tanang, a hill tribe, 217. 

Apastambha recognizes Aurasa and 
denounces Niyoga^ 149. 

Apastamba Gyhya Sfitra, 398. 

Aphsad inscription, 858, 861. 

'ArabsiiSh’s Book, 171. 

5 ) 
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Xrdbaratrika, 394. 

Ar§a form of marriage ritual of, 
164. 

Aryabhata I, d93ff. 

Aryabhata tradition, 396ff, 413. 

Aryabhailya, 394. 

Asbrafpur grants of Deva Kha^ga, 
363, 363, 

A^le^a, 452. 

A46ka Inscriptions, 361. 

A4valayana Grhya Sutra, 404. 

Alvins, 436ff. 

‘Ata Beg QazvTnl, Uiwajah, 778. 

A^dr-u8‘Sanddldy 296. 

Atiratra, 417, 422, 424, 428. 

Avabhrtha, 423, 427. 

AvatarabbedaprakS4ika, 460. 

Aurangzeb, 170. 

Ayutayus, 406. 

A'zam ^an, 776. 

B 

Babur became cruel and morose in 
his last years, 169. 

Babur-Nama, 770. 

Ba-Chwena, 183. 

Badal pillar inscription, 362 , 366. 

Bagbaura inscription, 364. 

Bagbzan, see Kangra. 

Bahadur 773. 

Bahadur Shah II, 293. 

Bahman-Namah of Shai^ 

790. 

Bahurutsi, the half-caste children 
of the Chinese, 182. 

Baigram copperplate inscription, 
388. 

Bajazat (BayazTd) Biyat, 778. 

Ba-Kuana (Bechuana), children of 
the eastern people, 183. 

Banabanah, a chief of Sind, who 
made raids into the provinces 
of the Punjab and Gujrat, 
and caused Flruz Sh8h to 
suppress the rebels, 286. 

Baneanes, 646ff. 

Banerji, S. K. Qflwat-ul-Isiam or 
the oldest Mosque in Delhi, 
293. 

-E. D., 366. 

Bangarh grant of MahTpala I, 366. 

Banil on Koumuli (Khurram), 
172. 

Baqa’I, 771. 

Barabar inscription, 368. 

Barcelor and Maugelor, 606. 

Barjpam, Saint, 602. 

Barrackpur Copperplate of Vijaya- 
sSna, 390. 

Baudhayana, on Putrika-putra, 164: 
on the recognition of 


daughter’s son’s right to offer 
pin^as, 161. 

Baudhayana Srauta Sutra, 429, 433. 

Baudo, Fr. Jos., 479. 

Bayazid, his wives and daughters 
insulted by Timur, 169. 

-insulted a Muhammadan 

king’s family, 169. 

-kept in a cage by Timur, 

169. 

-Ottoman, 170. 

* Bechuana ’, its derivatives, 183. 

Beena type of marriage prevailing 
on matriarchal or semi-matri- 
linear bases, 161. 

Bellew, a scholar, 171. 

Bengali alphabet. Development, 
361; in manuscripts, 366ff. 

Bengali consonants, 378ff. 

Bengali language, growth of 
Vowels, 368ff. 

Bengalla, Kingdom of, 479, 480, 
484, 662. 

Benguella current, 190. 

Beveridge, H. On Tamerlane, 
167. 

Beveridge, Mrs., 770. 

Bhagalpur grant, 362, 388. 

Bhagavatamrta, 401. 

Bhagavata Purana, 403ff. 

Bhairava, 467. 

Bharata Battle, date of, 412, 415; 
traditions, 393. 

‘ Bharata Thursday ’, 896. 

Bhattoji Diksita, 467. 

BhIiAavarman, 367. 

Bhimnagar, see Kangra. 

Bhlsma’s expiry, 400. 

Bhitarl pillar inscription of Skanda- 
gupta, 356ff. 

Bhumara pillar inscription of 
Hastin and Sarvanatha, 388. 

Bibliotheca missionum, 738. 

Bibliotheca Pistoriensis, 743. 

Bibliotheca Sinica^ 739. 

Bihar inscription of Eamapala, 390. 

Bihar pillar inscription, 366. 

Bilingual coins of Qutbuddin, 
303. 

Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta, 
366ff. 

Bird hospital at Cambaya, 647. 

Bisnaga, Kingdom of, 646. 

Blochmann, 770, 778. 

-a scholar, 171. 

Bodh-Gaya inscription, 861; of 
Dharmapaia, 360; of Gopala- 
deva, 364; of Mahanaman, 
360; of Trikamala, 862, 866. 

B5dhicharyavatara manuscript, 
376, 878ff. 

Boghaz k6i, 442. 
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Bombaim, 509. 

Bones in Ezekiel’s valley, 169. 

‘ Book of the Marvels of India 
177, 179, 188. 

Bor, N. L. Yano Dafla Grammar 
and Vocabulary, 217. 
Bosmans, Pere Henri, 503ff. 
Brahman, 468. 

Brahmftnanda, 456. 

Brahmanas, Age of, 432, 448. 
Brahml Lipi, 351. 

Brhadarnyaka Upani^at, 404. 
Brhatkarman, 406. 

Brhadrathas of Magadha, 406, 407. 
Brubung, The Convent, 694, 696. 
Buddha’s Nirvana, 401. 

Buton (Great Tibet), 630, 637, 641. 


C 

Cabul, Kingdom of, 556. 

CaOla, 603ff. 

Cakrasamketacandrika, 458. 
Cambaia, Bay of, 551. 

Cananor, 605. 

Candikarcanadipika, 464. 
Can^Imahatmyatika, 469. 

Capuchin Fathers, 609, 676, 578ff, 
649, 676, 697. 

Carnatic Kingdom, 733. 

Cartoa, 701. 

Cascimir, 626. 

Castes on Malabar Coast, 611. 
Castro, Father Jos. de, 479. 
Catholicism in the East Indies, 603. 
Caturmihia, 422. 

Caucasus mountains. Description of, 
626. 

‘ Cave-numerals 391. 

Chahar hazarl AmTns, 791. 

Chakra varti, Chintaharan, 465, 

467. 

Chakra varti, S. N., 351. 
Chakrayudha, 362. 

Chale, near Calecut, 606. 
Champanir, 549. 

ChandldSsa, 367. 

Chandra Gupta Maurya, Accession 
of, 410. 

Chandra Kings, 366. 

Chao-nam, the Siamese name for 
Mawkhens, 198. 

Chau Ju Eua, a Chinaman and 
author of the book—East 
African Coast, 176, 183. 
Chausa in Bihar, 771. 

Chenab, 173. 

China, 172, 

,, the magnet, that drew 
Columbus across the Atlantic, 
174. 


China, trade with East Africa began 
in the Sung dynasty, %0- 
1280, 177. 

‘ China Lamu ’ at Mombasa, 177. 

China missions, 604. 

Chinese bowls built into the stucco 
of a Persian ruin at Lindi, 
178. 

Chinese connection with Africa, 
175; with Queximir, 667ff. 

,, conquest of the island of 
Karnbalu in 945, 188. 

,, dead bodies embalmed and 
taken home from Africa, 181. 
„ killed, 706. 

,, inarch to Lhasa, 703ff. 

,, military expedition across the 
central desert bringing Arab 
States from Persian Gulf to 
the Caspian under their 
dominion in the 8th century, 
177. 

,, junks at Calicut (Malabar 
coast) (1324-1363) seen by 
Ibn Batata, 178. 

,, pottery, 181. 

,, pottery in Africa from Kish- 
mayu to Zanzibar, 177. 

,, trade with the island of Zanj 
(Zanzibar), description by 
Idris (1164), 178. 

Christian slaves, 483, 484. 

Christians, hostility to, 479; 
among the Magores, 609; 
imprisoned, 486; in Bengala, 
624; in Burma, 626; in 

Cambosa, 630; in Canara, 
612; in Cananor, 512; at 

Cochin, 616; in Cochin 
China, 630; in Colgonda, 
621; at Conlan, 617; at 

Daman, 609; at Delly, 606; 
at Diu, 509; at Goa, 610; at 
Madura, 520; in Massur, 
521; in Siam, 628; at Surat, 
601; at Tangeor, 621; in 

Travancore, 617; in Tunchin, 
530; lose their status and 
caste, 610; prisoners, 489; 
religion spoiled by Batavians, 
627; turned out, 487; how 
they were helped, 490. 

Church, Desecration of, 486 , 486. 

Giang {Tsang), kingdom of, 690. 

Cingheskan, King, 660. 

CingheS’Khang, 691flf, 698. 

Clement XI, The Pope, 681. 

Cochin, 506. 

Coin of K’ai Yuan (713-742), found 
in Africa, 177. 
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Coin of Shen Tsung (1068-1086), 
found in Africa, 177. 

„ Shan Hin^ (1131-1163), 
found in Africa, 177. 

,, Ming dynasty, found in 
Africa, 177. 

Colgonda (Golconda), King of, 606. 
Conspiracy against Cinghes-Khang, 
693ff. 

Corsi, Fr. F.. 479, 480. 

Coorgs, kinship and marriage, 123; 
readmission of a woman to 
father’s sib, 142; kinship 
terminology, 144; kinship 
system, 146. 

Copperplates, Inscriptions on,‘ 367. 
Costa, Donna Giuliana Diasda, 
621, 731. 

Cranganor, 606. 

Cursive round-hand type, 366. 

Cycle of Ttsis* 409. 

D 

Dacca image inscription of Laksh- 
manasena, 378 , 383ff. 

Dadhlce, *436ff. 

Dadhyafic, son of Atharvan, 436. 
Daflas or Bengni, 217. 

Daiva form of marriage, ritual of, 
164. 

Daksiiiacara, 466. 

DakfiipacaradlpikS, 466, 460. 
Daksipacaratantraraja^IkS, 466, 458. 
DakVnaniftrga, 469. 

Daksinamfirti, 466. 
Daksinamurtidipika, 463. 
Dak 9 ipamiirticandrika, 463. 
Dakfiinamurtikaustubha, 463. 

Dam, *695flf, 704. 

Damascus, 172. 

DSmSdarpur copperplate, 867. 
DamOdarpur grant, 369. 

DSna, 446. 

De4agltika, 393. 

Das Gupta, Charu Chandra. Bib¬ 
liography of Ancient Indian 
Terracotta Figurines, 67. 

-Sedentary game prevalent in 

the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 121. 
Datta, Jatindra Mohan. A new 
and rare type of Mughal- 
Pathfin found near Calcutta, 
288. 

Daudpota, U. M., 788. 

Daughter’s sons recognized for 
offering pindas to their 
^maternal ancestors, 161; 
authorities quoted by Bap- 
dhSyana, 166; Law laid 
down by Mann, 167. 


De, Brajendranath, 769, 780. 
Deba-Taze, 699, 708. 

Delhi, the date of the first con¬ 
quest (by Muslims), 298. 

Deli, ^ngdom of, 663. 

Delphinis, 898, 419. 

DSd-Baranfirk inscription, 361. 
Deoparfi inscription of Vijayasena, 
864. 

Desideri, Fr. Ippolito, 667. 

-asks permission to go to 

Borne, 689ff. 

-arrested at Sanganer, 606. 

-arrives in Cascimir, 626. 

-arrived at Delly, 606, 639. 

-arrived at Lahore, 626. 

-arrived at Leh on Ladas, 

680. 

-arrived at Third Tibet, 638. 

-authenticity of accounts col¬ 
lected by, 784. 

-causes of the recall of, 768. 

-chronology of itineracy, 711- 

718. 

-crosses Caucasus mountains, 

626. 

-death of, 749. 

-discusses religion with king 

of Tibet, 662. 

-enters Tibet, 732. 

-journev from Dias to Leh. 

629. 

-journey to Third Tibet, 646. 

-learns Tibetan language. 

647ff. 

-^left the Tibetan mission. 

686ff, 689. 

-Life of, 676. 

-reached Agra, 607, 616. 

-Becall of, from Tibet", 666ff. 

-received by the king, 644ff. 

662. 

-received by the Lampo and 

the king, 633. 

-received by the Supreme 

Lamma, 684fF. 

-returned to Rome, 749. 

-started for Tibet, 627. 

-studied Persian, 608, 626, 

639. 

-Summons to, 769ff. 

-writes a book in Tibetan 

verse, 748. 

DSulbSdi Sarwfini image inscrip¬ 
tion, 868. 

Deuta, 662. 

Deva, 469. 

Devadeva, 469. 

DevSnanda, 468. 

Devanna Bha^^a, on Putrika, 162. 
Devapala, 868, ^2. 
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D^a^tet-ul-y^wanin, 778. 
DhSn&idaha grant of Kumfira- 
gupta I, 362. 

Dhankote, 172. 

Dhani^^h^^ 898, 419. 

Dharmaditya grants, 857. 
Dharmapala, %2. 

DharmapQjavidhi, 376. 

Dialects of Dafla, Yano and Tagen, 
217. 

,, of the Kha^all Group, 1. 
Dighwa Dubauli grant, 362 , 890. 
diUiwaU, 294. 

Dinkot, on the bank of Indus, 172. 

,, or Kalabagh, 173. 

Dinpanah Deras, 173. 

,, a fort in Delhi built by 
HumSyun, 173n. 

DiyS BamI, 785, 793. 

Domenico, Father, of Fano, 660. 
d’Oliveira, Father Toam, 601. 

‘ Dog of Orion 463. 

Dydhasena, 406. 

Durgaganga inscription, 360. 
Durjanamukhacapetika, 461. 
Dyanspity, 435. 


E 

Edilpur Copperplate of Ke^avasens, 
390. 

Egyptian demotic signs, 391, 

EkH§\aka, 420, 426. 

Ekavirhia^ 416, 448. 

Elzevir, editor of 'Arabshfth's 
biography, 171. 

Emeneau, M. B. Kinship and 
marriage among the Coorgs, 
123. 

English-Salon Vocabulary and 
Phrases, 199. 

Eredia, Manuel Godinho de, 533ff. 

Expedition of Firuz Shah Tughlaq, 
to Tatta, 286. 


P 

Padl bin Abu’l Ma*all, 303. 

FaidI Sirhindl, 771. 

Far East, gold and ivory, silk, 
spices and precious articles 
produced in abundance to en¬ 
rich kingdoms of the West,— 
reported by Marco Polo, 176. 

Farid Bukhari, Sheikh, 792. 

Faridpur copperplates, 367. 

Faridpur grant of SamSchfiradeva, 
366. 

Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 790. 

Ferozshah, 170. 

Firishtah, 769, 778, 790. 


‘ First night of the year ’, 431ff. 
Flruz Shah 286 ; 785. 

Freyre, Fr. Manoel, 616, 621ff, 
624, 626. 

Futiihat-i-Firuzshahi, 786. 
FutO^i-us-Salatm, 786. 


G 

Gadha (Jasdan), 366. 

Gape^a, 467. 

Gane4arcanadlpika, 463. 

Gane4a Temple inscriptions, 367. 
Gadgabhaktirasayana, 464. 
Gadgeyadeva, 364. 

Gafijam grant, 368. 

O&tfia-NdraSathsis, 404. 

Gautama, on Putrika-putra, 165. 
Gautamiputra, a metronymic, used 
for Andhra kings, 163. 

Gaya stone inscription, 366. 
Gayatri, 448. 

Gayatrlpura^caranacandrika, 464. 
Gayatryarcanadipika, 464. 
G6-ring-ton-drup, General, 694 , 696, 
709, 900. 

Georgi, Fr. Antonio, 720. 

GhazI Malik, 793. 

C^iyatbuddin Balban, 786. 
(^iyathuddin Tughluq I, 786. 
GhSshrawa inscription, 362. 
Gianguir, King, 498. 

Gibbon. Account of Timflr, pub¬ 
lished in Chamber’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia of English Literature, 
Vol. II, 174. 

Giegazze, 710. 

Gingi, Kingdom of, 608. 

Gifija Inscription of Bhimasena, 
352. 

Giongars, 701ff, 706ff. 

Girivraja, 406. 

Giuliana, Signora Donna, 696. 
Goa, missions provided by, 742. 
Gonzaga, Father Ludovico, 660. 
GSpachandra grant, 858, 388. 
Gopala I, 364. 

Gopala IT, 364. 

Gopala III, 366. 

Gopaladeva, 363. 

Govinda III, 362. 

Govindapaladeva, 366. 

GSvindapur Copperplate of Laksh- 
manasena, 377. 

Gozerate, Fauna and flora of, 649ff. 
,, king of, 644. 

,, kingdom of, 642. 

Gog and Magog, 178. 

Golius, author of * Timor’s Life ’, 
171. 

Great Bear—409, 411ff. 
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Grand Lama reborn, 698, 706; 
character of, 692; killed, 
692; ordered to leave Tibet, 
692; of Jegace, 699; of 
Potala, 710; reinstatement of, 
707. 

Great p*5ng birds, 183. 

Gfidarthadar^a, 458. 

Guhila AparSjita, 369. 

Guhyavallvivrti manuscript, 377. 

Gujarat, Disturbances in, 775. 

Gulbadan Begam, Memoirs of, 
778. 

Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta, 
367, 388. 

Guneria image inscription, 363. 

Gupta alphabet, three varieties, 
366. 

Gupta Script, 863, 366. 

Gurjjara-Pratiharas, 362. 

Gurupujakrama, 464. 

H 

HabTb-us-Siyar, 783, 790. 

Harappa, 391. 

Hasan Nizami of NiahSpur, 783. 

IJasan, BuknuddTn Amir, Malik- 
ul-uinrS, 287. 

Haughton, Colonel, 171. 

TTayatl, 771. 

-Kashi, 784. 

He, Thomas Van, 619. 

Henry, Prince and Navigator, found 
a way to China round 
Africa 174 

HidSyat Hosain, M., 778, 782, 

’ 785ff. 

Hill Miris, a tribe, 217. 

Hilsg inscription of Devapfila, 
388ff. 

Hiranyastupa, rsi, 445, 447. 

Historv of Nizam-ood-Deen Ahmud 
Bukhshy, 778. 

Hitaharivam4a, 467. 

Hosten, Fr. H., 503, 633, 667. 

Hottentots, 191. 

Humayun, 770ff. 

Huvishka, 352, 356. 

I 

Tarkand, 693. 

Tbrahtm bin ^arlr, 789. 

Idolatry among Christians in Siam, 
629. 

Tla, instructress of Mann, 447. 

IlfihdSd FaidI Sirhindl, Shei^i, 
^70, 792. 

Iltutmish, Shamsuddin, 783. 

ImSdpur inscription, 3^. 

Indian Museum image inscription 
of Vigrahapala III, 390. 


Indian spring, 481. 

Indian system of notation, 390. 

Indore copperplate inscription, 366. 

Indostan, Boundary of, 686ff. 

„ Kingdoms in, 637ff. 

„ Cities and Towns in, 639. 

,, Fauna and Flora of, 541. 

,, People of, 641. 

„ and Guzerate, Description of, 
633. 

Tndra, 442, 446, 447ff. 

Irda grant of Nayapaladeva, 366. 

Indraraja or Indrayudha of Kanauj, 
362. 

Indus, 172, 173. 

Initiation, nature of, 468. 

Insha-i’inhhru, a Persian MS., 
written by 'Ain-ul-mulk 
Mahrfi, 286. 

Interesting side-light on Firflz- 
Shah Tu^laq’s expedition to 
Tatta, 286. 

Tnyanga terrace gardens, 179. 

‘TsamT (lOiwajah *Abd-ul-Mulk 
‘Tsaml), 786. 

‘TsamT Nama, 786. 

Islam first appeared in Hindustan, 
779. 

Islands of Damrilah, 286. 

T4vara, 468. 

I’tmad Sifin, 774. 

flahangir, 784. 

.Tahangtrnamah, 784. 

Jaina inscription at Mathura, 356. 

Jaladhar, a giant or Rakhsh buried 
at Kftngraghara, 171. 

Jalal-ul-dln desert (the Chill 
Jalall), 173. 

Tanamejaya, 401. 

Japan, 606. 

Jarasandha’s race, 406. 

Jasdan Inscription, 362, 366. 

Jatavarman, ^4. 

Taugada edicts, 365. 

.Tauhar Affcabcbl> 789. 

.Tauhar, the ewer-bearer, 778. 

Tayarama Bhatta, 455. 

Jegacb, 691, 694. 

JehSngIr, 170. 

Jesuits at Agra, 479. 

Jiva, 468. 

Josaphat, Saint, 602. 

Junks, fleets of, description by A1 
Biruni in his * Geography ’ 
(1040), 178. 

„ the capital Chinese ships, a 
description by Bev. Charles 
Gutzlaff, 177. 

Jfitanah, 776. 
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Jyautifia VedSiiigaB, 403, 426. 
Jye^fh&t 898. 


K 

‘ Kabangs,’ the Mawkhen boats, 
196. 

Kabul, 172. 173. 

Kach, Francis Borgia, 739, 

Kafirs, 172, 793. 

Kahaum Inscription of Skanda- 
gupta, 356. 

Kaksivan, yfii, 436. 

Kalachakravatara manuscript, 376. 

Kalakriya, 396. 

Kalanirnayadlpikfi, 461. 

Kali age, 397. 

Kali, goddess, 469. 

Kali-reckoning, 394ff. 

Kalidasa, 447. 

KalTbhaktTrasayana, 463. 

Kaliyuga, 393ff, 402. 

Kainal-ud-dln Husain of Shiraz, 
772. 

Kamauli grant, 377. 

Kame4arcanacandrika, 463. 

Kame4vara, 463. 

Kanden, 696. 

Kangra, originally called KSngra- 
ghara, the ‘ place of the 
head’, 170; also called 
Trigarta, BhTmnagar; ori¬ 
ginally called Baghzan by 
Major Baverty instead of 
Naghaz, 171. 

,, (Nagarkote) in Chamba 
State, 170. 

,, attracted Muhammedan sove¬ 
reigns like Ferozshah, Timflr, 
Akbar, Jahangir and Aurang- 
zeb by the beauty of its 
scenery, the goodness of the 
climate and the wonders of 
the Flaming Face (the 
Jhala mukhl), 170. 

Kangraghara, see KSngra. 

Kanishka, 352. 

Kantel, the snowy mountain, 628, 
630, 641ff. 

Kanvas, 408. 

KapalikamatavyavasthS, 461. 

Karman, 468. 

Karna, 364. 

KarpfirSdisatva, 459. 

KarpurastavadlpikS, 469. 

Kaschemire, 640. 

Kascimir, see Gascimir. 

Kashf-uf-l^umun, 784. 

KS^TnStha Bhatta and his Works, 
466ff. 

Kassites, 442. 


Kaua-iorki, a type of sedentary 
game from Kosam, Allaha¬ 
bad, 121. 

Kaulagajamardana, 460. 

Kaupitaki Brahmapa, 421ff. 

Kedarpur Copperplate, 364. 

Kbabur and Balikh, 442. 

Khadga inscription, d64ff. 

|ftair-ul-Majalis, 790. 

Wiafi Hhan, 791. 

Khalimpur Grant, 361, 377. 

Khalimpur plate of DharmapSla, 
388. 

Khanak, 172. 

Khandakhadyaka, 394. 

^an ^anan, 781. 

Sian ZamSn, 773. 

Kharri, 442. 

Kha^all, not a sub-dialect of 
BhadarwShl, 1. 

,, dialect, 11; Northern 
Kha^all, 12; Southern Kha- 
4SlI, 12; characteristic 
features, 3; number of speak¬ 
ers, 2; spoken in the BaggI 
Valley, 1. 

,, Group, classification of. 
11; inter-relations between 
the Dialects, 24; Pronuncia¬ 
tion, 24; Grammar, 28: 
Vocabulary, 46. 

Siazain-ul-Futul>» 788ff. 

Siusrau 786, 793. 

King David, his death-bed injunc¬ 
tions about the worst of all 
his actions, 169. 

King Island, 196. 

Kitab Zain-ul-Al^bar, 782. 

K5sam stone image inscription, 367. 

Koh plates of Samkshoba, 388. 

Kokonor, 690. 

Kosam inscriptions of Bhadrama- 
gha and Sivamagha, 862. 

Kosam stone image inscription, 
367. 

Kraya, 426. 

Krshna Kirttana, 867ff. 

Krsnapfijatarafigipi, 463. 

Krta, 393. 

KrttikSs, 419. 

Ksema, King, 406. 

Ksetraja sonship, boirowed from 
the Semitic Devirate, 160. 

Kshatrapas, Northern, 862. 

Kublai Khan—a kingdom in North 
China, whose inhabitants 
were warriors and brigands, 
176. 

Kuen-lnn and the Himalayas, 719. 

Kurram river, 173. 

Kuruksetra battle, 896. 

Kutti, last limit of Tibet, 684 , 689. 
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L 

Ladac (Ladas), 627. 

Labor, city of the Magor, 616. 
Laicolara, 518. 

Lak^mldhara, 468. 

Lama of Lnngar, 711. 

Lamas, 643. 

Lammas, 682. 

,, beheaded, 708, 711. 

Lampo, the chief minister, 632. 
Laos, Kingdom of, 529. 

Lassa (called Urzftn, Arghiangh), 
636. 

Lauhitya, 428. 

Leeu warden University, Holland, 
171. 

Legend among the Mashona abont 
Mangan>Hntari, 181. 

Leb, in the second of three Tibets, 
723. 

Leonis, 898. 

Leyden, Holland, 171. 

Lha-brang, 708. 

Lhasa, 695ff. 

,, Festivities in, 707. 

,, capital of U-Tsang, 676fT. 

,, March on, 696. 

Lhassa, Europeans at, 660. 

,, sacked, 697. 

Lodi, Timuride and Snr dynasties, 
789. 

Lompo, next in rank to king, 644. 
Lnnar race, 401. 

Lnni-solar cycles, 397ff, 411, 423. 
Lusitanians, 505. 

M 

Maftthir-i'Mahmddshahe Gujarftti. 
787. 

Ma&thir>i>BahImI, 791. 
MaathTr-ul-UmarS, 769. 

MadanapSdS copperplate of Vi4va- 
rUpas^na, 390. 

,, grant of Vi4vartipasSna, 
876fiP. 

Madanapgla, on Putrikft, 162. 
Ma'dan-i-A^b&r, 791. 
MadhavScaryya, on Putrikft, 162: 
comment on the making of 
Putrikft forbidden in the Kali 
Age, 160. 161. 

* Madhu * and * Mftdhava *, 435. 
MadhU'Vfihana, 437. 

Madhu-Vidyft, 485. 

Madrastapan, 523. 

Madi^, Kingdom of, 508, 619. 
Maghm-r-maghavft, 449. 

Maghlls, 8961f. 

Mftgha month, 418ff. 

' MUghairSvanayoasadd *, 408. 


Maghavan, 445. 

Mahfibhfirata, 393, d96ff, 410ff, 428. 

Mahapadma Nanda, 408ff. 

Mahdvrata day, 422, 424. 

MahendrapSla I, 362. 

-^II, 363. 

Mahe4vara, 468. 

Mahldhara, 467. 

Mahimnahstotratlkft, 459. 

Mahinetra, 406. 

MahIpSla I, 362ff, 366. 

Mahmdd, Sultan, 774, 793. 

MahmQd of Ghazni, 170. 

Ma^izan-i-Afghftnl, 791. 

Malabar coast, 508. 

,, coast, castes on, 511. 

„ social customs, 511. 

Malaca, the island of Ceilan, 605. 

Malays, Kingdom of, 626. 

Malik Muluk-ush-Sharq Wa’l 
Wazara, chief minister of 
FTruz Shah, 286. 

Mallasarul copperplate, 857. 

,, grant of Vijayasena, 368. 

Mandu, capture of, 788. 

Manger, Samuel, a Dutchman, 171. 

-and ‘Arabshah’s Book, 

170. 

Manu, 447. 

-Laws laid down on the 

right of daughter’s son to 
offer pipdas, 157. 

——on Putrikft-putra, 156, 167. 

-on twelve kinds of secondary 

sons, 157. 

Mantracandrika, 459. 

Mantramahodadhi^Ikft, 459. 

Mantrasarasamuccaya, 460. 

Mantrasiddhftntamafijftri, 460. 

Manzi, an independent kingdom in 
South China, under the kings 
of the Sung dynasty, whose 
inhabitants were of superior 
enterprise, peaceful traders, 
miners and manufacturers, 
who sailed to the shores of 
Africa for gold, ivory, tor¬ 
toise-shell, rhinoceros horns, 
leopard skins, ambergris and 
black slaves, 176. 

Maomettans in Tibet, their faith, 
631. 

Maravas, 521. 

Marco Polo, travel and voyage to 
China, captured by the 
Genoese in a naval battle 
with the Venetians, and shut 
up in a dungeon with a 
Frenchman, 174. 

- -^Book on * Wealth 

in the celestial kingdom, and 
in the Far East *, 174. 
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Marinelli, Professor, 722. 

Martineti, Father, 743. 

Marmat-GalliSi^, a division of the 
BaggI valley, originally a 
^sseaaion of the GalliS^ 
Bajputa from Chamba, 1. 

Marmat! dialect, 20. 

Mascarenhas, Fr. Nano, 480. 

Mascate, 600. 

Massur, King of, 520. 

Mas’udy, author of * Golden Mea¬ 
dows ’, 178. 

Mathariputra, a metronymic, nsed 
for Andhra kings, 163. 

Mathaeus, Friar, 615. 

Mathura image inscription of 

Huvishka, 366. 

,, pedestal inscription, 356. 

,, Inscription, 362, 356; of 

Cliandragupta TI, 366. 

MStrka, 390. 

Matsya Purana, 40dff. 

Maukhari, 8arvavarman, 358. 

Mauryan BrShmT inscription of 

MahSsthSn, 352. 

Maury as, 408. 

Mawkhen, an Anstronesian tribe; 
‘Drowned people,* 198; folk¬ 
lore; vocabulary, 199. 

Mayssur, kingdom of, 742. 

MedhStithi, on PutrikS-putra, 169. 

MSharauli iron pillar inscription of 
Chandra, 855. 

Meliapor church, 524. 

Melliapor, 506. 

Mergui Archipelago and its people, 
the Salons, 195. 

Metronymic used for Andhra kings, 
e.g. Gautamlputra, Vadi^t^* 
putra, Mathariputra, 168. 

M6war inscriptions, 860. 

Ming pottery from Great Zimbabwe, 
Southern Khodesia, 181. 

MinMj SirSj JQzjfini, 783. 

Mir Abo TurSb, 769. 

Mir Ma*stlm of Bhakkar, 778, 779, 
788. 

Miraculous cross at Meliapor, 524. 

Mlrzfi ‘Askari, 771. 

Mirzfi j^an, son of Bairfim 
776. 

Mirza Zu-1 Qamain, 479, 480, 494, 
496, 500. 

Mission of Tibet-Lash Decree by 
which the Fathers must leave, 
763. 

Mitanni, State of, 442. 

Mithankot, 173. 

Mitra, 442. 

Magol, 683, 686. 

Mogor, 481, 535 , 601, 742. 

Mogores, king of, 507. 


Mohenjo-Daro, 391; 448. 
Monlecchio, Felico da, 756ff, 764. 
Morandi, Father Francis, 501. 
Moscat (Mascat), 505. 

Moscow, 174. 

Mosque, old Hindu remains in, 
296. 

Mossur, 608. 

Mozambique current, 177. 

,, Mombaza and Saffalla, 
506. 

Mrga^Iras, 442. 

M’Telegwa ruins, 181. 

Muglm HarawT (of Herat), 
Siwajah, 770ff. 

Muhammad Bihamad i^anl, 787. 

- bin lOjawand Shah, 783. 

- bin Tughluq, 786. 

-Ghurl, 803. 

-HSshim ffiafl Khan, 778. 

-HSshml, 791. 

-Ibn Bakhtiyar, 401. 

-Qull Mughal HisSrl, 789. 

-Shfth, 791. 

Mu'izuddin, 783. 

Mu'izuddin bin Sam, 786. 
Mulhiqat-i-Shaikh ‘Ainnddln Blja- 
purT, 790. 

Mulla ‘Abd-ul-B5qI NahSvandT, 
791. 

-All Sher, 771. 

-Daiid Bldarl, 790. 

-Shah Muhammad of ShShft- 

bad, 788. * 

Multan, 173. 

MundS4varT inscription, 368. 
Mungir Grant, 861, 877. 

,, plate of DSvapSla, 888. 
Munta^ab-ul-labab, 770, 791. 
Muntakhabu’t-TawSrlkh, 769, 784. 
MnshtSql, 789. 

Mu^affar ShSh II, 788. 


N 

NSdir Sh&h became more cruel in 
the last years of his reign, 
169. 

Nidot, 775. 

NSgabha^a II, 362. 

NSgarl alphabet, 365. 

NagSrjunI inscriptions, 358. 
Naghaz, or Nagaz, see Eangra. 
Nahu^a, 447. 

NaihS^i grant of VallftlasSna, 377. 
Nak^atra Sravanfi, 408. 

NSlandS inscription, 858, 864 , 390 
„ plate of DSvapSla, 388. 

„ seal, 368 , 376. 

Nandapur Copperplate, 857 , 388. 
Nandas, 408, 410. . 
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NannQ or Mu^affar Gujarfttl, 774. 
Napall, 637. 

Napoleon of Ajaccio, comparison 
with Timur of Kesh, 173. 
Narada, 467if. 

Narayanapala, 362. 

Nasatyas, 437, 442. 

Nasiruddln Mahmud Shfih, 783. 
Naugracot mountains, 636. 
Nayapala, 366. 

Nepal, Letter to King of, 767. 
Nero, Maumellaus compared to, 
490. 

Nestorian Christians, 669. 
New-moon, 4231f. 

Nima Nimghial, King, 630. 
Niramitra, 406. 

Nirvrti, 406. 

Nityananda, 468. 

Ni^am of Herat, 770. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, jOiwnjah, 
Life and Work of, 769. 

-Ancestry of, 770. 

-in Gujerat, 771. 

-^Versatility of, 771. 

-interest in Sufism, 772. 

-scholar and soldier, 773. 

-recall from Gujarat, 772. 

-rose in Akbar’s favour, 773. 

-at Agra, 773. 

-a court official of Akbar, 773. 

-accompanied Akbar to Kabul, 

773. 

-skilful commander and admi¬ 
nistrator, 776. 

-in charge of GujarSt, 776ff. 

-responsible for the defeat of 

Nannu, 776. 

-honoured by Akbar, 776ff. 

-appointed in charge of Ajmer, 

Gujarat and Malwa, 776. 
-accompanied Akbar to Kash¬ 
mir, 776. 

-appointed the BakhshI, 774, 

776. 

-Death of, 776. 

-Harawi, 791. 

Ni?amu-t-Tawari^, 778. 

Notizie istoriche^ its contents, 
724ff. 

Noon-shadow of vertical pole, 417. 
Nrsimhaprasfida, 457. 

Numerals of the Brahml, 388ff. 
Nuskbah Qutbl, 790. 


O 

Ora^g Bajao, a Sea-Gypsy race in¬ 
habiting the Sulu Archipelago, 
from the stock of Mawkhens, 
198. 


Orang laut or Otang beain, the 
* sea folkthe Malay name 
for Mawkhens, 198. 

Orang Shom-pen^ or ‘ Land-Gyp¬ 
sies ’, inhabiting the interior 
of great Nicobar Island, 
formerly from Mawkhen 
tribes, 198. 

Orazio della Penna, Pr. Francesco, 
660ff, 720. 

Owen Island, 195. 

OxuB, 172. 

P 

PadarthadariSa, 459. 

Paharpur Copperplate, 367, 369, 
388. 

„ pillar inscription, 363. 

Pala Kings, chronology of, 363. 

Pali grant of Lakshmana, 356, 
368, 360. 

Paliacata (Pnlicat), 505. 

Panane, 513. 

Pahcasiddhantika, 395. 

Pandavas, 449. 

Para4ara, 404. 

Panin, 446. 

Panj hazarl, 791. 

Paramananda, 467ff. 

Param&nandamatasaipgraha, 467. 

Paranandasiitra, 467. 

Paramatmaloka, 468. 

Paramatman, 468. 

Paravas, 619. 

Parlkskit, 401, 408. 

Patiakella grant of Sivaraja, 368ff. 

Payandah Hasan Ghaznavi, 789. 

Payva, Pr. Matthew de, 480. 

Pekin, 646, 668 , 660, 662. 

Perizonius, a Frenchman, author of 
‘ Life of Timur ’, 172. 

Persecution of two clerics, 491. 

Peryan, a place in Badakhshan, 
172. 

Piprabwa vase inscription, 361. 

Pir Fangial, 626, 640. 

Pir Muhammad, grandson of 
Timur, crossed the Indus on 
his way to Multan. He was 
governor of Afghanistan, and 
he started on his march from 
Kabul, 173. 

Polygamy, 643. 

Porto Novo, church at, 621. 

Potala, 695ff. 

PrabhfivatT, Mah&rSni, 363. 

Pradyotas of Avanti, 407. 

Prajdpatya form of marriage, 164. 

Prashad, Baini. Life and Work of 
gjhwaj ah Ni? amuddTn Abmad, 
769. 
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Prayaga, 428. 

PrSyanlya day, 424. 

Price, Major, author of ^afamSma, 
171. 

Privy Council, Judicial Committee’s 
decision on Putrika, 166. 

Puini, Signor Carlo, 719, 737. 

Pundarlka sacrifice, 429. 

Purana, 469. 

Puranas, sequence of, 402ff. 

Puranic Dynastic Lists, 404. 

Pura4caranadlpika, 461. 

Piirat, 66i. 

Purva Phalgus, 427, 430. 

Puskara, 428. 

Putrika, a father can make a girl 
a putrika—a decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 166. 

,, a girl married with full 
Grhya ritual cannot be a 
Piltrika, 164. 

,, making of forbidden in the 
Kali Age, commented by 
MadhavScaryya in Vyavaha- 
ra-Kanda of Parasara-Smrti, 
160, 161. 

,, comment of Medhatithi on 

Manu, 169. 

,, retaining the gotra of her 

father, and not passing on 
to the husband’s gotra^ 162. 

,, if Sampraddna she does not 
become a Putrika, as she 
passes to the husband’s 
gotrat 162. 

PutrikS-putra, evolution of forma¬ 
tive stages, 156. 

,, or the appointed daughter’s 
son in Ancient Law, 149. 

,, definition of, by Baudhfiyana, 
154; by Visnu, 165; by 

Gautama, 166; bv Va^istha, 

166, 156; by Manu, 156, 

167. 

,, original procedure, laid down 
by Gautama for daughter’s 
son to be made a son—cere¬ 
monial declaration, 164. 

Piitrikdkarana, ceremony of, 166. 

,, forbidden in the Kali Age, 
161. 


Q 

Qil’a-i-Bai Pithaura, the first 
Muslim city near Qufib MinSr, 
PrithvT Kftj’s Capital, 293. 
Quellen, 778. 

Queximir, kingdom of, 667. 

Qutb MinSr, 303. 


Qutbuddaula-waddin, the Amir-ul- 
Umara Aibak, 294. 

Qu^buddin, character of, as illus¬ 
trated by the Quwat-ul- 
Islam, 303. 

Qutbuddin Aibak, 783ff. 

Quib-uddm 774. 

Quwat-ul-Islam or the oldest 
Mosque in Delhi, 293. 

R 

Radhavallabhl sect, 457. 

Rajatarafigim, 788. 

Raka PaurnamasI, 432. 

RamapujataranginT, 456, 463. 

Ram Gaya inscription, 363. 

Rampal Copperplate Srichandra, 
364. 

Rana Sanka (Sangrama Singh), 
793. 

Raphael, Dom, 614. 

Raudat-us-^afa, 783. 

Raudat-ut-Tahirln, 777, 790. 

Raulpatai and its antiquity, 649. 

Rau^at-u^-^afa, 172. 

Raverty, Major, author of * Dic¬ 
tionary of Pushtu ’, and 
‘ Mihran of Sind ’, a work 
on Indus, 172. 

-‘ the Father of Pushto ’, 

171. 

-stepfather of Afghanistan, 

171. 

-too noisy a man to be 

trustworthy, 171. 

-Obituary Notice of, 171. 

-author of Notes on Afgha¬ 
nistan, 171. 

Ravikirti, 402. 

Ray, N. B. Interesting side-light 
on Flruz Shah Tufi^laq’s 
expedition to Tatta, 286. 

Religion in second Tibet, 639. 

Rihla of Tbn Battuta, 787. 

Ripufljaya, 406. 

Risbulo, name of Royal family, 644. 

Rizq Ullah, 789. 

Rohini, 419ff, 434. 

Rudhar (a division of the RaggI 
valley) is a division of 
Chineni JSglr, 2. 

RudhSrT, a dialect of RudhSr in 
Chineni, 13; High RudhSrl. 
14; Low Rudharl, called 
‘ Kandhialu Rudharl’, 15; 
NSla Rudharl or Mid- 
Rudharl, 17. 

Rudrasena, 362. 

' Rule of the thumb ’, 400. 

Rupanarayana, 457. 

Russia, 174. 
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^abShuddln ‘Abd-ur-Ral?mto, 786ff. 
^abuktigin, 779ff. 

Sacrifices» Four-monthly, 429ff. 
$a4aha period, 417. 

5adr-i-Jahan, 773. 

Sahadeva*s Lineage, 405. 
SahIhu-l-Akbar. 772. 
daivasiddhSntamandana, 462. 

Saiyid Dynasty, 785. 

8akti, 468. 

Saktipur Copperplate of Laksh- 
manasena, 390. 

Salt range, 173. 

Salons, Sellungs, Salangs, 198. 
Salsette, Island of, 742. 
Sam&chSradeva grant, 858. 
Samarkand, Timur crossed the 
Oxus and marched to 
Andar&b on his way to Hindu 
Mountains, 172. 
SambhavScSrakaumudI, 462. 

SSmSle inscription of Slladitya, 
859. 

Sfinanda region, 468. 

Sandhi, 89911. 

Sanganer, 60411. 

Saptada^as, 416. 

SSradfitilaka^IkS, 469. 
garfr, 771. 

SSmath inscription, 358, 868, 876, 

888 

8a4Sfika, 858. 
dSstrayyayasthS, 461. 

8atakratu, 448, 452. 

8atfintka, 401. 

Satapatha Brahmarjia, 404, 480. 
Satyajit, 406. 

Sauagi, King, 508. 

Saundaryalahari, 458. 

Sayana, 416. 

Sehism implanted from Alexandria, 
613. 

Schitur, kingdom of, 742. 

Schwarz, E. H. L. Chinese con¬ 
nection with Africa, 176. 
Sciakkia Thubba, 710. 

Science of spring, 436. 

Scorpionis, 398. 

Sea-Gypsies, 198. 

Sebast^, the city of Augustus, 
destroyed by Timur (1400), 
172. 

Secondary sons, recognized by 
Gautama, Va^ifiliha and 
4 Baudhiyana, 149. 

,, ^ ,, twelve kinds of, enu¬ 

merated by Manu, 167. 
„ ,, in India, evolution of, 

149. 


Secondary sonship, beginning of, in 
ancient Inaian Law, 149. 

,, ,, not recognized bv the 

Vedic iryas, 149, but forced 
to recognized by environmen¬ 
tal factors, 149. 

Sedentary Game. A new and rare 
type of Mughal-Pathan found 
near Calcutta, 288. 

,, ,, prevalent in the 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, 121. 

Sen Gupta, Nares C. PutrikS-putra, 
or the appointed daughter’s 
son in Ancient Law, 149. 

Sen-Gupta, P. C., 893, 416, 436, 
446. 

Sena dynasty, 401. 

SenSjit, 406. 

Sera, The Convent, 694, 696. 

Serra or Angamale, 669. 

SeutT dialect, 18. 

Shah Jahan, 479. 

Shahpur image inscription, 363, 
861. 

ShShzfida ShSh MurSd, 773. 

Shams-i-Sirgj ‘Aflf, a court his¬ 
torian of FlrClz ShSh, 286. 

Shamsuddin Iltutmish, ^4. 

Sharaf-ud-dln, a chronicler, 170, 
171. 

Sher SiSn Sfir, 771, 775. 

Siah-posh Kafirs, oppressions com¬ 
mitted by, was heard by 
Timfir, 172. 

SiddhamStfkS alphabet, 366. 

Silver coinage, 706. 

Sim, kingdom of, 668. 

Sind, kingdom of, 663. 

Sindbad the Sailor, tale of, in 
Arabian Nights, 176. 

8i4anSgas of Magadha. 407. 

Siva, 467, 469. 

Sivabhakta, 466. 

Sivabhaktirasgyana, 462. 

Sivabhaktisudhftrnava, 462. 

Sivfidvaitapraka4ika, 462. 

SivamuktiprabodhinT, 462. 

Siv&nandangtha, 466. 

SivapiijgtarafimpI, 463. 

SivarSma, 466. 

SivasiddhSntamafijarl, 462. 

Siyar-ul-‘ArifIn, 790. 

Smfti, 469. 

* Sneese * or Chinese, 191. 

Social condition in Tibet, 682. 

Society of Jesus, work of, below 
the Ganges, 607. 

Solstices, position of, 403ff, 415. 

Soma, 426, 488, 447. 

Somfidhi, 406. 

Sommario, 722fl, 766. 
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Sonship in India, Early History of, 1 
149. 

403. 

Srldhara, 409 , 412. | 

Srlvidyftmantradlpika, 464. 
Brutafljaya, 406. 
druta^ravas, 405. 

Sruti, 469. 

Sultan Bahadur, 664. 

Sumatra, Island of, 626. 

Sarya, 468. 

S. Thomfe, 621, 622. 

Stomas, 416. 

Subnktigin of GhaznT, 786. 

Sucala, 406. 

Suci, 406. 

Suk^atra, 406. 

Suit-fin Muhammad, 286. 

SultSn Mu'izuddunya-waddln 

Muhammad bin Sfim, 299. 
Sultfin-uhA’^am, 299. 

Summer Solstice, 442. 

8iina4lrya sacrifices, 432ff. 

Suudhlasi or SundhrasI dialect, 22. 
Sunetra, 406. 

Sung pottery, 181. 

Sufiga alphabet, 362. 

Sufigas, 408. 

Shiiriash, 442. 

Surapala II, 364. 

Stirapala inscriptions, 390. 
Surapfiladfiva, 363ff. 

Surya SiddMnta^ 394. 

Su^na, 447. 

Sutyfi, 426. 

Svarasfimans, 416ff. 
Syamantapaficaka, 893. 

Sylva, Fr. Joseph da, 624ff. 

T 

Tabaqfit, 778. 

Tabaqfit-i-Akbarl, 769. 
Tabakfit-i-Akberi, 772. 
TabakSt-i-Akberl, 778. 
Tabaqfit-i-Akbar-Shfihl, 777ff. 
TabaqSt-i-MahmQdshShI Gnjarfttl, 
787. 

Tabaqftt-i-Nfi^irl, 304, 788. 

Tabaqfit i Nizfim i Bakhshl, 778. 
Tabor, the city of, 487. 

Tagen, a hill tribe, 217. 

Tahir Muhammad, 790. 

Taittiriya Saihhitd, 426fif. 
Tai.uhMafi&ir, 783. 

Takpo, or Takpo-Khier, 666, 661, 
672, 706, 710. 

Tamble, town of, 627. 

Tamerland, first king the Magores, 

688ff. 

Tamerlane, 167. 

Tdniya Brehmaxm, 425. 


Tangeor, 608. 

Tantrabhfi^fi, 460. 
TantrasiddhSntakaumudI, 460. 
Tantrio rites, works on, 469ff. 
Tapas, 398. 

TarfipQjarasfiyana, 464. 
Targum-tree-seij, 691, 698 , 700ff. 
Tariyi-Alfl, 790. 

Tarf^-i-Akbarl, its various names, 
777ff. 

Tari^-i-Alal, 783. 

Tarikh-i-Baburl, 788. 
TarlWi-i-Bahadurshahl, 787. 
TarXkh-i-Bahamanl, 788. 
Tarlkb-i-Bangalah, 790. 
Tarlkb'i-Benakiti, 790. 
Tarfkh-i-Firuzshahi, 786, 793. 
Tarikh-i-Humayunl, 789. 
Tarikh-i-lbrahimshahl, 789. 
Tarl^-i-l’rich, 772. 
TariWi-i-Kashmir, 788. 
Tarlkh-i-Mahmudshahi, Mandwt, 
787. 

Tarikh-i-Ma*9umI, 788. 
Tariki>-i-Mubaral»hahi, 785, 790. 
T&rlkh-i-MuhammadI, 787. 
Tarlkix-i-Mu^affarshabi, 788. 
T&rikb-i-Na§firI, 788. 
Tfiriyi-i-Ka^irshahl, 788. 
Tarl1^4-Nifamuddln, A^mad 
Ba^irfii, 778. 

Tarikb-i'Sl^c^b 791. 

Tail^-i-Sind, 788. 

Tarikb-i*Sultan, Ni?ami, 777. 

778. 

Tarlkh-i-Yamlnl, 782. 

Tarpapadighi Copperplate of 
Lakshmapasena, 390. 

Tartar prince declares war against 
Tibetan king, 691. 

Tartars, 690ff. 

Tatars, 645ff. 

Tatta, 600. 

Tattvabodha, 465. 

Taze, 699. 

Tebeth, 661. 

Temple demolition in Vijayanagar, 
803nl. 

Temurlang, 497. 

Ten-drup-ce-ring, 698. 

Terracotta Figumes, Ancient 
Indian, Bibliography of, 67. 
Terraced gardens, of Chinese make, 
in &Lyanga district in South¬ 
ern Bhc^esia and on the 
Usambara Plateau, south¬ 
west of Mombasa, 179. 
ThUhurdwdrat 297. 

Thomas, Fr. A., 603. 

Thsangpo, 719. 
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Tiberius, the Boman emperor, his 
cruelty in old age, 169. 
Tibet, Little and Great, 627 , 630ff. 

„ (third), 636ff. 

,, Law and religion in Third, 

686 . 

,, (Third), or Bhutan under 
dominion of Emperor of 
China, 707. 

,, Keligions in, 710. 

,, Massacres in, 709. 

,, (Great) fell into the hands of 
Tartars, 690. 

,, Climate of, 643. 

,, Fauna of, 641. 

,, Jesuit Mission in, 679, 5811!. 

,, Mission of, 496. 

Tibetan Bible, 749. 

,, houses, 644. 

„ King killed, 691. 

,, King, Tartar prince declares 
war against, 691. 

,, Mission, Fr. Desideri left, 
6861!, 689. 

,, Mission, Priority of its 
foundation, 723. 

,, Eeligion, 642. 

Tibetans, character of, 643. 

Tilak in ‘ Orton ’, 426. 

Timor and Solar, 606. 

Tlmflr, account of, by Gibbon, 174. 

-died in China (1406), 172. 

-expedition to China, 172. 

-conquest of India, 172. 

-^marched to Peryan in 

Badakhshan, to punish the 
Kafirs, 172. 

-of Kesh, resemblance of 

characters and the careers 
with Napoleon of Ajaccio, 
173. 

-shut up Bayazid in an iron 

cage, and massacred the 
garrison of Sivas (‘ Sebastd ’) 
and the Indians of Delhi, at 
an old age, 169. 

-arrived at Banu, reached 

Naghaz or Nagaz; reached 
Dinkot, 172; came down to 
Kurram; joined the Chenab 
at Mithankot; avoided the 
Indus; had no occasion to 
cross the Indus at the begin¬ 
ning of his career, 173. 

-insulted BSyazId’s wives and 

daughters and behaved very 

^ grossly towards them, 169. 

-murders at Ispahan and 

Delhi by him, 169. 

-^in Archdeacon Paley’s 

Moral Philosophy, 168. 


Timur, went towards Khanak and 
Kabul, 172. 

Timur's raid to Nagarcote (Kangra), 
170. 

-worst cruelties committed in 

Asia Minor and India, see 
^afamama, Vol. II, 169. 
Tithidipika, 461. 

Tipperah grant LokanStha, 360ff. 
Tloatlana or pagoda hat, 184. 
Transmigration, 643, 653ff, 7461!, 
762. 

Treta, 393. 

Trigarte, see Kangra. 
Triku^arahasyatlka, 458. 

Trinetra, 406. 

Tripurasundaryarcanakrama, 464. 
TristhalTsetu, 461. 

Trong-gne, 663. 

Trussi-Khang, 697. 

Tsaparang, 680, 600. 

Tsong-Khapa, 737. 
TuiJhkirat-ul-Waqi’at, 789. 
Tughluq-Namah, 784. 
Tuhfat-us-SalatIn BahamanI, 790. 
Tuzuk-i-Baburi, 788. 

Tvastr, 436, 446. 


U 

Ubas, 708. 

Udayapur inscription, 359. 
Udayasena, 368. 

Ugulino, the city of, 481. 

Urghien, 708ff. 

Urghien adored, 631, 642ff. 

Ufsae Majoris, 411. 

Drvctdl, 428. 

Usambara terrace gardens, 179. 
U‘8ha, A. S., 786. 

Ussem, Sultan, King of Deli, 
636ff. 

Uttara Phalgus, 427, 430. 

Uu {d Bus), King of, 690. 


V 

V aidika-tantrik&dhik&ri-nirnaya, 

459. 

Vaifi^avism, 410. 

Vajrin, 446. 

Vala, Demon, 462. 

Valabhit, 452. 

VfimScfira, 456, 469. 
VSmScSramatakhandana, 460. 
Varahamihira, 395. 

VarinasT, 456. 

Varma, Siddheshwar. Dialects of 
the Kha4alT Group, 1. 
Varmma dynasty, 364. 

Varuna, 442. 
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Va8aDtga4h inscription of 
Varmalata, 359. 

Vai^ifi^ha, 467ff. 

-on Putrika-putra, 166, 166. 

Va4i9(hiputra, a metronymic, used 
for Andhra kings, 163. 
Vasudeva, 362. 

Va^ukarcanadlpika, 463. 

Vatwah, a corruption of Wa- 
Kwakwa, 183. 

Vayu Purana, 403ff. 

Vedic cycles, 418ff. 

,, luni-solar cycles, 420ff. 

,, standard month of Magha, 
4211f. 

,, year, 400, 424. 

Venetians, battle with Marco Polo, 
174. 

Veraple, 617. 

Vernal Equinox, 442. 

Verteas, 647. 

Vibhu, 406. 

Vigrahapala III, 364. 

VikramSditya, 401. 

Vimada, 449. 

Vimanas of the Hindu shrines, 303. 
Vinayakapala, 363. 

Vinjalmela or Qadaxim, Monarch 
of Gozarate, 644. 
Vipranandatarangipl, 464. 

FifS;, 416ff. 

Visapar, King of, 608. 

Vishriup&da temple inscription, 362. 
Vi^igiu, 468. 

- -on Putrika-putra, 156. 

-Purana, 40dfif. 

Vi 9 uvan, 416, 424, 426. 

Vi^uvant day, 422. 

ViiSvajit, 406, 417. 

Vi^varupacarya, 467. 

Vocabulary of the Mawkhen, Salon 
or Sea-Gypsy Language of 
the Mergui Archipelago, 196. 
Vocabulary, Sema Nagas, 309. 
Vrddha Ganga tradition, 393 , 412. 
Vrithoff, Fr. C., 603. 

Vrsan, 446. 

Vrtra, 446ff. 

Vyastaka, 420. 

VySsa, 404. 


W 

Wa-Kwakwa, 178. 

,, Vatwah, or Abatwa (the 
light-skinned natives on the 
East Coast) meaning 
* abandoned ’, 186. 

Waqi‘at-i-BaburI, 788. 

Waqi‘at-i-Hadrat Jannat AshiySnl 
Huraayun BadshSh, 789. 

WSqi'at-i-MushtSql, 789. 

War in Tibet, 6^ff. 

Women should not be seen by men, 
600. 


X 

Xagian, King, Lord of Industan, 
496, 497. 

Xavier, Image of, 618. 

Xavier, St. Francis, 614. 
Xirinagar, mission of, 496. 

Y 

Yahya bin Ahmad bin 'Abdullah 
Sirhindi,' 786. 

Yano Daflas, a hill tribe, 217. 

,, ,, Grammar and Voca¬ 

bulary, 217. 

Yantracandrika, 461. 
Ya4ovarmmadeva, 363, 361. 

Yayati, 447. 

Yogasiddhantamahjarl, 461. 
Yudhisthira, 401. 

-era, 393, 402. 

Yugas, 393, 397, 418. 

Yuthia, Capital of Siam, 604. 

Z 

Zacharia, Francis Anthony, 743. 
^afamama, or Price’s Ketrospect, 
171. 

Zain, Shai^, 789. 

Zainu'd-din of Khwaf, 789. 
Zain-ul-A^b&r, 782. 

Zampa, 629. 

Zoji-la pass, 732. 

Zonkaba, 749. 
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